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SIR JOHN HARTOPP, BART. 


IT is fit the public ſhould receive, through your hands, what was written originally 
for the aſſiſtance of your younger ſtudies, and was then preſented to you. 

It was by the repeated importunities of our learned friend Mr. John Eames, that 
I was perfuaded to reviſe the Rudiments of Logick, and when I had once ſuffered my- 
ſelf to begin the work, I was drawn ftill onward, far beyond my firſt deſign, even to 
the neglect, or too long delay, of other preffing and important demands that were 
upon me. 

It has been my endeavour to form every part of this Treatiſe both for the inftruc- 
tion of ſtudents, to open their way into the ſciences, and for the more extenſive 
and general ſervice of mankind, that the Gentle man, and the Chriffian might find 
their account in the peruſal, as well as the Scho/ar. I have therefore collected and 
propoſed the chief. principles and rules of right judgment in matters of common and 
ſacred importance, and pointed out our moſt ſrequent miſtakes and prejudices inthe 
concerns of life and religion, that we might better guard againſt the ſprings of error, 
guilt and ſorrow, which furround us in our ſtate of mortality. 

You know, Sir, the great deſign of this noble ſcience is to reſcue our reaſoning 
powers from their unhappy ſlavery and darkneſs; and thus, with all due ſubmiſſion 
and deference, it offers an humble aſſiſtance to divine revelation. Its chief buſineſs 
is to relieve the natural weakneſſes of the mind, by ſome better efforts of nature: it is 
to diffuſe a light over the underftanding in our enquiries aſter truth, and not to furniſh 
the tongue with debate and controverſy, True Logick is not that noiſy thing that 
deal all in diſpute and wrangling, to which ſormer ages had debaſed and confined 
it; yet its diſciples muſt acknowledge alſo, that they are taught to vindicate and 
defend the truth, as well as to ſearch it out. True Logick doth not require a long 
detail of hard words to amuſe mankind, and to puff up the mind with empty ſounds, 
anda pride ot falſe learning ; yet . diſtinctions and terms of art are neceſſary to 
range every idea in its proper claſs, and to keep our thoughts from confuſion. The 
world is now grown ſo wiſe, as not to ſuffer this valuable art to be engroſſed by the 
ſchools. In ſo polite and knowing an age, every mar of reaſon will covet ſome ac- 
quaintance with Logick, ſince it renders its daily ſervice to wiſdom and virtue, and to 
the aſtairs of common life, as well as to the ſciences. 

I will not preſume, Sir, that this little Book is improved fince its firſt compoſure 
in proportion to the improvements of your manly age. But when you ſhall pleaſe to 
review it in your retired hours, perhaps you may refreſh your own memory in ſome 
of the oarly parts of leurning And if you find all the additional Remarks and Rules 
made fo familiar to you already by your own obſervation, that there is nothing new 
among them, it will be no unpleaſing reflection that you have ſo far anticipated the 
preſent zeal and labour of, | | 

SIR, 
Your moſt faithful 
and obedient Servai 
i 
London, Aug. 24, 1724. | 
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INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL SCHEME. 


Loc:cx is the art of uſing maren well in our enquiries aſter truth, and the com» 
munication of it to others: | | 
Rasso“ is the glory of human nature, and one of the chief eminences where- 
by we are raiſed above our fellow creatures, the brutes, in this lower world. 

Reaſon, as to the power and principles of it, is the common gift of God to all men; 


though all are not favoured with it by nature in an equal degree : but the acquired 
imfrrevements of it in different men, make a mach greater diftinion between them 


than nature had made. I could even venture to ſay, that the improvement of reaſon 


kath raiſed the learned and the prudent in the European world, almoſt as much above 
the Hottentots, and other ſavages of Africa, as thoſe ſavages are by nature ſuperior 
to the birds, the beaſts, and the fiſhes. 


Now the deſign of Legict is to teach us the right uſe of our reaſon, or intellectual 
powers, and the improvement of them in ourſelves and others: this is not only 


neceſſary in order to attain any competent knowledze in the ſciences, or the affairs af 


learning, but to govern both the greater and the meaner actions of life. It is the 
cultivation of our reaſon by which we are better enabled to diſtinguiſh good from 
evil, as well as truth from falſehood : and both theſe are matters of the higheſt im- 
portance, whether we regard this life, or the life to come. 


The purſuit and acquiſition of truth is of infinite concernment to mankind. Here- 
by we become acquainted with the nature of things both in heaven and earth, and 
their various relations to each other. It is by this means we diſcover our duty to God 
and our ſcllow-creatures: by this we arrive at the knowledge of natural religion, and 


learn to contirm our faith in divine revelation, as well as to underitand what is reveal- 


ed. Our wiſdom, prudence and piety; our preſent conduct and our future hope, are 
all influenced by the uſe of our rational powers in the ſearch after truth; 


There are ſeveral things that make it very nn that our reaſon ſhould have 
ſome aſſiſtance in the exerciſe or uſe of it. 


This firſt is, the depth and difficulty of many truths, and the weakneſs of our reaſon to ſee 
far into things at once, and frenetrate to the bottom of them. It was a ſaying among the 
ancients, Feritas in futeo, Truth lies in a well; and, to carry on this metaphor, we 
may very juftly ſay, that Legict does, as it were, ſupply us with ſteps whereby we 


may go down to reach the water; or it frames the links of a chain, whereby we may 


draw the water up from the bottom. Thus, by the means of many reaſonings well 
connected together, philoſophers in our age have drawn a thouſand truths out of the 
depths of darkneſs, which our fathers were utterly unacquainted with, 


Another thing that makes it neceſſary for our reaſon to have ſome aſſiſtance given 
it, is the diſguiſe and falſe colours in which many things appear to us in this preſcat 
imperſect ſtate, There are a thouſand things which are not in reality what they ap- 
pear to be, and that both in the natural and the moral world : ſo the ſun appears to 
be flat as a pate of filver, and to be leſs than twelve inches in diameter : the moon 
appears fo be as big as the ſun, and the rainbow appears to be a large ſubſtantial 
arch in the ſky; all which are in reality groſs falſchoods, So knavery puts on the 
face of juſtice, hypocriſy, and ſuperſtition wear the vizard of piety, deceit and evil 
are often clothed in the ſhapes and appearances of truth and goodneſs, Now Logick 


*The word 7eaſer in this place is not confined to the mere faculty of reaſonings 
or inferring one thing from another, but includes all thc intellectual powers of man. 
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helps to ſtrip off the outward diſguiſe of things, and to behold —_ and judge of 
them in their own nature. 
Tnere is yet a farther proof that our intellectual or rational powers need ſome 


aſſiſtance, and that is, becauſe they are ſo trail and fallible'in the preſent ſtate; we 


are impoſed upon at home as well as abroad; we are deceived by our ſenſes, by our 
imaginations, by our paſſions and appetites, by the authority of men, by education and 
cuſtom, &c. and we are led into frequent errors, by judging according to theſe falſe and 
flattering principles, rather than according to the nature of things. Something of this 
frailty is owing to our very conſtitution, man being compounded of fleſh and ſpirit ; ſome 
thing of it ariſes from our infant fate, and our growing up by ſmall degrees to manhood, 
ſo that we form a thouſand judgments before our reaſon is mature. But there is flill 
more of it owing to our original defection from God, and the fooliſh and evil diſ- 
poſitions that are ſound in fallen man: ſo that one great part of the defign of Logick 
is to guard us againſt the deluſive influences of our meaner powers, to cure the 


miftakes of immature judgment, and to * us in ſome meaſare from the ruins of 


our fall. 

It is evident enough from all theſe things, that our reaſon needs the aſſiſtance of 
art in our enquiries aſter truth or duty; and without ſome ſkill and diligence in form- 
ing our judgments aright, we ſhall be led into frequent miſtakes, both in matters of 
ſcience and in matters of prafice, and ſome of theſe miſtakes may prove fatal too. 


The art of Logick, even as it aſſiſts us to gain the knowledge of the ſciences, leads 


us on toward virtue and happineſs : for all our ſpeculative acquaintance with things 
ſhould be made ſubſervient to our better conduct in the civil and religious life. This 
is infinitely more valuable than all ſpeculations; and a wife man will ufe them chiefly 
for this better purpoſe. 

All the good judgment and 3 that any man exerts in his common concerns 
of liſe, without the advantage of learning, is called natural logick; and it is but a 
higher advancement, and a farther affiftance of our rational powers, that is deſigned 
by and expected from this artificial Logick, 

In order to attain this, we muſt enquire what are the rincihal operations of the mind, 
which are put forth in the exerciſe of our reaſon ; and we ſhall find them to be theie 
four, namely, perception, judgment, argumentation and diſſsſition. 

Now the art of Logick is compoſed of thoſe obſervations and rules, which men have 


made about theſe four operations of the mind, perception, judgment, reaſoning, and dif- 


#:/ition, in order to aſſiſt and improve them. 


I. Perceſition, conceptiun, or afeferehenſion, is the mere fimple contemplation of things 


offered to our minds, without affirming or denying any thing concerning them. So 
we conceive or think of a horſe, a tree, high, ſwift, flow, animal, time, motion, mat- 
ter, mind, life, death, &c. The form under which theſe things appear to the mind, 
or the reſult of our conception or apprehenſion is called an idea. 


II. Judgment is that operation of the mind, whereby we join two or more ideas . 


together by one affirmation or negation ; that is, we either affirm or deny th to be 


that, So this tree is high; that horſe is not ſwift; the mind of man is a thinking be- 


ing; mere matter has no thought belonging to it; God is juſt; good men are often 
miſerable in this world; a righteous governor will make a difference betwixt the 


evil and the good; which ſentences are the effect of judgment, and are called ro- 


fo/ations, 

III. Argumentation or reaſoning is that operation of the mind, whereby we infer one 
thing, that is, one propoſition, from two or more propoſitions premiſed. Or it is the 
drawing a concluſion, which before was either unknown, or dark, or doubtful, from 
ſome propoſitions which are more known and evident. So when we have judged 
that matter cannot think, and that the mind of man doth think, we then infer and con- 
clude, that therefore the mind of man is not matter, 

So we judge that a Juft governor will make a difference between the evil and the good; 
we judge alſo that God is a fu governor; and from thence we conclude, that God will 


make a feos between the evil and the good. 
+ WM 
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_ This argumentation may be carried on farther, thus, Cod will one time or another nate 
a difference between the good and the evil; but there is little or mo difference made in this 
<vor/d; therefore there muft be another awor'!d wherein this difference ſhall be made. 


Theſe inferences or concluſions are the effects of reaſoning, and the three propoſi- 
tions taken all together are called a /y//ogiſm or argument. 
IV. Diſpofition is that operation of the mind, whereby we put the ideas, propoſi- 
tions and arguments, which wemhave formed concerning one ſubjeR, into ſuch an 
order as is fitteſt to gain the cleareſt knowledge of it, to retain it longeſt, and to ex- 
plain it to others in the beſt manner: Or, in ſhort, it is the ranging of our thoughts in 
ſuch order, as is beſt for our own and others conception and memory. The effect 
of this operation is called method. This very deſcription of the four operations of the 
mind and their effe Rs, in this order, is an inftance or example of method. 


Now as the art of Logick affifts our conceptions, ſo it gives us a large and compre» 
Kenfeve view of the ſubjects we enquire into, as well as a clear and diftint know- 
ledge of them. As it regulates our judgment and our reaſoning, ſo it ſecures us from 
miſtakes, and gives us a true and certain knowlefdge of things; and as it furniſhes us 


with method, ſo it makes cur knowledge of things both eaſy and regular, and guards our 
thoughts from confuſion. 

Legick is divided into four parts, according to theſe four operations of the mind, 
which it directs, and therefore we ſhall treat of it in this order, 


* a 


„ 


done here, becauſe I could not embarra . 
I were to diftinguiſh them, I could ſay, ferceftion is the conſciouſneſs of an object. 


[ 
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THE FIRST PART. 


2 wy 


Perception and Ideas. 


Tar firſt part of Logick contains obſervations and precepts about 

the firſt operation of the mind, perception or conception: and fince all 

our knowledge, how wide and large ſoe ver it grows, is founded 

upon our conceptions and ideas, here we ſhall conſider, | 
1. The general nature of them. 


2. The ohjeds of our conception, or the archetypes or paiterns of theſe 


A Ideas, 
3. The ſeveral dirijions of them. 8 | 
4. The words and terms whereby our ideas are expreſſed. 3 


5. General directions about our ideas. 
6. Special rules to direct our conceptions. 


CHAPTER I.—Of the Nature of Ideas. 


F IRST, the nature of conception or perception *- ſhall juſt be men- 
_ tioned. though this may ſeem to belong to another ſcience rather 


than Logick. 


Perception is that ac of the mind (or, as ſome philoſophers call it, 


rather a paſſion or impreſſion) whereby the mind becomes conſcious 


any thing. As when I feel hunger, thirſt, or cold, or heat; when I 
ſee a horſe, a tree, or a man ; when I hear a human voice, or thun- 
der, I am conſcious of theſe things ; this is called perception. If I 
ſtudy, meditate, wifh, or fear, l am conſcious of theſe inward acts 
alſo, and my mind perceives its own thoughts, wiſhes, fears, Fc. 

An idea is generally defined a repreſentation of a thing in the mind it 
is a repreſentation of ſomething that we have ſeen, felt, heard, &c. 
or been conſcious of. That notion or form of a horſe, a tree, or a 


man, which is in the mind is called the idea of a horſe, a tree, Or a 


man, 

That notion of hunger, cold, ſound, colour, thought, to wiſh, or 
fear, which is in the mind, is called the idea of hunger, cold, 

Note, The words concehtion and e are often uſed promiſcuouſly, as I have 

s a learner with too many diſtinctions; but if 


3 preſent; concefution is the forming an idea of the object whether preſent or 
Ablent. : Ms . | 9 
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It is not the outward object, or thing which is perceived, namely 
the horſe, the man, &c. nor is it the very perception or ſenſe an 
feeling, namely, of hunger, or cold, $c. which is called the idea; 
but it is the thing as it exiſts in the mind by way of conception, or repreſenta 
tion that is properly called the idea, whether the object be preſent 
or abſent. | by | 
As a horſe, a man, a tree, are the outward objects of our percep- 


tion. and the cutward archetypes or patterns of our ideas; fo our 


ſenſations of hunger, cold, $c. are alfo inward archetypes, or pat- 
terns of our ideas: but the notions or pictures of thoſe things, as 
they are confidered, or conceived in the mind, are preciſely the 
ideas that we have to do with in Legick. To ſee à horſe, or to feel cold, 
Is one thing ; to think of, and converie about a man, a horſe, hunger, 
or cold, is another. 

Among all theſe ideas, ſuch as repreſent bodzes, are generally cal- 
led images, eſpecially if the idea of ſhape be included. Thoſe in- 
ward repreſentations which: we have of /pirit, thought, love, hatred, 
cauſe, effeft, &c. are more pure and mental ideas, belonging more eſpe- 
cially to the mind, and carry nothing of ſhape or ſenſe in them. 
But I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particularly of the original 
and diſtinction of ideas in the third chapter. I proceed therefore 
now to conſider the objects of our ideas. | 


CHAP. II. the Objects of Perception. 
"Seger. I.—Of being in general. 


Tur ohect of perception 1s that which is repreſented in the idea 
that which is the archetype or pattern, according to which the idea 
is formed: and thus judgments, propoſitions, reajons, and long diſtourſes, 
may all become the objects of perception; but in this place we 
ſpeak chiefly of the fr and more ſimple objects of it, before they are 
Joined and formed into propoſitions or diſcourſes. 
Every obje& of our idea is called a theme, whether it be a being 
or not-being, for not-being may be propoſed to our thoughts, as well as 
that which has a real being. But let us firſt treat of beings, and that 
in the largeſt extent of the word. | 
A being is conſidered as poſſible, or as atual, | | 
When it is conſidered as pr/ible, it is ſaid to have an efence or na- 
ture; ſuch were all things before their creation: when it is conſidered 
as actual, then it is ſaid to have exiſtence alſo ; ſuch are all things which 
are created, and God himſelf the Creator. | 
Effnce therefore is but the very nature of any being whether it be 
actually exiſting or no. Araſe in winter has an eſſence, in ſummer it has 
exiſtence alſo. — | 
Note, There is but one being which includes exiftence in the very 
eſſence of it, and that is God; who therefore actually exiſts by na- 
tural and eternal neceſſity: but the actual exiſtence of every creature 
is * diſtinct from its eſence, for it may be, or may not be, as God 
aſes. | 
4 Again, Every being is conſidered either as ſubſiſting in and by it- 
ſelf, and then it is called a /ubfance ; or it ſuhſiſts in and by another, 
and then it is called a mode or manner of being. Though few writers 
allow mode to be called a being in the ſame perfect ſenſe as a /ub/tance 
is; and ſome modes have evidently more of real entity or being, than 
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others, as will appear when we come to treat of them. "Theſe things 
will furniſh us with matter for larger diſcourſe in the following ſec- 
tions. | | 
Sect. II. Subſtances and their various Kinds. 


A Subſtance is a being which can ſubſiſt by itſelf without depen- 
dance upon any other created being. The notion of jubjifting by it 
gives occaſion to lagicians to call it a ſubſtance. So a horſe, a houſe, 
wood, ſtone, water, fire, a ſpirit, a body, an angel, are called ſuhſlances, be- 
cauſe they depend on nothing but God for their exiſtence. 

It has been uſual alſo in the deſcription of ſubſtance to add, it is that 
which is the ſubje& of modes or accidents; a body is the ſubſtance 
or ſubject, its /hape is the mode. | 

But left we be led into miſtakes, let us here take notice, that 
when a ſubſtance is ſaid to /ub/i without dependance upon another crea- 
ted being, all that we mean is, that it cannot be annihilated, or utterly 


deſtroyed and reduced to nothing, by any power inferior to that of 


our Creator; though its preſent particular form, nature and proper- 
ties may be altered and deſtroyed by many inferior cauſes; a horſe 

may die and turn to duſt; wood may be turned into fre, ſmoke, and 
aſhes ; a houſe into rubbiſi, and water into ice or rapour; but the ſub- 
ſtance or matter of which they are made ſtill remains, though the 
forms and ſhapes of it are altered. A body may ceaſe to be a houſe, 
ora horſe, but it a body ſtill; and in this ſenſe it depends only upon 
God for its exiſtence. | 


Among /ubſances ſome are thinking or conſcious beings, or have a 


power of thought, ſuch as the mind of man, God, angels. Some are 
extended and ſplid, or impenetrable ; that is, they have dimenſions of 
length, breadth and depth, and have alſo a power of reſiſtance, or 
exclude every thing of the ſame kind from being in the ſame place. 
This is the proper character of matter or body. | 

As for the idea of /pace, whether it be void or full, that is, a vacuum 
or a plenum, whether it be interſperſed among all bodies, or may be 
ſuppoſed to reach beyond the bounds of the creation, it is an argu- 
ment too long and too hard to be diſputed in this place what the na- 
ture of it is: it has been much debated whether it be a real ſub- 
ſtance, or a mere conception of the mind, whether it be the immen- 
fity of the divine nature, or the mere order of co-exiſtent beings, 
whether it be the manner of our conception of the diſtances of bo- 
dies, or a mere nothing. Therefore 1 drop the mention of it here, 
and refer the reader to the fitſt eſſay among the Yhiloppphical Efuys, by 
J. V. publiſhed 1733. 7 | SN 

Now, if we ſeclude ſpace out of our conſideration, there will re- 
main but two ſorts of ſubſtances in the world, that is, matter and 
mind; or, as we otherwiſe call them, body and jpirit; at leaſt we have 
no ideas of any other ſubſtances but theſe *. [04 


* Becauſe men have different ideas and notions of ſubflance, I thought it not pro · 
per entirely to omit all accounts of them, and thereſore have thrown them into the 
margin, FA 

Some philoſophers ſuppoſe that our acquaintance with matter or mind reaches ne 
farther than the mere properties of them, and that there is a fort of unknown being, 
which is the ſubſtance or the ſubject by which theſe properties of ſolid extenſion and 


of cogitation are ſupported, and in which theſe properties inhere or exilt, But per- 


haps this notion riſes only from our turning the mere abtftracted or logical notion of 
ſubſtance or ſeli · ſubſiſting into the notion of a diſtinct phyſics! or natural being withe 
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Among ſubſtances ſome are called /imple, ſome are compound, whe- 
ther the words to be taken in a philoſophical or a vulgar fenſe. 

Simple jubftances, in a philoſophical ſenſe, are either hirits, which 
have no manner of compoſition in them, and in this tenſe God is 
called a ample being; or they are the firſt principles of bodies, 
which are uſually elements, of which all other bodies are com- 
pounded : elements are ſuch ſubſtances as cannot be reſolyed, or 
reduced, into two or more ſubſtances of different kinds. 

The various ſects of philoſophers have attributed the honour of 
this name to various things. The peripateticks or followers of Ariſ- 
totle made fire, air, earth, and water, to be the four elements, of 


which all earthly things were compounded ; and they ſuppoſed 
the heavens to be a quinteſſence, or a fifth ſort of body diſtinct from 
all theſe ; but ſince experimental philuſophy and mathematics have 
been better underſtood, this doctrine has been abundantly refuted. 
The chemiſts make jpirits, /alt, ſulplur, water, and earth to be their 
five elements, becauſe they can reduce all terreſtrial things to theſe 
five: this ſeems to come nearer the truth; though they are not all 
agreed in this enumeration of elements. In ſhort, our modern philoſo- 

hers generally 8 matter or body to be one ſimple, principle, or 
folid extenſion, which being diverſified by its various ſhapes, quanti- 


ont any neceſſity. Solid exten/icn ſeems to me to be the very ſubſtance of matter, or 
of all bodies; and a power of thinking, which is always in act, ſeems to be the very 
ſubttance of all ſpirits; for God himſelt is an intelligent, almighty power; nor is there 
any need to feck for any other ſecret and unknown being, or abſtracted ſubſtance 
entirely diſlinct from theſe, in order to ſupport the ſeveral modes or properties of mat- 
ter or mind, for theic two ideas are ſufficient for that purpoſe ; therefore I rather think 
theſe are ſubfarces. 3 | | 

It muſt be confeft when we ſay, ſpirit is a thinking ſubttance, and matter is an ex- 
tended ſolid ſubſtance, we are ſometimes ready to imagine that extenfron and /vlidity 
are but mere modes and frofierties of a certain ſubſtance or ſubject which ſupports them, 
and which we call ld; and that a power of thinking is but a mere mode and property 
of ſome unknown fub/ence or ſub ject which ſupports it, and which we call f4irit : but 
I rather take this to be a mere miſtake, which we are led into by the grammatical. 
form and uſe of words; and perhaps our logical way of thinking by /b/fances and 
modes, as well as our grammatical way of talking by fubfantives and adje&ives, help to 
delude us into the ſuppoſition. 

However, that I may not be wanting to any of my readers, I would let them know 
Mr. Locke's opinion, which has obtained much in the preſent age, and it is this: 
« That our idea of any particular ſubſtance is only ſuch a combination of ſimple ideas 
« as repreſents that thing as ſubſiſting by itſelf, in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea 
« of ſ«bflance (ſuch as it is) is always ready to offer itſelf. It is a conjunction of ideas 
% co-exifting in ſuch a cauſe of their union, as makes the whole ſubjze& ſubſiſt by it- 
« ſell, though the cauſe of their union be unknown; and our genetal idea of ſubſtance 
« ariſes from the ſclf-ſubſiftence of this collection of ideas. | | 

Now, if this notion of ſubſtance reſt here, and be confidered merely as an unknown 
cauſe of the union of properties, it is much more eaſy to be admitted; but if we pro- 
ceed to ſupport a ſort of real, ſubſtantial, diſtinct being, different from ſolid quantity 
or extenſion in bodies, and different from a power of thinking in ſpirits, in my opinion 
it is the introduction of a ncedleſs ſcholaitical notion into the real nature of things, 
and then fancying it to have a real exiftence. 

Mr. Locke in his Eſſay of Hum. Und. Book II. Chap. 22. f. 2. ſeems to ridicule this 
common idea of ſuhſtance, which men have generally ſuppoled to be a fort of ſub- 
fratum diſtinct from all properties whatſoever, and to be the ſupport of all properties. 
Yet, in Book IV. Chap. 3.4. 6. he ſeems to ſuppoſe there may be ſome ſuch un- 
known ſubitratum, which may be capable of receiving the properties both of matter 
and mind, namely, extenſion, ſolidity, and cogitation; ior he ſuppoſes it poſſible for 
God to add cogitatzon to that ſubſtance which is corporeal, and thus to cauſe matter to 
think. If this be true, then ſpirits (for @ught we know) may be corporeal beings, or 
thinking bodies, which is a doctrine too favourable to the mortality of the ſoul, But 
I leave theſe debates to the philoſophers of the age, and willnot be too poſitive in my 
opinion of this abftruſe ſubject. h | 

See more of this argument in Phil;phica! Eſſays, before cite, Eſſay 2, 


* 
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ties, motions, and ſituations, makes all the varieties that are found 
in the univerſe; and therefore they make little uſe of the word ele- 
ment, N 

Compound ſubſeances are made up of two or more ſimple ſubſtances ; 
ſo every thing in this whole material creation, that can be reduced 
by the art of man into two or more different principles or ſubſtances, 
is a compound body in the philoſophical ſenſe. | 

But, if we take the words ſimple and compound in a yulgar ſenſe, then 
all thoſe are imple ſubſtances, which are generally eſteemed uni- 
form in their natures. So every herb is called a ſimple; and every 
metal and mineral, though the chemiſt perhaps may find all his ſe- 
veral elements in each of them. So a needle is a ſimple body, bein 
only made of ſteel ; but a ſword or a knife 1s a compound, becauſe 
its haft or handle is made of materials different from the blade. So 
the bark of Peru, or the juice of ſorrel is a ſimple medicine: but 
when the apothecaries' art has mingled ſeveral ſimples together, it 
becomes a compound as diaſcordium or mithridate. | 

The terms of pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, are much 
a- kin to ſimple and compound. So a guinea is pure gold, if it has 
nothing but gold in it} without any alloy, or baſer metal; but if any 
other mineral or metal be mingled with it, it is called a mixt ſub- 
{tance or body. | 

Subſtances are alſo divided into animate and inanimate. Animate 
ſubſtances are either animal or vegetable. 

Some of the animated ſubſtances have various organical or inftru- 
mental parts fitted fer a variety of motions from place to place, and 
a ſpring of life within themſelves, as beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and inſects; 
theſe are called animals, Other animated ſubſtances are called ve- 

etables, which have within themſelves the principles of another 
ort of life and growth, and of various production of leaves, flowers, 
and fruit, ſuch as we ſee in plants, herbs and trees. | 

And there are other ſubſtances, which are called inanimate becauſe 
they have no ſort of life in them, as earth, ſtone, air, water, &c. _ 
| here is alſo one ſort of ſubſtance or being, which is compounded of 

body and mind, or a rational ſpirit united to an animal; ſuch is man- 
kind, Angels, or any other beings of the ſpiritual and inviſible world, 
who have aſſumed viſibte ſhapes for a ſeaſon, can hardly be reck- 
oned among this order of compounded beings, becauſe they dro 
their bodies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe viſible ſhapes whe 
their particular meſſage is performed, and thereby ſhew that theſe 
bodies do not belong to their natures. 1 | 


Sect. HI.—0f Modes in their various Kinds and firſt of eſſential and 
. | 3 accidental Modes. 5". 
THE next ſort of objects which are repreſented in our ideas, are 


called modes or manners of being +. i 8 : | 
A mode is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and of itſelf, but is always 


* Note, Vegetables as well as animals, have gotten the name of animated ſub- 
ances, becauſe ſome of the ancients ſuppoſed herbs and plants, beaſts, birds, & c. to 
have a ſort of ſouls diſtinct from matter or body, : 

+. Note, The term mode, is by ſome authors, applied chiefly to the relations or re- 
lative manners of being. But in logical treatiſes it is often uſed in a larger ſenſe, and 
extends to all attributes whatſoever, and includes the moſt effential and inward pro- 
perties, as well as outward reſpects and relations, and teaches to actions themſelves as 
well as manners of action. | . 
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eſteemed as belonging to, and ſubſiſting by the help of ſome ſub- 
funce, which, for that reaſon, is called its uit. A mode muſt de- 
pend on that ſubſtance for its very exiſtence and being; and that 
not as a being depends on its cauſe, (for ſo ſubſtances themſelves 
depend on God their Creator ;) but the very being of a mode de- 
ends on ſome ſubſtance for its ſubje&, in which it is, or to which 
it belongs; ſo motion, ſhape, quantity, weight, are modes of body ; know- 
ledge, wit, folly, love, doubting, judging, are modes of the mind ; for the 
one v0 ſubſiſt without body, and the other cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out mind. 

Modes have their ſeveral diviſions, as well as ſubſtances. 

I. Modes are either efential or accidental. 

An effential mode or attribute, is that which belongs to the very 
nature or effence of the ſubje& wherein it is; and the ſubject can 
never have the ſame nature without it; ſuch is roundneſs in a bowl, 
hardneſs in a ſtone, ſoftneſs in water, vital motion in an animal, ſolidity in 
matter, thinking in a fpirit ; for 1 that piece of wood which is now 

Lf a bowl may be made ſquare yet if the roundneſs be taken away, it is no 
1 longer a bow! : ſo that very fleſh and bones, _ is now an animal, 
1 may be without life or in ward motion; but if all motion be entirely 
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N gone, it is no longer an animal, but a carcaſs : ſo, if a body of mat- 
ter be diveited of jolidity, it is a mere void ſpace or nothing; and if 
. ſpirit be entirely without thinking, I have no idea of any thing that is 
4 left in it; therefore ſo far as I am able to judge, conſeioufneſs muſt be 
1 its eflential attribute“: thus all the perfections of God are called his 7 
attributes, for he cannot be without them. | | 
An efential mode is either primary or ſecondary, | 

A primary eſſential mode is the firſt, or chief thing that conſtitutes 

any being in its particular eſſence or nature, and makes it to be that 

which it is, and diſtinguiſhes it from all other heings : this is called 
the diference in the definition of things, of which hereafter ; ſo 

roundneſs, is the primary effential mode, or the difference of a 

bowl : the meeting of to lines is the primary eſſential mode, or the 
difference of an angle : the perpendicularity of theſe lines to each other 

is the difference, or a right angle: folid extenſion is the primary attri- 

Hate, or difference of matter: con/ſtiouſneſfs, or at leaſt a power of 
thinking, is the difference or primary attribute of a ſpirit , and 

to fear and love God is the primary attribute of a pious man. 

N ſecondary efſential mode is any other attribute of a thing, which is 

not of primary confideration : this is called a property : ſometimes 
indeed it goes toward making up the effence, eſpecially of a com- 

plex being, ſo far as we were acquainted with it ; ſometimes it de- 
wi _  pends upon, and follows from the eſſence of it; ſo volubility, or apt- 
| | neſs to roll, is the property of a bowl, and is derived from its round. 
f 
: 


neſs. Mobility and e or ſhape are properties of matter; and it 
is the property of a pious man to love his neighbour. | 
An accidental mode, or an accident, in ſuch a mode as is not neceſ- 
fary to the being of a thing, for the ſubje& may be without it, and 
yet remain of the ſame nature that it was before; or, it is that mode 
which may be ſeparated or aboliſhed from its ſubject; 1o Snoothneſ#, 


* Note, When I call ſolid extenſion an effential mode or attribute of matter, and 
Aer of thinkivg an eſſential mode or attribute of a ſpirit, I do it in compliance 
with common forms of ſpeech ; but perhaps in reality theſe are the very eſſences of 
ſubſtances themſelves, and the moſt ſubftantial ideas that we can frame of body and 
ſpirit, and have no need of any (we know not what) ſlHratum or unintelligible ſub- | 
ſtance to ſupport them in their exiſtence or being. ET 
+ See the note in the foregoing and this page, 
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they belong to all gold, but not only to gold; for 


and always. So lupe and diviſibility are properties o 


_ rived from it, and ſuch as is ſu 
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or roughneſs, blecknefs, or whiteneſs, motion or reſt are the accidents of a 
bowl ; for theſe may be all changed, and yet the body remain a 
bowl ſtill: learning, juſtice, folly, fickneſs, health, are The accidents of 


a man: motion, ſquareneſs, or any particular ſhape or ſize, are the ac- 


cidents of body; yet ape and /ize in general are eſſential modes of 
it, for a body muſt have ſome ſize or ſhape, nor can it be without 
them: ſo hope, fear, wiſhing, aſſenting, and doubting, are accidents of 
the mind though thinking in general ſeems to be eflential to it. 

Here obſerve, that the name of accident has been oftentimes given 
by the old peripatetick philoſophers to all modes, whether effential 
or accidental; but the moderns confine this word accident to the ſenſe 


in which I have deſcribed it. 


Here it ſhould be noted alſo, that though the word property be li- 
mited ſometimes in ah — treatiſes to the /econdary eſſential mode, yet 
it is uſed in common language to fignify theſe four ſorts of modes; 


of which ſome are eſſential, and ſome accidental. 


(I.) Such as belong to every ſubje& of that kind, but not only to 

thoſe ſubjects. So ' yellow colour and dudility are . of gold, 

aftron is alſo yel- 

low, and lead is ductile. 

(2.) Such as belong only to one kind of ſubje&@, but not to every 

ſubje& of that kind. So learning, reading, and writing, are properties 
of human nature; they belong only to man, but not to all men. 

(3.) Such as belong to every ſubje& of one kind, and only to 
them, but not always. So ſpeech or language is a property of man, 
= 5 belongs to all men, and to men only; but men are not always 

aking. 

Pa.) Such as belong to every ſubject of one kind, and to them only 

f body; ſo omniſ- 
cience and omnĩpotence are properties of the divine nature; for in 
this ſenſe properties and attributes are the ſame, and except in logi- 
cal treatiſes there is ſcarce any diſtinction made between them. 
Theſe called propria quarto mode in the ſchools, or properties of the 


fourth fort, 


Note, Where there is any one property or eſſential attribute, o 
ſuperior to the reſt, that it appears plainly that all the reſt are de- 
ficient to give a full dĩſtinction of that 

ſubje& from all other ſubjects, this attribute or property is called 
the eſſential difference, as is before declared; and we commonly ſay, 
the eſſence of the thing conſiſts in it; ſo the eflence of matter in ge- 
neral ſeems to conſiſt in ſolidity or ſolid extenſion. But for 15 moſt 
part we are ſo much at a loſs in finding out the intimate eſſence of 
articular natural bodies, that we are forced to diſtinguiſh the eſ- 
lential difference of moſt things by a combination of properties. 
So a ſparrow is a bird which has ſuch coloured feathers, and ſuch a 
articular ſize, ſhape, and motion. So wormwood is an herb which 
2 ſuch a leaf of ſuch a colour, and ſhape, and taſte, and ſuch a 
root, and ſtalk. So beaſts and fiſhes, minerals, metals, and works 
of art ſometimes, as well as of nature, are Tiſtinguithed by ſuch a 
collection of properties. I 


Secr. IV. The farther Dicifions of Mode. 


II. THE ſecond diviſion of modes is into abſolute and relatire. A 
abſolute mode is that which belongs to its ſubje&, without reſpe 
N C 2 
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to any other beings whatſoever : but a relatire mode is derived from 
the regard that one being has to others. So roundneſs and ſmoothneſs 
are the abſolute modes of a bowl ; for if there were nothing elſe 
exiſting in the whole creation, a bowl might be round and ſmooth ; 
but greatneſs and Pnaline are relative modes; for the very ideas of 
them are derived merely from the compariſon of one being with 
others; a howl of four inches diameter is very great, compared 
with one of an inch and an half; but it is very {mall in compariſon 
of another bowl, whote diameter is eighteen or twenty inches. 
Motion is the abſolute mode of a body, but friſtneſs or fowneſs are re- 
lative ideas, for the motion of a bowl on a bowling-green, is ſwift, 
when compared with a ſnail; and it is flow, when compared with a 
cannon bullet. | | 

Theſe relative modes are largely treated of by ſome logical and me- 
taphyfical writers under the name of relation; and theſe relations 
themſelves are farther ſubdivided into ue as arije from the nature of 
things, and ſuch as ariſe merely from the operations of our minds; one 
fort are called real relations, the other mental; fo the likeneſs of one 


egg to another, is a real relation, becaule it ariſes from the real na- 


ture of things; for whether there was any man or mind to conceive 
it or no, one e be like another : but when we conſider an 

egg is a noun ſubſtantive in grammar, or as ſignified by the letters 
e, f, g, theſe are mere mental relations, and derive their very nature 
from the mind of man. Ihe ſort of relations are called by the 
ſchools entia rationzs, or ſecond notions, which have no real being, but 


| by the operation of the mind. 
[ 


I. The third diviſion of modes ſhews us, they are either intrinfical 
or extrinſical. Intrinſical modes are conceived to be in the ſubject or 


ſubſtance, as when we ſay, a globe is round or ſtoiſt, rolling, or at reſt 


or when we ſay, a man is tall or learned, theſe are intrinſic nodes: but 
extrinſic modes are ſuch as ariſe from ſomething that is not in the ſub- 


ject or ſubſtance itſelf; but it is a manner of being, which {ome ſub- 


ſtances attain by reaſon of ſomething that is external or foreign to 
the ſubject; as, this globe lies within two yards of the wall ; or, this man 
is belyred or hated. Note, ſuch ſort of modes, as this laſt example, 
are called external denominations. | 

IV. There is a fourth divifion much a-kin to this, whereby modes 
are ſaid to be inherent or adherent, that is, proper or improper. Adhe- 


rent or improper modes ariſe from the joining of ſome accidental 


ſubſtance to the chief ſubje&, which yet may be ſeparated from it; 
ſo when a bowl is wet, or a boy is clothed, theſe are adherent modes; for 
the water and the clothes are diftint ſubſtances, which adhere to 
the bowl or to the boy; but when we ſay, the bow! is ſwift or round; 
when we ſay the boy is firong or wilty, theſe are proper or inherent 
modes, for they have a ſort of in-being in the ſubſtance itſelf, and do 
not ariſe from the addition of any other ſubſtance to it. 

V. Adtion and paſſion are modes or manners which belong to ſub- 
ſtances, and ſhould not entirely be omitted here. When a ſmith 
with a hammer ſtrikes a piece of iron, the hammer and the fith are 
both agents, or ſubje&s of action; the one is the prime or ſupreme, the 
other the ſubordinate : the iron is the patient, or the ſubject of paſſion, 
in a philoſophical ſenſe, becauſe it receives the operation of the 
agent; though this ſenſe of the words paſſion and patient differs much 
from the vulgar meaning of them®. 


Note, Agent ſignifies the deer, patient the ſufferer, afion is doing, paſſion is ſuffering : 
agent and action have retained their original and philoſophical ſenſe, though pa- 
tient and paſſion haye acquired a very different meaning in common language. 
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VI: The {th diviſion of modes may be into phyſical, i. e. natural, 
civil, moral, and ſupernatural, So when we confider the apoſtle Paul, 
who was a little man, a Roman by the privilege of his birth, a man 


of virtue or honeſty, and an inſpired apoſtle ; his low ſtature is a 
phyſical mode, his being a Roman is a civil privilege, his honeſty is a 


moral conſideration, and his being inſpired is jupernatural. 

VII. Modes belonging either to body or to ſpirit, or to both. Modes 
of body belong only to matter or to corporal beings ; and theſe are 
ſhape, ſize, ſituation, or place, &c. Modes of ſpirit belong only to minds; 


| ſuch are, knowledge, aſſent, diſſent, doubting, reaſoning, &c. Modes which 


belong to both have been ſometimes called mixt modes, or human 
modes, for theſe are only found in human nature, which is com- 
pounded both of body and ſpirit ; ſuch are ſenſation, imagination, paſ- 
ſion, &c. in all which there is a concurrence of the operations both 


ot mind and body, that is, of animal and intellectual nature. 


But the modes of body may be yet farther diſtinguiſhed. Some 


of them are primary modes or qualities, for they belong to bodies con- 


ſidered in themſelves, whether there were any man to take notice 
of them or no; ſuch are thoſe before-mentioned, namely, /hape, ſize, 
ſituation, &. ſecondary qualities, or modes, are ſuch ideas as we aſcribe 
to bodies on account of the various impreſſions which are made on 
the ſenſes of men by them, and theſe are called enſible qualities, 


which are very numerous ; ſuch are all colours, as red, green, blue, &C. 


ſach are all ſounds, as ſharp, Arill, loud, hoarſe ; all taſtes, as ſireet, bit= 
ter, bur; all ſmells, whether pleaſunt, offen/ive, or indifferent ; and all 
tactile qualities, or ſuch as affect the touch or feeling, namely, beat, 
cold, &c, Lheſe are properly called jzcondary qualities, for though we 
are ready to conceive them as exiſting in the very bodies themſelves 


which affect our ſenſes, yet true philoſophy has moſt undeniably 


proved, that all theſe are really various ideas or perceptions excited 


upon our ſenſes by their primary modes, that is, by means of the diffe- 
rent ſhape, ſize, motion, and poſition, of thoſe little inviſible parts 
that compoſe them. Thence it follows, that a ſecondary quality, con- 
ſidered as in the bodies themſelves, is nothing elfe but a power or 
apti'ude to produce ſuch ſenſations in us: See Locke's Eflay on the 
Underſtanding, Book II. Chap. 8. 

VIII. I might add, in the laſt place, that as modes belong to ſub- 


Nances, ſo there are ſome alſo that are but modes of other modes: for 


though they ſubſiſt in and by the /ub/ance, as the original ſubject of 
them, yet they are properly and directly attributed to Tome mode 
of that ſubſtance. Molion is the mode ofa body; but the fiftneſs, 
or llowneſs of it, or its direction to the North or South, are but modes of 
motion. IWatking is the mode or manner ofa man, or of a beaſt; but 


wall ing gracefully implies a manner or mode ſuperadded to that ac- 


tion. All comparative and ſuperlative degrees of any quality, are 
the modes of a mode, as fwifter implies a greater mea/ure of ſunftneſs. 

It would be too tedious here to run through all the modes, accidents, 
and relations at large that belong to various beings, and are co- 
piouſly treated of in genera! in the icience called metaphy/icks, or more 


properly ontology : they are alſo treated of in particular in thoſe 


ſciences which have aſſumed them ſeverally as their proper ſubjects. 
f Srxreœr. V.—Of the ten Categories. Of Subſtance modified. 
WIE have thus given an account of the two chief objects of our 


ideas, namely, ſubſtances and modes, and their various kinds; and in 


in human nature, by the different impreſſions that bodies make 
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theſe laſt Sections we have briefly compriſed the greateſt part of 
what is neceflary in the famous ten ranks of being, called the ten pre- 
dicaments, or categories of Ariftotle, on which there are endleſs vo- 
lumes of diſcourſes formed by ſeveral of bis followers. But that the 
reader may not utterly be ignorant of them, let him know the names 
are theſe : ſubſtance, quantity, quality, relation, ation, pafſim, where, when, 
tuation, and clothing. It would 4 mere loſs of time to ſhew how 
looſe, how injudicious, and even ridiculous, is this ten- fold diviſion 
of things; and whatſoever farther relates to them, and which may 
tend to improve uſeful knowledge, ſhould be ſought in ontology, and 
in other ſciences. 

Beiides fubfance and mode, ſome of the moderns would have us 
conſider the ſubſance modified, as a diſtin obje& of our ideas; but 1 


think there is nothing more that need be ſaid on this ſubje& than 


this, namely, There is ſome difference between à ſubſtance when 
it is confidered with all its modes about it, or clothed in all its man- 
ners of exiſtence, and when it is diſtinguiſhed from them, and con- 
ſidered naked without them. * 


Skcr. VI.—Of Not- being. 


AS being is divided into ſubſtance and mode, ſo we may conſider 
not-being with regard to both theſe. 

I. Not-heing is conſidered as excluding all u nee, and then all 
modes are allo neceſlarily excluded; and this we call pure nihility, 
Or mere nothing. | 

This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or a philoſophical ſenſe ; ſo 
we fav, there is nothing in the cup, in a vulgar ſenſe, when we mean 
there is no liquor in it; but we cannot ſay there is nothing iu the cup, in 
2 ftri& philoſophical ſenſe, where there is air in it, and perhaps a 
million of rays of light are there. | | 

II. Not-beng, as it has relation to modes or manners of being, may 


be conſidered either as mere negation, or as a privation. 


A negation is the abſence of that which does not naturally belong 
to the things we are ſpeaking of, or which has no right, obligation, 
or neceſſity to be preſent with it; as when we ſay a fone is inanimate, 
or blind, or deaf, that is, it has no life nor fight, nor hearing; nor 
when we ſay a carpenter or a fiſherman is unlearned, theſe are mere 
negalions. | 

But a prication is the abſence of what does naturally belong to the 
things we are ſpeaking of, or which ought to be preſent with it, as 
when a man or a horſe is deaf, or blind, or dead, or if a phyſician or a 
divine be unlearned, theſe are called privations; ſo the ſinfulneis of 
any human action is ſaid to be a privation; for ſin is that want of 
conformity to the law of God, which ought to be found in every 
action of man. | 

Note, There are ſome writers who make all ſort of relative modes or 
relations, as well as all external denominations, to be mere creatures 
of the mind, and entia rationis, and then they rank them alſo under 
the general head of not-beings ; but it is my opinion, that whatſoever 
may be determined concerning mere mental relations and external 
denominations, which ſeem to have ſomething leſs of entity or being 
in them, yet there are many real relations, which ought not to be 
reduced to ſo low a claſs, ſuch are the fituation of bodies, their 
mutual diſtances, their particular proportions and meaſures, the no- 
tions of fatherhood, brotherhood, ſonſhip, &c. all which are relatire 
ideas, The very eflence of ririuc or holineſs conſiſts in the conformity 
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of our actions to the rule of right reaſon, or tlie law of God: the 
nature and eſſence of ſincerity is the conformity of our words and ac- 


tions to our thoughts, all which are but mere relations ; and I think, 


we muſt not reduce fuch poſitive beings as pzety, and virtue, and truth, 


to the rank of non-entities, which have nothing real in them, though 


fin (or rather the ſinfulneſs of an action) may be properly called a 
not-being, for it is a want of piety and virtue. This is the moſt uſual, 


and perhaps the juſteſt way of repreſenting theſe matters. 


Arr. ——— ——— 
CHAP. III. Oy the several Sorts of Perceptions or Ideas. 


1 DEAs may be divided with regard to their original, their nature, 
their objects, and their qualities. 


| Sec. I. O, ſenfible, ſpiritual, and ahſtracted Ideas. 


THERE has been a great controverſy about the origin of ideas, 
namely, whether any of our ideas are innate or no, that is, born with 
us, and naturally belonging to our minds. Mr. Locke utterly denies 
it; others as 8 affirm it. Now, though this controverſy 
may be compromiſed, by allowing that there is a ſenſe, wherein our 
firſt ideas of ſome things may be ſaid to be innate, as | have ſhewn in 
ſome remarks on Mr. Locke's Eſſay, (which have lain long by me) 
yet it does not belong to this place and buſineſs to have that point 
debated at large, nor will it hinder our purſuit of the preſent work 
to paſs it over in ſilence. | | 

here is ſufficient ground to ſay, that all our ideas, with regard to 
their original, may be divided into three ſorts, namely, /en/ible, 
ſpiritual, and abſtrafted ideas. 

I. Senfible or corporeal ideas, are derived originally from our ſenſes, 
and from the communication which the foul has with the animal 
body in this preſent ſtate; ſuch are the notions we frame of all 
colours, ſounds, taſtes, figures or ſhapes, and motions: for our 
ſenſes, being converſant about particular fenfiBle objects, become 
the occaſions of ſeveral diftin& perceptions. in the mind, and thus 
we come by the ideas of yellow, white, heat, cold, ſoft, hard, bitter, 
ſweet, and all thoſe which we call nſible qualities. All the ideas 
which we have of body and the ſenſible modes and properties that 
belong to it, ſeem to be derived from ſenſation. | 

And howſoever theſe may be treaſured up in the memory, and wy 
the work of fancy may be encreaſed, diminiſhed, compounded, 
divided, and diverſified, (which we are ready to call our invention) 
F< they all derive their firſt nature and being from ſomething that 

as been let into our minds by one or other of our ſenſes. If Lthink 
of a golden mountain, or a ſea of liquid fire, yet the ſingle ideas of 
ſea, fire, mountain, and gold, came into my thoughts at firſt by ſen- 
fation ; the mind has only compounded them. ve 

II.* Spiritual or intellectual ideas are thofe which we gain by refle&- 
ing on the nature and actions of our own fouls, and turning our 


thoughts within ourſelves, and obſerving what is tranſacted in our 
own minds. Such are the ideas we have of thought, © ent, diſſent, 


Judging, reaſon, knowledge, underſtanding, will, love, fear, hope. he 
y ſenſation the ſoul contemplates things, as it were, out of itſelf, = 


Here the word /tiritua/ is uſed in a mere natural, and not in a religious ſenſe, _ 
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and Ar corporeal repreſentations or ſenſible ideas: by refle4ion - 
0 


the ſoul contemplates itſelf and things within itſelf, and by this 
means it gains ſpiritual ideas, or repreſentations of things intellectual. 

Here it may be noted, though the firſt original of theſe two ſorts 
of ideas, namely, /en/ible and jpiritual, may be entirely owing to theſe 
two principles, /nfation and reftetion, yet the recolleRion and freſh _ 
excitation of them may be owing to a thouſand other occaſions and 
occurrences of life. We could never inform a man who was born 
blind or deaf, what we mean by the words yellow, blue, red, or by 
the words loud or ſhrill, nor convey any juſt ideas of theſe things to 
his mind, by all the powers of Janguage, unleſs he has experienced 


thoſe ſenſations of found and colour; nor could we ever gain the 


ideas of thought, judgment, reaſon, doubting, hoping, &c. by all the 
words that man could invent without turning our thoughts inward 
upon the actions of our own fouls. Yet when once we have attain- 
ed theſe ideas by ſenſation and reflection, they may be excited afreſh 
by the uſe of names, words, ſigns, or by any thing elſe that has been 
connected with them in our thoughts; for when two or more ideas 
have been affociated together, whether it be by cuſtom or accident, 
or deſign, the one preſently brings the other to mind. A, 
III. Befides theſe two which we have named, there is a third ſort 
of ideas, which are commonly called ab/raQed ideas, becauſe though 
the original ground or occafion of them may be ſenſation, or reflec- 


tion, or both; yet theſe ideas are framed by another act of the mind, 


which we uſually call ab/tration. Now the word abſtraQion, ſignifies 
a withdrawing ſome parts of an idea from other parts of it, by which means 
ſuch abſtracted . are formed, as neither repreſent any thing cor- 

orcal or ſpiritual, that is, any thing peculiar or proper to mind or 


ody. Now theſe are of two kinds. 
Some of theſe abſtracted ideas are the moſt abſolute, general and 


univerfal conceptions of things conſidered in themſelves, without 
reipett to others, ſuch as entity or being, and not-being, eſſence, exiftence, 


act, power, ſubſtance, mode, accident, &c. 


The other tort of abſtracted idea is relative, as when we compare 
ſeveral things together, and conſider merely the relations of one 
thing to another, entirely dropping the ſubje& of thoſe relations, 
whether they be corporezl or ſpiritual ; ſuch are our ideas of cauſe, 


cffeR, likeneſs, unlikeneſs, ſubje, objef, identity, or fameneſs, and contrariety, 


order, and other things which are treated of in ontology. 

Moſt of the terms of art, in ſeveral ſciences may be ranked under 
this head of abſtracted ideas, as noun, pronoun, verb, in grammar, and 
the ſeveral particles of ſpeech, as wherefore, therefore, when, how, al- 
though, louſberer, &c. ſo connections, tranſitions, fimilitudes, tropes, and 


their various forms in rhetoric. 


Theſe abſtracted ideas, whether abſolute or relative, cannot ſo 
2 be ſaid to derive their immediate complete and diſtinct 
original, either from ſenſation, or reflection, (I.) Becauſe the nature 
and the actions both of body and ſpirit give us occaſion to frame ex- 
actly the ſame ideas of eſſence, mode, cauſe, effet, likeneſs, contrariety, 
&c. Therefore theſe cannot be called either ſenſible or ſpiritual ideas, 


for they are not exact repreſentations either of the peculiar qualities 


or actions of ſpirit or body: but ſeem to be a diſtin kind of idea 
framed in the mind, to repreſent our moſt general conceptions of 


things, or their relations to one another, without any regard to their na- 


tures, whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual. And, (2.) The fame 
general ideas of cauſe and efed, likeneſs, &c. may be transferred to a 


_ afterward attributed to jpirits. 
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thouſand other kinds of being, whether bodily or ſpiritual, beſides 
thoſe from whence we firft derived them: even thoſe abſtracted 
ideas, which might be firſt occaſioned by bodies, may be as properly 


Now, though Mr. Locke ſuppoſes jenſation and reſection to be the 


only two ſprings of all ideas, and that theſe two are ſufficient to fur- 


niſh our minds with all that rich variety of ideas which we have; 
yet a/;//ra@zon is certainly a different act of the mind, whence theſe 
abſtracted ideas have their original ; though perhaps ſenſation or 
reflection may furniſh us with all the firſt objects and- occaſions 
whence theſe abſtracted ideas are excited and derived. Nor in this 
ſenſe and view of things, can I think Mr. Locke himſelf would deny 
my repreſentation of the original of abſtracted ideas, nor forbid _ 
them to ſtand fora diſtin fpecies. 8 

Note, Though we have divided ideas in this chapter into three 


| ſorts, namely, /enfible, /piritual, and abſtrafted ; yet it may not he amiſs 


Juſt to take notice here, that a man may be called a compound fub- 


| ſtance, being made of body and mind, and the modes which ariſe 


from this compoſition are called mized modes, ſuch as ſenſution, paſſion, 
2i/tourſe, &c, 10 the ideas of this ſubſtance, or being called man, a 
of theſe mixed modes may be called mixed ideas, for they are not 
properly and ſtritly /piritual, ſenſible, or abſtracted. See a much larger 
account of every part of this chapter in the Philoophical Eſſays, by 
J. F. EL 3, 4, &c. | Es | 


Srcr. II. / ſimple and complex, compound and collective Ideas. 


IDEAS conſidered in their nature, are either /imple or complex. 

A ſimple idea is one uniform idea which cannot be divided or dif- 
tinguiſhed by the mind into two or more ideas; ſuch are a multitude 
of our ſenſations, as the idea of fiveet, bitter, cold, heat, white, red, blue, 
hard, ſoft, motion, reſt, and perhaps extenfion and duration: ſuch are 
alſo many of our ſpiritual ideas; ſuch as thought, will, wiſh, know- 
ledge, &c. | | | wy 

A complex idea, is made by joining two or more ſimple ideas toge- 
ther; as a ſquare, a triangle, a cube, a pen, a table, reading, writing, truth, 
falſehood, a body, a man, a horſe, an angel, a heavy body, a ſwift horſe, &C. 
every thing that can be divided by the mind into two or more ideas 


1s called complex. 


Complex ideas are often conſidered as /ingle and diſtin beings, though 
they may be made up of ſeveral ſimple ideas; ſo a body, a ſpirit, a 
houſe, a tree, a flower, —But when ſeveral of theſe ideas of a different 


Lind are joined together, which are wont to be conſidered, as diſtinct 
ſingle beings, this is called a compound idea, whether theſe united 
ideas be ſimple or complex. So a man is compounded of body and 


ſpirit, ſo mithridate is a compound medicine, becauſe it is made of 
many different ingredients: this I have ſhewn under the doctrine of 
tubſtances. And modes alſo may be compounded ; harmony is a com- 


pound idea made up of different ſounds united; ſo ſeveral different 


virtues muſt be united to make up the compounded idea or charac- 

ter, either of a hero, or a faint. [Es , 
But when many ideas of the ſame kind are joined together, and 

united in one name, or under one view, it is called a collective idea, ſo 

an army, or a parliament, is a collection of man; a dictionary, or 

nomenclatura, is a collection of words; a flock is a collection of 

ſheep; a foreſt, or grove, a collection of trees; a beap is a collection 

vol 'D | 
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of ſand, or corn, or duſt, $c. a city is a collection of houſes ; anoſe- 
gay is a collection of flowers; a month, or a year, is a collection of 
days; anda thouſand is a collection of units. 

The preciſe difference between a compound and collective idea is 
this, that a compound idea unites things of a different kind, but a 
collective idea things of the ſame kind: though this diſtinction in 
ſome caſes is not accurately obſerved, and cuſtom oftentimes uſes 
the word compound for collective. | 


"SECT. III .—Of univerſal and particular Ideas, real and imaginary. 


IDEAS, according to their objects, may firſt be divided into par- 
ticular or unitrerſul. | 

A particular idea is that which repreſents one thing only. 

Sometimes the one thing is repreſented in a looſe and indeter- 
minate manner, as when we ſay, ſome man, any man, one man, another 
man; ſome horſe, any horſe; one city, or another, which is called by the 
ſchools indiriduum ragum. — | 

Sometimes the particular idea repreſents one thing in a determi- 
nate manner, and then it is called a ſingular idea; ſuch as Bucephalus, 
or Alerander's horſe, Cicero the orator, Peter the apoſtle, the palace ol 
Verflles, this book, that river, the new fore, or the city of London; that 
idea which repreſents one particular determinate thing to me, is 
called a ſingular idea, whether it be fimple, or complex, or com- 

und. - ” 

The object of any particular idea, as well as the idea itſelf, is 
ſometimes called an individual: ſo Peter is an individual man, Lon- 
don is an individual city. So this book, one horſe, another horſe, 
are all indiciduals; though the word individual is more uſually limi- 
ted to one fingular, certain, and determined object. 

An univerſal idea 1s that which repreſents a common nature agree- 
ing to ſeveral particular things, ſo a horſe, a man, or a book, are called 
univerjal ideas becauſe they agree to all horſes, men, or books. 

And I think it not a miſs to intimate, in this place, that theſe uni- 
rerſul ideas are formed by that act of the mind which is called ab/trac- 
tion, that is, a withdrawing ſome part of an idea from other parts of 
it: for when ſingular ideas are firſt let into the mind by ſenſation or 
reflection, then, in order to make them univerſal, we leave out, or 
drop all thoſe peculiar and determinate characters, qualities, modes, 

or circumſtances, which belong merely to any particular individual 
being, and by which it difters from other beings ; and we only con- 
template thoſe properties of it, wherein it agrees with. other beings. 

Though it muſt be confeſſed, that the name of abſtracted ideas is 

ſometimes attributed to univerſal ideas, both ſenſible or ſpiritual, yet this 
abſtraction is not fo great, as when we drop out of our idea every en- 
ſible or ſpiritual repreſentation, and retain nothing but the moſt gene- 
ral and abſolute conceptions of things, or their mere relations to one 
another, without any regard to their particular natures, whether 
they be ſenſible or ſpiritual. And it is to this kind of conceptions, 
we more properly give the name of abſtracted ideas, as in the firſt 
ſection of this chapter. | 

An unixerſul idea 1s either general or fpecial. 5 

A general idea is called by the ſchools a genus; and it is one com- 


mon nature agreeing to ſeveral other common natures. So animal is 


22 becauſe it agrees to a horſe, lion, whale, butterfly, which are 
o common ideas; ſo fiſh is a genus, becauſe it agrees to trout, 
herring, crab, which are common natures alſo. 
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A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecies: it is one common 
nature that agrees to ſeveral ſingular individual beings ; fo hork, is 
a ſpecial idea, or a ſpecies, becauſe it agrees to Bucephalus, Trott, and 
. g City is a ſpecial idea, for it agrees to London, Paris, 

riſtol. | 

Note, I. Some of theſe univer/als are genus's, if compared with lefs 
common natures ; and they are ſpecies, if compared with natures 
more common. So bird is a genus, if compared with eagle, ſparrow, 
raven, which are alſo common natures : but it is a ſpecies, if com- 
pared with the more general nature, animal. The ſame may be ſaid 
of fiſh, beaſt, &c. | | 

This fort of univerſal ideas, which may either be conſidered as a 

enus, or a ſpecies, is called ſubaltern; but the higheſt genus, which 
1s never a ſpecies, is called the n general; and the lowelt ſpecies, 
which is never a genus, is called the moſt ſpecial. 

It may be obſerved here alſo, that, that general nature or p perty 
wherein one thing agrees with moſt other things is called its more re- 
mote genus: fo ſubſtance is the remote genus of bird or beaſt, becauſe 
it agrees not only to all kinds of animals, but alſo to things inani- 
mate, as ſun, ſtars, clouds, metals, ſtones, air, water, c. but «nmal 
is the proztmate or neareſt genus of bird, becauſe it agrees to fewer 
other things. Thoſe general natures which ſtand between the nea- 
reſt and moſt remote are called intermediate. | 

Note, II. In univerſal ideas it is proper to conſider their compre- 


henſion and their extenſion. “* 


The comprehenſion of an idea regards all the effential modes and 
properties of it : fo body in its comprehenſion takes in ſolidity, figure, 
quantity, 8 &c. So a bowl, in its comprehenſion, includes round- 
nels. volubility, &c. 83 

Ihe extenſion of an univerſal idea regards all the particular kinds 
and ſingle beings that are contained under it. So a body in its ex- 
tenſion, includes, ſun, moon, ſtar, wood, iron, plant, animal, &c. 
which are ſeveral ſpecies, or individuals, under the general name of 
body. So a bowl, in its extenſion, includes a wooden bowl, a bras bowl, 
a white and black bowl, a heavy bowl, &c. and all kinds of bowls, to- 
gether with all the particular individual bowls in the world. | 

Note, The comprehenſion of an idea is ſometimes taken in fo large a 
ſenſe, as not only to include the effential attributes, but all the pro- 
perties, modes, and relations whatſoever, that belong to any being, 
as will appear, Chap. VI. - 

This account of genus, and /pecies is part of that famous doarige of 
univerſuls, which is taught in the ſchools, with divers other formali- 
ties belonging to it; for it is in this place that they introduce diffe- 
rence, Which is the primary eſſential mode and property, or the ſe- 
condary eſſential mode, and accident or the accidental mode; and 
theſe they call the five predicables, becauſe every thing that is affirmed 
concerning any being muſt be either the genus, the ſpecies, the diſſer- 
ence, ſome property, ſome accident: but what farther is neceſſary to 
ſaid concerning theſe things will be mentioned when we treat of de- 


finitipn, 


Having finiſhed the doctrine of univerſal and articular ideas, I 
ſhould take notice of another diviſion of them, which alſo hath re- 
pe ct to their objects; and that is, they are either real or imagmary. 


Mete, The word exterior here is taken in a mere /ogical ſenſe and not in a phyſical 
and mathematical ſenſe. 8 * | 175 
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Real ideas, are ſuch as have a juſt foundation in nature, and have 
real objects or examples, which did, or do, or may actually exiſt, 
according to the preſent ſtate and nature of things; ſuch are all our 
ideas of AA broad, ſwift, ſ1-w, wood, iron, men, horſes, thoughts, 
ſpirits, a cruel maſter, a proud beggar, a man ſeven feet high. 
Imaginary ideas, which are alſo called fantaſtical or chimerical, are 

ſuch as are made by enlarging, diminifhing, uniting, dividing real 
ideas in the mind, in ſuch a manner, as no objects, or examples, did 
or ever will exiſt, according to the prefent courſe of nature, though 
the ſeyeral parts of theſe ideas are borrowed from real objects; fuch 
are the conceptions we have of a centaur, a fatyr, a golden moun- 
tain, a flying horſe, a dog without a head, a bull leſs than a mouſe, 
or a mouſe as big as a bull, and a man twenty feet high. 

Some of theſe fantaſtical ideas are pile, that is, they are not ut- 
terly inconſiſtent in the nature of things; and therefore it is within 
the reach of divine power to make ſuch objects; ſuch are moſt of 
the inſtances already given; but impeſſibles carry an utter incon - 
ſiſtence in the ideas which are joined; ſuch are ſelf- active matter, 
and infinite or eternal men, a pious man without honeſty, or hea- 
yen without holineſs. | 


Secr. IV.—The Diviſion of Ideas, with regard to their Qualities, 


IDEAS, with regard to their qualities afford us theſe ſeveral 
—_ - diviſions of them. 1. They are either clear and diſtin, or objeure 

| and confuſed. 2. They are vulgar or learned. 3. They are perfect 

or imperſect. 4. They are true or falſe. | 

I. Our ideas are either clear and diinct, or obſcure and confuſed. 

Several writers have diftinguithed the clear ideas from thoſe that 
are diſtinct; and the confuſed ideas from thoſe that are obſcure; 
and it muſt be acknowledged, there may be ſome difference be- 
tween them; for it is the Clearneſs of ideas for the moſt part makes 
them diſtin&: and the obſcurity of ideas is one thing that will always 
bring a ſort of confuſion into them. Yet when theſe writers come 
to talk largely upon this ſubject, and to explain and adjuſt their 
meaning with great nicety, I have generally found that they did 
not keep up the diſtinction they firſt deſigned, but they confound 
the one with the other. I ſhall therefore treat of clear or diſtin 
ideas, as one and the ſame ſort, and obſcure or contuſed ideas, as 
another. : 

A clear and diſtinct idea is that which repreſents the object of the 
mind with full evidence and ſtrength, and plainly diſtinguiſhes it 
from all other objects whatſoever. 

An obſcure and-confuſed idea repreſents the object either ſo faintly, ſo 
imperfectly, or ſo mingled with other ideas, that the object of it 
pot not 1 plain to the mind, nor purely in its own nature, nor 

ufficiently 3 'ogrony from other things. 
_ When we ſee the ga, and fiy nearer at hand, we have a clear and 
_ diftind idea of each; but when we look far toward the horizon, 
elpecially in a miſty day, our ideas of both are but obſcure and 
confuſed; for we know not which is ſea and which is ſky. So when 
we look at the colours of the rain-bow, we have a clear idea of the 
_ red, the blue, the green in the middle of their ſeveral arches, and 
a diſtin idea too, while the eye fixes there; but when we conſider 
the border of thoſe colours, they ſo run into one another, that it 
. renders their ideas confuſed and obſcure. $0 the idea which we 
have of our brother, or our friend, whom we ſee daily, is clear and 


the common gazer never obſerved, 
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diſtin; but when the abſence of many years has injured the idea, 
it becomes obſcure and contuſed. 

Note here, that ſome of our ideas may be very clear and diſtin in 
one reſpe&, and very obſture and confuſed in another. So when we 


ſpeak of a chiliagonum, or a figure of a thouſand angles, we have a 


clear and diſtinct rational idea of the number one thou ſund angles; for we 


can demonſtrate various properties concerning it by reaſon: but the 


image or ſenſible idea, which we have of the figure is but confuſed and 
obicure ; for we cannot preciſely diſtinguith it by fancy from the 
image of a figure that has nine hundred angles, or nine hundred and 


ninety. So when we ſpeak of the infinite dicifibility of matter, we 


always keep in our minds a very clear and diſtinct idea of: dirifion - 


and diviſibility. But after we have made a little progreſs in dividing, 
and come to parts that are far too ſmall for the reach of our ſenſes, 
then our ideas, or ſenſible images of theſe little bodies, become 
obſcure and indiſtinct, and the idea of iuſnite is very obſcure, imper- 
feR, and confuled. _ | | 

II. Ideas are either vulgar or learned. A vulgar idea reprefents to 
us the moſt obvious and ſenſible appearances that are contained in 
the object of them: but a learned idea penetrates further into the 
nature, properties, reaſons cauſes, and effects of things. —This is 
beſt illuſtrated by ſome example. 

It is a vulgar idea that we haye of a rainbow, when we conceive a 


large arch in the clouds, made up of various colours parallel to each 


other: but it is a learned idea which a philoſopher has when he con- 
fiders it as the various reflections and refractions of ſun-beams, in 


drops ot falling rain. So it is a vulgar idea which we have of the 


colours of ſolid bodies, when we perceive them to be, as it were, 
a red, or blue, or green tincture of the ſurface of thoſe bodies: but 
it is a philoſophical idea when we contider the various colours to be 


nothing elſe but different ſenſations excited in us by the variouſly 
refracted rays of light, reflected on our eyes, ina different manner, 


according to the different fize, or ſhape, or fituation of the particles 
of which the ſurfaces of thoſe bodies are compoſed. It is a vulgar 
idea which we have of a watch or clock, when we conceive of it as 
a pretty inſtrument, made to ſhew us the hour of the day: but it is 
a lcarned idea which the watchmaker has of it who knows all the 
ſeveral parts of it, the ſpring, the balance, the chain, the wheels, 
their axles, &c. together with the various connexions and adjuſt- 
ments of each part, whence the exa& and uniform motion of the 
index is derived, which points to the minute or the hour. So when 
a common underſtanding reads Virgil's Eneid, he has but a 

idea of that poem, yet' his mind is naturally entertained with the 
ſtory, and his ears with the verſe : but when a critic, or a man who 
has 1kill in poeſy, reads it, he has a learned idea of its peculiar 
beauties, he taſtes and reliſhes a ſuperior pleaſure ; he admires the 


Roman poet, and wiſhes he had known the Chriſtian Theology. 


which would have furniſhed him with nobler materials and machines 


than oll the heathen idols. 


It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the cartoons of 
Raphael at Hampton-court, and every one feels his ſhare of plea- 


ſure and entertainment: but a painter contemplates the wonders of 
that Italian pencil, and ſees a thouſand beauties in them which the 
vulgar eye neglected: his learned ideas, give him a tranſcendent | 


delight, and yet, at the ſame time, difcover the blemiſhes which 
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III. Ideas are either perſed or imperfet, which are otherwiſe called 

adequate or inadequate. | 

hoſe are adequate ideas which perfectly repreſent their archetypes 
or objects. [nadeguate ideas are but a partial, or incomplete repre- 
ſentation of thoſe archetypes to which they are referred. 
All our fmple ideas are, in ſome ſenſe, adequate or perfect, be- 
caule ſimple ideas, conſidered merely as our firſt perceptions, have 
no parts in them: ſo we may be ſaid to have a perfect idea of white, 
black, fweet, four, length, light, motion, reſt, &c. We have 
alſo a perfect idea of various figures, as a triangle, a ſquare, a 
cylinder, a cube, a ſphere, which are complex ideas : but our idea 
or imageof a figure of athouſand fides, ouridca of the city of London, 
or the powers of a loadſtone, are very imperfect, as well as all our 
ideas of infinite length or breadth, infinite power, wiſdom or du- 
ration: for the idea of infinite is endleſs and ever growing, and 
can never be completed. | | | 

Note, 1. When we have a perfect idea of any thing in all its parts, 
it is called a complete idea; when in all its properties, it is called com- 
prehenfive. But when we have but an inadequate and imperfect idea. we 
are only ſaid to apprehend it; therefore we uſe the term apprehenſion, 
when we ſpeak of our knowledge of God, who can never be com- 
prehended by his creatures. | | 

Note, 2. Though there are a multitude of ideas which may be 
called perfect, or adequate, in a vulgar ſenſe: yet there are ſcarce 
any ideas which are adequate, comprehenfive, and complete in a 
philoſophical ſenſe: for there is ſcarce any thing in the world 
that we know, as to all the parts, and powers, and properties of it, 
in 3 Even ſo plain an idea as that of a triangle has, perhaps, 

infinite properties belonging to it, of which we know but a few. 
Who can tell what are the ſhapes and poſitions of thoſe particles, 
which cauſe all the variety of colours that appear on the ſurface of 
things? Who knows what are the figures of the little corpuſcles that 
compoſe and diſtinguiſh different bodies? The ideas of braſs, iron, 
gold, wood, ftone, hyſſop, and roſemary, have an infinite variety of hid- 
den myſteries contained in the ſhape, ſize, motion, and pofition, of 
the little particles, of which they are compoſed ; and perhaps, alſo, 
infinite unknown properties and powers, that may be derived from 
them. And it we ariſe to the animal world, or the world of ſpirits, 
our knowledge of them muſt be amazingly imperfe&: when there 
is not the leaſt grain of ſand or empty ſpace, but has too many quel- ' 
tions and difficulties belonging to it, for the wiſeſt philoſopher upon 
earth to anſwer and reſolve. | | : 

IV. Our ideas are either true or falſe; for an idea being the repre- 
ſentation of a thing in the mind, it muſt be either a true or a falſe 
repreſentation of it. If the idea be conformable to the object or 
archetype of it, it is a true idea; if not, it is a falſe one. Sometimes 
our'ideas are referred to things really exiſting without us as their 
_archetypes. If I fee bodies in their proper colours I have a true 
idea; but when a man under the jaundice fees all bodies yellow, he 
has a falſe idea of them. So if we ſee the fun or moon rifing or 
ſetting, our idea repreſents them bigger than when they are on the 
meridian; and in this ſenſe it is a falſe idea, becauſe thoſe heavenly 
bodies are all day and all night of the ſame bigneſs, Or when I ſee 
a ftraight ſtaff appear crooked while it is half under the water, I ſay, 
the water gives me a alf idea of it. Sometimes our ideas refer to 
the ideas of other men, denoted by ſuch a particular word, as their 
archetypes: ſo when I hear a proteſtant uſe the words church and 


— 
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ſucraments, if I underſtand by theſe words, a congregation of faithful men 
who profeſs chriſtianity, and the two ordinances, baptiſm and the Lord's- 
ſupper, 1 have a true idea of thoſe words in the common ſenſe of 
proteſtants: but if the man who ſpeaks of them be a papiſt, he 
means the church of Rome and the ſeven e vom and then I bave a 
miſtaken idea of thoſe words, as ſpoken by him, for he has a different 
ſenſe and meaning: and in general, whenſoever I miſtake the ſenie 
of any ſpeaker or writer, I may be ſaid to have a falſe idea of it. 
Some think that truth or falſehood 3 belongs only to pro- 

ofitions, which ſhall be the ſubject of diſcourſe in the ſecond part of 
1 for, if we conſider ideas as mere impreſſions upon the mind, 
made by outward objects, thoſe impreſſions will ever be conform- 
able to the laws of nature in ſuch a caſe : the water will make a ſtick 
appear crooked, and the horizontal air will make the ſun and moon 
appear bigger. And generally where there is faſſehood in ideas, there 
ſeems to be ſome ſecret or latent propoſition, whereby we judge falſely 
of things: this is more obvious where we take up the words of a 
writer or ſpeaker in a miſtaken ſenſe, for we join his words to our 
own ideas, which are different from his. But after all, ſince ideas 
are pictures of things, it cannot be very improper to pronounce them 
to be true or falſe, according to their conformity or nonconformity to 
their examplars. | | 


CHAP. IV.—Of Words and their Several Divisions, together with 
the Advantage and Danger of them. 


SecT. I.——Of Words in general, and their Uſe. 


T youen our ideas are firſt acquired by the perceptions of ob- 
jeas, or by various ſenſations and reflections, yet we convey them 
to each other by the means of certain ſounds, or written marks, 
which we call words; and a great part of our knowledge is both ob- 
tained and communicated by thete means, which are called ſpeech 
or language. a | 
But as we are led into the knowledge of things by words, ſo we 
are oftentimes led into error, or miſtake, by the uſe or abuſe of words 
alſo. And in order to guard againſt ſuch miſtakes, as well as to 
promote our improvements in knowledge, it is neceſſary to acquaint 
ourſelves a little with words and terms. We ſhall begin with theſe, 
obſervations : | 
1, Words (whether they are ſpoken or written) have no natural 
connexion with the ideas they are defigned to fignify, nor with the 
things which are repreſented in thuſe ideas. There is no manner 
of affinity between the ſounds white in Engli/h, or blanc in French, and 
that colour which we call by that name; nor have the letters, of 
which theſe words are compoſed, any natural aptneſs to ſignify that 
colour rather than red or green. Words and names therefore are 
mere arbitrary ſigns invented by men to communicate their thoughts 
or ideas to one another. f 5 
2. If one ſingle word were appointed to expreſs but one ſimple 
idea, and nothing elſe, as white, black, ſweet, ſour, ſharp, bitter, 
extenſion, duration, there would be ſcarce any miſtake about them. 
But alas! it is a common unhappineſs in language, that different 
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anple ideas are ſometimes expreſſed by the 2 word; ſo the words 
dert and /arp are applied both to the oe s of hearing and taſting, 
as we ſhall ſee hereafter; and this, *perhaps, may be one cauſe or 
foundation of obſcurity and error ariſing from words. 

3. In communicating our complex ideas to one another, if we 
could join as many peculiar and appropriated words together in one 
ſound, as we join timple ideas to make one complex one, we ſhould 
ſeldom be in danger of miſtaking : when I expreſs the taſte of an 
apple, which we call the better cet, none can miſtake what I 
men. | | | 

Yet this fort of compoſition would make all language a moſt. 

- tedious and unweildy thing, ſince moſt of our ideas are complex, 
and many of them have eight or ten fimple ideas in them; ſo that 
the remedy would be worle than the diſeaſe; for what is now ex- 
preſſed in one {hort word, as month, or year, would require two lines 
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to expreſs it. It is neceflary therefore, that inge words be invented I 
to expreſs complex ideas, in order to make language ſhort and uſeful. [ 
But here is our great infelicity, that when ſingle words ſignify 1 
complex ideas, one word can never diſtinctly manifeſt all the parts n 
ot a complex idea; and thereby it will often happen, that one man If 
includes more or leſs in his idea, than another does, while he afhxes a 
the ame word to it. In this caſe there will be danger of miſtake be- u 
tween them, for they do not mean the ſame object, though they uſe e 
the ſame name. So, if one perſon or nation, by the word year mean 
twelve months of thirty days each, that is, three hundred and ſixty n 
days, another intend a hblar year of three hundred fixty-five days, in 
and a third mean a lunar year, or twelve lunar months, that is, three ol 
hundred fifty-four days, there will be a great variation and error in fa 
their account of things, unleſs they are well apprized of each other's th 
meaning beforehand. This is ſuppoſed to be the reaſon, why ſome of 
ancient hiſtories and prophecies, and accounts of chronology, are fo le 
hard to be adjuited. And this is the true reaſon of ſo furious and fa 
endleſs debates on many points in divinity ; the, words church, wor- We 
ap, idolatry, repentance, faith, eledtion, merit, grace, and many others ed 
which fignity very complex ideas, are not applied to include juſt the we 
ſame fimple ideas, and the ſame number of them, by the yarious im 
contending parties; thence ariſe confuſion and conteſt. or 
4. Though a ſingle name does not certainly manifeſt to us all the cet 
parts of a complex idea, yet it muſt be acknowledged; that in many of eve 
our complex ideas, the ſingle name may point out to us ſome chief En 
property which belongs to the thing that the word {ſignifies ; eſpecially MW fig; 
when the word or name is traced up to its original, through ſeveral an 
languages from whence it is borrowed. So an apoſtle ſignifies one ſenſ 
who is ſent forth. | | = 87 
But this tracing of a word to its original, (which is called en be 
is ſometimes a very precarious and uncertain thing; and after all, add 
ve have made but little progreſs towards the attainment of the full flat 
meaning of a complex idea, by knowing ſome one chief property of it. yet 
Wie know but a {mall part of the notion of .an apoſtle, by knowing tom 
barely that he is ſent forth. Es but 
5. Many (if not moſt) of our words which are applied to moral and proj 
intellectual ideas, when traced up to the original in the learned and 
languages, will be found to ſignify Aer and corporeal things: thus and 
the words apprehenſion, underſtanding, abſtraction, invention, idea, has 
inference, prudence, religion, church, adoration, &c. have all. a It in 
corporeal 3. in their original. The name ſpirit itſelf 
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| ſignifies breath or air, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; ſuch is the 
poverty of all languages, they are forced to uſe theſe names for in- | 
corporeal ideas, which thing has a tendency to error and confuſion. | 
6. The laſt thing I ſhall mention that leads us into many a miſtake 
is, the multitude of objects that one name ſometimes fignifies ; there 
is almoſt an infinite variety of things and ideas both ſimple and com- 
plex, beyond all the words that are iavented in any language; 
thence it becomes almoſt neceſſary that one name ſhould ſignify 
ſeveral things. Let us but confider the two colours of yellow and 
blue, if they are mingled together in any conſiderable proportion, 
they make a green: now there may be infinite differences of the 
proportions in the mixture of yellow and blue; and yet we have 
only theſe three words, yellow, blue, and green, to fignify all of 
them, at leaſt by one fingle term. | 

When I uſe the word /hore, I may intend thereby a coaſt of land 
near the ſea, or a drain to-carry off water, or a prop to ſupport a 
building; and by the ſound of the word porter, who can tell whether 
I miean a man who bears burdens, or a fervant who waits at a noble- 
man's gate? The world is fruitful in the invention of utenſils of 
life, and new characters and offices of men, yet names entirely new 
are ſeldom invented; therefore old names are almoſt neceſſarily 
uſed to ſignify new things, which may occaſion much confuſion and 
error in the receiving and communicating of knowledge. 

Give me leave to propoſe one ſingle inſtance, wherein all theſe 
notes ſhall be remarkably exemplified. It is the word bi/hop, which 
in French is called eveque; upon which I would make theſe ſeveral 
obſervations: ' I. That there is no natural connexion between the 
{ſacred office hereby ſignified, and the letters or ſound which ſignify 
this office; for both theſe words eveque and hi/hop fignify the ſame 
office, though there is not one letter alike in them; nor have the 
letters which compoſe the Engliſh or the French word any thing 
ſacred belonging to them, more than the letters that compoſe the 
words king or ſoldier. 2. If the meaning of a word could be learn- 
ed by its derivation of etymology, yet the original derivation of 
words is oftentimes very dark and unſearchable; for who would 
imagine that each of theſe words are derived from the Latin Epiſtopus, 
or the Greek Exit? Yet in this inſtance we happen to know 
certainly the true derivation; the French being anciently writ 
eveſque, is borrowed from the firſt part of the Latin word; and the old 
Engliſh biſcop from the middle of it. 3. The original Greek word 
ſignifies an overlooker, or one who ſtands higher than his fellows . 
and overlooks them: it is a compound word, that primarily fignifes 
ſenſible ideas, tranſlated to ſignify or include ſeveral moral or intellectual 
ideas; therefore all will grant that the nature of the office can never 
be known by the mere ſound or ſenſe of the word overlooker, 4. I 
add, farther, the word biſhop or epiſcopus, even when it is thus tran- 
ſlated from a ſenſible idea, to include ſeveral intellectual ideas, ma 
yet equally ſignify an overſeer of the poor; an inſpector of the cuſ- 
toms; a ſurveyor of the highways; a ſuperviſor of the exciſe, &c. 
but by the conſent of men, and- the language of ſcripture, itis ap- 
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id propriated to ſignify a ſacred office of the church, 5. This very idea 
2d and name, thus tranſlated from things ſenſible to ſignify a ſpiritual 
us and ſacred thing, contains hut one property of it, namely, one that” 
a, has the overſight or care over others; but it does not tell us whether 

a it includes a care over one church, or many: over the laity or the olergy. 
elf VOL. Vl. E W 
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6. Thence it follows, that thoſe who, in the complex idea of the 
word bj/hop, include an overſight over the clergy, or over a whole 
dioceſe of people, a ſuperiority of preſbyters, a diſtin power of or- 
dination, &c. muſt neceflarily diſagree with thoſe who include in it 
only the care of a ſingle ee $i” Thus, according to the 
various opinions of men, this word ſignifies a pope, a gallican biſhop, a 
tutheran ſuperintendant, an Engliſh prelate, a paſtor of a ſingle aſſembly, or a 
preſbyter or elder, Thus they quarrel with each other perpetually ; 
and it is well if any of them all have hit preciſely the ſenſe of the 
ſacred writers, and included juſt the ſame ideas in it, and no others. 

I might make all the ſame remarks on the word church or kirk, 
which is derived from kh o4xo;, Or the houſe of the Lord, contracted in- 
to Kyrioik, which ſome ſuppoſe to fignify an aſſembly of chriſtians, 
ſome take it for all the world that profeſſes chriſtianity, and ſome 
make it to mean only the clergy ; and on theſe accounts it has been 
the occaſion of as many and as furious controverſies as the word 
biſhop which was mentioned before. 


| Seer. II. Of negative and poſitive Terms. 
FROM theſe and other confiderations it will follow, that if we 
would avoid error in our purſuit of knowledge, we muſt take good 
heed to the uſe of words and terms, and be acquainted with the 


various kinds of them. 
I. Terms are either poſitzve or negative. 


Negative terms are ſuch as have a little word or ſyllable of denying 


jointed to them, according to the various idioms of every language, 
as unpleuſunt, imprudent, immortal, irregular, ignorant, infinite, endleſs, life- 
 tejs, deathleſs, nonſenſe, abyſs, anonymous, where the prepoſittons, un, im, in, 


non, a, an, and the termination leſs, ſignify a negation, either in Eng- 


liſh, Latin, or Greek. 

Pojitice terms are thoſe which have no ſuch negative appendices 
belonging to them, as life, drath, end, ſenſe, mortal. | 

But fo unhappily are our words and ideas linked together, that we 
can never know which are poſitive ideas, and which are negative, by 
the word that is uſed to expreſs them, and that for theſe reaſons: 
I, There are ſome poſitive terms which are made to ſignify a nega- 
tive idea; as dead is properly a thing that is deprived of life; blind im- 
plies a negation or privation of fight; deaf a want of hearing; dumb 
a denial of ſpeech. FRE | 

2dly, There are alſo ſome negative terms which my Poſitive ideas, 
ſuch as, immortal and deathiefs, which ſignify ever-living, or a con- 
tinuance in life; inſolent ſignifies rude and haughty ; indenmiſy to 
keep ſafe; and infinite perhaps has a paſitire idea too, for it is an idea 
ever growing; and when it is applied to God, it ſignifies his com- 
plete perfection. 8 

3dly, There are both pojfitive and negative terms, invented to ſignity 
the ame, inſtead of contrary ideas; as unhappy and miſerable, ſinleſs and 
holy, pure and undefiled, impure and filthy, unkind and cruel, irreligious and 
profane, unforgiving and revengeful, &c. and there is a great deal ot 
beauty and convenience derived to any language from this variety 
of exprefſion ; though tometimes it a little confounds our concep- 
tions of being and not being, our poſitive and negative ideas. 

A, may add alſo that there are ſome words which are nega- 

tive in their original language but ſeem poſitive to an Engliſhman, 
. becauſe the negation is unknown; an abyſs, a place without a bot- 
tom; anodyne, an caſing medicine; amneſty, an unremembrance, 0! 
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general pardon; anarchy, a ſtate without government; anonymous, 
that is, nameleſs; inept, that is, not fit; iniquity, that is, unrighteouſ- 
neſs ; znfant, one that cannot ſpeak, namely, a child; injurious, not 
doing juſtice or right. | | ES 
Ihe way therefore to know whether any idea be negative or not, 
is to conſider whether it primarily imply the abſence of any poſitive 
being, or mode of being; if it doth, then it is a negation or negative 
idea; otherwiſe it is a poſitive one, whether the word that expreſſes 
it be poſitive or negative. Yet after all, in many caſes, this 1s very 
hard to determine, as in amneſty, infinite, abyſs, which are original- 
ly relative terms, but they ſignify pardon, &c. which ſeem to be 
poſitive. So darkneſs, madneſs, clown, are poſitive terms, but they 
1mply the want of light, the want of reaſon, and the want of man- 
ners; {and perhaps theſe may be ranked among the negative ideas. 
Here note, that in the Engliſh tongue two negative terms are equal 
to one poſitive, and fignify the ſame thing, as not unkappy, ſignifies 
happy; not immortal, ſignifies mortal; he is no imprudent man, that ie, 
he is a man of prudence : but the ſenſe and force of the word in ſuch. 
a negative way of expreſſion, ſeem to be a little diminiſhed. 


SecT. III. ſimple and complex Terms. 


II. TERMS are divided into ſimple or complex. A fimple term is 
one word, a complex term is when more words are uſed to ſignify 
one thing. | 

Some terms are complex in words, but not in ſenſe, ſuch is the ſecond 
Emperor of Rome; for it excites in our mind only the idea of one man, 
namely, Auguſtus. Wa og 

Some terms are complex in ſenſe, but not in words; ſo when I ſay an 
army, a foreſt, I mearra multitude of men or trees; and almoſt all our 

+ moral ideas, as well as many of our natural ones, are expreſſed in 
this manner; religion, piety, loyalty, knarery, theft, include a variety of 
ideas, in each term. 

There are other terms which are complex both in words and ſenſe; 10 
when I ſay a fierce dog, OF a pious man, it excites an idea not only of 
thoſe two creatures, but of theit peculiar characters alſo. - 

Among the terms that are complex in ſenſe, but not in words, we may 
reckon thoſe ſimple terms which contain a primary and a ſecondary 
idea in them; as when I hear my neighbour ſpeak that which is not 
true, and I fay to him, this is not true, or this is falſe, I only convey. to 
him the naked idea of his error; this is the primary idea: But if I 
ſay it is a lie, the word lie carries alſo a ſecondary idea in it, for it im- 
plies both the falſehood of the ſpeech, and my reproach and cenſure . 
of the ſpeaker. On the other hand, If I ſay it is a miftake, this car- 
ries alſo a ſecondary idea with it ; for it not only refers to the falſe- 
hood of his ſpeech, but includes my tenderneſs and civility to him at 
the ſame time. Another inſtance may be this; when I uſe the 
word, inceſt, adultery, and murder, I convey to another not only the 
primary idea of thoſe actions, but I include alſo the ſecondary idea 
of their unlawfulneis, and my abhorrence of them. a od 

Note, I, Hence it comes to pals, that among words which ſignify” 

the ſame principal ideas, ſome are clean and decent, others unclean; 
ſome chaſte, others obſcene; ſome are kind, others are affronting and re- 
proachful, becauſe of the ſecondary idea which cuſtom has affixed to 


them. And it is the part of a wiſe man, when there is a neceſſity of 


expreſſing any evil actions, to do it either by a word that has a ſe- 
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condary idea of kindneſs or ſoftneſs; or a word that carries with it 
an idea of rebuke and ſeverity, acccrding as the caſe requires: ſo 


when there is a neceſſity of exprefling things unclean or obſcene, a 


wiſe man will do it in the moſt decent language, to excite as few 
uncleanly ideas as poſſible in the minds of the hearers. 
Note, 2dly, In the length of time, and by the power of cuſtom, 


words ſometimes change their primary ideas as ſhall be declared, and 


ſometimes they have changed their fecondary ideas, though the 
primary ideas may remain : ſo words that were once chaſte, by fre- 
quent uſe grow obſcene and uncicanly ; and words that were once 
honourable may, in the next generation, grow mean and contempti- 
ble. So the word dame originally ſignified a miſtreſs of a family, 
who was a lady, and it is uted ſtill in the Enghſh law to fignity a 
lady; but in common uſe now-a-days it repreſents a farmer's wife, 
or a miſtreſs of a family of the lower rank in the country. So thoſe 
words of Rab/hakeh ; Ha. xxxvi. 12. in our tranſlation, (Eat their own 
dung, &.) were doubtleſs decent and clean language, when our tran- 
flators wrote them, above a hundred years ago. The word eat has 
maintained its old ſecondary idea and inoffenſive ſenſe, to this day; 
but the other word in that ſentence has by cuſtom acquired a more 
uncleanly idea, and thould now rather be changed into a more de- 
cent term, and fo it ſhould be read in public, unleſs it ſhould be 
thought more proper to omit the fentence®. 

For this reaſon it is that the Jewiſh Rabbins have ſupplied other 
chaſte words in the margin of the Hebrew bible, where the words 


of the text, through time and cuſtom, are degenerated ; ſo as to 


carry any baſe and uncican ſecondary idea in them; and they read 
the word which is in the margin, which they call Keri, and not that 
which was written in the text, which they called Chetib. 


SECT. IV.—Of Words commo.. and proper, 


III. WORDS and names are either common or proper. Common names 
are ſuch as ſtand for univerſal ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whe- 
ther general or ſpecial. Theſe are called apellatices ; ſo fiſh, bird, man, 
city, river, are common names; and fo are trout, cel, lobſter, for they 
all agree to many individuals, and ſome of them to many ſpecies : 
but Cicero, Virgil, Bucephalus, London, Rome, ina, the Thames, are pro- 
per names, for each of them agrees only to one ſingle being. 

Note, Here, firſt, that a proper name may become in ſome ſenſe 
common, when it hath been given to ſeveral beings of the ſame 
kind; fo Cejar, which was the proper name of the ficſt Empetor, 
Fulius, became alſo a common name to all the following Emperors. 
And Tea, which was the proper name of one ſort of Indian leaf, is 
now-a-days, become a common name for many infuſions of herbe, 
or plants, in water; as ſage-tea, alehoof-tea, lemon-tea, &c. o 
Peter, Thomas, John, William, may be reckoned common names 
allo, becauſe they are given to many perſons, unleſs they are de- 
termined te ſignify a fingle perſon at any particular time or place. 

Note 1n the ſecond place, that a common name may become pro- 


per by cuſtom, or by the time, or place, or perſons that uſe it; as in 


Great-Britain when we ſay the King, we mean our preſent rightful 
ſovereign King GeorGE, who now reigns ; when we ſpeak of the 


Prince, we intend his Royal Highneſs GEORGE, Prince of Wales: 


* So in ſome places of the ſacred hiſlorians, where it is written, every one that fipeth 
| «gainft the wall, we ſhould read, every male, | 
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if we mention the city, when we are near London, we generally 
mean the city of London ; when in a country town, we lay the par- 
ſon, or the eſquire, all the pariſh knows who are the ſingle perſons 


intended by it; ſo when we are ſpeaking of the hiſtory of the New 
Teſtament, and uſe the words Peter, Paul, John, we mean thoſe 


three apoſtles. . 

Note, in the third place, that any common name whatſoever is made 
proper, by terms of particularity added to it, as the common words 
pope, kinF horſe, garden, book, o_ &c. are deſigned to ſignify a ſingu- 
lar idea, when we ſay the preſent pope ; the king of Great-Britain ; 
the horſe that won the laſt plate at Newmarket; the royal garden 
at Kenſington ; this book; that knife, &c. 


Srer. V.—Of concrete and ah rad Terms, 


IV. WORDS or terms are divided into ahſract and concrete. 

Arad terms ſignify the mode or quality of a being, without any 
regard to the ſubjeQ in which it is; as whiteneſs, roundneſs, length, 
breadth, wiſdom, mortality, life, death. 1 

Concrete terms, while they expreſs the quan; do alſo either ex 
preſs or apy. or refer to s ſubject to which it belongs: as white, 
round, long, broad, wiſe, mortal, living, dead. But theſe are not always 
noun adjectives in a grammatical ſenſe, for a fool, a knave, a philofo- 
pher, and many other concretes, are ſubſtantives, as well as Kknavery, 
_ and philoſophy, which are the abſtraQ terms that belong to 
them. | | 


SecT. VI.—Of univocal and equivocal Words. 


V. WORDS and terms are either univocal or equivocal. Univocal words 
are ſuch as ſignify but one idea, or at leaſt but one ſort of thing; 
equivocal words are ſuch as ſignify two or more different ideas, or 
different forts of objects. The words book, bible, fiſh, houſe, elephant, 
may be called wnivocal words ; for I know not that they hgmty any 
thing elſe but thoſe ideas to which they are generally affixed; but 
lead is an equivocal word, for it fignifes the head of a nail, or of a 
pin, as well as of an animal: nail is an equivocal word, it is uſed for 
the nail of the hand, or foot, and for an iron nail to faſten any 
thing. Poſt is equivocal, it is a piece of timber, or a ſwift meſſen- 
ger. A churchis a religious aſſembly, or the large fair building where 
they meet; and ſometimes the ſame word means a ſynod of 
biſhops, or of preſbyters, and in ſome places it is the pope and a 
general council. | | | SED 

Here let it be noted, that when two or more words fignify the 
lame thing, as wave and billow, mead and meadow, they are uſually cal- 
led ſynonymous words, but it ſeems very ſtrange, that words, which 
are directly contrary to each other, fhould ſometimes repreſent al- 
moſt the ſame ideas; yet thus it is in ſome few inſtances ; a valu- 
able, or an invaluable bleſſing ; a ſhameful, or a ſhameleſs villain; a thick 
Hull, or a thin feull'd fellow, a mere paper ſkull ; a man of a large conſei- 
ence, little conſcience, or no conſtience ; a faNous raſcal, or an infumous one. 
So uncertain a thing is human language, whoſe foundation and ſup- 
port is cuſtom ! | | 

As words fignifying the ſame thing are called ſynonymous, ſo equi- 
vocal words, or thoſe which ſignify Seen things, are called homony-- 


maus, or ambiguous; and when perſons uſe ſuch ambiguous words, 


with a deſign to deceive, it is called equivocation. 
Our /imple ideas, and eſpecially the ſenſible qualities, furniſh us 
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with a great variety of equivocal or ambiguous words ; for theſe he- 
ing the firtt, and moſt natural ideas we have, we borrow ſome 
of their names, to ſignify many other ideas, both ſimple and com- 
plex. The word tweet expreſſes the pleaſant perceptions of almoſt 
every ſente ; jtgar is {weet, but it hath not the ſame ſweetneſs as 
muſic ; nor hath muſic the ſweetneſs of a roſe; and a ſweet profpe# 
differs from them all ; nor yet have any of theſe the ſame {weetneſs 
as di/courſe, counſel, or meditation hath ; yet the royal Pſalmiſt faith of 
a man, He took feet counſel together; and of God, My meditation of 
him ſhall be jreet. Bitter is alſo ſuch an equivocal word; there is bit- 
ter wormwoed, there are bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and a 


bitter cold morning. So there is a ſharpneſs in vinegar, and there is a 


ſharpneſs in pain, in jorrow and in reproach ; there is a ſharp eye, 
a ſharp uit, and a ſharp ſtord: but there is not one of theſe ſeven 
Har pneſſes the ſame as another of them, and a ſharp eaſt wind is diffe- 
rent from them all. | 

There are alſo verbs or words of action, which are equivocal, as 
well as nouns or names. The words to bear, to take, to come, to get, 
are ſufficient inſtances of it: or when we fay, to bear a burden, to 
bear ſorrow or reproach, to bear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear 
fruit, or to hear children, the word hear is uſed in very different ſen- 
ſes: and ſo is the word get, when we ſay, to get money, to get in, to 
get off, to get ready, togeta ſtomach, and to get a cold, &c. 

There 1s alio a great deal of ambiguity in many of the Engliſh 
particles; as but, before, beſide, with, without, that, then, there, for, forth, 
abore, about, &c. of which grammars and dictionaries will ſufficiently 
inform us. | 


Seer. VII.—Various Kinds of equivocal Words. | 


IT wouid be endleſs to run through all the varieties of words and 
terms, which have different fenſes applied to them; 1 ſhall on! 
mention therefore a few of the moſt remarkable and moſt uſeful dif. 
tinMions among theni. 

I, The firſt diviſion of equivocal words lets us know that ſome 
are equivocal only in their 2 or pronunciation others are equivocal 
only in writing, and others, both in writing and in ſound. 

Words equivocal in ſound only, are ſuch as theſe; the rein of a 
bridle, which hath the ſame ſound with the reign of a king, or a 
ſhower of rain: but all three have different letters, and diſtinct ſpel- 
ling. So might or ffrength, is equivocal in found, but differs in writ- 
ing from mite, a little animal, or a ſmall piece of money. And the 
verb to write, has the ſame found with wright a workman, right or 
equity, and rite or ceremony ; but it is ſpelled very differently in 
them all. » | 

Words equivocal in writing only are ſuch as theſe; to tear to pieces, 
has the ſame ſpelling with a tear: to lead, or guide, has the ſame let- 
ters as lead, the metal: and a bou! for recreation, is written the 
ſame way as a bow! for drinking: but the pronunciation for all theſe 
1s different. ; 

But thoſe words which are moſt commonly and juſtly called equi- 
vocal, are fuch as are both written and pronounced the ſame way, 
and Jet have different ſenſes or ideas den to them; ſuch are 
all the inſtances Which were given in the preceding ſection. a 
Among the words which are equivocal in hund only and not in 
writing. there is a large field for perſons who delight in jeſts and 
puns, in riddles and quibbles, to ſport themſelves. This ſort of 
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words is alſo uſed by wanton perſons to convey lewd ideas, under 
the covert of expreſſions capable of a chaſte meaning, which are 
called double entendres; or when perſons ſpeak falſehood with a deſign 
to deceive, under the covert of truth. "Though it muſt be confetled, 
2 all ſorts of equivocal words yield ſufficient matter for fuch pur- 

oles. 
: There are many cafes alſo, wherein an equivocal word is uſed, 
for the ſake of decency, to cover a foul idea: for the moſt chaſte 
and modeſt, and well-bred perſons, having ſometimes a neceſſity to 
{peak of the things of nature, convey their ideas in the moſt inof- 
fenſive language by this means. And indeed, the mere poverty of 
all languages makes it neceſſary to uſe equivocal words 5 man 
occaſions, as the common writings of men, and even the holy book 
of God, ſufficiently manifeſt. te 

2dly, Kquivocal words are uſually diſtinguiſhed, according to their 
original, into ſuch, whoſe various ſenſes ariſe from mere chance or 
accident, and ſuch as are made equivocal by deſign ; as the word 
bear ſignifies a ſhaggy beaſt, and it ſignifies alſo to bear or carry a 
burden; this ſeems to be the mere effect of chance: but if I call 
my dog bear, becauſe he is ſhaggy, or call one of the northern con- 
ſtellations by that name, from a fancied fituation of the ſtars in the 
ſhape of that animal, then it is by deſign that the word is made yet 


further equivocal. 


But becauſe I think this common account of the ſpring or origin 
of equivocal words is too flight and imperfeR, I ſhall reſerve this. 
ſubject to be treated of by itſelf, and proceed to the third diviſion. 
Za, Ambiguous, or equivocal words, are ſuch as are ſometimes 


taken in a large and general fenſe, and ſometimes in a ſenſe more 


ſtrict and limited, and have different ideas affixed to them accord- 
ingly. Religion, or virtue, taken in a large ſenſe, includes both our 
duty to God and our neighbour ; but in a more ſtrict, limited and 
proper ſenſe, virtue ſignifies our duty towards men, and religion our 
duty to God. Virtue may yet be taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and then it 
ſignifies power or courage, which is the ſenſe of it in ſome places of the 

ew Teſtament. So grace, taken in a large ſenſe, means the favour 
of God, and all the ſpiritual bleſſings that proceed from it, (which 
is a frequent ſenſe of it in the bible) but in a limited ſenſe it ſignifies 
the habit of holineſs wrought in us by divine favour, or a complex 
idea of the chriſtian virtues. It may alſo be taken in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe ; and thus it ſignifies any ſingle chriſtian virtue, as in 2 Cor. 
viii. 6, 7. where it is uſed for liberality. So @ city, in a ſtrict and 
proper ſenſe, means the houſes incloſed within the walls; in a larger 
ſenſe, it reaches to all the ſuburbs. | 

This larger and rider ſenſe of a word is uſed in almoſt all the 
ſciences, as well as in theology, and in common life. The word 


geography, taken in a ſtrict ſenſe, ſignifies the knowledge of the cir- 


cles of the earthly globe, and the fituation of the various parts of the 
earth ; when itis taken in a little Jarger ſenſe, it includes the know- 
ledge of the ſeas alſo ; and in the largeſt ſenſe of all, it extends to 
the various cuſtoms, habits, and governments of nations. When an 
aſtronomer uſes the word far in its proper and ſtrict ſenſe it is ap- 
plied only to the fixed ſtars, but in a large ſenſe it cludes the pla- 
nets alſo. | | 

This equivocal ſenſe of words belongs alſo to many proper names: 
{0 Aſia, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, is one quarter of the world; in a 


more limited ſenſe it ſignifies Natolia, or the lefler Afia ; but in the 
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ſtricteſt ſenſe it means no more than one little province in Natolia, 
where ſtood the cities of Epheſus, Smyrna, Sardis, &c. And this is 
the moſt frequent ſenſe of it in the New Teſtament. MFanders and 
Holland, in a ſtrict ſenſe, are but two fingle provinces among the ſe- 
venteen, but in a large ſenſe Holland includes feven of them, and 
Flanders ten. | 


There are alſo ſome very common and little words in all lan- 


guages, that are uſed in a more ente ie, or more limited ſenſe; ſuch 
as all, ecery, whatſoccer, &c. When the apoſtle ſays, all men have fin- 
ned, and all men muſt dic, all is taken in its moiſt univerſal and exten- 
five ſenſe, including all mankind; Rom. v. 12. When he appoints 
prayer to be made for all men, it appears by the following verſes, that he 
reſtrains the word all to ſignify chiefly all ranks and degrees of men; 
1 Tim. it. 1. But when St. Paul ſays, I plea/e all men in ail things; | Cor. 
x. 33. the word all is exceedingly limited, for it reaches no farthcr 
than that he pleaſed all thoſe men whom he converſed within all 
things that were lawful. | | 

4thily, Equivocal words are, in the fourth place, diſtinguiſhed by 
their {eral or figuratice ſenſe. Words are uled in a proper or literal 
ſenſe, when they are deſigned to fignity thoſe ideas tor which they 
were originally made, or to which they are primarily and generally 
annexed ; but they are uſed in a figuretice or tropical ſenſe, when 
they are made to ſignify ſome things, which only bear either a re- 
ference or a reſemblance to the primary ideas of them. So when 
two princes contend by their armies, we jay tbey are at war, in a 
proper ſenſe; but when we ſay there 1s a war betwixt the winds and 
the waves in a ſtorm, this is called figurative, and the peculiar figure 
is a metaphor, So when the ſcripture ſays, Hiches make themjetces 
wings, and fly away as an eagle toward heaven, the wings and the flight of 
the eagle are proper expreſſions; but when flight and wings are ap- 
plied to riches, it is only by way of figure and metaphor. So when a 
man is faid to repent or laugh, or grieve, it is literally taken; but 
when God is faid to be grieved, to repent, or laugh, &c. theſe are all 
figurative expreſſions borrowed from a reſemblance to mankind. 
And when the words /ob or E/her are uſed to fignify thoſe very per- 
ſons, it is the [iteral ſenſe of them; but when they ſignify thoſe two 
books of ſcripture, this is a figurative ſenſe. The names of Horace, 
Jucenal, and Milton, are uſed in the ſame manner, either for books or 
men. 

When a word, which originally ſignifies any particular idea or 
object, is attributed to ſeveral other objects, not ſo much by way of 
reſemblance, but rather on the account of ſome evident reference or 
relation to the original idea, this is ſometimes peculiarly called an 
analogical word; ſo a {ound or healthy pulſe; a ſound digeſtion ; 
ſound ſleep ; are allſo called with reference to a ſound and healthy 
conſtitution ; but if you ſpeak of ſound doctrine or ſound ſpeech, 
this is by way of reſemblance to health: and the words are meta- 
phorical : yet many times analogy and metaphor are uſed promiſcuouſly 
in the ſame ſenſe, and not diſtinguiſhed. 

Here note, That the deſign of metaphorical language, and figures 
of ſpeech, is not merely to repreſent our ideas, but to repreſent them 
with vivactity, ſpirit, affection, and power; and though they often 
make a deeper impreſſion on the mind of the hearer, yet they do as 
often lead him into a miſtake, if they are uſed at improper times and 
places. Ther, fore, where the deſign of the ſpeaker or writer is 
merely to explain, in/iru&, and to lead into the knowledge of naked 
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truth ; he ought for the moſt part to uſe plain and proper words, if 
the language affords them, and not to deal much in figurative 
ſpeech. ' But this fort of terms is uſed very profitably by poets and 
orators, whoſe buſineſs is to move, and — * and work on the 


paſſions, as well as on the underſtanding. Figures are alſo happily 


employed in proverbial moral ſayings by the wiſeſt and the beſt of 
men, to impreſs them deeper on the memory by ſenſible images; 
and they are often uſed for other valuable purpoſes in the ſacred 
writings. | Eon 

5thly, I might adjoin another fort of equivocal words; as there are 
ſome which have a different meaning in common language, from 
what they have in the ſciences; the word paſſion ſignifies the re- 
ceiving any action in a large philoſophical ſenſe ; in a more limited 
philoſophical ſenſe, it ſignifies any of the affections of human na- 
ture, as love, fear, joy, forrow, &c. But the common people con- 
fine it only to anger: fo the word ſimple, philoſophically, ſiguiſies 


/ingle, but vulgarly it is uted for fooliſh. 


6:hly, Other equivocal words are uſed ſometimes in an abſolute 
{enſe, as when God is called perfet ; which allows of no defect; 
and fometimes in a comparative ſenſe, as good men are oftentimes 
called perfect in ſeripture, in compariſon of thoſe who are much in- 


ferior to them in knowledge or holineſs : but I have dwelt rather too 


long upon this ſubject already, therefore I add no more. 
Src. VIII. Ile Origin or Cauſes of equivocal Words. 


NOW, that we may become more ſkilful in guarding ourſelves 
and others againſt the danger of miſtakes which may ariſe from 
equivocal words, it may not be amiſs to conclude this chapter 
with a ſhort account of the various ways or means whereby a word 
changes its ſignification, or acquires any new ſenſe, and thus becomes 
equirocal, eſpecially if it keeps its old ſenſe alſo, 

1. Mere chance e gives the ſame word different ſenſes ; as 
the word (ight ſignifies a body that is not heavy ; and it alſo ſignifies 
the effect of ſun- beams, or the medium whereby we fee objects: 
this is merely accidental, for there ſeems to be no connection be- 
tween theſe two ſenſes, nor any reaſon for them. # 

2. Error and miſtake is another occaſion of giving various ſenſes to 
the ſame word; as when different perſons read the names of prieft, 
biſhop, church, eafter, &c. in the New Teſtament, they affix different 
ideas to them, for want of acquaintance with the true meaning of 
the ſacred writer; though it muſt be confeſſed, theſe various ſenſes, 


which might ariſe at firſt from honeſt miſtake, may be culpably ſup- 


orted and propagated by intereſt, ambition, prejudice, and a party- 
pirit on any fide. | | 
3. Time and cuſtom alters the meaning of words. Knave heretofore 
ſignified a diligent ſervant (Gnarus ;).and a villain was an under tenant 
to the Lord or the manor (Villicus;) but now both theſe words.carry 
an idea of wickedneſs and reproach to them. A ba{ad once ſigni- 
fied a ſolemn and ſacred ſong, as well as one that is trivial, when 
Solomon's ſong was called the ballad of ballads : but now it is ap- 
plied to nothing but trifling verſe, or comical ſubjects. I 
4. Words change their ſenſe by figures and metaphors, which are 
derived from ſome real analogy or reſemblance between ſeveral things; 
as when wings and flight are applied to riches,- it ſignifies only, that 
VOL. vi. | „ 
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the owner may as eaſily loſe them, as he would loſe a bird who 
flew away with wings. 

And I think, under this head we may rank thoſe words, which 
ſignify different ideas, by a ſort of an unaccountable far-fetcht ana- 
logy, or diſtant reſemblance, that fancy has introduced between one 
thing and another; as when we fay, the meat is green, when it is 
half-roaſted : we {peak of airing linen by the fire, when we mean 
dryiag or warming it : we call for round coals for the chininey, 
when we mean large ſquare ones; and we talk of the wing of a rab- 
bit, when we mean the fore-leg : the true reaſon of theſe appella- 
tions we leave to the critics. | 

5. Words alſo change their ſenſe by the ſpecial occaſion of uſing 
them, the peculiar manner of pronounciation, the found of the voice, 
the motions of the face, or geſtures of the body; ſo when an angry 
maſter ſays to his ſervant, it is bravely done ! or you are @ fine gentleman / 
he means juſt the contrary ; namely, it is very ill done; you are a 
ſorry fellow ; it is one way of giving a ſevere reproach, for the 
words are {ſpoken by way of /ercajin, or irony. L 

6. Words are applied to various ſenſes, by new ideas appearing or 
ariſing faſter than new words are framed. So when gunpowder was 
found out, the word powder, which before ſignified only duſt, was 
made then to ſignify that mixture or compoſition of nitre, charcoal, 
_ &c. And the name canon, which before ſignified a law or a rule, is 
now alſo given to a great gun, which gives laws to nations. So foot- 
boys, who had frequently the common name of act given them, 
were kept to turn the ſpit, or to pull off their maſter's boots ; but 
when inftruments were invented for both thoſe fervices, they were 
both called jacks, though one was of iron, the other of wood, and 
very different in their form. | 

7. Words alter their ſignifications according to the ideas of the vari- 
ous perfons, ſeas, or parties, who uſe them, as we have hinted before; 
ſo when a papiſt uſes the word heretics, he generally mcans the pro- 
teſtants ; when a proteſtant uſes the word, he means any perſons who 
were wiljully (and perhaps contentiouſſy) obſtinate in fundamental errors. 
When a Jew ipeaks of the true religion, he means the inſtitution of 
Moſes; when a Turk mentions it, he intends the doctrine of Maho- 
met; but when a chriſtian makes uſe of it, he defigns to ſignify chrij- 
tianity, or the truths and precepts of the goſpel. | 

8. Words have different ſignifications according to the book, wri- 
ting, or diſcourle in which they ſtand. So in a treatiſe of anatomy, 
a foot fignifies that member in the body of a man: but in a book of 
geometry or men/juration, it ſignifies twelve inches. 

If I had room to exemplify moſt of theſe particulars in one fingle 
word, I know not where to chooſe a fitter than the word found, 
which ſeems; as it were by chance, to fignify three diſtin& ideas, 
namely, healthy, (from anus) as a found body; _ — fomus) as 
a ri found ; and to jound the fea (perhaps from the French unde, a 
probe, or att inſtrument to find the depth of water.) From theſe 
three, which i may call original ſenſes, various derivative ſenſes 
ariſe; as found ſleep, ſound lungs, ſound wind and limb, a ſound: 
heart, a ſound mind, ſound doctrine, a found divine, found reaſon, 
a found caſk, found timber, a ſound reproof, to beat one ſoundly, to 
found one's meaning or inclination, and a ſound or narrow ſea; turn 
theſe all into Latin, and the variety will appear plain. 

{| confeſs, ſome few of theſe which I have mentioned as the dif- 
ferent ſprings of equizocal words may be reduced in ſome caſes to 
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the ſame original: but it muſt alſo be granted, that there may be 
other ways beſides theſe whereby a word comes to extend its ſigni- 
fication, to include various ideas, and become equivocal. And though 
it is the buſineſs of a grammarian to purſue theſe remarks with more 
variety and particularity, yet it is alſo the work of a logiczan lo give 
notice of theſe things, left darkneſs, confuſion, and perplexity, be 
brought into our conceptions by the means of words, and thence our 
judgments and reaſonings become erroneous. 


— — — —— 


CHAP. v. General Directions relating to our Ideas. 


Direction I. Forxisn yourſelves with a rich variety of ideas ; ac- 
quaint yourſelves with things ancient and modern; things natural, 
civil and religious ; things. domeſtic and national : things of your 
native land, and of foreign cquntries; things preſent, paſt, and fu- 
ture; and above all, be well acquainted with God and yourſelves; 
learn animal nature, and the workings of your own fpirits. | 
Such a general acquaintance with things will be of yery great ad- 
vantage. | f 
The firſt benefit of it is this : it will affiſt the uſe of reaſon in all its 
following operations ; it will teach you to judge of things aright, to 


argue juſtly, and to methodiſe your thoughts with accuracy. When 


you ſhall find ſeveral things a-kin to each other, and ſeveral dif- 
ferent from each other, agreeing in ſome part of their idea, and diſ- 


agreeing in other parts, you will range your ideas in better order, 


you will be more eaſily led into a diſtinct knowledge of things, and 
will obtain a rich ſtore of proper thoughts and arguments upon all 
occaſions. | | | 

You will tell me, perhaps, that you deſign the ſtudy of the law or 
d;vinity ; and what good can natural halofophy or mathematics do you, 
or any other ſcience, not directly Tubordiuite to your chief deſign? 


But let it be conſidered, that all ſciences have a ſort of mutual con- 


nection; and knowledge of all kinds fits the mind to reaſon and 
judge better concerning any particular ſubject. I have known a 
judge upon the bench betray his ignorance, and appear a little con- 

le of ſuſpected murder brought be- 
fore him, tor want of ſome acquaintance with animal nature and 


_ philoſophy. 


Another benefit of itis this; ſuch a large and general acquaintance 


with things will ſecure you from perpetual admirations and furprizes, 
and guard you againſt that weakneſs of ignorant perſons, who have 


never ſeen any __ beyond the confines of their own dwelling, and 
er at almoſt every thing they fee; every thing 
beyond the {moke of their own chimney, and the reach of their own 


windows, is new and ſtrange to them. 


A third benefit of ſuch an univerſal acquaintance with things, is 
this; it will keep you from being too peſitzve and dogmatical from an 
excels of credulity and unbelief, that is, a readineſs to believe, or to 
deny every thing at firſt hearing; when you ſhall have often ſeen, 
that ſtrange and uncommon things, which often ſeemed incredible, 


are found to be true; and things very commonly received as true, 


have been found falſe. | 2 
The way of attaining ſuch an extenſine treaſure of ideas, is, with dili- 
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' gence to apply yourſelf to read the beſt books; converfe with the 


moſt knowing and the wiſeſt of men; and endeavour to improve wy 
every perſon in whole company you are; ſuffer no hour to paſs 
away in a lazy idleneſs, an impertinent chattering or uſeleſs trifles : 
viſit other cities and countries when you have ſeen your own, under 
the care of one who can teach you to profit by travelling, and to 
make wiſe obſervations; indulge a juſt curioſity in ſeeing the won- 


ders of art and nature: ſearch into things yourſelves, as well as 


learn them from others : be acquainted with men as well as books; 
learn all things as much as you can at firſt hand; and let as many of 
your ideas as poſſible be the repreſentations of things, and not 
merely the repreſentations of other men's 1deas : thus * ſoul, 
like ſome noble building, ſhall be richly furniſhed with original 

intings, and not with mere copics. | 

II. Uſe the moſt proper methods to reiain that treaſure of ideas which you. 
have acquired ; for the mind is ready to let many of them flip, unleſs 
ſome pains and labour be taken to fix them upon the memory. 

And more eſpecially let thote ideas be laid up and preſerved with 
the greateſt care, which are moſt directly ſuited, either to your eter- 


nal welfare, as a chriflian, or to your particular /alion and profeſſion in 


this life; for though the former rule recommends an univertal ac- 
quaintance with things, yet it is but a more general and ſuperficial 
knowledge that is required or expected of any man, in things which 
are utterly foreign to his own buſineſs : but it is neceflary you ſhould 
have a more particular and accurate acquaintance with thoſe things 
that refer to your peculiar province and duty in this life, ur your 
bappineſs in another. | | | 
here are ſome perſons who never arrive at any deep, ſolid, or 
valuable knowledge in any ſcience, or any bufineſs in lite, becauſe 
they are perpetually fluttering over the ſurface of things, in a curious 


and wandering ſearch of infinite variety; ever hearing, reading, or 


aſking after ſomething new, but impatient of any labour to lay up 


and preſerve the ideas they have gained: their fouls may be com- 


pared to a looking-glaſs, that wherefoever you turn it, it receives 
the images of all objects, but retains none. 

In order to preſerve your treaſure of ideas, and the knowledge 
you have gained, purſue the following advices, eſpecially in your 
younger years. | | 

1. Recolle& every day the things you have” ſeen, or heard, or read, which may 
have made an addition to your underſtanding : read the writings of 


God and men with diligence and perpetual reviews: be not fond of 


haſtening to a new book, or a new chapter, till you have well fixed 
and eſtabliſhed in your minds what was uſeful in the latt : make uſe 
of your memory in this manner, and you will ſenſibly experience a 
4 get improvement of it, while you take care not to load it to ex- 
ceſs. . 


2. Talk over the things which you have ſeen, heard; or learnt, with ſome pro- 


per acquaintance, I his will make a freſh impreſſion upon your 
memory; and if you have no tellow-{tudent at hand. none of equal 
rank with yourſelves, tell it over to any of your acquaintance, where 
you can do it with propriety and decency ; and whether they learn 
any thing by it or no, your own repetition of it will be an improve- 
ment to yourſelf: and this practice alſo will furniſh you with a 
variety of words, and copious language to expreſs your thoughts 
upon all occaſions. 
3. Commit to writing ſome of the moſt conſiderable improvement 
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which you daily make, at leaſt ſuch hints as way recal them again 
to your mind, when perhaps they are vaniſhed and loſt. And here 
| think Mr. Locke's method of adver/aria, or common-piaces, which he 
deſcribes in the end of the firſt volume of his Poſthumous Works, is 
the beſt; uſing no learned method at all, fetting down things as 
they occur, leaving a diſtinct page for each ſubject, and making an 
index to the pages. | | | 

At the end of every week, or month, or year, you may review 
your remarks for theſe reafons : r, to judge of your own improvement; 
when you ſhall find that many of your younger collections are either 
weak and trifling: or if they are juſt and proper, yet they are. 
grown now ſo familiar to you, that you will thereby ſee your own 
advancement in knowledg2. And in the next place, what remarks 
you find there worthy of your riper obſervation, you may note them 
teith a marginal ftar, inſtead of tranfcribing them, as o__ worthy of 
your ſecond year's review, when the others are neglected. 

To ſhorten ſomething of this labour, if the books which you read 
are your own, mark with a pen or pencil the moſt conſiderable 
things in them which you defire to remember. Thus you may read 
that book the ſecond time over with half the trouble, by your eye 
running over the paragraphs which your pencil has noted. It 1s but 
a very weak ohjection againſt this practice to ſay, I. ſhall ſpoil my book ; 
tor I perſuade myſelf, that you did not buy it as a bookſeller to fell 
it again for gain, but as a ſcholar, to improve your mind by it; and 
it the mind be improved, your advantage is abundant, though your 
book yields leſs money to your executors*. 

III. 4s you proceed both in learning and in life, make @ wife ob- 
fervation what are the ideas, what the diſcourſes and the parts of knowledge that 
have been more or leſs uſeful to yourſelf or others, In your younger years, 
while we are furniſhing our minds with a treaſure of ideas, our ex- 
perience is but ſmall, and our judgment weak; it is therefore im- 
poſfible at that age to determine aright concerning the real advantage 
and uſefulneſs of many things we learn. But when age and ex- 
perience have matured your judgment, then you will gradually 
drop the more uſeleſs part of your younger furmture, and be more 
ſolicitous to retain that which is moſt neceſſary for vour welfare in 
this life, or a better. Hereby you will come to make the fame 
complaint that almoſt every learned man bas done after long ex- 
perience in a ſtudy, and in the affairs of human life and religion: 
Alas ! how many hours, and days, and months, have J loſt in pur ſuing ſome parts 
learning, and in reading ſome authors, which have turned to no other account, 
but to inform me that they were not worth my labour and purſuit! Happy the 
man who has a wiſe tutor to conduct him beer all the ſciences in 
the firſt years of his ſtudy; and who has a prudent friend always at 
hand to point out to him, from experience, how much of every 
ſcience is worth his purſuit! And happy the ſtudent that is ſo wife as 
to follow ſuch advice. N 

IV. Learn to acquire @ government over your ideas and your thoughts, that 
they may come when they are called, and depart when they are hidden. There 
ac ſome thoughts that ariſe and intrude upon us white ve ſhun 


* Note, This advice of writing, marking, and reviewing your marks, refers chiefly _ 
to thoſe occaſional notions you meet with either in reading or in converſation ; but when 
Jou are directly and profeſſedly purſuing any ſubje of knowledge in a good ſyſtem 
in your younger years, the ſyſtem itſelf is your common-place-book, and mutt be en- 
urely reviewed. The ſame may be ſaid concerning any treatiſe which cloſcly, 
ſuccinctly, and accurately handles any particular theme. 
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apr ; there are others that fly from us, when we would hold and 
hx them. ; | 

If the ideas which you would willingly make the matter of your 
preſent meditation are ready to fly from you, you muſt be.obſtinate 
in the purſuit of them by an habit of fixed meditation; you muſt 
keep your ſoul to the work, when it is ready to ſtart afide every mo- 
ment, unlets you will abandon yourſelf to be a flave to every wild 
imagination. It is a common, but it is an unhappy and a ſhameful 
thing, that every trifle that comes acroſs the ſenſes or fancy ſhould 
divert us, that a buzzing fly ſhould teaze our ſpirits and ſcatter our 
beſt ideas: but we mult learn to be deat to and regardleſs of other 
things, beſides that which we make the preſent ſubject of our me- 
ditation : and in order to help a wandering ond tickle humour, it is 
proper to have a book or paper in our hands, which has ſome pro- 

r hints of the ſubject that we defign 3 We muſt be re- 


olute and laborious, and ſometimes conflict with ourſelves, if we | 


would be wiſe and learned. | 

Yet I would not be too ſevere in this rule: it muſt be confeſſed 
there are ſeaſons when the mind, or rather the brain, is over-tired 
or jaded with 3 and thinking; or upon ſome other accounts 
animal nature may be languid or cloudy, and unfit to affiit the ſpirit 
in meditation; at ſuch ſeaſons (provided that they return not too 
often) it is better ſometimes to yield to the preſent indiſpoſition: 
for if nature entirely refift, nothing can be done to the purpoſe, at 
lealt in that ſubje& or ſcience. Then you may think it propor to 
give yourſelf up to ſome hours of leiſure and recreation, or uſeful 
idleneſs: or if not, then turn your thoughts to ſome other alluring ſub- 
ect, and pore no longer upon the firſt, till ſome brighter or more fa- 
vourable moments ariſe. A {ſtudent ſhall do more in one hour, 
when all things concur to invite him to any ſpecial ſtudy, than in 
four hours, at a dull and improper ſeaſon. | 

I would alſo give the ſame advice, if ſome rain, or worthleſs, or 
Fooliſh idea, will croud itſelf into your thoughts; and if you find that 
all your labour and wreſtling cannot defend yourſelf from it, then 
divert the importunity of that which offends you by turning your 
thoughts to ſome entertaining ſubject, that may amuſe you a little, 
and draw you off from the troubleſome and impoſing gueſt ; and 
many a time alſo in ſuch a caſe, when the impertinent and intrud- 
ing ideas would divert from the preſent duty, devotion and prayer have 
been very ſucceſsful to overcome ſuch obſtinate troubles of the peace 
and profit of the ſoul. | | 

If the natural genius and temper be too volatile, fickle, and wan- 
dering, ſuch perſons ought in a more eſpecial manner to apply 
themielves to mathematical learning, and to begin their ſtudies with 
arithmetic and geometry: wherein new truths continually ariſing to 
the mind, out of the plaineſt and eaſieſt principles, will allure the 
thoughts with incredible pleaſure in the purſuit: this will give the 
ſtudent ſuch a delightful taſte of reaſoning, as will fix his attention 
to the ſingle ſubject which he purſues, and by degrees will cure the 
habitual levity of his ſpirit : but let him not indulge and purſue theſe 
ſo far, as to neglect the prime ſtudies of his deſigned profeſſion. 
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CHAP. vi. Special Rules to direct our Conceptions of Things. 


A Great part of what has been already written is deſigned to lay 


a foundation for thoſe rules which may guide and regulate our con- 
ceptions of things; this is our main buſineſs and deſign in the firft 
art of Logick, Now if we can but direct our thoughts to a juſt and 
appy manner in forming our ideas of things, the other operations of 
the mind will not ſo eaſily be perverted; becauſe moſt of our errors in 
judgment, and the weakneſs, fallacy and miſtakes of our argumenta- 
tion, proceed from the darkneſs, confuſion, defect, or ſome other 
irregularity in our conceptions. FE. 
Ihe rules to aſſiſt and direct our conceptions are theſe: 
1. Conceive of things clearly and diſtindtly in their own natures. 
2. Conceive of things completely in all their parts. 
3. Conceive of things comprehenſively in all their properties and rela- 
tions. | | 
4. Conceive of things extenſively in all their kinds. 
5. Conceive of things orderly, or in a proper method. 


SECT. I.—Of gaining clear and diſtin Ideas. 


THE firſt rule is this, Seek after a clear and diſtin conception of things 
as they are in their own nature, and do not content yourſelves with obſcure and 
confuſed ideas, where clearer are to be attained, | - | 

There are ſome things indeed whereof diſtinct ideas are ſcarce 
attainable, they ſeem to ſurpaſs the capacity of the underſtanding 
in our preſeat ſtate ; ſuch are the notions of eternal, immenſe, infinite, 
whether this infinity be applied to number, as an infinite multitude; 
to quantity, is infinite length, or breadth ; to powers and perfec- 
tions, as ſtrength, wiſdom, or goodneſs, infinite, &c. Though ma- 
thematicians in their way demonſtrate ſeveral things in the doctrine 
of infinites, yet there are ſtill ſome inſolvable difficulties that attend 
the ideas of infinity, when it is applied to mind or body; and while 
it is in reality but an idea ever growing, we cannot have ſo clear and 
diſtin& a conception of it as to ſecure us from miſtakes in ſome of 
our reaſonings about it. >: 

There are many other things that belong to the material world, 
wherein the ſharpeſt philoſophers have never yet arrived at clear 
and diſtinct ideas; ſuch as the particular /hape, ſituation, contexture, 
and motion of the ſmull particles of minerals, metals, plants, &C. whereby 
their very natures and eſſences are diſtinguiſhed from each other. 
Nor have. we either ſenſes or inſtruments ſufficiently nice and ac 
curate to find them out. There are other things in the world of ſpi- 
rits wherein our ideas are very dark and confuſed, ſuch as their unzon 
with animal nature, the way of their acting on material beings, and their con- 
verſe with each other, And though it is a laudable ambition to ſearch 
what may be know: of theſe matters, yet it is a vaſt hindrance to 
the enrichment of our underſtandings if we ſpend too much of our 
time and pains among infinites and unſearchables, and thoſe things 
for the inveſtigation whereof Fe are not furnithed with proper ta- 
culties in the preſent ſtate. It is therefore of great ſervice to the 
true improvement of the mind to diſtinguiſh well between know- 
ables and unknowables. | 

As far as things are knowable by us, it is of excellent uſe to ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to clear and diſtinct ideas. Now among many 


other occaſions of the darkneſs and miſtakes of our minds, there are 
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_ theſe two things which moit remarkabiy bring confuſion into our 


ideas. | 

1. That from our infancy we have had the ideas of things ſo far 
connected with the ideas of words, that we often miſtake words for 
things, we mingle and confound one with the other. | 

2. From our youngeſt years we have been ever ready to conſider 
things not ſo much in their own natures, as in their various rejpefs to 
ourſelves, and chiefly to our ſenſes; and we have alfo joined and 
mingled the ideas of ſome things, with many other ideas, to which 
they were not a-kin in their own natures. | 

In order therefore to a clear and diſtin knowledge of things, we 


muſt unclothe them of all theſe relations and mixtures, that we may 
- contemplate them naked, and in their own natures, and diftinguiſh 


the ſubject that we have in view from all other ſubjects whatſoever : 


now to perform this well, we muſt. here conſider the definition of 


words, and the definition of things. 
Sect. IL.—Of the Definition of Words or Names. 


IF we could conceive of things as angels and unbodied ſpirits do, 
without involving them in thoſe clouds which words and language 
throw upon them, we ſhould ſeldom be in danger of ſuch miſtakes 
as are perpetually committed by us in the preſent ſtate; and in- 


_ "deed it would be of unknown advantage to us to accuſtom ourſelves 


to form ideas of things without words, that we might know them in their 
ownpropernatures. But fince we muſt uſe words, both to learn and to 
communicate moſt of our notions, we ſhould do it with juſt rules of 
cautioh. L have already declared in part, how often, and by what 
means our words become the occaſion of errors in our conceptions 
of things. To remedy ſuch inconveniences, we muſt get an exact 
definition of the words we make uſe of, that is, we muſt determine 
preciſely the tenſe of our words, which is called the definition of the 
name. | 

Now a definition of the name being only a declaration in what ſenſe 


the word is-uſed, or what idea or object we mean by it, this may be 
_ expreſſed by any one or more of the properties, effects or circum- 


ſtances of that obje& which do ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from other 
objects: as if I were to tell what I mean by the word air, I may ſay, 
it is that thin matter which we breathe in and breathe out continually ; or it is 
that fluid body in which the birds fly a little abore the earth ; or it is that in- 
Tefible matter which fills all places near the earth, or which immediately encom- 
paſſes the globe of earth and water. So if I would tell what I mean by 
tight, I would ſay it is that medium whereby we ſee the colours and ſhapes of 
things ; or It is that which diſtinguiſhes the day from the night. It I were 
aiked what I mean by religion, | would anfwer, it is a collection of all 
our duties to God, if taken in a {tri and limited ſenſe ; but if taken 
in a large ſenſe, it is a collection of all our. duties both to God and man. 
Note, In defining the name there is no neceſſity that we ſhould be 
acquainted with the intimate efſcacgggr nature of the thing; for any 
manner of deſcription that will but ſuMciently acquaint another per- 
ſon what we mean by ſuch a word, is a-ſufficient definition for the 
name. And on this account, a ſynonymous word, or a mere nega- 
tion of the contrary a tranſlation of the word into another tongue, 
or a grammatical explication of it, is ſometimes ſufficient for this 
urpoſe ; as if one would know what I mean by a ſphere, I tell him 
it is a globe; if he aik what is a triangle, it is that which has three 
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angles; or an oval is that which has the ſhape of an egg. Dark is 
that which has no light; aſthma is a difficulty of breathing; a di 
horetick medicine, or a /udorifick, is ſomething that will provoke 
ſweating ; and an inſolvent, is a man that cannot pay his debts. - 

Since it is the deſign of Logick, not only to aſſiſt us in learning but 
in teaching alſo, it is neceſſary that we ſhould be furniſhed with 
ſome particular directions relating to the definition of names, both 
in teaching and learning. (7 

SecT. III. Directions concerning the Definition of Names. 

Direction I. Hare a care of making uſe of mere words, inflead of ideas, 
that is, ſuch words as have no meaning, no definition belonging to 
them : do not always imagine that there are ideas wherefoever 


there are names : for though mankind hath ſo many millions of 
ideas, more than they have names, yet ſo fooliſh and laviſh are we, 


that too often we uſe ſome words in mere waſte, and have no ideas 


for them; or at leaſt, our ideas are ſoexceedingly ſhattered and con- 
fuſed, broken and blended, various and unſettied, that they can fig- 
nify nothing toward the improvement of the underſtanding. You 
will find a great deal of reafon for this remark, if you read the 
Popith Schoolmen; or the Myftick Divines. 
Never reſt ſatisfied therefore with mere words which have no ideas be- 
longing to them, or at leaſt no ſettled and determinate ideas Deal 


not in ſuch empty ware, whether you are a learner or a teacher; for 


hereby ſome perſons have made themfelves rich in words, and 
learned in their own efteem ; whereas in reality, their underſtand- 


w have been poor, and they have nothing 
et me give, for inſtance, ſome of thoſe writers or talkers who 


deal much in the words nature, fate, tuck, « hance, penfection, power, life, 


fortune, inſtinct, &c. and that even in the moſt calm and inſtructive 
arts of their diſcourſe ; though neither they themſelves nor their 
1earers have any ſettled meaning under thoſe words; and thus they 
build up their reaſonings, and infer what they p'eafe, with an am- 
bition of the name of learning, or of ſublime elevations in religion ; 
whereas in truth, they do but amuſe themſelves and their admirers 
with welling words of vanity, underſtanding neither what they ſuy. nor whereaf 
they affirm. But this ſort of talk was reproved of old by the two chief 
apoſtles, St. Peter and St. Paul; 1 Tim. i. 7. and 2 Pet. ii. 18. 

When pretenders to philoſophy or good ſenſe grow fond of this 
ſort of learning, they dazzle and confound their weaker hearers, but 
fall under the neglect of the wife. The Epicureans are guilty of this 
fault, when they aſcribe the formation of the world to chance : the 
Ariſtoteliuns, when they ſay nature abhors a vacuum: the Stozes. when 


they talk of fate, which is ſuperior to the gods: and the gameſters, 


when they curſe their ill-luck, or hope for the favours of fortune. 
Whereas, if they would tell us, that by the word nature they mean 
the properties of any being, or the order of things eſtabliſhed at the 
creation; that by the word Fate, they intend the decrees of God, or the 
neceflary connection and influence of ſecond cauſes and effects; if 
by the word luck or chance they tignify the abjolute negation of any deter- 
nate cauſe, or only their ignorance of any ſuch cauie, we ſhould 
know how to converſe with them, and to aſſent to, or diſtent from 
their opinions. But while they flutter in the dark, and make a noiſe 
with words which have no fixed ideas, they talk to the wind, and 
never can profit. | | | 
"DS Tv | ir 
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I would make this matter a little plainer ſtill by inſtances borrow- 
ed from the Peripatetick Philoſophy, which was once taught 1n all the 
ſchools. The profeffor fancies he has aſſigned the true reaſon, why 
all heavy bodies tend downward, why amber will draw feathers or 
ſtraws, and the load-ſtone draw iron, when he tells you, that this is | 
done by certain gravitating and attra&ire qualities, which proceed from 
the /ubRantial forms of thoſe various bodies. He imagines that he has 
explained why the loadſtone's * North-pole ſhall repel the north 
end of a magnetick needle and attract the fouth, when he afhrms 


{ 

oe . 

that this is done by its 47 with one end of it, and its antipethy 
( 
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«© whereby bodies tend downward to the centre? Hath he found the certain and 
«© mechanical reaſons of attraftion, magnetiſm, &c.” I anſwer, That the moderns 
have found a thouſand things by applying mathematicks to natural philoſophy, which 
the ancients were ignorant of; and when they uſe any names of this kind, viz. gra- 
vitatian, at traction, &c. they uſe them only to ſigniſy, that there are ſuch effects and 
ſuch cauſes, with a ſrequent conſeſſion of their ignorance of the true ſprings of them: 
they do not pretend to make theſe words ſtand for the real cauſes of things, as though 
they thereby aſſigned the true philoſophical ſolation of theſe difficulties; for in this 
ſenſe they will till be words without ideas, whether in the mouth of an / philoſo- 


pher or a new one. . 


— 
5 againſt the other end. ereas in truth, all theſe names of /jympa- 
* thy, antipathy, ſubſtantial forms and qualities, when they are put for the 
= | cauſes of theſe effects in bodies, are but hard words, which only ex- p 
%4 preſs a learned and pompous ignorance of the true cauſe of natural } 
5 appearances ; and in this ſenſe they are mere words without t 
oy ideas. | t 
1 This will evidently appear, if one aſk me, Why a concave mirror 0 
"4 or convex glaſs will burn wood in the ſun- beams, or why a wedge v 
. will cleave it? And I ſhould tell him, it is by an v/forws quality in the f: 
hy mirror or glafs, and by a cleaving power in the wedge, ariſing from a a 
14 certain unknown fubſantial form in them, whence they derive theſe 
; | qualities; or if he ſhould aſk me, Why a clock ſtrikes, and points 2 
$4 to the hour? and I ſhould fay, it is by an indicating form and ſono- p. 
4 rihck quality; whereas I ought to tell him how the ſun beams are al 
collected and united by a burning-glaſs; whence the mechanical as 
k force of a wedge is derived; and what are the wheels and ſprings, of 
4 the pointer, and hammer, and bell, whereby à clock gives notice of 25 
| the time, both to the eye and the ear. But theſe urin and cleav- th 
; ö ing powers, jonorous and indicating. forms and qualities, do either teach the & 
* inquirer nothing at all but what he knew before, or they are mere tag 
= words without ideas +. as 
; | And there is many a man in the vulgar and in the learned world, co 
4 who 1 ines himſelf deeply ſkilled in the controverſies of divinity, far 
1 wherea be has only furniſhed himſelf with a parcel of /hola/ftick or are 
3 myſtick words, under ſome of which the authors themfelves had no art 
1 juſt ideas; and the learner when he hears, or pronounces them, ſuc 
+ ath ſcarce any ideas at all. Such fort of words ſometimes have of t 
2 become matters of immortal contention, as though the goſpel could / 
in not ſtand without them; and yet the zealot perhaps knows little pla 
tt more of them than he does of Shkibboleth, or Higgaion, Selul. Judges phy 
„ Xii. 6. Pſ. ix. 16. ; . ful, 
F Yet here I would lay down this caution, that there are ſeveral ob- our 
| | he 
1 Note, Some writers call that the S2uth-prle of a loadſtone which attracts the South. vol 
14 end of the needle ; but I chooſe to follow thoſe who call it the North-ficle. — con! 
by | f It may be objected here, And what does the modern philoſopher, with all his Ver) 
1 « detail of mathematical numbers, and diagrams, do more than this toward the ſolu- diff 
is « tion of theſe difficulties? Does he not deſcribe gravity bv a certain unknown force, give 
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jets of which we have not a clear and diſtin& idea, much leſs an 
adequate or comprehenſive one, and yet we cannot call the names 
of theſe things, words without ideas; ſuch are the infinity and eternity of 
God himſelf, the union of our own ſoul and body, the union of the divine and 
human natures in ſeſus Chriſt, the operation of the Holy Spirit on the mand of 
man, &c. "Thele ought not to be called words without ideas, for there 
is ſufhcient evidence for the reality and certainty of the exiſtence- 
of their objects; though there is ſome confuſion in our cleareſt 
conceptions of them; and our ideas of them, though imperfect, are 
yet ſufficient tb converſe about them, ſo far as we have need, and to 
determine ſo much as is neceſſary for our own faith and practice. 

II. Oo not ſuppoſe that the natures or eſſences of things always differ from 
one another, as much as their names do, There are various purpoles in 
human life, for which we do put very different names on the ſame _ 
thing, or on things whoſe natures are near a-kin; and thereby often- 
times, by making a new nominul ſpecies, we are ready to deceive 
ourſelyes with the idea of another real fpectes of beings: and thoſe, 
whoſe underſtandings are led away by the mere ſound of words, 
fancy the nature of hoſe things to be very different whoſe names 
are ſo, and judge of them accordingly.. 

I may borrow a remarkable inſtance for my purpoſe almoſt out of 
every garden, which contains a variety of plants in it. Moſt or all 
plants agree in this, that they have a root, a Hall, leares, buds, bloſſoms 
and eds: but the gardener ranges them under very different names, 
as though they were really difterent kinds of beings, merely becauſe 
of the different uſe and ſervice to which they are applied by men: 
25 for inſtance, thoſe plants whoſe roots are caten, ſhall appropriate 
the name of roots to themſelves ; ſuch are carrots, turnips, radiſhes, 
xc. If the leaves are of chief uſe to us, then we call them herbs ; as 
tage, mint, thyme : if the leares are eaten raw they are termed fallad ; 
as lettuce, purſlain: if boiled, they become pot-herbs; as ſpinage, 
coleworts ; and ſome of thoſe ſame plants, which are pot-kerbs in one 
family, are fullad in another. If the buds are made our food, they 
are called heads, or tops; ſo cabbage heads, heads of aſparagus and 
artichoke. If the bm be of moſt importance, we call it a flower ; 
luch are daiſies, tulips, and carnations, which are the mere blofloms 


of thoſe plants. If the ku/k or ſeeds are eaten, they are called the fruits 


of the ground, as peas, beans, ſtrawberries, &c. If any part of the 
plant be of known and common uſe to us in medicine, we call it a 
Pyfical herb, as carduus, ſcurvy-graſs; but if we count no part uſe- 
ful, we call it a weed and throw 1t out of the garden; and yet perhaps 
our next neighbour knows ſome valuable property and ule of it; 
ne plants it in his garden, and gives it the title of an herb or a flowery. 
You ſee here how ſmall is the real diſtinction of theſe ſeveral plants, 
conſidered in their general nature as the leſſer vegetables: yet what 
very different ideas we vulgarly form concerning them, and make 
e, ſpecies of them, chiefly becauſe of the different names 
given t em. EP | + 4 
Now when things are ſet in this clear light, it appears how ridi- 
culous it would be for two perſons to contend, whether dandelion 
be an herb or a weed ; whether it be a pot-herb or a ſallad; when by 
the cuſtom or fancy of different familiarities, this one plant obtains 
all theſe names according to the ſeveral uſes of it, and the value 
that is put upon ĩit. a 2 5 ; 
Note here, that I find no manner of fault with the variety of names 
G 2 | 
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which are given to ſeveral plants, according to the 3 uſes we 
make of them. But I would not have our judgments impoſed upon 
hereby, to think that theſe mere nominal ſpecies, v2. herbs, ſiillad, and. 
weeds, become three really different ſpecies of beings, on this ac- 
count, that they have different names and uſes, But I proceed to 


other inſtances. 
It has been the cuſtom of mankind, when they have been angry 


with any thing, to add a new ill name to it, that they may convey 


thereby a hateful idea of it, though the nature of the thing {till abides 


the ſame. So the papiſts call the proteſtants, hereticks : a profane 


perſon calls a man of piety, a preciſian ; and in the times of the civil 
war in the laſt century, the royaliſts called the parliamentarians, 
Fanaticks, roundheads, and jefarics. And they in requital called the 
royaliſts, malignants : but the partizans on each fide were really nej- 


ther better nor worſe for theſe names. | 
It has allo been a frequent practice, on the other hand, to put 
new favourzble names upon w ideas, on purpoſe to take off the odium 


of them. But notwithſtanding all theſe flattering names and titles, 
a man of profuſe generofity is but a ſpendihrift; a natural fon is a 
ph ah; ſtill ; a gallant is an adulterer ; and a lady of pleaſure is a 
whore. 

III. Take heed of believing the nature and eſſence of two or mare things to be 
certainly the ſame, becauſe they may have the ſame name giren them. This has 
been an'unhappy and fatal occaſion of a thouſand miſtakes in the 
natural, in the civil, and in the religious affairs of life, both amongſt 

the vulgar and the learned. I ſhall give two or three inſtances, 
chiefly in the matters of natural philoſophy, having hinted ſeveral 
dangers of this kind relating to theology, in the foregoing diſcourſe 


concerning equivocal words. | | 
Our elder philoſophers have generally made uſe of the word 


foul to ſignify that principle whereby a plant grows, and they called 
it the regetatire ſoul: the principle of the animal motion of a brute 
has been likewiſe called a-foul, and we have been taught to name it 
the enfitive ſoul : they have alſo given the name ſoul to that ſuperior 
00 5 pr in man, whereby he thinks, judges, reaſons, &c. and 
though they diſtinguiſhed this by the honourable title of the rationd 
ſoul, yet in common diſcou:ſe and writing we leave out the words 
vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational; and make the word foul ſerve 
for all theſe principles: thence we are led early into this imagina- 
tion, that there is @ fort of ſpiritual being in plants and in brutes, like that i 
men. Whereas if we did but abſtract and ſeparate theſe things from 
words, and compare the cauſe of growth in a plant, with the cauſe 
of reaſoning in man (without the word ſoul) we ſhould never think 
that theſe two principles were at all like one another; nor ſhould 
we perhaps ſo eaſily and peremptorily conclude, that brutes need an 
intelligent mind to perform their animal a&ions. | 
Another inſtance may be the word LIFE, which being attributed 
to plants, to brutes, and to men, and in each of them aſcribed to the 
"foul, bas very eafily betrayed us from our infancy into this miſtake, 
that the ſpirit or mind, or thinking rinciple, in man, is the ſpring 
of vegetative and animal life to his ben whereas it is eviden!, 
that if the ſpirit or thinking principle of man gave life to his anime 
nature, the way to ſave men from dying would not be to uſe medi- 
cines, but to perſuade the ſpirit to abide in the body. | 
[ might derive a third inſtance from the word Hear, which is uſed 
to ſignify the ſenſation we have when we are near the fire, as well# 
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the cauſe of that ſenſation, which is in the fire itſeif; and thence we 
conclude from our infancy, that there is @ ſort of heat in the fire reſem- 
bling our own ſenſation, vr the heat which we jeel : whereas in the fire 
there is nothing but little particles of matter, of ſuch particular 
ſhapes, ſizes, ſituations and motions, as are fitted to impreſs ſuch 
motion on our fleth or nerves as excite the ſenſe of heat. Now if 
this cauſe of our ſenſation in the fire had been always called by a 
diſtin& name, perhaps we had not been ſo rooted in this — * 
that the fire is hot with the ſume ſort of heat that we'feel. This will appear 
with more evidence, when we conſider that we are ſecure 
from the ſame miſtake where there have been two difterent names 
allotted to our ſenſation, and to the cauſe of it; as, we do not ſay, 
pain is in the fire that burns us, or in the knife that cuts and wounds 
us? for wecall it burning in the fire, cutting in the knife, and pain only 
when it is in ourſelves. | 8 
Numerous inſtances of this kind might be derived from the words 
feet, ſour, loud, ſhrill, and almoſt all the ſenſible qualities, whoſe real 
natures we miſtake from our very infancy, and we are ready to ſup- 
poſe them to be the ſame in us, and in the bodies that cauſe them; 
partly, becauſe the words which ſignify our own ſenſations are ap- 
plied alſo to ſignify thoſe unknown ſhapes and motions of the little 
corpuſcles, which excite and cauſe thoie ſenſations. _ 

IV. In converſation or reading be diligent to find out the true 
ſenſe, or diſtinct idea, which the ſpeaker or writer affixes to his 
words, and eſpecially to thoſe words which are the chief ſubject of 
bis diſcourſe.” . As far as poſſible take heed, leſt you put more or 
fewer ideas into one 'word, than the perſon did when he wrote or 
ſpoke; and endeavour that your ideas of every word may be the 
ſame as his were : then you will judge better of what he wake or 


_ writes. 


It is for want of this that men quarrel in the dark; and that there 
are ſo many contentions in the ſeveral ſciences, and eſpecially in di- 
vinity. Multitudes of them ariſe from a miſtake of the true ſenſe or 
complete meaning in which words are uſed by the writer or 
ſpeaker ; and hereby ſometimes they cem to agree, when they really dia 
fer in their ſentiments : and ſometimes they ſeem to differ when they really 
agree, Let me give an inſtance of both, 

When one man by the word church ſhall underſtand all that believe 


in Ci; and another by the word church means only the church of 


Rome; they may both aſſent to this propoſition, there is no ſalvation out 
of the church, and yet their inward ſentiments may be widely dif- 
erent. | CAL 

Again, if one writer ſhall affirm that virtue added to faith is ſufficient 

to make a chriſtian, and another ſhall as zealouſly deny this propoſi- 
tion, they ſeem to differ widely in words, and yet perhaps they may 
both really agree in ſentiment : if by the word virtue, the athrmer 
intends our whole duty to God and man; and the denier by the word 


virtue means only courage ; or at moſt our duty towards our neighbour, 


without including in the idea of it the duty which we owe to God. © 
Many ſuch fort of contentions as theſe are, if traced to their orig 
nal, will be found to be mere logomachies or ſtrifes and quarrels about 


names and words, and raiuyjangliings, as the apoſtle calls them in his 


firſt letter of advice to Timothy. e 

In order therefore to attain clear and diſtinct ideas of what we 
read and hear, we muſt ſearch the ſenſe of words; we muſt con- 
fider what is their original and derivation in our own or foreign Jan- 
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guages ; what is their common ſenſe amongſt mankind, or in other 
authors, eſpecially ſuch as wrote in the ſame country, in the ſame 
age, about the ſame time, and upon the ſame ſubjects: we muſt con- 
fider in what ſenſe the fame author uſes any particular word or 
phraſe, and that when he is diſcourſing on the ſame matter, a 


wan ond ute. io. 
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eſpecially about the ſame parts or paragraphs of his writing: we 

muſt confider whether the word be ufed in 4 {tri and limited, or C 

in a large and general ſenſe; whether ina literal, in a figurative, or 24 

| in a prophetic ſenſe whether it has, any ſecondary idea annexed to i 
- it beſides the primary or chief ſenſe. » We muſt inquire farther, c 
ov what is the ſcope and defign of the writer; and what is the connec- a 
5 tion of that fentence with thoſe that go before it, and thofe which 0 
15 follow it. By theſe and other methods, we are to ſearch out the t 
N definition of names, that is, the true ſenſe and meaning in which ſ 
* any author or ſpeaker uſes any word, which may be the chief ſub- 2 
ws ject of diſcourte, or may carry any conſiderable importance in it. | 
HR V. When we communicate our notions to others, merely with it 
þ | a defign to inform and improve their knowledge, let us in the begin- v 
H ning of our diſcourſe take care to adjuſt the definition of names a1 
n whereſoever there is need of it; that is, to determine plainly what ir 
«4 we mean by the chief words which are the ſubje& of our diſcourſe ; ti 
i ö and be ſure always to keep the ſame ideas, whenſoever we uſe the n. 
4 fame words, unleſs we give due notice of the change.” This will le 
un have a very large and happy influence, in fecuring not only others th 
iH but ourſelves too from contufion and miſtake; for even writers and ea 
14 ſpeakers themſelves, for want of due watchtulneſs, are ready to affix Cit 
: ] | different ideas to their own words, in different parts of their diſ- | 
1 courſes, and hereby bring perplexity into their own reaſonings, and ſe; 
1 confound their hearers. WS: | ha 
itl It is by an obſervation of this rule that mathematicians have ſo hap- {ot 
1 pily ſecured themſelves, and the ſciences which they have profeſſed, 
1 from wrangling and controver{y ; becauſe whenſoever in the pro- mz 
| greſs of their tteatiſes they have occaſion to uſe a new and unknown to 
word, they always define it, and tell in what ſenſe they ſhall take ant 

it; and in many of their writings you find a heap of definitions at the ph! 

very beginning. Now if the writers of natural philgfophy and morality mit 

had uſed the tame accuracy and care, they had efeCQtually ſecluded the 

a multitude of noiſy and fruitleſs debates out of their ſeveral provin- . 

ces; nor had that ſacred theme of divinity been perplexed with fo anc 


many intricate diſputes, nor the church of Chriſt been tora to pieces 
by ſo many ſects and factions, if the words grace, faith, righteouſneſs, 
repentance, jufii fication, oi, church, biſhop, preſbyters, &c. had been well 


defined, and their fignitications adjuſted, as near as poſſible, by the E 
uſe of thoſe words in the New "Teſtament; or at leaſt, if every wri- cerx 
ter had told us at firſt in what ſenſe he would uſe thoſe words. Witt 

VI. In your own ſtudies, as well as in the communication of ed f 
your thoughts to others merely for their information, avoid ambigu- miſt 


ous and equiyocal terms as much as poſſible.“ Do not uſe ſuch. 
words as have twoor three definitions of the name belonging to them, 

that is, ſuch words as have two or three ſenſes, where there is any 

danger of miſtake. Where your chief buſineſs is to inform the judg- 
ment, and to explain a matter, rather than to perſuade or affeR, be 
not fond of expreſſing yourſelves in figurative language, when there | 
are any proper words that ſignify the ſame idea in their literal ſenſe. Move 
It is the ambiguity of names, as we have often ſaid, that brings almoſt fxcil 
infinite confuſion into our conceptions of things. 2 em 
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But where there is a neceſſity of uſing an ambiguous word, there 
let double care be uſed in defining that word and declaring in what 
ſenſe you take it. And be ſure tò ſuffer no ambiguous word ever to 
come into your definitions. 3 6 | 

VII. In communicating your notions, uſe every word as near 
as poſſible in the ſame ſenſe in which mankind commonly ule it; or 
which writers that have gone before you have uſually affixed to it, 
upon condition that it is free from ambiguity.” Though names are 
in their original merely arbitrary, yet we ſhould always keep to the 
eſtabliſhed meaning of them, unleſs great neceſſity requires the 
alteration ; for when any word has been uſed to ſignify an idea, that 
old idea will recur in the mind when the word is heard or read rather 
than any new idea which we may faſten to it. And this is one rea- 
ſon why the received definition of names ſhould be changed as little 
as poſſible. | „ 
ut T add farther, that though a word entirely new, introduced 
into a language, may be affixed to what idea you pleaſe, yet an old 
word ought never to be fixed to an unaccuſtomed 1dea, without juſt 
and evident neceſſity, or without preſent or previous notice, leſt we 
introduce thereby a licence for all manner of pernicious equivoca- 
tions and falſehoods ; as for inſtance, when an idle boy who has 
not ſeen his book all the morning, ſhall tell his maſter that he has 
learned his leſſon, he can never excuſe himſelf by ſaying, that by 
the word leſſon he meant his breakfaſt, and by the word learn he meant 
cating ; ſurely this would be conſtrued a downright lie, and his fan- 
cied wit would hardly procure his pardon. | | 

In ufing an ambiguous word, which has been uſed in different 

ſenſes, we may chooſe what we think the moſt proper ſenſe, as I 
"— done, p. 46. in naming the poles of the loadſtone, north or 
outnh. | 

And when a word has been uſed in two or three ſenſes, and has 

made a great inroad for error upon that account, it is of good ſervice 
to drop one or two of thoſe ſenſes, and leave it only one remaining, 
and fix the other ſenſes or ideas to other words. So the modern 
philofophers, when they treat of the human ſoul, they call it the 
mind, or mens kumana, and leave the word anima, or ſoul, to ſignify 
the principle of life and motion in mere animal beings. 
So the poet Juvenal has long 250 given us a hint of this accuracy 

and diftin ion, when he ſays of brutes and men: 

Indulfit mundi communis Conditor illi 

Tantam animas; vob Animum guoque, Sat. ix. v. 134. 


Exception. There is one caſe, wherein ſome of theſe laſt rules con- 
cerning the definition of words, may be in ſome meaſure diſpenſed 
with; and that is, when ſtrong and rooted prejudice hath eftabliſh« 
ed ſome favourite word or phraſe, and long uſed it to expreſs ſome 
miſtaken notion, or to unite ſome inconfiſtent ideas; for then it is 
ſometimes much eaſier to lead the world into truth by indulging 
their fondneſs for a phraſe, and by aſſigning and applying new ideas 
and notions to their re . word; and this is much ſafer alſo than 
to awaken all their paffions by rejecting both their old words, and 
phraſes, and notions, and introducing all new at once; therefore we 
continue to fay, there is heat in the fire, there is coldneſs in ice, rather than 
Invent new words to expreſs the powers which are in fire or ice, to 

xcite the ſenſations of heat or cold in us. For the ſame reaſon 
one words and phraſes which are leſs proper, may be continued in 
| * 
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theology, while people are led into clearer. ideas with much more 
eaſe and ſucceſs, than if an attempt were made to change all their 
beloved: forms of ſpeech. | | 

In other caſes, theſe logical directions ſhould generally be ob- 
ſerved, and different names athxed to different ideas. | 

Here I cannot but take occaſion to remark, that it is a conſiderable 
advantage to any language to have a variety of new words introduced 
into it, that when in courſe of time new objefts and new ideas ariſe, 
there may be new words and names aſſigned to them: and alfo 
where one ſingle name has ſuſtained two or three ideas in time paſt, 
theſe new words may remove the ambiguity by being affixed to 
ſome of thoſe ideas. This practice would, by degrees, take away 
your: of the uncertainty of language. And for this reaſon I cannot 

ut congratulate our Engliſh tongue, that it has been abundantly 
enriched with the tranſlation of words from all our neighbour na- 
tions, as well as from ancient languages, and tneſe words have been 
as it were enfranchiſed amongſt us; for French, Latin, Greek, and 
German names will ſignify Englith ideas, as well as words that are an- 


_ cently and entirely Englifh. 


It may not be amiſs to mention in this place, that as the deter- 
mination of the particular ſenſe in which any word is uſed, is called 
the definition of the name, ſo the enumeration of the various ſenſes of 
an equivocal word, is ſometimes called the diviſion or diſtinction of 
the name; and for this purpoſe good diftionaues are of excellent 


ule. | 
This diſtin&ion of the name or word is greatly neceſſary in argu- 


mentation or diſpute ; when a fallacious argument is uſed, he that 


anſwers it diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral ſenſes of ſome word or phraſe in 
it, and ſhews in what ſenſe it is true, and in what ſenſe it is evidently 


falſe. 
SECT. I'V.—Of the Definition of Things. 


As there is much confuſion introduced into our ideas, by the 
means of thoſe words to which they are affixed, ſo the mingling our 
ideas with each other without caution, is a farther occaſion whereby 
they become confuſed. A court lady, born and bred up amongſt 
mp and equipage, and the vain notions of birth and quality, con- 
tantly joins and mixes all theſe with the idea of herſelf, and ſhe 
imagines theſe to be eſſential to her nature, and as it were neceflary to 
her being: thence ſhe is tempted to look upon menial ſervants, and 
the loweſt rank of mankind, as another ſpecies of beings, quite diſtin 
from herſelf. A plow-boy, that has never travelled beyond his own 
village, and has ſeen nothing but thatched houſes, and his pariſh 
church, is naturally led to imagine that thatch belongs to the very 
nature of a houſe, and that that muſt be a church which is built of 
ſtone, and eſpecially if it has a ſpire upon it. A child, whoſe uncle 
has been exceſſive fond, and his ſchoolmaſter very ſevere, caſily be- 
lieves that fondneſs always belongs to,uncles, and that ſeverity is 
eſſential to maſters or inſtructors. He has ſeen alſo ſoldiers with 


red coats, or miniſters with long black gowns, and therefore he per- 


ſuades himſelf that theſe garbs are eſſential to the characters, and 
that he is not a miniſter who has not a long black gown, nor can he be 
a ſoldier who is not drefled in red. It would be well if all ſuch mil- 
takes ended with childhood. | | | 

It might be alſo ſubjoined, that our complex ideas become con- 
fuſed, not only by uniting or blending together more ſimple or ſingle ideas 
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than really belbng to them, as in the inſtances juſt mentioned; but 
obſcurity and contuſion ſometimes come upon our ideas alſo, for 
want of uniting @ ſuffictent number of ſingle ideas to make the complex one: 
o if I conceive of a leopard only as a ſpotted beaft, this does not 
diſtinguiſh it from a tyger or a lynx, nor from many dogs or horſes, 
which are ſpotted too; and therefore a leopard muſt have ſome 
more ideas added to complete and diſtinguith it. ak 


I grant that it is a large and free acquaintance with the world, a 


watchful obſervation and diligent ſearch into the nature of things, 


that muſt fully correct this kind of errors; the rules of Logick are not 
ſufficient to do it; but yet the rules of Logick may inſtruct us b 
what means to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, and how to ſearc 
and mark. out, as faqs may be the contents and limits of the nature 
of diſtin& beings, atfd thus may give us great aſſiſtance towards the 
remedy of theſe miſtakes. | | 

As the definition of names frees us from that confufion which words 
introduce, ſo the definition of things will in ſome meaſure guard us 
againſt that confuſion which mingled ideas have introduced: for as a 
definition of the name explains what any word means, ſo a defini- 
tion of the thing explains what is the nature of that thing. | 

In order to form a definition of any thing, we muſt put forth theſe 
three acts of the mind: 

Firſt, Compare the thing to be defined with other things that are 
moſt like to itſelf, and ſee wherein its eflence or nature agrees with 
them; and this is called the general nature or genus in a definition: ſo 
if you would define what wine is, firſt compare it with other things 
like itſelf, as cyder, perry, &c. and you will find it agrees effentially 
with them in this, that it is a fort of juice. : 
Secondly, Confider the moſt remarkable and primary attribute, 
property, or idea wherein this thing differs from thoſe other things 
that are moſt like it; and that is its efſentzal or ſpecifick difference ; ſo 
wine differs from cyder and perry, and all other juices, in that it is 
preſſed from a grape. This may be called its ſpecial nature, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from other juices. ; 

Thirdly, Join the general and ſpecial nature together, (or which 
is all one) the genus and the difference, and theſe make up a definition. 
80 the juice of a grape, or juice preſſed. from grapes, is the definition of 
wine. | 

So if I would define what winter is, I confider farſt wherein it 
agrees with other thingg which are moſt like it, namely, ſummer, 
{pring, autumn, and 1 fd they are all /eaforns of the year; therefore a 
2aſon of the year is the genus. Then I obſerve wherein it differs 
from theſe, and that is in the thortnels of the days; for it is this 
which does primarily diſtinguiſh it from other ſeaſons ; therefore 
this may be called its /pecial nature, or its difference, Then by join- 
ing theſe together I make a definition. Winter is that ſeaſon of the year 
wherein the days are ſhorteſt, I confeſs indeed this is but a ruder defini- 
tion of it, for to define it as an accurate aſtronomer, I muſt limit the 
days, hours and minutes. 

After the ſame manner, if we would explain or define what the 
picture of a man is, we confider firſt the genus, or general nature of it, 
which is a repreſentation; and herein it agrees with many other 
things, as a ſtatue, a ſhadow, a print, a verbal deſcription of a man, 
&c. Then we conſider wherein it differs from theſe, and we find 
it differs from a verbal deſcription in that it is a repreſentation to the 

Vol. vi. | | H 
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eye, and not to the ear; it differs from a ſtatue, in that it is a repre- 
ſentation upon a flat ſurtace, and not in a ſolid figure: it differs 


ing one: it differs from a print or a draught, becaule it repreſents the 
colours by paint, as well as the ſhape of the object by delineation. 
Now fo many, or rather ſo few of theſe ideas put together, as are 
juſt ſufficient to diſtinguifh a picture from all other repreſentations, 
make up its effential difference, or its jpecialnature; and all theſe are 
included in its being painted on a plain jurface, Then join this to the 
genus, which is a repreſentation; and thus you have the complete de- 
fiaition of the picture of a man, namely, it is the repreſentation of a 
man in paint upon @ ſurface, (or a plane.) 

Here it muſt be obſerved, that when we ſagak of the genus and 
difference as compoſing a definition, it muſt be a Mays underſtood that 
the neareſt genus, and the ſpecifick difference are required. 

The next general nature, or the neareſt genus, mutt be uſed in a defini- 
tion, becauſe it includes all the reſt as parts of its complex idea; as 
if I would define wine, I muſt ſay, vine is ajuice, which is the neareſt 
genus; and not ſay, wine is a liquid, which is a remote general na- 
ture”; or, wine is @ ſubſtance, which is yet more remote, for juice in- 
cludes both ſubſtance and liquid. Beſides, neither of theſe two re- 
mote general natures would make any diſtinction between wine and 
a thouſand other ſubſtances, or other liquids, a remote genus leaves the 
thing too much undiſtinguiſhed. i 

The /pecifick difference is that primary attribute which diſtinguiſhes 
each ſpecies from one another, while they ſtand ranked under the 
ſame general nature or genus. 'Though wine differs from other 
liquids, in that it is the juice of a certain fruit, yet this is but a general 
or generick difference, for it does not diſtinguiſh wine from cyder or 
perry; the jpecifick diference of wine therefore is its preſſure from the 
grape; as cyder is preiled from apples, and perry from pears. 

In definitions alſo we muſt uſe the primary attribute that diſtinguiſhes 
the jpecies or ſpecial nature, and not attempt to define wine by its 
particular taſtes, or effects, or other properties, which are but ſecon- 
dary or conſequential, when its preſſure from the grape is the moſt obvious 
and primary diſtinction of it from all other pots; I confeſs in ſome 
caſes it is not ſo eaſily known, which is the primary idea that diſ- 
tinguiſhes one thing from another ; and therefore ſome would as 
ſoon define winter by the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, as by the ſhortneſs 
of the days: though the ſhortneſs of the days is doubtleſs the moſt 
zuft, primary, and philoſophical differen@ betwixt that and the 
other ſeaſons of the year, fince winter days are always ſhorteſt, but 
not always the coldeſt: I add alſo, that the thortneſs of the days is 
one cauſe of the coldneſs, but the cold is no cauſe of their ſhortnels. 


SECT. V.—Rules of Definition of the Thing. 


THE ſpecial rules of a good definition are theſe: 

Rule I. 4 definition muſt be univerſal, or as ſome call it adequate ; that 
Is, it muſt agree to all the particular ſpecies or individuals that are 
included: under the ſame idea; ſo the uice of the grape agrees to all 
proper wines, whether red, white, French, Spaniſh, Florence, &c. 
II. Ze muſt be proper and peculiar to the thing defined, and agree to that 
alone; for it is the very deſign of a definition effectually to diſtinguith 
one thing from all others: fo the juice of a grape agrees to no other 
ſubſtance, to no other liquid, to no other being but wine. 

Thele two rules being obſerved, will always render a definition 
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from a /adorw, in that it is an abiding repreſentation, and not a fleet- 
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reciprocal with the thing defined ; which is a ſcholaſtick way of ſpeaking, 
to I that the definzizon may be uſed in any ſentence in the place 
f 


of the thing defined ; or they may be mutually affirmed concerning 
each other, or ſubſtituted in the room of each other. The juice of the 
grape is wine, or wine is the juice of the grape. And whereſoever the 
word wine is uſed, you may put the juice of the grape inſtead of it, 
except when you- confider wine rather as a word than a thing, or 
when it is mentioned in ſuch logical rules. | 

III. A definition ought to be clear and plain; for the deſign of it is to 
lead us into the knowledge of the thing defined. 

Hence it will follow, that the words uſed in a definition ought not 
to he doubtful, or equivocal, and yo" but'as plain and eaſy as the 
language will afford: and indeed it is a general rule concerning the 
definition of both names and things, that no word ſhould be uſed in 
either of them, which has any darkneſs or difficulty in it, unleſs it 
has been before explained or defined. | 

Hence it will follow alſo, that there are many things which can- 
not well be defined either as to the name or the thing, unleſs it he 
by ſynonymous words or by a negation of the contrary idea, &c. for 
learned men know not how to make them more evident, or more in- 
telligible, than the ideas which every man has gained by the vulgar 
methods of teaching. Such are the ideas of extenfion, duration, 
thought, conſciouſneſs, and moſt of our ſimple ideas, and parti- 
cularly ſenſible qualities, as white, blue, red, cold, heat, ſhrill, bitter, 
ſour, &c. | | 

We can ſay of duration, that it is a continuance in being, or a not 
ceaſing to be; we can ſay of conſciouſnels that it is as it were a feeling 
within ourſelves ; we may ſay heat is that which is not cold; or four 
is that which is like vinegar; or we may point to the clear iky, and 
lay that is blue. Theſe aye the vulgar methods of teaching tne de- 
hnitions of names, or meaning of words. But there are ſome 
philoſophers, whoſe attempts to define theſe things learnedly, have 
wrapt up their ideas in greater darkneſs, and expoled themſelves to 
ridicule and contempt ; as when they detine eat, they ſay, it id 
qualitas congregans homogenea & ſegregans heterogenea, that is, a quality 
gathering together things of tae ſame kind, and ſeparating things of 
a different kind. So they define white, a colour arijing from the preva- 
lency of brigitneſs : but every child knows hot and white better with- 
out theſe definitions. . 

There are many other definitions given by the e. 
philoſophers, which are very faulty by reafon of their obſcurity ; as 
motion is defined by them “the act of a being in power, ſo far forth 
as it is in power. Tims is the meaſure or number of motion ac- 
cording to paſt, preſent and future.” The jutis the act of an organi- 
cal natural body, having life in power; and ſeveral others of the ſame 


ſtamp. | 
; IV. It is alſo commonly preſcribed amongſt the rules of defini- 
ton, that it ſhould be ſhort, lo that it muſt have no tautology in it, nor any 
words ſuperfluous, I confeſs, definitions ought to be expreſſed in as 
tew words as is conſiſtent with a clear and juſt explication of the 
nature of the thing defined, and a diſtinction of it from all other 
things beſide : but it is of much more importance, and far better, 
that a definition ſhould explain clearly the ſubje& we treat of, 
though the words be many, than to leave obſcurities in the fen- 
tence, by confining it within too narrow limits. So in the defini- 
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tion which we have given of Logick, that it is the art of u/ing reaſon 
well in the fearch after truth, and the communication of it to others, it has in- 
deed many words in it, but it could not well be ſhorter. Art is the 
genus wherein it agrees with rhetorick, pocſy, arithmetick, wreſtling, 
ſailing, building, &c. for all theſe are arts allo: but the difference 
or ipecial nature of it is drawn from its object, reaſon; from the act, 
wing it well, and from its two great ends or deſigns, namely, the ſeurch 
after truth, and the communication Mit; nor Can it be juſtly deſcribed 
and explained in fewer ideas. | | 

V. If we add a fijth rule, it mult be, that neither the thing defined nor a 


mere ſynonymous name, ſhould make a part of the definition, for this would 


be no explication of the nature of the thing; and a ſynonymous 


word at beit could only be atetinition of the name. 


SECT. VI.—Obervations concerning the Definition of Things. 


BEFORE [| part with this ſubje&, I muſt propoſe ſeveral obſer- 
vations which relate to the definition of things. 

17, There is no need that in definitions we ſhould be confined to 
one fingle attribute . in order to expreſs the difference of the 
thing defined, for ſometimes the e/ntial difference gonſiſts in two or 
three ideas or attributes. So a grocer is a man who buys and ſells 


ſugar, and plumbs, and ſpices for gain. A clock is an engine with 


weights and wheels, and ſhews the hour of the day both by point- 
ing and ſtriking: and if I were to define a repeating clock; I muſt 
add another property, namely, that it alfo repeats the hour. So that 
the true and primary efſlential difference of fome complex ideas 


_ conſiſting in ſeveral diſtin properties, cannot be well expreſſed 


without conjunctive particles of ſpeech. 

£d, There is no need that definitions ſhould always be poſfitive, for 
{ome things differ from others merely hq a defect of what others 
have; as if a chair be defined à ,hat for a ſingle perſon with a back be- 
longing to it, then a fool is a ſeat for a ſingle perſon without a back ; and a 
farm is a ſeat for ſeveral perſims without u back: theie are negative dit- 
ferences. S0. /in is went of conformity to the law of God; blindneſs is a want 
of ſight ; a Tagabond is a perſon without a home, Some ideas are negative, 
and their definitions ought to be fo too. 

3d, Some things may bave two or more definitions, and each of 
them equally juſt and good; as a mile is the length of eight fur longs, or it 
is the third part of a league. Eternal is that which ever was, and ever ſhall 
be; or it is that which has no beginuing, and ſhall have no end. Man * is 
ulually defined a rational animal: but it maybe much better to define 
him a ſpirit united to an animal of ſuch a ſhape, or an animal of 
ſuch a peculiar ſhape united to a ſpirit, or a being compoſed of ſuch 
an animal and a mind.“ 

4th, Where the eſſences of things are evident, and clearly diſtin& from 
each other, there we may be more exact and accurate in the defini- 


tions of them: but where their eſſences approach near to each 


other. the definition is more difficult. A bird may be defined a 
feathered animal with wings, a ſhip may be defined a large hollow building 
made to paſs over the fea with ſails: but if youaſk me to define a bat, which 


* The common definition of man, namely, a rational animal, is very faulty; 1- Be- 
cauſe the animal is not rational; the rationality of man ariſes from the mind to which 
the animal is united. 2. Becauſe if a ſpirit ſhould be united to a horſe and make it 2 
rational being, ſurc ly this would not be a man; it is evident therefore that the peculiar 

mult entcrino the definition of a man torender it juſt and perſect; and for want 


of a full deſcription thereof, all our definitions ate deſective. 
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is between a bird and a beaſt, or to define a barge and hoy, which 
are between a boat and a fhip, it is much harder to define them, or 
to adjuſt the bounds of their eflence. This is very evident in all 
monſtrous births, and irregular productions of nature, as well as in 
many works of art, which partake ſo much of one ſpecies and fo 
much of another, that we cannot tell under which ſpecies to rank 
them, or how to determine their fpecijick difference. 

The ſeveral fpecies of beings are ſeldom preciſely limited in the 
nature of things by any certain and unalterable hounds : the eſſen- 
ces of many 2 do not confiſt in indiviſibili, or in one evident in- 
divifible point, as ſome have imagined; but by various degrees they 

-approach nearer to, or differ more from others that are oi a kindred 
nature. So (as I have hinted before) in the very middle of each of 
the arches of 2 rainbow, the colours of green, yellow, and red, are 
ſufficiently diſtinguithed; but near the borders of the ſeveral arches 
they run into one another, ſo that you hardly know how to limit the 
colours, nor whether to call it red, or yellow, green, or blue. 

5th, As the higheft or chief genuses, namely, being and not-being, can 
never be defined, becauſe there is no genus ſuperior to them; ſo nei- 
ther can ſingle ideas or individuals be well defined, becauſe either they 
have no eſſential differences from other individuals, or their differences 
are not known; and therefore individuals are only to be deſcribed 
by their particular circumſtances; fo King George is diftinguithed 
from all other men and other kings, by 4 im as the n king 
of Great- Britain of the Houſe of Brunſwick ; and Weſtminſter-Hall is 
deicrtbed by its fituation and its uſe, c. | 

That individual bodies can hardly have any eſſential difference, 
at leaſt within the reach of our knowledge, may be made thus to 
appear; Methuſeiah, when he was nine hundred and ſixty years old, 
and perhaps worn out with age and weakneſs, was the fame perſon 
as when he was in his full vigour of manhood, or when he was an 
infant, newly born; but how far was his body the fame? Who can 
tell whether there'was any fibre of his fleſh or his bones that conti- 
nued the ſame throughout his whole life? Or who can determine 
which were thoſe fibres? The ſhip in which Sir Frances Drake 
failed round the world, might be new built, and refitted ſo often, 
that few of the ſame timbers remained; and who can ſay whether 
it muſt be called the ſame ſhip or no? And what is its eſſential dif- 
ference ? How thall we define Sir Francis Drake's ſhip, or make a 
definition for Methuſelah ? | 

To this head belongs that moſt difficult queſtion, What is the prin- 
caple of individuation ? Or what is it that makes any one thing the ſame 
as it was ſome time before? This is too large and laborious an in- 
quiry to dwell upon in this place: yet I cannot forbear to mention 
this hint, namely, ſince our own bodies muſt rife at the laſt day for 
us to receive rewards or puniſhments in them, there may be per- 
haps ſome original fibres of each human body, ſome famine rita, or 
primeval /eed of life, which may remain unchanged through all the 
ſtages of life, death and the grave; theſe may become the ſprings 
and principles of a reſurrection, and ſufficient to denominate it the 
ame body. But if there be any ſuch conſtant and vital atoms which 
diſtinguiſh every human body, they are known to God only. 

61h, Where we cannot find out the efence or eſſential difference of any = 
ſpecies or kind of beings that we would define, we muſt content 
ourſelves with a collection of ſuch chief parts or properties of it, as 

may beſt explain it ſo far as it is known, and beſt diſtinguith it from 


= Lock: oR, Part 1 
other things: ſo a © marigold is a flower which hath many yellow 


long leaves, round a little knot of feeds in the midſt, with ſuch a pe- 
Culiar ſtalk, &c. So if we would define hlver, we ſay it is a white 


tree, we might ſay it is one among the leſſer trees, whoſe younger 
branches are ſoft and full of pith, whoſe leaves are jagged or indent- 
ed, and of ſuch a particular ſhape, and it bears large cluſters of 


an eagle, a ſerpent, and the greateſt part of natural beings, by a col- 
lection of thoſe properties, which according to our obſervation diſ- 
tinguith them from all other things. Ibis is what Mr. Locke calls 
nominal efſences, and nominal definitions, And indeed, fince the eſſential 
differences of the various natural beings or bodies round about us 
ariſe from a peculiar ſhape, ſize, motion, and ſituation of the ſmall 
particles of which they are compoſed, and ſince we have no ſuffi- 
cient method to inform us what theſe are, we muſt be cuntented 
with fuch a fort of definition of the bodies they compole. 

Here note, That this fort of definition, which is made up of mere 
collection of the moſt remarkable parts of properties, is called an im- 
rfect definition, or a deſcription; whereas the definition is called 
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general nature or genus. 
7th. The perfect definition of any being always includes the definition of 
the name whereby it is called, for it informs us of the tenſe or mean- 
ing of that word, and ſhews us what idea that word is affixed to: 
but the definition of the game does by no means include a perfect 
definition of the thing ; for as we have ſaid before, a mere ſynony- 
mous word, a negation of the contrary, .or the mention of any one 
or two diſtinguiſhing properties of the thing, may be a ſufficicnt defi- 
nition of the name. Yet in thoſe caſes where the eſſential difference 
or eſſence of a thing is unknown, there a definition ot the name by 
— chief properties, and a deſcription of the thing, are much the 
ame. | 
And here think it neceſſary to take notice of one general ſenti- 
ment, that ſeems to run through that excellent performance, Mr. 
Locks's Efſay of Human Underſtanding, and that is, That the efſences 
of things are utterly unknown to us, and therefore all our pretences 
to diſtinguiſh the eflences of things, can reach no farther than mere 
nominal eſſences ; or a collection of ſuch properties as we know; to 
ſome of which we affix particular names, and others we bundle up, 
ſeveral together, under one name: and that all our attempts to rank 
beings into different kinds of ſpecies, can reach no farther than to 
make mere nominal ſpecies ; and therefore our definition of things are 
but mere nominal deſcriptions or definitions of the name. 
Now that we may do juſtice to this great author, we ought to con- 
ſider that he confines this ſort of diſcourſe only to the efence of ſimple 
ideas, and to the eſſences of jubtances, as appears evident in the fourth 


mixed mades always to ſignify the real eſſences of their ſpecies, 
chap. V. and he acknowledges artificial things to have real diſtinct 
ſpecies; and that in the diſtinction of their eſſences, there is gene- 
rally leſs confuſion and uncertainty than in natural, chap. VI. ſect. 
40, 41. though it muſt be confeſſed, that he ſcarce makes any diſ- 
tinction between the definition of the name and the definition of the 
thing, as chap. IV. and ſometimes the current of his diſcourſe de- 


and hard metal, next in weight to gold: it we would define an elder- 


imall black berries :” ſo we muſt define water, earth, ſtone, a lion, 


perfect, when it is compoſed of. the eilential difference, added to the 


and fixth chapters of his third book; for he allows the names of 
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cries the knowledge of eſſences in ſuch general terms, as may juſtly 


give occaſion to miſtake. 

It muſt be granted, that the eſſence of moſt of our ſimple ideas, and 
the greateſt part of particular natural ſubſtances, are much unknown to 
us; and therefore the eſſential difference of ſenſible qualities and of 
the various kinds of bodies, (as I have ſaid before) lie beyond the 
reach of our underſtandings ; we know not what makes the 3 
real in ward diſtinctions between red, green, ſweet, ſour, &c. be- 
tween wood, iron, oil, ſtone, fire, water, fleſh, clay, in their general 


natures, nor do we know what are the inward and prime diſtinctions 


between all the particular kinds or ſpecies in the . ee, animal, 
mineral, metallick, or liquid world of things. See Philoſoph. Eſſays, 
Eſſay xi. ſect. 1. ; 

But ſtill there is a very large field for the knowledge of the eſſen- 
ces of things, and for the uſe of perzed definitions amongſt our complex 
ideas, modal appearances and changes of nature, the works of art, 
the matters of ſcience, and all the affairs of the civil, the moral and 
the religious life : and indeed it is of much more importance to all 
mankind, to have a better acquaintance with the works of art 
for their own livelihood and daily uſe, with the affairs of morality 
for their behaviour in this world, and with the matters of religion, 
that they may be prepared for the world to come, than to be able to 
give a perte& detinition of the works of nature. 

If the particular eflences of natural bodies are unknown to us, we 
may yet be yum hiloſophers, good artiſts, good neighbours, good 
ſubjects and good chriſtians without that knowledge, and we have 
juſt reaſon to be content. 8 

Now that the eſſences of ſome of the modal arances and changes 
and natures, as well as things of art, ſcience . gra? are ſuffi- 
ciently known to us to make perfect definitions of them, will appear 
by the ſpecimen of a few detinitions of theſe things. 

Motion is a change of place. Swifineſ$ is the NO over a long ſpace 
in a ſhort time. A natural day is the time of one alternate revolution 
ot light and darkneſs, or it is the duration of twenty-four hours. 
An eclipſe of the fun is a defect in the ſun's tranſmigration of light to us 
by the moon interpoſing. * Snow is congealed vapour. Hail is 
congealed rain. An * and is a piece of land riſing above the ſur- 
rounding water. An * ll is an elevated part of the earth, and a 
grove is a piece of ground thick ſet with trees. An kouſe is a build- 
ing made to dwell in. A cottage is a mean houle in the country. A 
upper is that meal which we make in the evening. A triangle is a 
hgure compoled of three fides. A ga{lon is a meaſure containing 
erght pints. A porter is a man who carries burdens fer hire. A king 
is the chief ruler in a kingdom. Feracity is the conformity of our 
words to our thought. Covetouſhes is an exceſſive love for money, 
or other poſſeſſions. Killing is the taking away the life of ran animal. 
Murder is the unlawful killing of a man. Fhetorick is the art of 
ipeaking in a manner fit to perſuade. Natural philoſophy is the know= 
ledge 1 the properties of bodies, and the various effects of them, or 
it is the knowledge of the various appearances in nature, and their 
cauſes; and Logic is the art of uſing our reaſon well, &c. | 


Note and, kill, c, are not deſigned here in their more remote and ſubſtan- 

ual natures, (if I may 3 it) or as the matter of them is earth; for in this ſenſe 

we Krow not their eſſence, but only as conſidered in their modal aferearances, whereby 

= _ of earth is diſtioguiſhed from another. The ſame may be ſaid of ſnow, 
ail, &c. | 
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Thus you ſee the eſsential differences of various beings may be 
known, and are borrowed from their qualities and properties, their 
cauſes, effects, objects, adjuncts, ends, &c. and indeed is infinitely 
various as the eſsences of things are, their definitions mult needs 
have various forms. | 

After ali, it muſt be confeſsed, that many logicians and philoſo. 

ers in the former ages, have made too great a buſtle about the 
exactneſs of their definitions ot things, = entered into long fruit- 
lets controverſies, and very ridiculous debates in the ſeveralſciences, 
about adjuſting the logical formalities of every definition; whereas 
that fort of wranghng is now grown very juitly contemptible, ſince 
it is agrecd that true learning and the knowledge of things depends 
much more upon a large acquaintance with their various properties, 
caufes, effects, ſubject, obje&, ends and defigns, than it does upon 
the formal and {chotaſtick niceties of genus and difference. 


Srer. VII. Of a complete Conception of Things. 
HAVING dwelt᷑ ſo long upon the firſt rule to direct our concep- 


tions, and given an account of the deni both of names and things, 
in order to gain clear and diſtinct ideas, we make haſte now to the 
ſecond rule to guide our conceptions, and that is, conceive of things com- 
pletely in all their parts. a 

All parts have a reference to {ome whole : now there is an old diſ- 
tiaction which logical writers make of a whole: and its parts into 
four teveral kinds, and it may be proper juſt to mention them 


here. | 
1. There is a metaphyſical r:hole, when the eſsence of a thing is ſaid 


to conſiſt of two parts, the genus and the difference, that is, the general 
and the ſpecial nature which being joined together make up a defni- 
tion. I his has been the {ubje& of the foregoing ſections. 

2. There is a mathematical whole, which 1s better called integral, 
when the ſeveral parts which go to make up the whole are really 
diſtinct from one another, and cach of them may ſubhſt apart. So 
the head, the limbs and the trunk, are the integral parts of an animal 
body; ſo units are the integral parts of any large number; fo thęſe 
diſcourſes which I have witten cocerning perception, judgment, reafoning, 
and diſpoſition, are the four integral parts of Logick. This fort of 
parts goes to make up the completeneſs of any ſubject, and this is 

the chief and moſt direct matter of our diſcourle in this ſection. 

3. There is a phy/ical or effential whole, which is uſually made to ſig- 
nity and include only the two eſsential parts of man, body and foul: 
but I think the ſenſe of it may better be altered, or at leaſt enlarged, 
and ſo include all the eſsential modes attributes or properties, which 
are contained in the comprehenſion of an idea. This ſhall be the 
ſubject of di ſcourſe under the third rule to dire our conceptions. 

4. There is a /ogical whole, which is alſo called an univerſal; and the 
parts of it are all the particular ideas to which this univerſal nature 
extends. So a genus is a whole, in reſpect of the ſeveral ſpecies which 
are its parts. So the ſpecies is a whole, and all the individuals are the 
parts of it. This thall be treated of in the fourth rule to guide our 
conceptions. | | | 

At preſent we conſider an idea as an integral whole, and our ſecond 
rule directs us to contemplate it in all its parts: but this can only 
refer to complex ideas, for ſimple ideas have no parts. 
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Ster. VIII. -/ Divifon, and the Rules of it. 


SINCE our minds are narrow in their capacity, and cannot ſurvey 
the {everal parts of any complex being with one fingle view, as God 
ſees all things at once; therefore we muſt, as it were, take it to 
pieces, and confider of the parts ſeparately, that we may have a 
more complete conception of the whole. So if I would learn the na- 
ture of a watch; the workman takes it to pieces and ſhows. me the 
/pring, the wheels, the axles, the pinions, the balance, the dial-plate, the 
pointer, the cafe, c. and deſcribes each of theſe things to me apart, 
together with their figures and theit uſes. If I would know what an 
animal is, the anatomiſt confiders the kead, the trunk, the limbs, the 
bowels, apart from each other and gives me diſtinct lectures upon 
each of them. So a kingdom is divided into its ſeveral provinces; a 
book into its ſeveral chapters, and any ſcience is divided according to 
the ſeveral ſubjeAs of which it treats. 

This is what we properly call the diviſion of an idea which is an 
explication of the whole by its jeveral parts, or an enumeration of the ſe- 
veral parts, that go to compoſe any whole idea, and to render it com- 
plete. . And I think when man is divided into body and ſoul, it pro- 
perly comes under this part of the doctrine of integral diviſion, as 
well as when the mere body is divided into head, trunk, and limbs: 
this divifion is ſometimes called partition. 


When any of the parts of an idea, are yet farther divided in order 


to a clear explication of the whole, this is called a ſubdivifion ; as 
when a year is divided into months, each month into days, and each 
day into hours, which may allo be farther ſubdivided into minutes 
and ſeconds. 

It is neceſsary, in order to the full explication of any being, to 
confider each part, and the properties of it, diſtin& by jeff, as well 
as in its relation to the whale : for there are many properties that be- 
long to the ſeveral parts of a being which cannot properly be afcribed 
to the whole, though theſe properties may fit each part for its pro- 
per ſtation, and as it ftands in that relation to the whole complex be- 
ing: as in a houſe, the doors ate moveable, the rooms ſquare, the 
cielings white, the windows tranſparent, yet the houſe is neither move- 
able, nor ſquate, nor white, nor tranſparent. 


The fpecial Rules of a good Diviſion are theſe : 


I. © Each part fingly taken muſt contain leſs than the whole, but 
all the parts taken collectively (or together) muſt contain neither 
more nor leſs than the whole.“ Therefore if in diſcourſing of a tree 


you divide it into the trunk and leaves, it is an imperfe& diviſion, 


ecauſe the root and the branches are needfulto make up the whole. 


So Logick would be ill divided into apprehenſion, Judgment and reaſon- 


ing ; for method is a conſiderable part of the art which teaches us to 
ute our reaſon right, and ſhould by no means be omitted. 

U pon this account, in every diviſion wherein we defign a perfect 
exactnels, it is neceſsary to examine the whole idea with diligence, 
leſt we omit any part of it through want of care; though in fome 
gaſes it is not poſſible, and in others it is not neceſsaty, that we 
ſhould deſcend to the minuteſt parts. | 
II. „ In all diviſions we ſhould firft confider the larger and more 
immediate parts of the ſubje&, and not divide it at once into the 
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more minute and remote parts.“ It would by no means be proper 
to divide a kingdom, firſt into ſtreets, and lanes, and fields ; but it 
muſt be firſt divided into provinces or Counties, then thoſe counties 
may be divided into towns, villages, fields, &c. and towns into 
ſtreets and lanes. | 

III. The fereral parts of @ diriſion ought to be oppoſite ; that is, one 
part ought not to contain another, It would be a ridiculous divifion of an 
animal into head, limbs, body and brains, for the brains are contained 
in the head. | | 

Yet here it muſt be noted, that ſometimes the ſubjects of any 
_ treatiſe, or the objects of any particular ſcience, may be pro- 
erly and neceſſarily ſo divided, that the ſecond may include the 
rſt, and the third may include the firſt and ſecond, without 
_ offending againſt this rule, becauſe in the ſecond or following parts 
of the ſcience or diſcourſe, theſe objects are not conſidered in the 


ſame manner as in the firſt; as for inſtance, 2 divides its 
in 


object into lines, ſurfaces, and ſblids: now though a line be con- 
tained in a ſurface or a ſolid, yet it is not conſidered in a ſurface 
ſeparate and alone, or as a mere line, as it is in the firſt part of 

eometry, which treats of lines. So Logick is rightly divided 
into conception, judgment, reaſoning, and method. For though ideas or 
conceptions are contained in the following parts of Logick, yet 
they are not there treated of as ſeparate ideas, which are the pro- 
per ſubject of the firſt part. | 

IV. Let not ſubdiviſions be too numerous without neceſſity : for it is 
better many times to diſtinguiſh more parts at once, if the ſubject 


will bear it, than to mince the diſcourſe by excefhve dividing and 


ſubdividing. It is preferable therefore in a treatiſe of geography, 
to ſay, that in a city we will confider its walls, its gates, its build- 
ings, its ſtreets, and lanes, than to divide it formally firſt into the 
encompaſſing and the encompaſſed parts; the encompaſſing parts are the 
walls, and 2 ; the encompaſſed parts include the ways and the 
buildings ; the ways are the ſtreets and the lanes ; buildings con- 
fiſt of the foundations, and the ſuperſtructure, &c. 

Too great a number of ſubdiviſions has been affected by ſome 
perſons in ſermons, treatiſes, inſtructions, &c. under pretence of 
great accuracy: but this fort of ſubtleties hath often cauſed. great 
confuſion to the underſtanding, and ſometimes more difficulty to 
the memory. In theſe*caſes it is only a good judgment can deter- 
mine what ſubdiviſions are uſeful. | 

V. Divide every ſubjet according to the ſpecial deſign you have in view. 
One and the ſame idea or ſubze& may be divided in very different 
manners, according to the different purpoſes we have in diſcourſing 
of it. So if a printer were to conſider the ſeveral parts of a book, 
he muſt divide it into ſheets, the ſheets into pages, the pages into 
lines, and the lines into letters. But a grammarian divides a book 
Into periods, ſentences and words, or parts of ſpeech, as noun, 
pronoun, verb, &c. A logician confiders a book as divided into 
chapters, ſections, arguments, propoſitions, ideas; and, with the 
help of ontology, he divides the propoſitions, into ſubject, object, 

roperty, relation, action, paſſion, cauſe, effect, &c. But it would 

e very ridiculous for a logician to divide a book into ſheets, pages 
and lines; or for a printer to divide it into nouns and pronouns, 
or into propoſitions, ideas, properties, or cauſes. | 

VI. In all your diviſions obſerve with greateſt exaQneſs the nature of 
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things. And here I am conſtrained to make a ſubdiviſion of this 
rule into two very neceſſary particulars. | 
(1) Let the parts of your diviſion be fuch as are properly diftinguiſhed 
in nature, Do not divide aſunder thoſe parts of the idea which 
are intimately united in nature, nor unite thoſe things into one 
part which nature has evidently disjoined : thus it would be very 
improper, in treating of an animal body, to divide it into the 
ſuperior and inferior halves; for it would be hard to ſay how much 
belongs by nature to the inferiorhalf, and how much to the ſuperior, 
Much more improper would it be ſtill to divide the animal into 
the right hand parts and left hand parts, which would bring greater 
confuſion. This would be as unnatural as if a man ſhould cleave 
a haſel-nut in halves through the huſk, the ſhel}, and the kernel, 
at once, and ſay, a nut is divided into theſe two parts; whereas na- 
HT OR plainly to the threefold diſtindtion of huſk, ſhell, and 
ernel, „ 79 
(2) Do not affect duplicities, nor triplicities, nor any certain num- 
ber of parts in your diviſion of things; for we know of no ſuch 
certain number of parts which God the creator has obſerved in 
forming all the varieties of his creatures; nor is there any uni- 
form determined number of parts in the various ſubjects of human 
art or ſcience ; yet ſome perſons have diſturbed the oder of na- 
ture, and abuſed their readers, by an affectation of dickotomies, 
trichotomies, ſerens, twelres, &c, Let the nature of the ſubject, con- 
ſidered together with the deſign which you have in view, always 
determine the number of parts into which you divide it. 

After all, it muſt be confeſſed that an intimate knowledge of things, 
and a judicious obſervation, will aſſiſt in the buſineſs of diviſion, as 
well as of definition, better than too nice and curious an attention 
to the mere formalities of logical writers, without a real acquaint- 
ance with things. | 


Sect. IX. Of a comprehenſive Conception of Things, and of Abſtraftion, 


| THE third rule to direct our conceptions, requires us to conceive 
of things comprelienſirely. As we muſt ſurvey an object in all its pane 
to obtain a complete idea of it, ſa we muſt conſider it in all its 
modes, attributes, properties, and relations, in order to obtain a 
or nt conception of it. a 

The comprehenfion of an idea, as it was explained under the doc- 
trine of univerſals, includes only the eſential modes or attributes of 
that idea; but in this place the word is taken in a larger ſenſe; 
and implies alſo the various occaſional properties, accidental modes, 
and relations. 5 | 

The neceſſity of this rule is founded upon the ſame reaſon as 
the former ; namely, That our minds are narrow and ſcanty in their 
capacities, and as they are not able to conſider all the parts of a 
complex idea at once, ſo neither can they at once contemplate 
all the different attributes and circumſtances of it: we mult there- 
fore conſider things ſueceſſiveſy aud gradually in their various ap- 
prongs and circumitances ; as our natural eye cannot at once 

hold the fix ſides of a dye or cube, nor take cognizance of all 
the points that are marked on them, and therefore we turn up 
the ſides ſucceffively, and thus ſurvey and number the points that 
are marked on each fide, that we may know the whole. 

. 12 
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In order to a comprehenſive view of any idea, we mult firſt conſi- w 
der, whether the object of it has an exiftence as well as an effence ; tl 
whether it be a ſimple or compler idea ; whether it be a fibfance or e 
a mode; if it be a ſubſtance, then we muſt enquire what are the m 
eſſential modes of it which are ncceffary to its nature, and what Wt! 
are thoſe properties or accidents of it which belong to it, occa- 
fionally, or as it is placed in ſome particular circuniſtances: we fil 
muft view it in its internal and abſolute modes, and obſerve it in Mi 
thoſe various external relations in which it ftands to other beings : we va 
muſt conſider it in its powers and capacities either to door {uffer : th 
we muſt trace it up to its various cauſes whether ſupreme or ſub. ar 
ordinate. We muſt deſcend to the variety of its effects, and W. 
take notice of the ſeveral ends and defigns which are to be at- 

tained by it. We muft conceive of it as it 15 etther an object or a firbzedt, pa 
what are the things that are a-kinr'to it, and what are the _—_— a 
or contraries of it; for many things are to be known both by their re! 
contrary and their kindred ideas. | 15, 
If the thing we diſcourſe of be a mere mode, we muſt enquire an 
whether it belongs to ſpirits or bodies; whether it be a phyſical or bo 
moral mode; if moral, then we muſt conſider its relation to God, rel 
ta ourſelves, to our neighbours ; its reference to this life, or the ; 
life to come, If it be a virtue, we muſt ſeek what are the princi- neg 
ples of it, what are the rules of it, what are the tendencies of it, ; 
and what are the falſe virtues that counterfeit it, and what are the cat 
real virtues that oppoſe it, what ate the evils which attend the neg- fid 
lect of it, and what are the rewards of the practice of it, both the 
here and hereafter. 24 | 224 fro 
f the ſubject be hiſtorical, or a matter of fat, we may then en- cel 
quire whether the action was done at all; whether it was done laty 
in ſuch a manner, or by ſuch perfons as is reported; at what anc 
time it was done ; in what place ; by what motive, and for what ide 
deſign; what is the evidence of the fact, who are the witneſſes; att! 
what is their character and credibility ; what figns there are of fuch ma 
a fact; what concurrent circumſtances which may either ſupport of | 
| | wh. 


the truth of it, or render it doubtful. | 
In order to make due enquiries into all theſe, and many other 
particulars which go towards the complete and comprehenſive idea of 
any being, the ſcience of ontology is exceeding neceſfary. This is 
what was wont to be called the firſt part of metaphyſicks in the 
peripatetick ſchools. It treats of being in its moſt general nature, 
and of all its affeftions and relations. I conteſs the old 4 fchool- 
men have mingled a number of uſeleſs ſubtleties with this ſcience ; 
they have exhauſted their own ſpirits, and the ſpirits of their read- 
Ft in many laborious and intricate trifles ; and ſome of their writ- 
ugs have been fruitful of names without ideas, which have done 
much injury to the ſacred ſtudy of divinity. Upon this account 
many of the moderns have moſt unjuſtly abandoned the whole 
ſcience at once, and thrown abundance of contempt and raillerv . 
upon the very name of metaphyficks ; but this contempt and cen- 
ſure is very unreaſonable, for this ſcience, ſeparated from ſome 
ariſtotelian fooleries, and ſcholaſtick ſubtleties, is ſo neceſsary to 
a diſtin r em {olid judgment, and juſt reaſoning on many 
ſubje tts, that ſometimes it is introduced as a part of Logick, and 
not without reaſon. And thoſe, who utterly deſpiſe and ridicule it, 
Either betray their own ignorance, or will be ſuppoſed to make their 
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wit and banter a refuge and- excuſe for their own lazineſs. Yet 
thus much I would add, that the later writers of ontology are 
generally the beft on this account, becauſe they have left out 
much of the ancient jargon. See the brief ſcheme of ontology in 
the Philoſophical Eflays, by J. Watts. | | 

Here let it be noted, that it is neither uſeful, neceſſary, or poſ- 
{bile to run through all the modes, circumſtances, and relations of every 
ſubject we take in hand; but in onto] we enumerate a great 


variety of them, that ſo a judicious mind may chooſe what are 


are moſt neceſſary to the preſent deſign of him that ſpeaks, or 
writes, either to explain, to illuſtrate, or to prove the point. 

As we arrive at the complete knowledge of an idea in all its 
parts, by that act of the mind which is called diviſion, ſo we come to 


relations, by that act of the mind which is called ab#raction ; that 
is, we conſider each fingle relation or property of the ſubject alone, 
and thus we do as it were withdraw and ſeparate it in our minds 
both from the ſubject itſelf, as well as from other properties an 
relations, in order to make a fuller obſervation of it. 

This act of abſtraction is {aid to be twofold, either preciſire or 
negative. ; 

Precifive ahſtrad ion is, when we conſider thoſe things apart which 
cannot really exiſt apart; as when we confider a mode, without con- 
fidering its ſubſtance and ſubject, or one eſſntial mode without ano- 


thoſe circumſtances, relations and properties of any ſubject, which 


a cor:prehenſice conception of a thing in its ſeveral properties and 


ther. Negative abſtraction is, when we conſider one thing ſeparate 


from another, which may alſo exiſt without it ; and when we con- 
ceive of a ſubje& without conceiving of its accigental modes or re- 
lations ; or when we conceive of one accident without thinking of 
another, If I think of reading or writing without the expreſs 
idea of ſome man, this is precifive abſtraction; or if I think of the 
altraction of iron, without the expreſs idea of fome particular 
magnetick body. But when I think of a needle without an idea 
of its ſharpneſs, this is negative abſtraction ; and it is the ſame 
when I think of its ſharpneſs without conſidering its length. . 


SECT. X.—Of the extenſive Conception of Things, and of Diſtribution. 
AS the completeneſs of an idea refers to the ſeveral parts that 


compoſe it, and the comprehenſion of an idea includes. its various 
properties, fo the extenſion of an idea denotes the various ſorts or 


kinds of beings to which the ſame idea belongs: and if we 
would be fully acquainted with a ſubje&, we muſt obſerve, 
This fourth rule to dire& our conceptions, namely, Conceive of 


I ings In all their extenſion ; that is, we muſt ſearch out the various 


Ipecies, or ſpecial natures which are contained under it, as a genus 
or general nature, If we would know the nature of an animal per- 
fectly, we muſt take cognizance of beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and in- 
ects, as well as men, all which are contained under the general 
nature and name of animal. | 

As an integral whole is diſtinguiſhed into its ſeveral parts by 
ivifion ; ſo the word diftribution is moſt properly uſed when we. 
diſtinguiſh an wnirer/ul whole into its feveral kinds or ſpecies; and 
perhaps it had been better if this word had been always confined 


40 this agnification, though it muſt be confeſsed, that we fre- * 


A 
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guently ſpeak of the diviſion of an idea into its ſeveral kinds, ay 
well as into its ſeveral parts. | 

The rules of, a good diſtribution are much- the ſame with thoſe 
which we have before applied to diviſion, which may be juſt re- 
peated again in the briefeſt manner, in order to give examples of 
them. 

I. Rule. Each part fingly taken muſt contain leſs than the whole, 
but all the parts taken collectively, or together, muſt contain nei- 
ther more nor leſs than the whole; or as logicians ſometimes ex- 
preſs it, the parts of the divifion ought to exhauft the whole thing which 
is divided, So medicine is juſtly diſtributed into prophylactick, or 
the art of preferving health; and therapeutick, or the art of re- 
ſtoring health, for there is no other ſort of medicine beſides theſe two. 
But men are not well diſtributed into tal or hrt, for there are ſome 
of a middle flature. | | 

II. In all difributzons we ſhould firſt conſider the larger and more 
immediate kinds or ſpecies, or ranks of being, and not divide 2 
thing at once into the more minute and remote. A genus ſhould 
not at once be divided into individuals, or even into the loweſt ſpe- 
cies, if there be a ſpecies ſuperior. Thus it would be very impro- 
per to divide animal into trout, lobſter, eel, dog, bear, eagle, dove, 
worm, and butterfly, for theſe are inferior kinds; whereas animal 
ought firſt to be diſtributed into man, beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſe& ; and 
then beaſt ſhould be diſtributed into dog, bear, &c. bird into eagle, 
dove, &c. fiſh into trout, eel, lobſter, &c. | 

It is irregular alfo to join any inferior ſpecies in the ſame rank or 
order with the ſuperior ; as it we ſhould diſtinguiſh animals into 
| birds, bears, and oyſters, &c. it would be a ridiculous diſtribution. 

III. The ſeveral parts of a diſtribution ought to be oppoſite ; that 
is, one ſpecies or 7 of beings in the ſame rank of diviſion, ought 
not to contain or Mmclude another; ſo men ought not to be divided 
into the rich, the poor, the learned, and the tall; for poor men may 
be both learnd and tall, and ſo may the rich. | 

But it will be objected, are not animated bodies rightly diſtributed 
into vegetatire and animal, or (as they are uſually called) ſenſitive ? 
Now the ſenfitive contains the vegetative nature in it, for animals 
grow as well as plants. I anſwer, that in this, and all ſuch diſtribu 
tions, the word vegetative fignifies merely vegetative ; and in this ſenſe 
vegetative will be ſufficiently oppoſite to animal, for it cannot be 
ſaid of an animal, that it contains mere vegetation in the idea of it. 

IV. Let not ſubdiviſtons be too numerous, without neceſhty ; 
therefore I think quantity is better diſtinguiſhed at once into a line, 
a ſurface, and a ſolid ; than to ſay, as Ramus does, that quantity 
is either a line, or a thing lined ; and a thing liacd is either a ſurtace 
or a ſolid. . 

V. Diſtribute every ſubject according to the ſpecial deſign you 
have in view, ſo far as is neceſsary or uſeful to your preſent en- 
quiry. Thus a politician diſtributes mankind according to their 
civil characters into the rulers and the ruled; and a phyſician divides 
them into the fick or the healthy ; but a divine dificibutes them into 
Turks, Heathens, Jews, or Chriſtians. a 

Here note, That it is a very uſcleſs thing to diſtribute any idea 
into ſuch kinds or members as have no different properties to be 
| ſpoken of; as it is mere trifling to divide right angles into ſuch 
whoſe legs are equal, and whoſe legs are unequal, for as to the mere right 
angles they have no different properties. 
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„ 4 W VI. In all your diſtributions obſerve the nature of things with 
great exactneſs; and do not affect any particular form of diſtri- 
we WM bution, as ſome perſons have done, by dividing every genus into 
Jer two ſpecies, or into three ſpecies ; whereas nature is infinitely various 
S Of WF ind human affairs and human ſciences have as great a variety, nor 
is there any one form of diſtribution that will exactly ſuit with all 
ſubjects. | 
ge Note, It is to this. doctrine of diſtribution of a genus into its ſereral 
en, jecies, we muſt alſo refer the diſtribution of a cauſe according to its 
ſeveral effects, as ſome medicines are heating, ſome are cooling; or 
or an effect, when it is diſtinguiſhed by its cauſes ; as faith is either built 
| re. upon divine teſtimony or human. It is to this head we refer parti- 
WO. Wl cular artificial bodies, when they are diſtinguiſhed according to the 
ome matter they are made of, as a /tatue is either of braſs, of marble, 
or wood, &c. and any other beings, when they are diſtinguiſhed 
according to their end and defign, as the furniture of body or 
1g mind is either for ornament or uſe. 'T'o this head alſo we refer ſub- 
10 jects when they are divided according to their modes or accidents; 
De- as nen are either merry, or grave, or jad ; and modes, when they are 
pio WE divided by their ſubjects as diſtempers belong to the fluids, or to the 
bond parts of the animal. | Fo 
—_ It is alſo to this place we reduce the propoſals of a difficulty under 
| its various caſes, whether it be in ſpeculation or practice; as, to 
ale, ¶ ew the reaſon of ſun-beams burning wood, whether it be done 
Kor a, Convex glaſs or a concave : or to ſhew the conſtruction and 
" Winenluration of triangles, whether you have two angles and a fide 


into Hęiren, or two fides and an angle, or only three fides. Here it is 
_ neceſsary to diſtribute or divide a difficulty in all its caſes, in order 
ot No g4in a perfect knowledge of the ſubject you contemplate, | 

4 0 t might be obſerved here, that logicians have ſometimes given a 

mark or ſign to diſtinguiſh when it is an integral whole, that is divided 

may into its parts or members, or when it is a genus, an wniverſal whole, 
uted chat is diſtributed into its ſpecies and individuals. The rule they 
we? ire is this: whenſoever the whole idea can be directly and pro- 
Hale perly affirmed of each part, as a bird is an animal, a fiſh is an animal, 
ibu Buceplalus i d horſe, Peter is a man, then it is a diſtribution of a genus 
enſe Into its ſpecies, or a ſpecies into its individuals: but when the whole 
+ be eannot be thus directly affirmed concerning every part, then it is 2 


diviFon of an integral into its ſeveral parts or members; as we can- 


ty: ſay the head, the breaſt, the hand, or the foot is an animal, but 
3 ve ſay, the head is apart M the animal, and the foot is another part. 
tür . This rule may hold true generally in corporeal beings, or perhaps 

) Wn all ſubſtances: but when we ſay the fear of God is wiſdom, and 


bis human civility ; criticiſm is true learning, and ſo is philoſophy : 


0 execute a murderer is Juice, and to ſave and defend the inno- 


en- ent is juſtice too. In theſe caſes it is not ſo eafily determined, 
Wh whether an integral whole be divided into its parts, or an univerſal 
iges ao its ſpecies : for the fear of God may be called either one part, or 


one kind of wiſdom ; criticiſm is one part, or one kind of learning: 
and the execution of a murderer may be called a ſpecies of juſtice, as 
Nell as a part of it. Nor indeed is it a matter of great importance 
o determine this controverſy. | 


SECT. XI.—Of an orderly Conception of Things. 


THE Aa rule to direct our conceptions, is, that we ſhould rank and 


r 
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place them in a proper method and jus order. This is of neceſſary uſe ty 
prevent confuſion ; for as a trader who never places his goods in his 
ſhop or warchouſe in a regular order, nor keeps the accounts of bis 
buying and ſelling, paying and receiving, in a juſt method, is in the 

tmott danger of plunging all his affairs into confufion and ruin: {ff 
a ſtudent who is in the ſearch of truth, or an author or teacher who 
communicates knowledge to others, will very much obſtruct his 
defign, and confuund his own mind or the minds of his hearers, un- 
leſs he range his ideas in juſt order. 

It we would therefore become ſucceſsful learners or teachers, we 
muſt not conceive of things in a confuſed heap, but dijpote our ideas 
in ſome certain method, which may be moſt eaſy and uſeful both tor 
the underſtanding and memory; and be ſure, as much as may be, 
to follow the nature of things, for which many rules might be given, 
namely : | | 

1. Conceive as much as you can of the efentials of any ſubjeR, be. 
fore you confider its accidentals. 2. Survey the firſt general parts and 
properties of any ſubject, before you extend your thoughts to diſ. 
courſe of the particular kinds or fpecies of it, 3, Contemplate things 
firſt in their own /imple natures, and afterwards view them in comp! 
ton with other things; unleſs it be your preſent purpoſe to take a 
compound being to pieces, in order to find out, or to ſhew the na- 
ture of it, by ſearching and diſcovering of what ſimples it is com. 

oſed. 4. Confider the ablute modes or affections of any being as 
it is in itſelf, before you proceed to confider it relatively, or to ſurvey 
the various relations in which it ſtands to other beings, &c. 

Note, Theſe rules chictly belong to the method of inſtruction 
which the learned call /ythetick. 

But in the regulation of our ideas, there is ſeldom an abſolute} 
neceſſity that we ſhould place them in this or the other particular 
method: it is poſſible in ſome cafes that many methods may be 
equally good, that is, may equally aſſiſt the underſtanding and the 
memory: to frame a method exquiſitely accurate, according to the 
ſtrict nature of things, and to maintain this accuracy from the 
beginning to the end of a treatiſe, is a moſt rare and difficult thing 
if not impoſſible. But a larger account of method would be very] 
improper in this place, leſt we anticipate what belongs to the. fn 


_ part of Logick. 1 8 
Sor. XII —Theje five Rules of Conception exemplified. 


IT may be uſeful here to oo a ſpecimen of the five ſpecial rules 
to direct our conceptions, which have been the chief ſubject of this 
oo chapter, and repreſent them practically at one view. 

uppoſe the theme of our diſcourſe were the paſſions of the mind. 

If, To gain a clear and diſtin& idea of paſſion, we mult define boti 
the name and the thing. | | ; 

To begin with the definition of the name. We are not here (0 
underſtand the word paſſion in its vulgar and moſt limited ſenſe, as l 
ſignifies merely anger or fury; nor do we take it in its moſt exten- 
hve philoſophical ſenſe, for the jfaining the action of an agent; bi 
in the more limited philoſophical ſenſe, paſfions fignify the various 
affections of the mind, ſuch as admiratian, love, or hatred: this! 
the definition of the name. h | | 

We proceed to the definition of the thing. Paſſion is defined“ 
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ſenſation of ſome fpecial commotion in animal nature, occafioned by the mind” s 
perception of ſome objea ſuited to excite that commotion, *Here the genus, 
or general nature of paſſion, is a nien of ſome ſpecial commotton in 


animal nature; and herein it agrees with hunger, thirſt, pain, &c. 


The eſſential difference of it is, that this commotion ariſes from a 
thought or perception of the mind, and hereby it is diſtinguiſhed 
trom hunger, thirſt, or pain. | 

2%, We mult conceive of it completely, or ſurvey the ſeveral parts 
that compoſe it. Theſe are (1.) The mind's perception of ſome 
object. (2.) The conſequent ruffle, or ſpecial commotion of the 
nerves, and blood, and animal ſpirits. And (3.) The ſenſation of this 
inward commotion. ; | 

3d/y, We muit confider it comprehenſively, in its various properties. 
The moſt eſſential attributes that make up its nature have been al- 
ready mentioned under the foregoing heads. Some of the moſt con- 
ſiderable properties that remain are theſe, namely, Tuat paſſion 
belongs to.all mankind, in greater or leſſer degrees: it is not con- 
ſtantly preſent with us, but upon ſome certain occaſion: it is ap- 
pointed by our Creator for various uſeful ends and purpoſes, namely, 
to give us vigour in the purſuit of what is good and agreeable to us, 
or in the avoidance of what is hurtful : it is very proper for our ſtate 
of trial in this world: it is not utterly to be rooted out of our nature, 
but to be moderated and governed according to the rules of virtue 
and religion, &c. | ; 

4thily, We muſt take cognizance of the various kinds of it, which is 
called an extenſive conception of it. If the object which the mind per- 
ceives be very uncommon it excites the paſſion of admiration: If the 
object appear agreeable, it raiſes love: if the agreeable object be ab- 
ſent and attainable, it is deſire: if likely to be attained it excites 
hope : if unattainable, dejpair: it it be preſent and poſſeſſed, it is the 
pallion of joy: if loft, it excites, ſurrom: if the object be diſagreeable, 
It cauſes in general hatred or arerſion: if it be abſent, and yet we are 
in 22 of it, it raiſes our fear: if it be preſent, it is orrow and /ad- 
neſ5, &c. | | 

5thly, All theſe things, and many more which go to compoſe a 
treatiſe on this ſubje& muſt be placed in their proper order; a flight 
ſpecimen of which is exhibited in this ſhort account of pofſion, and 
which that admirab'e author Deſcartes has treated of at large; 
though for want of ſufficient experiments and obſervations in na- 
tural philoſophy, there are ſome few miſtakes in his account of ani- 
mal nature, | | 


Sect. XIII. 4. 1luftration of theft fire Rules by Similitudes. 
THUS we have brought the firſt part of Zogick to a concluſion ; 


* Zince this was written, I have publiſhed a ſhort treatiſe of the paſiions, wherein 
I have ſo far varied from this definition as to call them ſenſible commotions of out 
whole nature, both foul and body, occafioned by the mind's perceptions of ſome ob- 
jects, c. I made this alteration in the deſcription of the paſſions in that book chiefly 
to include, in a more explicit manner, the paſſions of defire and averfion, which are acta 
of volition rather than the f ag” Yet ſince ſome commotions of animal nature at- 
tend all the paſſions, and fince there is always a ſenſation of theſe commotions, I 
ſhall not change the definition I have written here; for this will agree to all the paſ- 
fons, whether they include any act of yolition or not; not indeed is the matter of any 
great importance, Nov. 17, 1728, | 
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and it may not be improper here to repreſent its excellencies (fo far 
as we have gone) by general hints of its chief deſign and uſe, as 
well as by a various compariſon of it to thoſe inſtruments which 
mankind Lak invented for their ſeveral conveniences and improve- 
ments. | 

The deſign of Logick is not to furniſh us with the perceiving faculty, 
but only to direc and aſſiſt us in the uſe of it: it doth not give us the 
objects of our ideas, but only caſts ſuch a light on thoſe objects 
which nature furniſhes us with, that they may be the more clearly 
and diſtinctly known: it doth not add new parts or properties, to 
things, but it diſcovers the various parts, properties, relations and de- 
pendencies of one thing upon another, and by ranking all things un- 
der general and jpecial heads, it renders the nature, or any of the pro- 
perties, powers and uſes of a thing, more ealy to be found out, 
when we ſeek in what rank of beings it lies, and wherein it agrees 
with, and wherein it differs from others. 
>; It 27 compariſons would illuſtrate this, it may be thus repre- 

nted : 

I. When Logick aſſiſts us to attain a clear and diſtin conception 
of the nature of things by d-finition, it is like thole glaſſes whereby 
we behold ſuch objects diſtinctly, as by reaſon of their ſmallneſs, or 
their great diſtance, appear in confuſion to the naked eye: ſo the 
teleſcope diſcovers to us diftant wonders in the heavens, and ſhews 
the milky way, and the bright cloudy ſpots in a very dark ſky, to be 
a collection of little ſtars, which the eye unaffiſted bebolds in ming- 
led confuſion. So when bodies are too {mall for our fight to ſurvey 
them diſtinctly, then the microſcope is at hand for our afſiſtance, to 
thew us all the limbs and features of the moſt minute animals, with 
great clearneſs and diſtinction. 2 

II. When we are taught by Logick to view a thing completely in all 
its parts, by the help of diri/ion, it bas the uſe of an anatomical knife, 
which diſsects an animal body, and ſeparates the veins, arteries, 
nerves, muſcles, membranes, &c. and thews us the ſeveral parts 
which go to the compotition of a complete animal. 

III. When Logick inſtructs us to ſurvey an object comprehenſively 
in all the modes, properties, relations, faces, and appearances of it, 
it 1s of the ſame ule as a terreſtrial globe, which turning round on its 
axis, repreſents to us all the variety of lands and ſeas, kingdoms 
and nations on the ſurface of the earth, in a very ſhort ſucceſſion of 
time ſhews the fituations and various relations of them to each 
other, and gives a comprehenſive view of them in miniature. 

IV. Whea this art teaches us to diſtribute auy extenſive idea into its 
different kinds of /pecics, it may be compared to the priſmatick glaſs, 
that receives the ſun- beams or rays of light, which ſeem to be uni- 
form when falling upon it, but it 2 and diſtributes them into 


their different kinds and colours, and ranks them in tlieir proper 


ſucceſſion. | | 

Or if we deſcend to ſubdiviſions and ſubordinate ranks f being, 
then difiribution may alſo be ſaid to form the reſemblance of a natural 
tree, wherein the genus or general ideas ſtands for the root or fock, 
and the ſeveral kinds or ſpecies, and individuals, are diſtributed abroad, 
and repreſented in their dependence and connection, like the 
ſeveral boughs, branches, and leſſer ſhoots. For inſtance, let animal 
be the root of a logical tree, the reſemblance is ſeen by mere inſpec- 
tion though the root be not placed at the bottom of the page. 
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The ſame fimilitude will ſerve alſo to illuſtrate the diviſion and 
ſubdiviſion of an integral whole, into its ſeveral parts. 4 | 

When Logick directs us to place all our ideas in a proper method, 
moſt convenient both for inſtruction and memory, it doth the fame 
ſervice as the caſes of well contrived ſhelves in a large library, 
wherein folios, quartos, and octavos, and lefler volumes, are diſ- 
pow in ſuch exact order under the particular heads of divinity, 

iſtory, mathematics, ancient and miſcellaneous learning, &c. 
that the ſtudent knows where to find every book, and has them all 
as it were within his command at once, becauſe of the exact order 


| wherein they are placed. 


The man who has ſuch aſſiſtances as theſe at hand, in order to 
manage his conceptions and regulate his ideas, 1s well prepared to 
improve his knowledge, and to join theſe ideas together in a regular 
manner by judgment, which is the ſecond operation of the mind, and 
will be the ſubject of the ſecond part of Logick. 
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THE SECOND PART OF LOGICK. 


Of / udgment and Propoſition. 


\ y HEN the mind has got acquaintance with things by framing 
ideas of them, it praceeds to the next operation, and that is, to com- 
pare theſe ideas together, and to join them by affirmation, or disjoin 
them by negation, according as we find them to agree or diſagree, 
This act of the mind is called judgment; as when we have by per- 
ception obtained the ideas of Plato, a philoſopher, man, innocent, 
we form this judgment; Plato was a philoſopher; no man is in- 
noceat. 

Some writers have aſſerted, that judgment conſiſts in a mere percep- 
tion of the agreement or dijſugreement of ideas. But I rather think there is 
an act of che will (at leaſt in moſt cafes) neceflary to form a judg- 
ment; for though we do perceive or think we perceive ideas to 
agree or diſagree, yet we may ſometimes refrain trom judging or 
aJenting to the perception, for fear leaſt the perception thould not 
be ſufficiently clear, and we ſhould be miftaken: and I am well 
aſſured at other times, that there are multitudes of judgments form- 
ed, and a firm aſſe ut given to ideas joined or disjoined, before there 
is any Clear perception whether they agree or di{agree ; and this is 
the reaſon of ſo many. falſe judgments or miſtakes among men. Both 
theſe practices are a proof that judgment bas ſomething of the will | 
init, and does not merely conſiſt in perception, ſince we ſometimes 
judge (though unhappily) without perceiving, and ſometimes we 
perceive without immediate judgiug. 


GS oe wtf 


As an idea is the reſult of our conception or apprehenſion, ſo a propuji- : 
tion is the effect of judgment. I he toregoing ſentences which ate \ 
examples of the act of judgment are properly called propoſitions. f 
Flato is a philoſopher, gc, | | e 

Here let us conſider: 1. The general nature of a n and D 
the parts of which it is compoſed. 2. The various diyifions or kind n 
of propoſitions. 3. The Iprings of falſe judgment, or the doEtrine | 
of prejudices. 4. General directions to aſſiſt us in judging aright. b 
5. Special rules to direct us in judging particular objects. te 

| n 

: a) 

| : js 

CHAP. I.—Of the Nature of a Proposition, and its fo 
Several Parts. | | pl 

A Propoſition is a ſentence wherein two or more ideas or terms tu 
ar 


are joined or disjoined by one affirmation or negation; as Plata un 
a pluloſupher : erery angle ts formed by two lines meeting: no man tiring ii 
earth can be completely happy, When there are ever ſo many ideas 0 
terms in the ſentence, yet if they are joined and disjoined meteh 
by one fingle affirmation or negation, they are properly called bu 
one propoſition, though they may be reſolved into ſeveral propos 
tions which are implied therein, as will appear hereafter. 

In deſcribing a propoſition, I uſe the word terms as well as idea 
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becauſe when mere ideas are joined in the mind without words, it 
is rather called a judgment ; but when clothed with words, it is called 
a propo/itzon, even though it be in the mind only, as well as when it 
is expreſſed by ſpeaking or writing. 2 

There are three things which go to the nature and conſtitution of 
a propoſition, namely, the /ubje, the predicate, and the copula. 

The /tbjet of a propoſition is that concerning which any thing is 
afſirmed or denied. So, Plato, angle, man living on earth, are the ſub- 
jects of the foregoing propoſitions. : f 

The predicate 1s that which is affirmed or denied of the ſubject; fo 
philopopher is the predicate of the firſt propoſition ; formed by two lines 
meeting, is the predicate of the ſecond ; capable of being completely happy, 
the proper predicate of the third.  _ | 

The /ubjeR and predicate of a propoſition taken together, are called 
the matter of it ; for theſe are the materials of which it is made. 

The copula is the form of a propoſition; it repreſents the act of the 
mind afhrming or denying, and it is expreſſed by the words, am, art, 
is, are, &c. or am not, art not, is not, are not, &c. 

It is not a thing of importance enough to create a diſpute, whe- 
ther the words no, none, not, never, &c. which disjoin the idea or 
terms in a negative propoſition, ſhall be called a part of the ſubject 
of the copula, or of the predicate. Sometimes perhaps they may 
ſeem er wp bat: to be included in one, and ſometimes in an- 
other of theſe, though a propoſition is uſually denominated affirma- 
tive or negative from its copula, as hereafter: 9, 

Note 1. Where each of theſe parts of a propor is not ex- 
refled diſtinctly in ſo many words, yet they are all underſtood, and 
mplicitly contained therein; as Socrates diſputed, is a complete pro- 

poſition, for it ſignifies Socrates was diſputing. So I die, ſigniſies I 
am dying. I can write, that is, I am able to write. In Latin and 
Greek, one ſingle word is many times a complete propoſition. 

2. Theſe words, am, art, is, &c. when they are uſed alone without 
any other predicate, ſignifying both the act of the mind judging, 
which includes the copula, and ſignify alſo actual exiſtence, which 
is the predicate of that propoſition. So Rome is, fignifies Rome is 
exiſtent; there are ſome ſtrange monſters, that is, ſome ſtrange 
N are exiſtent; Carthage is no more, that is, Carthage has 
no being. "+ 

$. The ſubje& and predicate of a propoſition, are not always to 
be known and diſtinguiſhed by the placing of the words in the ſen- 
tence, but by reflecting duly on the ſenſe of the words, and on the 
mind or deſign of the ſpeaker or writer: as if I ſay, in Africa there 
are many lions, I mean many lions are exiſtent in Africa; many lions 
is the ſubject, and exiſtent in Africa is the predicate. It is proper 
for a philoſupher to underſtand cometry ; here the word proper is the 
predicate, and all the reſt is the ſubject, except Js the copula. 

4. The ſubject and predicate of a propofition ought always to be 
two different ideas, or two different terms; for where b3th the terms 
and ideas are the ſame, it is called an identical proposition, which is 
mere trifling, and cannot tend to promote knowledge; ſuch as, a rule 
is a rule, or a good man is a good man. : | 

But there axe ſome propoſitions, wherein the terms of the ſubject 
and predicate ſeem to be the ſame; yet the ideas are not the ſame ; 
nor can theſe be called purely identical. or trifling propoſitions ; ſuch 
as home is home ; that is, home is a convenient or delightful place ; 
Socrates is Socrates;/ill; that is, the nan Socrates is ſtill a philoſopher : 
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the hero was not a hero; that is, the hero did not ſhew his courage; 
what I have written I have written ; that is, what I wrote I ftill approve, 
and will not alter it: what is done, is done; that is, it cannot 5 un- 
done. It may be eafily obſerved in theſe propoſitions the term is 
equivocal, for in the predicate it has a difterent idea from what it has 
in the jubje@h. | 


There are alſo {ome propoſitions wherein the terms of the ſubject 


and predicate differ, but the ideas are the ſame ; and theſe are not 
merely identical or trifling propofitions; as impudent is jhameleſs ; a 
billow 1s a wave; or flufus (in Lalla) is a ware; a globe 18 a round body, 
In theſe propoſitions either the words are explained by a definition 
of the name, or the ideas by a definition of the thing, and therefore 
they are by no means ufelets, when formed for this purpoſe. 
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CHAP IL—Of the various Kinds of Proposittons. 


Prorowriows may be diſtributed into various kinds, ac- 
cording to their /ubjef, their copula, their predicate, their nature or con- 
position, their ne, and their evidence, which diſtributions will be ex- 


_ plained in the following ſections: 
SECT. 1.—Of unirerſul, particular, indefinite, and singular Propositions. 


PROPOSITIONS may be divided according to their fulje@ into 
enirer/al and particular ; this is uſually called a diviſion, ariſing from 
the quantity. | 

An unirerſul proposition is when the ſubje& is taken according to 
the whole of its extenſion ; ſo if the ſubject be a genus, or general 
nature, it includes all its ſpecies or kinds: if the ſubject be a pecies, 
it includes all its individuals. This univerſality is uſually ſignified 
by theſe words, all, every, no, none, or the like; as, all men muſt die; 
no man is almighty : every creature had a beginning. 

A particular proposition is when the ſubject is not taken according 
to its whole extenfion; that is, when the term is limited and re- 
ſtrained to ſome one or more of thoſe ſpecies or individuals, whoſe ge- 
neral nature it expreſſes, but reaches not to all; and this is uſually 
denoted by the words, ſome, many, a few, there are, which, &Cc. as, ſome 
birds can {ing well: few men are truly wiſe: there are parrots which 
will talk a hundred things. 3 

Under the general name of unirerſul propos/tions, we may juſtly in- 
clude (hoſe that are singular, and for the molt part thoſe that are inde- 
fintte alſo. | 

A ſingular propoſition is when the ſubject is a fingular or individual 
term or idea; as Deſcartes was an ingenious philoſopher : Sir 
Iſaac Newton has far exceeded all his predeceſſors: the palace at 
Hampton Court is a pleaſant dwelling : this day is very cold. The 
fubje& here muſt be taken according to tie whole of its extenſion, 
becauſe being an indizidual, it can extend only to one, and it muſt 
therefore be regulated by the laws of univerſal propoſitions. 

An indefinite propoſition, is when no note, either of univerſality or 
particularity, is prefixed to a ſubject, which is in its own nature ge- 
neral ; as a planet is ever changing its place; angels are noble crea- 
tures. Now this fort of propoſition, eſpecially when it deſcribes 
the nature of things, is uſually counted univerſal alſo, and it ſuppoſes 
the ſubje& to be taken in its whole extenſion; for if there were 
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any planet which did not change its place, or any angel that were not 
a noble creature, theſe propotitions would not be ſtrictly true. 
Yet in order to ſecure us againit miſtakes in judging of univerſal, 
particular, and indefinite propoſitions, it 1s neceilary to make theſe 
| following remarks : | | 
| I. Concerning univerſul propoſitions, 
Note 1. Univerſal terms may either denote a metaphyſical, a phyſi- 
cal, or a moral univerſality. _ 

A metaphyſical or mathematical univerſality, is when all the particu- 

lars contained under any general idea have the ſame predicate be- 
longing to them without any exception whatſoever; or when the 
predicate is ſo efſential to the univerſal ſubject, that it deſtroys the 
very nature of the ſubje& to be without it; as, ali circles have a cen- 
tre and circumference : all ſpirits in their own nature are im- 
mortal. 
A phyſical or natural univerſality, is when according to the order and 
common courſe of nature, a predicate agrees to all the ſubjects of 
that kind, though there may be ſome accidental and preternatural 
exceptions, -as, all men uſe words to expreſs their thoughts, yet 
dumb perſons are excepted, for they cannot ſpeak. All beaſts have 
four feet, yet there may be ſome monſters with five; or manned, 
who have but three. | 

A moral univer/ulity, is when the predicate agrees to the greateſt 
part of the particulars which are contained under the univerſal ſub- 
ject ; as, all negroes are ſtupid creatures: all men are governed by 
laffection rather than by reaſon : all the old Romans foved their 
country: and the ſcripture uſes this language, when St. Faul teiis 
us, The Cretes are always liars. 
| Now it is evident, that a ſpecial or fingular concluſion cannot be 
inferred from a moral univerſality, nor always and infallibly from a 
ical one, though it may be always inferred from a univerſality - 
** is metaphyſical, without any danger or poſſibility of a miſ- 
ake, | 
Let it be obſerved alſo, that uſually we make little or no diſtinc- 
ton in common language, between a ſubject that is phy fically or 
metaphyfically univerſal. 8 

Vote 2. An univerſal term is ſometimes taken collectirely for ell its 
particular ideas united together, and ſometimes diftributively, mean- 
Ing each of them ſingle alone. | | 

1nitances of a collectire unicerſul are ſuch as theſe : all theſe apples 
vill fill a buſhel, all the hours of the night are ſufficient for ſleep : 

all the rules of grammar overload the memory. In theſe propoſi- 

ons it is evident, that the predicate belongs not to the individuals ſe- 
wately, but to the whole chllectire idea; for we cannot affirm the ſame 
redicate if we change the word all into one or into every ; we Cannot 
one apple or every apple will fill a buſhel, &c. Now ſuch a col- - 
Fre idea, when it becomes the ſubject of a propoſition, ought to be 

leemed as one ſingle thing, and this renders the propoſition ſingu- 
a or indefinite, as we ſhall ſhew immediately. 8 
4 diſtributive univerſal will allow the word all to be changed into 
ws or into one, and by this means is diſtinguiſhed trom a cot- 

e. | | i 

inſtances of a diſtribute univerſul are the moſt common on every 0c- 
anon ; as, all men are mortal: every man is a ſinner, &c. But in this 


. of univerſal there is a diſtribution to be made, which follows in 
remark, | ö 
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Note 3. When an wnirer/al term is taken diſtributively, ſometimes it 
includes all the individuals contained in its inferior ſpecies : as when 
I ſay every ſickneſs has a tendency to death; I mean every indi. 
dual ſickneſs, as well as every kind. But ſometimes, it includes no 
more than merely each /pecies. or kind; as when the Evangeliſt ſays, 
Cbi iſt heated every diſeaſe, or every diſeaſe was healed by Chriſt; 
that is, every kind of diſeaſe. The of theſe, logicians call the dil. 
tribution of an univerſal in /ingula generum: the la, is a diſtribution 
_ genera fingulorum. But either of them joined to the ſubject render a 
propoſition univerfal. „„ . 

Nete 4. The uu, ut of a ſubject is often reſtrained by a part of 
the predicate ; as when we ſay, all men learn wiſdom by experience: 
the univerſal ſubject, all men, is limited to ſignify only, all thoſe men 
who learn wiſdom. [he ſcripture allo uſes this ſort of language, 
when it ſpeaks of al! men being jultihed by the righteouſneſs of one: Rom. 
v. 18. that is, all men who are juſtified obtain it in this way. 

Oberve here, That not only a metaphy/ical or natural, but a moral uni- 
ver ſality alſo is otftentimes to be reſtrained by a part of the predi- 
cate; as when we ſay, all the Dutch are good ſeamen: all the Ita- 
hans are ſubtil politicians; that 1s, thoſe among the Dutch that are 
feamen are good ſeamen ; and thoſe among the Italians who are poli- 
ucians, are ſubtil politicians, that is, they are generally ſo. 

Note 5. The univerſality of a term is many tunes reſtrained by the 
articular time, place, circumſtance, &c. or the deſign of the 
peaker; as if we were in the City of London, and ſay, all the wea- 

vers went to preſent their petition; we mean only all the weavers 

who dwelj in the City. So when it is ſaid in the goſpel, all men did 
marvel; Mark v. 20. it reaches only to all thoſe men who heard ot 
the miracles of our Saviour. 

Here alſo it ſhould be obſerved, that a moral unirerſulitꝝ ĩs reſtrained F 
hy time, place, and other circumſtances, as well as a natural; ſo that | 
by theſe means the word ail ſometimes does not extend to a tenth s 
part of thoſe who at firſt might {ſeem to be included in that word. 

One occaſion of theſe difficulties and ambiguities that belong to > 
wrerjul propoſitions, is the common humour = temper of mankind, c 
who generally have an inclination to magnify their ideas, and totalk iſ 10 
roundly and univerſally concerning any thing they ſpeak of; WW. 
which has introduced univerſal terms of ſpeech into cuſtom and 8 


habit, in all nations, and all languages, more than nature or reaſon a 
could dictate; yet when this cuſtom is introduced, it is not at all th 
improper to uſe this ſort of language in ſolemn and ſacred writings, Wh © 
as well as in familiar diſcourſe. | 1 

II. Remarks concerning indefinite propofitions. Fon 


Note 1. Propoſitions carrying in them univerſal forms of expref- . 25 
fon, may ſometimes drop the note of unicer/ulity, and become indiſ- th 
mie, and yet retain the ſame univerſal ſenſe, whether me taphyt- - 
cal, natural, or moral; whether collective or diſtributive. g 

We may pive inſtances of each of theſe. | | 4 | 

Metaphyfical; as, a circle has a centre and circumference. Natural; 45 "ws 
beafts hate four feet. Moral; as, negroes are ſtupid creatures. Collec- a 
uve; as, the apples will fill a buſhel. Diftributive - as, men are mortal. 

Note 2. There are many caſes wherein a collective idea is expreſ⸗ 
ſed in a propoſition by an indefinite term, and that where it de- 
ſeribes the nature or quality of the ſubject, as well as when it de- 
clares ſome paſt matters of fact; as, fir-trees ſet in good order will g 
acharming profpet : this muſt ſignify a collection of fir-trees, for on 
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makes no proſpe&t. In matters of fact this is more evident and fre- 
quent; as, the Romans overcome the Gauls: the robbers ſurround- 
ed the coach: the wild geeſe flew over the Thames in the form of 
a wedge. All theſe are collective ſubjects. 
Note 3. In indefinite propoſitions the ſubject is often reſtrained by the 
redicate, or by the ſpecial time, place, or circumſtances, as well as 
in propofitions which are expreſsly univerſal ; as, the Chineſes are in- 


genious ſilk-weavers ; that is, thoſe Chineſes which are filk-weavers 


are ingenious at their work. The ftars appear to us when the twilight is 
gone; this can ſignify no more than the ſtars which are above our 
horizon. | | 

Note 4. All theſe reſtrictions tend to reduce ſome indefinite propo- 
1 almoſt into particular, as will appear under the next re- 
mar 8. | i 5 N 

III. Remarks concerning particular propoſitions, | 

Note 1. A particular propoſition may ſometimes be expreſſed inde- 
finitely, without any note of particularity prefixed to the tubje& ; as, 
in times of confufion laws are not executed : men of virtue are dif- 
graced, and murderers eſcape ; that is, ſome laws, ſome men of virtue, 


ſome murderers : unleſs we ſhould call this language a moral univerſality, 


though I think it can hardly extend fo far. 

Note 2. The words ſome, a few, &c. though they generally denote 
2 proper particularity, yet ſometimes they expreſs a collefive idea; as 
ſome of the enemies beſet the general around ; a tew Greeks would 


beat a thouſand Indians. | = : 
I conclude this ſection with a few general remarks on this ſubject, 


namely, 

I. Sines univerſal, indefinite and particular terms in the plural num- 
ber may either be taken in a collective or diſtributive ſenſe, there is 
one ſhort and eaſy way to find when they are collective and when 
diſtributive, namely, if the plural number may be changed into the 
fingular, that is, if the predicate will agree to one ſingle ſubject, it is 


a2 diftributive idea, if not, it is collective. 


II. Univerſul and particular terms in the plural number; ſuch as, 
all, ſome, few, many, &c. when they are taken in their diſ ributive 


ſenſe, repreſent ſeveral ſingle ideas: and when they are thus affixed to 


the ſubje& of a propoſition, render that propoſition unter ſul or par- 
= according to the univerſality or particularity of the terms 
affixed, 5 
III. Univerſul and particular terms in the plural number, taken in 
their collective ſenſe, repreſent generally one collective idea. 5 
It this one collective idea be thus repreſented (whether by uni- 


verlal or particular terms) as the ſubje& of a propoſition, which de- 


ſeribes the nature of a thing, it properly makes either a ſingular or 
an indefinite propoſition ; for the words all, ſome, a few, &c. do not 
then denote the quantity of the propoſition, but are eſteemed merely 
28 terms which connect the individuals together in order to com- 
pole one collective idea, Obſerve theſe inſtances ; all the ſycamores in 
ile garden would make a large grove ; that is, this one collection of ſyca- 
mores, which is a singular idea. Some of the ſycamores in the garden would 
nale @ fine grove : ſycumores would make à noble grove ; in theſe laſt the 
lubje& is rather indeſnite than singular. But it is very evident, that 
in each of theſe propoſitions the predicate can only belong to a col- 
e idea, and / nr the ſubje& muſt be eſteemed a col- 

ive. | 
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If this collective idea (whether repreſented by univerſal or par. 
' ticular terms) be uſed in deſcribing paſt matters of fact, then it is 
generally to be eſteemed a 5ingular idea, and renders the propoſition 
_ singular ; as, all the ſoldiers of Alexander made but a little army; 
few Macedonians vanquiſhed the large army of Darius; ſome gre. 
nadiers in the camp plundered all the neighbouring towns. 

Now we have ſhewn before, that if a propoſition deſcribing the 
nature of things has an zndefinite ſubject, it is generally to be efteem. 
ed wirer/al1n its mo oſitional ſenſe: and if it has a Singular ſubject, in 
its propoſitional ſenſe it is always ranked with unirer/als. 

fter all, we muſt be forced to confeſs, that the language of man- 
kind, and the idioms of ſpeech, are fo exceeding various, that it is 
hard to reduce them to a few rules; and if we would gain a juſt 
and preciſe idea of every unirerjul, porticular and indefinite expre ſſion, 
we mult not only confider the peculiar idiom of the language, but 
the time, the place, the occaſion, the circumſtances of the matter 
2 of, and thus penetrate as far as poſſible into the deſign of the 

pe | | 


aker or writer. 
Seer. IL—Of affirmative and negative Propaſilious. 


WHEN a propoſition is conſidered with regard to its copula, it may 
be divided into affirmative and negatire ; for it is the copula joins or 
disjoins the two ideas. Others call this a diviſion of propoſitions 
according to their quality. 

An offirmative propoſition is when the idea of the predicate is ſup- 
poſed to agree to the idea of the ſubje@ and is joined to it by the 
word is, or are, which is the copula : as, all men arc ſinners. But when 
the predicate is not ſuppoſed to agree with the tubjeR, and is diſ- 
Joined from it by the particles is not, are not, &c. the propofition is 
negative; as man is not innocent: or, no man is innocent. In an affir- 
mative propoſition, we aſſert one thing to belong to another, and, 
as it were, unite them in thought and word: in negative propoſi- 
tions, we ſeparate one thing from another, and deny their agree- 
ment. | 
It may ſeem ſomething odd, that two ideas or terms are faid to 
be disjoined, as well as joined by a copula : but if we can but ſup- 
poſe the negative particles do really belong to the copula of negative 
propoſitions, it takes away the harſhneſs of the expreſſion : and to 
make it yet ſofter, we may conſider that the predicate and ſubject 
may be properly ſaid to be joined in a form of words as a propofition, by 
connective particles in grammar or Logick, though they are disjoined 
in their ſenſe and ſignification. Every youth who has learned his 
grammar, knows there are ſuch words as disjunctive NED: 

Several things are worthy our notice'on this ſubject. 

'ote Iſt, As there are ſome terms, or words, and ideas, (as I have 
ſhewn before) concerning which it is hard to determine whether 
they are negative or poſitive, ſo there are ſome propoſitions concerning 
which it may be difficult to ſay, whether they affirm or deny: as, 
when we ſay, Plato was no fool: Cicero was no unikilful orator: 
Cæſar made no expedition to Muſcovy: an oyfter has no part like 
an eel: it is not neceſſary for a phyſician to ſpeak French: and for 
a phyſician to ſpeak French is needleſs. Ihe eh, of theſe 3 
tions is very plain and eaſy, though logicians might ſquabble per- 
haps a whole day, whether they ſhould rank them under the names 


of negative or affirmative. 3 
2d, In Latin and Engliſh two negatives joined in one ſentence 
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make an affirmative; as when we declare no man is not mortal; it is the 
ſame as though we ſaid, man is mortal. But in Greek, and often- 
times in French, two negatives make but a ſtronger denial. 

3d, If the mere negative term, not, be added to the copula of an 
univerſal affirmative propoſition, it reduces it to a particular negative; 
as all men are not wiſe, Eoutfies the ſame as, ſome men are not wile. | 

4th, In all affirmative propoſitions, the predicates taken in its 
whole comprehention ; that is, every eflential part and attribute of 
it is affirmed concerning the ſubject; as when I ſay, a true wa ber is 
an honeſt man, eyery thing that belongs to honeſty is affirmed con- 
cerning a true chriſtian, , KEE . | 

5th, In all negative propoſitions the predicate is taken in its whole: 
extenhon ; that is every ſpecies and individual that is contained in 
the general idea of the predicate, is utterly denied concerning the 
ſubject; ſo in this propoſition, a /pirit is not an animal, we exclude all 
jorts and Kinds and particular animals whatſoever from the idea of a 
{pirit, 

From theſe two laſt remarks we may derive this inference, that we 
ought to attend to the entire comprehenſion of our ideas, and to the uni- 
rerſal extension of them, as far as we have proper capacity for it, be- 
fore we grow too confident in our affirming or denying any thing 
which may have the leaſt darkneſs, doubt or difficulty attending it: 
it is the want of this attention that betrays us into many miſtakes. 


SECT. III. -O the Oppoſition and Converſion of Propoſitions. 


ANY two ideas being joined or disjoined in various forms will 
afford us ſeveral propoſitions: all theſe may be diſtinguiſhed ac- 
cording to their quantity and their quality * into four, which are 
marked or denoted by the letters, A, E, I, O, thus 


-- = Denver Affirmative. / 

L S Univerſal Negative. 

I denotes 75 Particular Affirmative. 
Particular Negative. 


according to theſe old Latin rhymes—— 
Aſſerit A, Negat E, rerum generaliter Ambæ. | | 
Aſſerit I, Negat O, jed particulariter Ambo. mag , 
This may be exemplified by theſe two ideas, a Vine and a Tree. | 
| Every Vines ge.. | 

E No Vine is a Tree. 
] Some Vine is a Iree. 

O Some Vine is not a Tree. 18 

The 2 of the ſchools have written many large trifles con- 
cerning the oppoſition and conxerſion of propoſfitions. It will be ſuf- 
acient here to give a few brief hints of theſe things, that the learner 
may not be utterly ignorant of them. 

Propoſitions which are made of the ſame ſubject and predicate 
are ſaid to be oppoſite, when that which is denied in one is affirmed 
in the other, either ia whole or in part, without any conſidera- 
won whether the propoſitions be true or no. Wk 11 

If they differ both in quantity and quality they are called contra- 
ory; as, $4 s e 


: 8 . . 5 : : ; ' 171 
. *.The reader ſhould remember hers, that a propoſition according to its ua 
called univerſal or Harticular; and according to. its guality-is either effirmarive or 
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A Every Vine ts a Tree, Theſe can never be both true, or both 
O Some Vine is not a Tree. falſe at the ſame time. 

If two univerfals differ in quality they are contrartes ; as | 
A Every Vine is @ Tree. I Theſe can never be both true together, but 
E No Vine is a Tree. they may be both falſe. = © 

If two particular propoſitions differ in quality they are ſubcontra- WF 
ries ; as _ | 
1T Some Fine is a Tree. Theſe may be both true together, but 
O Some Vine is not a Tree. F they can never be both falſe. : 

Both particular and univerſal propofitions which — in quality, | 
but not in quantity, are called ſuballern, though theſe are not pro- ö 


perly oppoſite, as | 
7 A Every Vine is a Tree. 
I Some Vinc is a Tree. | 
Or thus: 2 b 
E No Vine is a Tree. | 
O Some Vine is not a Tree, q 


The canons of ſubaltern propoſitions are uſually reckoned theſe 
three; namely, (I.) If an univerfal propoſition be true, the particular 0 
will be true alſo, but not on the contrary. And, (2.) If a particular n 
propoſition be falſe, the univerſal muſt be falſe too, but not on the I +: 
contrary. (3.) Subaltern propoſitions, whether univerſal or particular, 2 
may ſometimes be both true and ſometimes both falſe. b 

The converſion of propoſitions, is when the ſubje& and predicale 
change their places with preſervation of the truth. This may be n 
done with conſtant certainty in all univerſal negatives and particular c- 
affirmatives; as no ſpirit is an animal, may be converted, no animal Wl a: 
is a ſpirit; and ſome tree is a vine, may be converted, ſome vine » , 
a tree. But there is more of formal trifling in this ſort of diſcourſe m 
than there is of ſolid improvement, becauſe this fort of conver/ion pe 
ariſes merely from the form of words, as connected in a propoſi- WM ic 
tion, rather than from the matter. be 

Yet it may be uſeful to obſerve, that there are ſome propoſitions, 
which by reaſon of the ideas or matter of which they are compoſed, WW is: 
may be converted with conſtant truth: ſuch are thoſe propoſitions Ws 
whoſe predicate is a nominal or real definition of the ſubject, or the MM tl: 
difference of it, or a property of the fourth kind, or a ſuperlative de- n 
gree of any property or quality whatſoever ; or in ſhort whereſoever | 
the predicate and the ſubject have exactly the ſame extenſion, or the pre 
ſame comprehenſion ; as, every vine is a tree bearing grapes; Wot 
and every tree bearing grapes is a vine: religion is the trueſt wit» Wi 
dom; and, the trueſt wiſdom is religion; Julius Ceſar was the of 

Emperor of Rome; and, the firſt Emperor of Rome was Julius Wl gr 
Cæſar.“ Theſe are the propoſitions which are properly convertible, 
and they are called reciprocal propoſitions. | 


SECT. I'V.—Of pure and modal Propoſitions. the 


ANOTHER diviſion of propoſitions among the ſcholaſtick wri- W'4: 
ters, is into pure and modal, This may be called (for diſtinction- 

_ a diviſion according to the predicate. 
When a propoſition merely expreſſes that the predicats is con- \ 
netted with the ſubject, it is called a pure propoſition ; as, erer tbe 
true chriſtian is an honeft man: But when it includes alfo the way and Noe 
manner wherein the predicate is connected with the ſubſect, it is / 
called a modal propoſition ; as, when I ſay, it is neceſſary that a true de 
chriſtian ſhould be an honeſt man. 
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th Logical writers generally make the modality of this propofitgen 
to belong to the copula, becauſe it ſhews the manner. of the con- 
| nettion between the ſubje& and predicate. But if the form of the 
ut ſentence as a logical propoſition be duly conſidered, the mode it- 
WH («lf is the very predicature of the propoſition, and it muſt run thus: 
that a true chalien ſhould be an honeſt man is a neceſfary thing, 
and then the whole primary propoſition is included in the ſubject 
of the modal propoſition. | 755 

There are four modes of connecting the predicate with the ſub- 
ict, which are uſually reckoned upon this occafion, namely, ne- 
city and contingency, which are two oppoſites ; pefibility and in- 
pyibility, which are alſo oppoſites ; as, © it is neceffary that a globe 
ſhould be round: that a globe be made of wood or. glaſs, is an 
unneceſſary or contingent thing: it is impoſſible that a globe ſhould 
be ſquare ; it is impoſfible that a globe may be made of water.” 

With regard to the modal propositions which the ſchools have intro- 
duced, I would make theſe two remarks : 

I. Theſe propoſitions in Engliſh are formed by the reſolution 
of the words, muſt be, might not be, can be, and cannot be, into thoſe 
more explicate forms of a logical copula and predicate, is neceſ- 
lary, is contingent, is poſſible, is impoſſible ; for it is neceſſary that 
globe prom be round, ſignifies no more than that a globe muſt _ 

e round. 

II. Let it be noted, that this quadruple modality is only an enu- 
meration of the natural modes oHHanners wherein the predicate is 
connected with the ſubject: we fight alſo deſcribe ſeveral moral 
and civil modes of connecting two ideas together, namely, lawjul- 
ſs and unlawfulngjs, conveniency and inconventency, &c. whence we 
may form ſuch modal propoſitions as theſe : it is un!awful for any 
perſon to kill an innocent man: it is unlawful for chriſtians to cat 
teſh in Lent : to tell all that we think is expedient : for a man to 
be affable to his neighbour is very convenient, &c. 


ons, . There are ſeveral other modes of ſpeaking whereby a predicate 
led, connected with a ſubject : ſuch as, it is certain, it is doubtful, it 
ions ls probable, it is improbable, it is agreed, it is granted, it is ſaid by 


the I the ancients, it is written, &c. all which will form other kinds of 
de- modal propoſitions, 


ever But whether the modality be natural, moral, &c. yet in all theſe 
the ¶ propofitions it is the mode is the proper predicate, and all the reſt 
Jes; of the propoſition, except the copula (or word is) belongs to the 


wit hie; and thus they become pure propositions of a complex natute, 
the ok which we ſhall treat in the next ſection ; ſo that there is no 
livs great need # making modals of a diſtinct ſort, | 
ble, There are many little ſubtleties which the ſchools acquaint us 
with concerning the conversion and opposition and equipollence of theſe 
modal propoſitions, ſuited to the Latin or Greek tongues, rather than 
ie Engliſh, and fit to paſs away the idle time of a ſtudent, rather 


wri - dan to enrich his underſtanding. _ 

n- ; | — 
2 Ster. V.—Of gingle Propositions, whether simple or complex. 
con- WHEN we confider the nature of propoſitions, together with 
very the formation of them, and the materials whereof they are made, 
and ve divide them into ſingle and compound. | ; 
it 1s A single proposition is that which has but one ſubject and one 


true Wfedicate ; but if it has more ſubjects, or more predicates, it is 
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caged a compound proposition, and indeed it contains two or more 
propohtions in it. | | 

A fingle propofition (which is alſo called categorical) may be 
divided again into szmple and complex*, = ; ih 

A purely fimple propoſition is that whoſe ſubject and predicate 
are made up of fingle terms; as virtue is deſirable : every peni- 
tent 1s oped no man is innocent. | 

Whea the ſubject or predicate, or both, are made up of complex 
terms, it is called a compiler proposition; as, every ſincere penitent 
is pardoned : virtue is deſirable for its own ſake : no man alive is 
perfectly innocent. 

If the term which is added to the fubject of a complex pro- 
position be either eſſential or any way neceſſary. to it, then it is 
called explicative, for it only explains the ſubject; as, every mor- 
tal ntan is a ſon of Adam. But if the term added to make up the 
complex ſubject does not neceffarily or conftantly belong to it, then 
it is determinate, and limits the ſubject to a' particular part of its 
extension; as, every pious man ſhall be happy. In the firſt pro- 
position the word mortal is merely explicatzre : in the ſecond pro- 
position the word pious is determinatice, | 

Here note, that whatſoever may be affirmed or denied concern- 
ing any ſubject, with an explicative addition, may be alſo affirmed 
or denied of that ſubject without it, as we may boldly ſay, every 
man is a fon of Adam, as well ag every mortal man: but it is not 
10, where the addition is determimativce, for we cannot ſay, every 
man ſhall be happy, though every pious man ſhall be fo, _ 

In a complex proposition the predicate or ſubject is ſometimes 


made complex hy the pronouns who, which, whoſe, to whom, &c. 


which make another proposition; as, every man who is pious ſhall 


he ſaved: Julius, whoſe sirname was Cæſar, overcame Pompey: 


bodies, which are tranſparent, have many pores. Here the whole 
proposition is called the primary or chief, and the additional pro- 
position is called an incident proposition. But it is ſtill to be eſteemed 
in this caſe merely as a part of the complex term; and the truth 
or falichood of the whole complex proposition is not to be judged 
by the truth or falſchood of the incident proposition, but by the 
connection of the whole ſubject with the predicate. For the 
incident proposition may be falſe, and abſurd, or impoſſible, and 
FEL the Whole complex proposition may he true; as, a horſe which 
as wings might fly over the Thames. 

Beside this cowplerion which belongs to the fubjzet or predicate, 
logical writers ujed to ſay, there is a complexion which may fall 
upon the copula allo : but this I have accounted for in the ſection 
concerning modal propositions; and indeed it is not of much im- 
portance whether it were placed there or here. „ 


SECT, VI.—Of compound Propositions. 


A COMPOUYD proposition is made up of two or more ſubjects or 
predicates, or both; and it contains in it two or more propositions, 
which are either plainly exprefſed, or concealed and implied. 

The tirft fort ot compound propositions are thoſe wherein the 
composition is expreſſed and evident, and they are diftinguiſhe 


* As /imple ideas are oppoſedito complex, and fing/: ideas to compound, ſo propoſitions are 
Giltinguithed in the ſame manner: the Engliſh tongue, in this reſpect having ſome 
advantage ahove the learned languages, which have no uſual word to diftinguiſh fs 
ge ſrom fim ie. 23 | Wi oy ing 
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into theſe six kinds, namely, copulatire, digundice, conditional, canjut, 
relative, and diſeretive. | 

I. Copulative propositions, are thoſe which have more ſubjects or 
predicates connected by affirmative or negative conjunctions; as 
« riches and honour are temptations to pride: Cæſar conquered the 
Gauls and the Britons : neither gold nor jewels will purchaſe im- 
mortality.” Theſe propositions are evidently compounded, for 
each of them may be reſolved into two propositions, namely, riches 
are temptations to pride; and honour is a temptation to pride; and 
ſo the reſt. 

The truth of copulative propositions depends upon the truth of 
all the parts of them; for it Cæſar had conquered the Gauls, and 
not the Britons, or the Britons, and not the Gauls, the ſecond copu- 
lative proposition had not been true. | 

Here note, Thoſe ptopositions, which cannot be reſolved into two 
or more Sunple propositions, are not properly copulative, though 
two or more ideas be connected and coupled by ſuch conjunctions, 
either in the ſubject or predicate ; as, „two and three make five: 
majeſty and meekneſs do not often meet: the ſun, moon, and ſtars 
are not all to be ſeen at once.” Such propositions are to be 
eſteemed merely complex, becauſe the predicate cannot be af- 
tirmed of each single ſubject, but only of all of them together as a 
collective ſubject. | 8 

II. Pig undtire propositions, are when the parts are disjoined or 
oppoſed to one another by the disjunctive particles; as, it is either 
day or night: the weather is either ſhining or rainy: quantity is 
either length, breadth, or depth. 

Ihe truth of disjunctives depends on the neceſſary and imme- 
diate opposition of the parts; therefore only the laſt of theſe ex- 
amples is true; but the two firſt are not ſtrictly true, becauſe twi- 
light is a medium between day and night; and dry cloudy weather 
is a medium between ſhining and raining. | 

III. Conditional or hypothetical propoitions, are thoſe whoſe parts are 
united by the conditional particle ; as, if the ſun be fixed, the earth 
muſt mode: if there be no fire, there will be no ſmoke. | 

Note, The firſt parts of theſe propositions, or that wherein the 
condition is contained, is called the antecedent, the other is called 
the conſequent. | TE 

The truth of theſe propositions depends not at all on the truth or 
falſehood of their two parts, but on the truth of the connection of 
them; for each part of them may be falſe, and yet the whole pro- 
position true; as, if there be no providence, there will be no fu- 
lure puniſhment. | 85 

IV. Caujel propoſitions are, where two propoſitions are joined by cauſal 
Wert e ; as, “ houſes were not built that they might be deſtroyed: 
choboam was unhappy becauſe he followed evil council.” | 

The truth of a cauſal propoſition ariſes not from the truth of the 
parts, but from the cauſal influence that the one part of it- has upon 
lie other; for both parts may be true, yet the propoſition talle, it 
ine part be not the cauſe of the other. W 

dome logicians refer reduplicative propoſitions to this place, as men, 
mſidered as men, are rational creatures, that is, becauſe they are men. 

V. Relative propoſitions have their parts joined by ſuch particles, as 
preſs a relation or compariſon of one thing to another; as, hen 
ou are filent, I will ſpeak : as much as you are worth, ſo much 
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Mall you be eſteemed: as is the father, ſo is the ſon: where there 
is no tale-bearer, contention will ceaſe.” 
Theſe are very much a-kin to conditional propoſitions, and the 
truth of them depends upon the juſtneſs of their connection. 
VI. Diferetice propoſitions are ſuch wherein various and ſeemingly 
oppoſite judgments are made, whofe variety or diſtinction is noted 
by the particles but, though, yet, &c. as, travellers may change their cl. 
mate, but not their temper : Job was patient, though has grief was great. 
The truth and goodneſs of a diſcretive propoſition, depends on 
the truth of both parts, and their contrary diſtinction to one ano- 
ther; for though both parts thould be true, yet if there be no ſeem. 
ing oppoſition between them, it is an uſeleſs aſſertion, though we 
cannot call it a falſe one; as, Deſcartes was a philoſopher, vet he 
was a Frenchman: the Romans were valiant, but they ſpoke Latin:” 
both which propoſitions are ridicubus for want of a ſeeming oppo- 


lition between the parts. 
Since we have declared wherein the truth and falſehood of theſe 


compound compoſitions conſiſt, it is proper alſo to give ſome inti- 
mations how any of theſe propoſitions, when they are falſe, may 
be oppoſed or contradicted. 

All compound propositions except copulatives and diſeretives, 
are properly denied or contradicted when the negation affects their 
conjunctive particles; as, if the disjunctive proposition aſſerts, it i 
either day or night ; the opponent ſays, it is not either day or night; 
or, it is not neceſſary that it ſhould be either day or night: ſo the 
hypothetical proposition is denied, by ſaying, it does not follow that the 
carth muſt more if the ſun be fixed. | 

A digunfice proprjition may be contradicted alſo by denying all the 
parts; as, it is neither day nor night. 

And a cauſal prupaſition may be denied or oppoſed indirectly and MF 
improperly, when either part of the proposition is denied ; and it 
muſt be falſe it either part be falſe ; but the design of the proposi- 
tion being to ſhew the cauſal conneRion of the two parts, each part 
is ſuppoſed to be true, and it is not properly contradicted as a cauſal 
proposition, unleſs one part of it be denied to be the cauſe of the 

er. | 

As for copulatires and diſtretives, becauſe their truth depends more 
on the truth of their parts, therefore theſe may be oppoſed or de- 
nied, as many ways as the parts of which they are compoſed may 
be denied ; ſo this copulative proposition, riches and honour are temp- 
tations to pride, may be denied by ſaying, riches are not temptations, W 2 
though honour may be :- or, honour is not a temptation, thoug 
riches may be: or, neither riches nor honour are temptations, &c. n 

So this diſeretire proposition, {ob was patient, though tis grief was Wl t: 
great, is denied x faying, Job was not patient, — 42 grief Wt: 
was great: or, Job was patient, but his grief was not great: or, Job te 
was not patient, nor was his grief great. 7 

We proceed now to the ſecond fort of compound propositions, WM i 
namely, ſuch whoſe compoſition is not expreſſed, but latent or concealed ; 
yet a ſmall attention will tind two propositions included in them. 
Such are theſe that follow: 

1. Exclusives; as, the pious man alone is happy, it is only Sir Iſaac 
Newton could find out true philoſophy. 2. Exceptives ; as, none of 
of the ancients but Plato well defended the ſoul's immortality ſe 
Ihe Proteſtants worſhip but one God. 3. Comparatives ; as, pain 
is the greateſt affliction. No Turk was fiercer than the Spaniards | 
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at Mexico. Here note, that the comparative degree does not always 
imply the positive; as if they ſay, @ fool is better than a knave, this 
does not affirm that folly is good, but that it is a leſs evil than kna- 
very. 4. Inceptives and decitives, which relate to the beginning or 
eading of any thing ; as, the Latin tongue is not yet forgotten. 
No man before Orpheus wrote Greek verſe. Peter Czar of Muſ- 
covy began to civilize his nation. | | 

To theſe may be added continuatives ; as, Rome remains to this 
day, which includes at leaſt two propositions, namely, Rome was 
and Rome ts, | | 

Here let other authors ſpend time and pains in giving the preciſe 
definitions in all thefe forts of propositions, which may be as well 
underſtood by their names and examples : here let them tell what 
their truth depends upon, and how they are to be oppoſed or con- 
tradited ; but a mcderate ſhare of common ſenſe, with a review 
of what is faid of the former compounds, will ſuffice for all theſe 
purpoſes, without the formality of rules. | 


SECT. VII.—Of true and falſe Propositions. 


PROPOSITIONS are next to be considered according to their 
ſenſe or signification, and thus they are diſtributed into true and 
ale. A true proposition repreſents things as they are in them- 
ſelves ; but if things are repreſented otherwiſe than they are in 
themſelves, the proposition is falſe. | 

Or we may deſcribe them more particularly thus: a true proposi- 
tim joins thoſe ideas and terms together whoſe objects are joined 
and agree, or it disjoins thoſe ideas and terms whoſe objects diſagree, 
or are disjoined ; as, every bird has wings: a brute is not immortal. 

A falſe proposition joins thoſe ideas or terms whole objects dif- 


agree, or it disjoins thoſe whoſe objects agree; as, birds have no wings : 


brutes are immortal, 

Note, It is impoſſible that the ſame proposition ſhould be both 
true and falfe at he ſame time, in the ſame ſenſe, and in the ſame 
reſpe& ; becauſe a proposition is but the repreſentation of the 
agreement or diſagreement of things; now it is impoſſible that 
the ſame thing ſhould be and not be, or that the fame thing ſhould 
agree and not agree, at the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect. 
This is a firſt principle of human knowledge. | 

Yet ſome propositions may ſeem to contradict one another, though 
they may be both true, but in different fenſes, or reſpects, or times; 
as, man was immortal in Paradiſe, and man was mortal in Paradiſe. 
But theſe two propositions muſt be referred to difterent times ; as, 
man before his tall was immortal, but at the fall he became mor- 
tal. So we may ſay now, man is mortal, or man is immortal, if we 


take theſe propositions in different reſpects ; as man is an immor- 


tal creature as to his ſoul, but mortal as to his body. A great 
variety of difficulties and ſeeming contradictions, both in holy 
{ripture and other writings, may be ſolved and explained in this 
manner. | 3. | | | 
The moſt important queſtion on this ho is this, what is the 
criterion, or diſtinguiſhing mark of truth? How ſhall we know 
when a proposition is really true or falſe ? There are ſo many diſguiſes 
of truth-in the world, ſo many falſe appearances of truth, that ſome 
fects have declared there is no poſhbility of diſtinguiſhing truth 
from falſehood ; and therefore they have abandoned all pretences 
% Knowledge and maintain {trenuouſly that nottfing is to be known. 
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The firſt men of this humour made themſelyes famous in Greece 
by the name of Scepticks, that is, ſeekers: they were alſo called 


Academicks, borrowing their name from Academia, their ſchool, 
or place of ſtudy. They taught that all things are uncertain, 


though they allowed that ſome are more probable than others. AFf- 
ter theſe aroſe the fect of Pyrrhonicks, ſo named from Pyrrho their 
maſter, who would not allow one proposition to be more probable 
than another; but profeſſed that all things were equally uncertain, 
Now all theſe men (as an ingenious author expreſſes it) were rather 

Tac philoſophers, and that cenſure is 
juſt for two. reaſons : (I.) Becauſe they determined concerning 
every propoſition that it was uncertain, and believed that as a cer- 
tain truth, while they profeſſed there was nothing certain, and that 
nothing could be determined concerning truth or falſehood ; and thus 
their very doctrine gave itfelf the lie. (2.) Becauſe they judged - 
and acted as other men did in the common affairs of life; they 
would neither run into fire nor water, though they profeſſed igno- 


rance and uncertainty, whether the one would burn, or the other 


drown them. 

There have been ſome in all ages who have too much affected 
this humour, who diſpute againit every thing, under pretence that 
truth has no certain mark to diſtinguiſh it. Let us therefore enquire 
what is the general criterion of truth? And in order to this it is 
prone” to conſider what is the reaſon why we aflent to thoſe pro- 
poſitions which contain the moſt certain and indubitable truths; 
iuch as theſe, the whole is greater than @ part; two and three make 

De. . : 
The only reaſon why we believe theſe propositions to be true, 
is becauſe the ideas of the ſubjects and predicates appear with ſo 
much clearneſs and ſtrength of evidence to agree to each other, 
that the mind cannot help diſcerning the agreement, and cannot 
doubt of the truth of them, but is conſtrained, to judge them 
true. So when we compare the ideas of a circle and a triangle, or 
the ideas of an oyſter, and a butterfly, we fee ſuch an evident dil- 
agreement between them, that we are ſure that a butterfly is not 
an oyſter ; noris a triangle a,circle. There is nothing but the evi- 
dence of the agreement or diſagreement between two ideas, that 
makes us affirm or deny the one or the other. 

Nou it will follow from hence, that a clear and diſtin& percep- 
tion, or full evidence of the agreement and diſagreement of our ideas 
to one another or to things, is a certain criterion of truth; for since 


our minds are of ſuch a make, that where the evidence is exceed- 


ing plain and ſtrong, we cannot withhold our affent ; we ſhould 
then be neceflarily expoſed to believe falſehood, if complete evi- 
dence ſhould be found in any propositions that are not true. -But 
turely the God of perfect wiſdom, truth and goodneſs, would never 
oblige his creatures to be thus deceived; and therefore he would 
never have conſtituted us of ſuch a frame, as would render it natut- 
ally impoſſible to guard againſt error. | 

Another conſequence is naturally derived from the former ; and 
that is, that the only reaſon why we fall into miſtake, is becaule 
we ate impatient to form a judgment of things before we have 4 


_ clearand evident perception of their agreement or diſagreement ; and 


if we will make haſte to judge while our ideas are obſcured or con, 


fuſed, or before we ſee whether they. agree or diſagree, we ſhall 


plunge ourſelves into perpetual errors. See more on this ſubj ect in 
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an Hay on the Freedom of Will in God and Man: publiſhed in 1732. 
Section 1. page 13. | | 

Note, What is here aſſerted concerning the neceſſity of clear and 
diſtinct ideas, refers chiefly to propositions which we form ourſelres 
by our own powers : as for propositions which we derive from the 
jeimony of others, they wilthe accounted for in Chap. IV. 


SECT. VIII.—Of certain: and dubious Propaſitions of Knowledge and 
| 15 | Opinion, | 5 
SINCE we have found that evidence is the great criterion, and the 
ſure mark of truth; this leads us directly to consider propositions 
according to their evidence; and here we muſt take notice both of 
the different degrees of evidence, and the different kinds of it. | 

Propositions according to their different degrees of evidence are 
diſtinguiſhed into certain and dubious F, _ \ 

Where the evidence of the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas 
is ſo ſtrong and plain, that we cannot forbid nor delay our aſſent; 
the proposition is called certain, as, every circle hath a centre, the world 
did not create uſelf. An aſſent to ſuch propositions is honoured with 
the name of knowledge. 

But when there is any obſcurity upon the agreement or difagree- 
ment of the ideas, ſo that the mind does not clearly perceive it, 
and is not compelled to aflent or diflent, then the proposition, in a 
proper and philoſophical ſenſe, is called doubtful or uncertain; as, 
„the planets are inhabited; the ſouls of brutes are mere matter; 
the world will not ſtand a thouſand years longer; Dido built the city 
of Carthage,“ &c. Such uncertain propositions are called opinions. 

When we consider ourſelves as philoſophers, or ſearchers after 
truth, it would be well if we always ſuſpended a full judgment or 
determination about any thing, and made farther enquiries, where 
this plain and perfect evidence is wanting; but we are ſo prone of 


ourſelyes to judge without full evidence, and in ſome caſes the ne- 


ceſſity of action in the affairs of life, conſtrains us to judge and deter- 
mine upon a tolerable degree of evidence, that we vulgarly call thoſe 
propositions certain, where we have but very little room or reaſon to 
doubt of them, though the evidence be not complete and resiſtleſs. 

Certainiy, according to the ſchools, is diſtinguiſhed into objefive 
and ſuhjective. Objective certainty, is when the proposition is cer- 
tainly true in itſelf; and ſubjective, when we are certain of the truth 
of it. Ihe one is in things, the other is in our minds. | 

But let it be obſerved here, that every proposition in itſelf is cer- 
tainly true, or certainly falſe. For though age or uncer- 
tainty ſeems to be a medium between certain truth and certain 
falſehood in our minds, yet there is no ſuch medium in things them- 
ſelves, no, not even in future events: for now at this time it is cer- 
tain in itfelf, that midſummer-day ſeven years hence will be ſerene, 
or it is certain it will he cloudy, though we are uncertain and utterly 


* It may be ohjeRed, that this certainty and uncertainty being only in the mind, 
the diviſion belongs to propoſitions rather according to the degrees of our aſſent; 
than the degrees of evidence. But it may well be anſwered, that the evidence 
here intended is that which appears ſo te the mind, and not the mere evidence in the 
nature of things, beſides, (as we ſhall ſhew immediately) the degree of aſſent ought 
to be exactly proportionable to the degree of evidence : and therefore the difference 
is not great, whether propoſitions be called certain or uncertain, according to the 


weaſure of evidence, or of allent. 
| art 2 
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ignorant what fort of day it will be: this certainty of diſtant futu- 
rities is known to God only. \ 

Uncertain or dubious propositions, that is, opinions, are diſtin- MW, 
guithed into probable, or improbable. | : 

When the evidence of any proposition is greater than the evi. MW; 
dence of the contrary, then it is a probable opinion: where the e. 
evidence and arguments are ſtronger on the contrary fide we call 
it aa ne. nn But while the arguments on either fide ſeem to be 
equally ſtrong, and the evidence for and againſt any propoſition ap- 
pears equal to the mind, then, in common language we call it a p 
doubtful matter. We alſo call it a dubious or doubtful propoſition, \ 
when there are no arguments on either fide, as next Chriſtmas-day . 
will be a very ſharp Foſt, And in general, all thoſe propoſitions W 
are doubtful, wherein we cannot perceive no ſufficient marks or 


evidences of truth or falſe hood. In ſuch a caſe, the mind which My: 
is ſearching for truth ought to remain in a ſtate of doubt or ſuſpenſe, 
until ſuperior evidence on one fide or the other incline the balance Wn 


of 78 judgment, and determine the probability or certainty to the ab 
one ide. | ti 
A great many propoſitions which we generally believe or diſbe- Mot 


heve in human affairs, or in the ſciences, have very various de- m 

rees of evidence, which yet ariſe not to complete certainty, either 1 
of truth or falſchood. Thus it comes to paſs that there are ſuch ti 
various and almoſt infinite degrees of probability and improbability. WM: 


To a weak probability we ſhould give a weak atlent ; and a fironger 

aſſent is due where the evidence is greater, and the matter more 

probable. If we proportion our aſſent in all things to the degrees 

of evidence, we do the utmoſt that human nature is capable of in a 
rational way to ſecure itſelf from error. 


SEcr, IX. / Senſe, Conſcioujnefs, Intelligence, Reaſon, Faith, and 
| Inſpiration. : 


AFTER we have confidered the evidence of propoſitions in the va- 
rious degrees of it, we come to ſurvey the ſeveral kinds of evidence, 
or the different ways whereby truth is let into the mind, and which 
produce accordingly ſeveral kinds of knowledge. We fhall diftri- 
bute them into theſe ſix ; namely, /enſe, conſtzouſneſs, intelligence, rea- 

on, Faith, and inſpiration ; and then diſtinguith the propoſitions which 
are derived from them. 2 

I. The eridence of ſenſe is, when we frame a propoſition according 
to the dictates of any of our ſenſes ; ſo we judge that graſs is green; 
that a trumpet gives a pleaſant found ; that fire burns wood, water is 
ſoft, and iron is hard; for we have ſeen, heard or felt all theſe. It 
is upon this evidence of ſenſe, that we know and believe the dai! 
cccerrences in human life; and almoſt all the hiſtories of mankind, 
ſhes are written by eye or ear-witneſſes, are built upon this prin- 
ciple. 8 

Under the evidence of ſenſe we do not only include that know- 
jedge which is derived to us by our outward ſenſes of hearing, ſee. 
ing, feeling, taſting and ſmelling ; but that alſo which is derived 

from the inward ſenſations and appetites of hunger, thirſt, eaſe, 

| pleaſures pain, wearineſs, reſt, &c. and all thoſe things which be- 
ng to the body; as, hunger is a painful appetite ; light is pleaſunt ; reſt is 

ſweet to the weary limbs. | 

Propoſitions which are built on this evidence, may be named. en- 
able propositions, or the dictates of ſenſe. 5 
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II. As we learn what belongs to the body by the evidence of 
ſenſe, ſo we learn what belongs to the ſoul by an nuard conjttoufreſs, 
which may be called a ſort of internal feeling, or ſpiritual ſenſation 
of what paſles in the mind; as, / think before I ſpeak ; I desire large 
Lnowledge ; 1 fuſpet my own practice; I ſtudied hard to-day ; my 


coalcience bears witneſs of my fincerity ; my ſoul hates vain thoughts; 


fear is an uneaſy paſhon ; long meditation on one thing is tire- 
ſomè. ; 

Ihus it appears that we obtain the knowledge of a multitude of 
propoſitions, as well as of ſingle ideas, by thoſe two principles which 
Mr. Locke calls ſenſation and reflection: one of them is a ſort of 
conſciouſneſs of what affects the body, and the other is a con/tzouuſnejs of 
what paſſes in the mind. 5 : 

Propoſitions which are built on this internal conſciouſneſs, have 
yet no particular or diſtinguiſhing name aſſigned to them. ; 
III. Intelligence relates chiefly to, thoſe abſtracted propoſitions 


which carry their own evidence with them, and admit no doubt 


about them. Our perception of this ſelf- evidence in any propoſi- 
tion is called intelligence. It is our knowledge of thoſe firit principles 
of truth which are, as it were, wrought into the very nature and 


make of our minds: they are ſo evident in themſelves to every man 


who attends to them, that they need no proof. It is the preroga- 
tire and peculiar excellence of theſe propoſitions, that they can 
ace ever be proved or denied: they cannot eaſily be proved be- 
cauſe there is nothing ſuppoſed to be more clear or certain, from 
which an argument may be drawn to prove them. They cannot 
well be denied, becauſe their own evidence is ſo bright and convin- 
ing, that as ſoon as the terms are underſtood, the mind neceſſarily 
alents ; ſuch are theſe, whatſoever acted hath a being; nothing has no pro- 
pertzes ; a part is leſs than tlie whole ; nothing can be the cauſe of Uſelf. 

Theſe propoſitions are called axioms, or maxims, or fiſt principles; 
theſe are the very foundations of all improved knowledge and rea- 
lonings, and on that account theſe have been thought to be innate 
propoſitions, or truths born with us, | 

Some ſuppoſe that a great part of the knowledge of angels and 
uman fouls in the ſeparate ſtate is obtained in this manner, namely, 
y {ſuch an immediate view of things in their own nature, which is 
alled intuition. 5 fe | 

IV. Reaſoning is the next ſort of evidence, and that is, when one 
'uth is interred or drawn from others by natural and juſt methods. 

{argument ; as, if there be much light at midnight, I infer, it pro- 
eeds from the moon; becauſe the ſun is under the earth*. If I ſee 
cottage in a foreſt, I conclude, ſome man has been there and built 
. Or when J ſurvey the heavens and earth, this gives evidence to 
ny rea ſon, that there is a God who made them. a 

The propofitions which I believe upon this kind of evidence, are 
aled conquſions or rational truths ; and the knowledge that we gain 
is way is properly called ſcience, 3 | 

Yet let it be noted, that the word /tience is uſually applied to a 
ole body of regular or methodical obſervations or propoſitions, 
Fuch learned men have formed concerning any ſubje of e | 


s knowledge chiefly directs our practice, it is uſually called an 


* Note, Since this book was written, we have had ſo many appearances of the 
ora borealis as reduces this inſerence only to a probability. 6 | 


on, deriving one truth from another by a train of arguments. I 
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art. And this is the moſt remarkable diſtinction between an art and 
a ſcience, namely, the one refers chiefly to practice, the other to jj. 
culatton. Natural philoſophy. or phy ſicks, and ontology, are /cience;; 
Logick and rhetoric are called arts; but mathematicks include both 
art and ſcience; for they have much of ſpeculation, and much of prac. 
tice in them. | - 

Obterve here, That when the evidence of a propoſition derived 
from ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, intelligence, or reaſon, is firm and indy. 
bitable, it produces ſuch afſent as we call a natural certainty. 

V. When we derive the evidence of any propotition from the teſ- 
timony of others, it is called the evidence of Faith; and this is a large 
part of our knowledge. Ten thouſand things there are which we 
believe merely upon the authority or credit of thoſe who have ſpo- 
ken or written of them. It is by this evidence that we Know tlicte 
is ſuch a country as China, and there was fuch a man as Cicero who 
q welt in Rome. It is by this that moſt of the tranſactions in human 
life ate managed: we know our parents and our kindred by this 
means, we know the perſons and laws of our preſent governors, as 
well as things that are at a vaſt diftance from us in foreign nations, 
or in ancient ages. 

According as the perſons that inform us of any thing are many c 
few, or more or leis wiſe, and faithful, and credible, ſo our faith is 
more or leſs firm or wavering, and the propoſition believed is either 
certain or doubtful ; but in matters of faith, an exceeding great pro- 
bability is called a mera certainty. | 

Faith is generally diſtinguiſhed into dirme and human, not with re- 
gard to the propoſitions that are believed, but with regard to the tel- 
timony upon which we believe them. When God reveals any thing He 
to us, this gives us the-evidence of divine faith ; but what man on 
acquaints us with, produces a human faith in us; the one being buit Wi ' 

on the word of man, arifes but to moral certainty ; but the other ! 
being founded on the word of God, ariſes to an abſolute and intal- 
Uhle «furance, ſo far as we underſtand the meaning of this word. f 
This is called ſupernatur ul cerlainty. Th a f 

Propofitions which we believe upon the evidence of human teſti-· / 
mony, are called narratives, relations, reports, hiſtorical obſervations, &c. Ml / 
but fuch as are built on divine teſtimony, are termed matters f rere: e 
tations ; and if they are of great importance in religion, they al te 
called articles of faith. | | 

There are ſome propoſitions or parts of knowledge, which are {a n 
to be derived from oblcrvation and experience, that is, experience Bi u. 
in ourfelyes, and the obſervations we have made on other perſons 15 
or things; but theſe are made up of ſome of the former ſprings "FF t! 


D . OO =” 


knowledge joined together, namely, ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, reaſon, Jail ke 
&c. and therefore are not reckoned a diſtin kind of evidence. lo 

VI. 1aſpiration is a ſort of evidence diſtin& from all the former, bu 
and that is, when ſuch an overpowering impreſſion of any propo- =t 
sition is made upon the mind by God himfelf, that gives a convincig an 
and indubitable evidence of the truth Ks divinity of it: ſo were the cr 


prophets and the apoſtles inſpired“*. 80 
Sometimes God may have been pleaſed to make uſe of the ol. 


ward fenſes, or the inward workings of the imagination, of dreams, it 
apparitions, visions and voices, or reaſoning, or perhaps human na- un 
ration, to convey divine truths to the mind of the prophet ; but non 

1 ä N 


* 2yzte here, I ſpeak chiefly. of the highck kind of inſpiration. 
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of theſe would be ſufficient to deſerve the name of inſpiration, with- 
out a ſuperior or divine light and power attending them. 

'T'his ſort of evidence is alſo very diſtin& from what we uſually call 
divine faith ; for every common chriſtian exerciſes divine faith when 
he believes any proposition which God has revealed in the bibie 
upon this account, becauſe God has ſuid it, though it was by a train of 
reaſonings that he was led to believe that this is the word of God - 
whereas in the caſe of inſpiration, the prophet not only exerciſes 
divine faith, in believing what God reveals, but he is under a ſupe- 
rior heavenly impreſſion, light, and evidence, whereby, he is at- 
{ured that God reveals it. This is the moſt eminent kind of ſuper- 
natural certainty. | | 

Though perſons might be aſſured of their own inſpiration, by 
ſome peculiar and inexprefhible conſciouſneſs of this divine inſpira- 
tion and evidence in their own ſpirits, yet it is hard to make out this 
inſpiration to others, and to convince them of it, except by ſome 
antecedent or conſequent prophecies or miracles, or ſome public ap- 
pearances more than human. | 1 

The propositions which are attained by this ſort of evidence are 
called in/pired truths. This is divine revelation at firſt hand, and the 
dictates of God in an immediate manner, of which theological wri- 
ters diſcourſe at large: but since it belongs only to a few favourites 
of heaven to be inſpired, and not the bulk of mankind, it is not ne- 
cellary to ſpeak more of it in a treatiſe of Logick, which is designed 
for the general improvement of human reaton. | 

The various Kinds of evidence upon which we believe any propo- 
sition, afford us theſe three remarks : | 

I. The ſame proposition may be known to us by different kinds 
of evidence: that the whole is bigger than a part is known by our 
ſenſes, and it is known by the evidence of the thing to our mind. 
That God created the heavens and the earth is known to us by rea- 
lon, and is known alſo by divine teftimony or faith. - | 

II. Among thoſe various kinds of evidence, ſome are generally 
ſtronger than others in their own nature, and give a better ground 
for certainty. - /nward con ſtiomſneſ and intelligence, as well as dimuec 
fath and injpiration, uſually carry much more force with them than 
ſenſe or human faith, which are often fallible ; though there are inſtan- 
ces wherein human faith, ſenſe, and reaſoning, lay a foundation alſo 
tor complete aflurance, and leave no room for doubt. 

lieajon in its own nature would always lead us into the truth in 
matters within its compals, if it were uſed aright, or it would require 
us to ſuſpend our judgment where there is want of evidence. But it 
is our floth, precipitancy, ſenſe, paſſion, and many other things, 
that lead our reaſon aſtray in this degenerate and imperfect ſtate: 
hence it comes to pats that we are guilty of ſo many errors in rea- 
loning, efpecially about divine things, becauſe our reaſon either is 

uſy to enquire, and reſolved to determine about matters that are 
above our preſent reach; or becauſe we mingle many prejudices 
and lecret influences of /en/z, fancy, paſſion, inclinalion, &c. with our ex- 
crcifes of reaſon, and judge and determine according to their irre- 
gular inſtances. | 

Divine faith would never admit of any controversies or doubtings, 
if we were but aſſured that God had ſpoken, and that we rightly 
underſtood his meaning. 0 1 

III. The greateſt evidence and our; of any propoſition does 
not depend upon the variety of the ways or kinds of evidence, where- 
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by it is known, but rather upon the ſtrength and degree of evidence, 
and the clearneſs of that light in or by which it appears to the mind, 
For a propoſition that is known only one way may be much more 
certain, and have ſtronger evidence than another that is ſuppoſed 
to be known many ways. Therefore theſe propoſitions, nothing has 
no properties ; nothing can make ite; which are known only by tel. 
lige nee, are much ſurer and truer than this propoſition, the rainbow ha 
real and inherent colours in it; or than this, the fun rolls round the earth, 
though we ſeem to know both theſe laſt by our ſenſes, and by the 
common teſtimony of our neighbours. So any propoſition-that is 
clearly evident to our own conſciouſneſs or divine faith, is much more 
certain to us than a thouſand others that have only the evidence of 
feeble and obſcure ſenſations, of mere probable reaſonings and 
doubtful arguments, or the witneſs of fallible men, or even though 
all theſe ſhould join together. 


— 


CHAP. III. Ie Springs of false Judgment, or the Doctrine of 
 Prqudices. 
INTROgHcT10N. 


— — — — ——O— 


1 N the end of the foregoing chapter, we have ſurveyed the ſeyeral 
a - . 2 

forts of evidence on which we build our aflent to propofitions. Theſe 
are indeed the general —.— upon which we form our judgments 
concerning things. What remains in this Second Part of Logick, is to 
point out the ſeveral jprings and caujes of our mitakes in judging, and to 
lay down ſome rules by which we ſhould conduct ourſelves in pal. 
fing a judgment on every thing that is propoſed to us, 

122 many things which will be mentioned in theſe following 
chapters, might be as well referred to the Third Part of Logick, where 
we ſhall treat of reaſoning and argument; for moſt of our falſe judg- 
ments ſeem to include a ſecret bad reaſoning in them: and white ve MF. 
ſhew the jprinzs of error, and the rules of true judgment, we do at the 
fame time diſcover which arguments are fallacious, which reafonings WF .. 
are weak, and which are juſt and ſtrong. Yet ance this is uſually 1 
called a judging ill or judging well, I think we may without any WW; 
impropriety treat of it here; and this will lay a ſurer foundation for il | 
all forts of ratiocination and arguments, 8 | | 
Raſh judgments are called prejudices, and fo are the fprings of | 
them. This word in common life ſignifies an ill opinion which we 5 
have conceived of ſome other perſon, or ſome injury donc to him. n. 
But when we uſe the word in matters of ſcience, it ſignifies a judg- 
ment that is formed concerning any perſon or thing before ſufficient WM. 
examination; and generally we ſuppoſe it to mean a faije judgment Wi. 
or miftake : at leaſt it is an opinion taken up without ſolid reaſon for Hun 
It, or an aflent given to a propofition before we have Juſt evidence 
of the truth of it, though the thing itſelf may happen to be true. = 
Sometimes theſe rath judgments are called prepoſefions ; whereby Hin 
is meant, that ſome particular opinion has poſſeffed the mind, and he 
engaged the aſſent, without ſufficient ſearch or evidence of the truth n 
OT it. | = ' 
There is a vaſt variety of theſe prejudices and prepoſſefions, Min 
which attend mankind in every age and Condition of life ; they 's) Wo 
the foundations of many an error, and many an unhappy practice, . 
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both in the affairs of religion, and in our civil concernments, as well 
as in matters of learning. It is neceſlary for a man who purſues 
truth to enquite into the ſprings of error, that as far as poffible he 
may rid himſelf of od yrgudices, and watch hourly againſt new ones. 

The number of them is ſo great, and thev are ſo interwoven with 
each other, as well as with the powers of human nature, that it is 
ſometimes hard to diftinguiſh them apart ; yet for method's ſake 
we ſhall reduce them to theſe four general heads, namely, pre- 
judices arifing from things, or from words, from ourſelves, or from 
other 2 ; and after the deſcription of each prejudice, we ſhall 
propoſe one or more ways of curing it. 


SecT. I.—Prejudices ariſing from Things. 


THE firſt ſort of prejudices are thoſe which ariſe from the things 
themſelves about which ue judge. But here let it be obſerved, that there 
is nothing in the nature of things that will neceſſarily lead us into er- 
ror, if we do but uſe our reaſon aright, and withhold our judgment 


I till there appear ſufficient evidence of truth. But ſince we are ſo 


unhappily prone to take advantage of every doubtful appearance 
and circumſtance of things to form a wrong judgment, and plunge 
ourſelves into miſtake, therefore it is proper to conſider what there is 
in the things themſelves that may occaſion bur errors. | 

I. The obſcurity of ſome truths, and the difficulty of  fearching them out, is 
one occaſion of raſh and miſtaken judgment. 2 

Some truths are difficult becauſe they lie remote from the firſt 
principles of knowledge, and want a long chain of argument to come 
at them : ſuch are many of the deep things of algebra and geometry, 
and ſome of the theorems and problems of moſt parts of the mathe- 
nalicks, Many things alſo in natural philojophy are dark and intricate 
upon this account, becauſe. we cannot come at any certain know- 
ledge of them without the labour of many and difficult, as well as 
chargeable experiments. 

There are other truths which have great darkneſs upon them, be- 


F cauſe we have no proper means or medium to come at the know- 


ledge of them. Though in our age we have found out many of the 


deep things of nature by the aſſiſtance of glafles and other inſtru- 


ments; yet we are not hitherto arrived at any ſufficient methods to 
diſcover the ſhapes of theſe little particles of matter which diſtin- 
puſh the ſeveral ſupours, odours, and colours of bodies; nor to find 
what fort of atoms compoſe liquids or folids, and diſtinguith wood, 
minerals, metals, glaſs, ftone, &c. There is a darkneſs alſo lies 
upon the actions of the intellectual or angelical world; their man- 
ners of ſubſiſtence and agency, the power of ſpirits to move bodies, 
and the union of our ſouls with this animal body of ours, are much 
unknown to us on this account. | 4 

Now in many of thoſe caſes, a great part of mankind is not 
content to be entirely ignorant ; but they rather chooſe to form raſh 
and haſty judgments, to gueſs at things without juſt evidence, to 
believe ſomething concerning them before they can know them: 
ad thereby. they fall into error. ; 

Ihis fort of prejudice, as well 2s moſt others, is cared by patience 
ad diligence in Enquiry and reaſoning, and « jujpenſion of judgment, till 
We have attained forne proper mediums of knowledge, and till we 
ee ſufficient evidence of the truth. | : Fr 

I. The appearance 0 things in a diguiſe, 18 another ſpring of prejudice, 
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or raſh judgment. The outfide of things, which firſt ſtrikes us, is 
oftentimes different from their inward nature; and we are tempted 
to judge ſuddenly according to outward appearances. If a picture is 
daubed with many bright and glaring colours, the vulgar eye ad- 
mires it as an excellent piece ; whereas the ſame perſon judges very 
contemptuouſly of ſome admirable deſign, ſketched out only with a 
black pencil on a coarſe paper, though by the hand of Raphael. 50 
the ſcholar ſpies the name of a new book in a public news-paper ; 
he is charmed with the title, he purchaſes, he reads with huge ex. 
ectations, and finds it all traſh and impertinence : this is a prejudice 
derived from the appearance; we are too ready to judge that vo- 
lume valuable 3 hath fo good a frontispicce. The large heap 
of encomiums and ſwelling words of aflurance that are heſtowed on 
quack-medicines in public advertiſements; tempt many a reader to 
judge them infallible, and to uſe the pills or the plaiſter, with vaſt 
his de, and frequent diſappointment. | 
e are tempted to form our judgment of perſons as well as things 
by theſe outward appearances. Where there 1s wealth. equipage, and 
ſplendour, we are ready to call that man happy; but we ſee not the 
vexing diſquietudes of his ſoul : and when we ſpy a perſon in raged 
ments, we form a deſpicabic opinion of him too ſuddenly ; we can 
ardly think him either happy or w/e, our judgment is ſo ſtrangely 
biafſed by outward and ſenſible things. It was through the power 
of this prejudice that the Jews rejected our bleſſed Saviour; they 
could not ſuffer themſelves to believe that the man who appea- 
red as the Son of a Carpenter was alſo the Son of God. And becauſe 
St. Paul was of little ſtature, a mean preſence, and his voice con- 
temptible, ſome of the Corinthians were tempted to doubt whether 
he was inſpired or no. = 5 
This prejudice is cured by a lnger acquaintance with the world, ande 
jt obſervation that things are ſometimes beiter, and ſometimes worſe than they 
appear to be. We ought therefore to reſtrain our exceſſive forward- 
neſs to form our opinion of perions or things before we have oppor- 
tunity to ſearch into them more perfectly. Remember that tie | 
grey beard does not make a philoſopher; all is not gold that glil- 
ters; and a rough diamond may be worth an immente ſum. ' 
III. 4 mixture of different qualities in the fume thang, is another tempta- 2 
tion to judge amiſs. We are ready to be carried away by that qua- « 
lity which ſtrikes the fi:{t or the ſtrongeſt impreſſions upon us, and a 
we judge of the whole object according to that quality, regardleſs oo b 
all the reſt ; or ſometimes we colour over all the other qualities wi i! 


that one tincture, whether it be bad or good. t 
When we have juſt reaſon to admire a man for his virtues, we 26 fi 
ſometimes inclined not only to neglect his weakneſles, but even u t: 
put a good colour upon them, and to think them amiable. When cl 
we read a book that bas many excellent truths in it, and divine fen-WF| ot 
timents, we are tempted to approve not only that whole book, but lis 
even all the writings of that author. When a poet, an orator, or“ 
painter, has performed admirably in ſeveral illuſtrious Pieces, we ro 
ſometimes alſo admire his very errors, we miſtake his blundem ba 
for beauties, and are ſoignorantly fond as to copy after them. of 
It is this prejudice that has rendered ſo many great ſcholars peli er: 
fect bigots, and inclined them to defend Homer or Horace, Liv) "ll ve 


Cicero, in their miſtakes, and vindicate All the follies of their fa 
yourite author. It is this that tempts ſome great writers to ſuppolſ 
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the ſavings of almoſt ali the ancients of the tathers of the church, 
and admire them even in their very reveries. 

On the other hand,.if aa author has profeſſed heretical ſentiments 
in religion, we throw our ſcorn upon every thing he writes, we 
deſpiſe even his critical or mathematical learning, and will hardly 
allow him common ſenſe. If a poem has ſome blemith in it, there 
is a ſet of falſe criticks who decry it univerſally, and will allow 
no beauties there. 

This fort of prejudice is relieved by learning to diſtinguiſh things 
well, and not to judge in the lump. There is ſcarce any thing 
in the world of nature or art, in the world of morality or religion, 
that is perfectly uniform. There is a mixture of wiſdom and 
folly, vice and virtue, good and evil, both in men and things. We 
thould remember that ſome perſons have great wit and little judg- 
ment ; others are judicious, but not witty. Some are . hu- 
moured without compliment; others have all the formalities of com- 


plaiſance but no good humour. We ought to know that one man 


may be vicious and learned, while another has virtue without learn- 
ing. That many a man thinks admirably well, who has a poor 
utterance ; while others have a charming manner of ſpeech, but 
their gs guts are trifling and impertinent. Some are good neigh- 
bours, and courteous, and charitable towards men, who have no pieiy 
towards God ; others are truly religious but of moroſe natural tempers. 
Some excellent ſayings are found in very /illy books, and ſome filly 
thoughts appear in books of value. We ſhould neither praiſe nor 
diſpraiſe by wholeſale, but ſeparate the good from the evil, and 
judge of them apart: the accuracy of a good judgment conſiſts 
much in making ſuch diſtinctions. : | 

Yet let it be noted too, that in common diſcourſe we uſually de- 
nominate perſons and things according to the major part of their 
character. He is to be called a wiſe man who has but few follies : 
he is a good philoſopher who knows much of nature, and for the 
moſt part reaſons well in matters of human ſcience ; and that book 
ſhould be eſteemed well written, which has more of good ſenſe in 
it than it has of impertinence. | 

IV. Thougha thing be uniform in its own nature, yet the dif- 
ferent lights in which it may be placed, and the different views in which 
it appears to us, will be ready to excite in us miſtaken judgments 
concerning it. Let an erect cone be placed on a horizontal plane, 
at a great diſtance from the eye, and it appears a plain triangle; 
but we ſhall judge that very cone to be nothing but a flat circle, if 
its baſe be obverted towards us. Set a common round plate a lit- 
tle obliquely before our eyes afar off, and we ſhall think it an oval 
figure: but if the very edge of it be turned towards us, we ſhall 
take it for a ſtraight line. So when we view the ſeveral folds of a 
changeable filk, we pronounce this part red and that yellow, becauſe 
of its different poſition to the light, though the ſilk laid ſmooth in one 
light appears all of one colour. | ” - 

When we ſurvey the miſeries of mankind, and think of the ſor- 
rows of millions, both on earth and in hell the divine goverament 
bas a terrihle aſpe&, and we may be tempted to think hardly even 
of God himſelf : but if we view the profufion of his bounty and 
grace amongſt his creatures on earth, or the happy ſpirits in hea- 
ven, we ſhall have ſo exalted an idea of his goodneſs as to forget his 
vengeance, Some men dwell entirely upon the promifes of his 
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goſpel, and think him all mercy : others, under a melancholy frame, 
dwell upon his terrors and his threatenings, and are overwhelmed 
with the thoughts of his v rity and vengeance as though there were 
no mercy in him. 

Ihe true method of delivering ourſelves from this prejudice, is 
to view a thing on all ſides, to compare all the various appearances 
of the ſame thing with one another, and let each of them have its 
full weight in the balance of our judgment, before we fully deter- 
mine our opinion. It was by this means that the modern aſtronomers 
came to find out that the planet Saturn hath a fat broad circle round 
its globe, which is called its ring, by obſerving the different appear- 
ances as a narrow Or a broader oval, or, as it ſometimes ſeems to be, 
a ſtraight line, in the different parts of its twenty-nine years revolution 
through the ecliptic. And if we take the ſame juſt and religious 


ſurvey of the great and blefled God in all the diſcoveries of his ven- 


geance and his mercy, we {hall at laſt conclude him to be both jutt 


and good. | 5 
V. The caſual afſociation of many of our ideas becomes the ſpring 


of another prejudice or raſh judgment, to which we are ſometimes 


expoſed. If in our younger years we have taken medicines that 
have been nauſeous : when any medicine whatſoever is afterwards 
propoſed to us under ſickneſs, we immediately judge It nauſegus; 
our fancy has fo cloſely joined theſe ideas together, that we know 
not how to ſeparate them : then the ſtomach feels the diſguſt, and 
perhaps refuſes the only drug that can preſerve life. So a child 
who has been let blood joins the ideas of pain and the furgeon toge- 
ther, and he hates the tight of the ſurgeon, becauſe he thinks of 
his pain; or if he has drank a bitter potion, he conceives a bitter idea 
of the cup which held it, and will drink nothing out of that cup. 

It is for the ſame reaſon that the bulk of the common people are 
ſo fuperſtitioufly fond of the Pſalms tranſlated by Hopkins and Stern- 
hold, and think them ſacred and divine, becauſe they have been 
now for more than an hundred years bound up in the ſame covers 
with our bibles. | | 

Ihe beſt relief againſt this prejudice of aſſociation is to conſider whe- 
ther there be any natural and neceffary connection between thoſe 
ideas. which fancy, cuſtom or chance hath thus joined together ; 
and if nature has not joined them, let our judgment correct the 
folly of our imagination, and ſeparate theſe 1deas again. | 


Sect. Il.—Proudices arifing from Words. 


OUR ideas and words are ſo linked together, that while we judge 
of things according to words, we are led into ſeveral miſtakes. Theſe 
may be diſtributed under two general heads, namely ſuch as ariſe 
from ſingle words or phraſes, or ſuch as arite from words joined in 
ſpeech, and compoting a diſcourſe. | 

I. The moſt imminent and remarkable errors of the firſt kind, 
are theſe three. (1.) When our words are infignificent, and have no 
ideas: as when the myſtica! divines talk of the prayer of filence, the 
ſupernatural and paſſive night of the ſoul, the vacuity of powers, the 
ſulpenſion of all thoughts: or (2.) When our words are equivocal, 
and fGgnify two or more ideas, as the words law, light, fleſh, ſpirit, 
righteouſneſs, and many other terms in ſcripture: or (3.) When 
two or three words are /nmymorus, and ſignify one idea, as regenert- 
tion and new creation in the New Teſtament ; both which mean only 
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a change of the heart from fin to holineſs; or, as the Elector of 
Cologn and the Biſhop of Cologn are two titles of the ſame man. 
Theſe kinds of phraſes are the occaſion of various miſtakes : but 
none ſo unhappy as thoſe in theology: for both words without ideas, as 
well as ſynonymous and equicocal words, have been uſed and abuſed by 


the humours, paſſions, intereſts, or by the real ignorance and weak- 


neſs of men, to beget terrible conteſts among chriſtians. But to 


relieve us under all thoſe dangers, and to remove theſe ſorts of pre- 


judice which ariſe frome fingle words or phraſes, I muſt remit the 


reader to Part I. Chap. IV.: where I have treated about words, and 


to thoſe dire&ions which I have givea concerning the definztion of 

II. There is another ſort of talſe judgments or miſtakes which 
we are expoſed to by words, and that is, when they are joined in 
ſpeech, and compoſe a diſcourſe; and here we are in danger two 
ways. : | 

The one is, when a man writes good ſenſe, or ſpeaks much to 
the purpoſe, but has not a happy and engaging manner of ex- 
prefhon. Perhaps he uſes coaiſe and vuigar words, or old, obſo- 


| lete, and unfaſhionable language, or terms and phraſes that are 
foreign, latinized, ſcholaftie, very uncommon, and hard to be under- 
EF ſtood : and this is ſtill worle, if his ſentences are long and intricate, + 
or the ſound of them harſh and grating to the ear. All theſe indeed 
| are defefts in ſtyle, and lead ſome nice and unthinking hearers or 


readers into an ill opinion of all that ſuch a perſon ſpeaks or writes. 
Many an excellent diſcourſe of our forefathers, has had abundance 


of contempt caſt upon it by our modern pretenders to ſenſe, for 


want of their diſtinguiſhing between the language and the ideas. 
On the other hand, when a man of eloquence (peaks or writes upon 


any ſubject we are too ready to run into his ſentiments, being ſweetly 


and inſenſibſy drawn by the ſmoothneſs of his harangue, and the 

— Rhetorick will varnith every error, 
ſo that it hall appear in the dreſs of truth, and put ſuch ornaments 
upon vice as to make it look like virtue : it is an art of wondrous 
and extenſive influence; it often conceals, obſcures, or overwhelms 
the truth, and places ſometimes a groſs falſehood in a moſt alluring 
light. The decency of action, the muſic of the yoice, the harmony 
of the periods, the beauty of the ſtyle, and all the engaging airs of 
the ſpeaker, have often charmed the hearers into error, and per- 
ſuaded them to approve whatſoever is propoſed in fo agreeable a 
manner. A large aſſembly ſtands expoſed at once to the power of 


| theſe prejudices, and imbibes them all. So Cicero and Demoſthenes ' 


__ * Romans and the Athenians believe almoſt vhatſoever they 
picared. | | 
The beſt defence againſt both of theſe dangers, is to learn the 
kill (as much as poffible) of ſeparating our thoughts and ideas 
words and phraſes ; to judge of the things in their own na- 
tures, and in their natural and juſt relation to another, abſtracted 
from che uſe of language; and to maintain a ſteady and obſtinate 
reſolution to hearken to nothing but truth, in whatſoever ſtyle or 
dreſs it appears. 
Then we thall hear a ſermon of pious and juſt ſentiments with 
eſteem and reverence, though the preacher has but an unpoliſnhed 
ſtyle, and many defects in the manner of his delivery. Then we 
ſhall neglect and diſregard all the flaitermg infinuations — 4 
the orator would make way for his own ſentiments to take poffel(- 
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fion of our ſouls, if he has not ſolid and inſtructive ſenſe equal 0 
his language. Oratory is a happy talent when it is rightly employed 
to excite the paiſnons to the practice of virtue and piety ; but to 
ſpeak properly, this art has nothing to do in the ſcarch after truth. 


Sect. I.—Prejudices ariſing from ourſelves. 


NEITHER words nor things would fo often lead us aſtray from 
truth, if we had not within ourſelves ſuch ſprings of error as theſe 
that follow : | | 

I. Many errors are derived from our weakneſs of reaſon, and in. 
capacity to judge of things in our tafant ate. Theſe are called the 
prejudices of infancy. We frame early miſtakes about the common 
objeas which ſurround us, and the common affairs of life; 
we fancy the nurſe is our beſt friend, becauſe children receive 
from their nurſes their food and other conveniences of life. We 
judge that books are very unpleaſant things, becauſe perhaps, 
we have been driven to them by the icourge. We judge alto 
that the ſky touches the diſtant hills, becauſe we cannot inform 
ourſelves betteg in childhood. We believe the ſtars are not riſen 
till the ſun is ſet, becauſe we never ſee them by day. But ſome 
of theſe errors may ſeem to be derived from the next ſpring. 

The way to cure the prejudices of infancy is to diſtinguiſh, as far 
as we can, which are thoſe opinions which we framed in perfect 
childhood; to remember that at the time our reaſon was incapable 
of forming a right judgment, and to bring theſe propoſitions again to 
be examined at the bar of mature reaſon. 

II. Our eus give us many a falſe information of things, and 
tempt us to judge amiſs. This is call the prgudice of ſenſe ; as when 
we {uppoſe the ſun and moon to be flat bodies, and to be but a fey 
inches broad, becauſe they appear ſo to the eye. Senſe inclines us 
to judge that air has no weight, becauſe we do not feel it prels 
heavy upon us; and we judge alſo by our ſenſes, that cold and 
heat, feet and jour, red and blue, &c. are ſuch real properties in the 
objects themſelves, and exactly like thoſe ſenſations which they ex- 
cite in us. | 

Note, Thoſe miſtakes of this which all mankind drop and loſe 
in their advancing age, are called mere eee of infancy ; but 
thoſe which abide with the vulgar part of the world, and generally 
with all men, till learning and philoſophy cure them, more properly i 
attain the name of prejudices of ſenſe, 

Theſe prejudices are to be removed ſeveral] ways. (I.) By the 
aſſiſtance of one ſenſe we cure the miſtakes of another ; as when 
a #ik thruft into the water ſeems crooked, we are prevented from 0 
judging it to be really ſo in itſelf, for when we take it out of the | 
water, both our fight and our feeling agree and determine it to be 
ftraight. (2.) The exerciſe of our reaſon, and an application o 
mathematical and philoſophical ſtudies, cures many other my | 
dices of ſenſe, both with relation to the heavenly and earthly bo- | 
dies. .(3.) We ſhould remember that our ſenſes have often de,. 
ceived us in various inſtances, that they give but a confuſed and 
imperfe& repreſentation of things in many caſes, that they often f 
repreſent falſely thoſe very objects ta which they ſeem to be {uited, 
ſuch as ſhape, motion, ſize and ſituation, of groſs bodies, if 2 an 
but g na a diſtance from us; and as for the minute particles 0 
which bodies are compoſed, our ſenſes cannot diſtinguiſh them .; 
(4.) We ſhould remember alſo, that one prime and original delgh 


of our ſenſes, is to inform us what various relations the bodies 
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that are round about us bear to our animal body, and to give us 
notice what is pleaſant and uſeful, or what is painful and igjurious 
to us; but they are not ſufficient of themſelves to lead us into a 
philoſophical acquaintance with the inward nature of things. It 
muſt be confefled, it is by the aſſiſtance of the eye and the ear eſpe- 
cially (which are called the ſenſes of diſcipline) that our minds 
are furniſhed with various parts of knowledge, by reading, hear- 
ing, and obſerving. things divine and human; yet reaton ought 
always to accompany the exerciſe of our ſenſes, whenever we 
would form a juſt judgment of things propoſed to our enquiry. 

Here it is proper to obſerve allo, that as the weekneſs of reaſon in our 
infancy, and the dictates of our ſenſes, ſometimes in advancing 
years, lead the wiſer part of mankind aſtray from truth; ſo the 
meaner parts of our ſpecies, perſons whoſe genius is very low, whoſe 
judgment is always weak, who are ever indulging the dictates of 
ſenſe and humour, are but children of a larger ſize, they ſtand ex- 
en everlaſting miſtakes in life, and live and die in the midſt of 

rejudices. | 
/ III. Imagination is another fruitful ſpring of fal judgment. Our 
imagination is nothing elſe but the various appearances of our ſen- 
ſible ideas in the brain, where the ſoul frequently works in uniting, 
disjoining, multiplying, magnifying, diminiſhing and altering the 
ſeveral * colours, ſounds, motions, words and things, that 
have been communicated to us by the outward organs of ſenſe. It 
is no wonder therefore if faxcy leads us into many miſtakes, for it is 
but /enſe at ſecond hand. Whatever is ſtrongly impreſſed upon the 
imagination, ſome perſons believe to be true. Some will chooſe a 
particular number in a lottery, or lay a large wager on a fingle 
chance of a dye, and doubt not of ſucceſs, becauſe their fancy feels 
ſo powerful an impreſſion, and afſures them it will be proſperous. A 
thouſand pretended prophecies and inſpirations, and all the freaks 
of enthuſiaſm, have been derived from this ſpring. Dreams are 
nothing elſe but the deceptions of fancy: a delirium, is but a ſhort 
wildneis of the imagination; and a ſettled irregularity of fancy, is 
diſtraction and madneſs. 

One way to gain a victory over this. unruly faculty, is to ſet a 
watch upon it perpetually, and to bridle it in all its extravagancies ; 
never to believe any thing merely becauſe fancy dictates it, any more 
than I would believe a midnight-dream, nor to truſt fancy any far- 
ther than it is attended with ſevere reaſon. It is a very uſeful and 
entertaining power of human nature in matters of illuſtration, per- 


ſuaſion, oratory, poeſy, wit, converſation, &c. but in the calm enquiry af- 


ter truth, and the final judgment of things, fancy ſhould retire, and 
ſtand aſide, unleſs it be called in to explain or illuſtrate a difficult 
point by a fimilitude. Th $75 | 

Another method of deliverance from theſe prejudices of fancy, is 
to compare the ideas that arife in our imaginations with the real na- 
ture of things, as often as we have occaſion to judge concerning them; 
and let calm and ſedate ream govern and determine our opinions; 
though fancy ſhoule ſhew never ſo great a reluctance. Fancy is the 
Inferior faculty, and it ought to obey. "I 

IV. The various paſſions or affect ions of the mind, are numerous and 
endleſs ſprings ot prejudice. They diſguiſe every object they con- 
verſe with, and put their own colours upon it, and thus lead the 
Judgment aſtray from truth. It is lore that makes the mother think 

er own child the faireſt, and will ſometimes perſuade us that a ble- 
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miſh is beauty. Hope and dere make an hour of delay ſeem as long 
as two or three hours; hope inclines us to think there is nothing 
too difficult to be attempted ; de/parr tells us that a brave attempt is 
mere raſhneſs, and that every difficulty is inſurmountable. Fear 
makes us imagine that a buſh ſhaken with the wind, has ſome {a. 
vage beaſt in it, and multiplies the dangers that attend our path; 
but ſtill there is a more unhappy effect of fear when it keeps nul. 
lions of ſouls in ſlavery to the errors of an eſtabliſhed religion : what 
could perſuade the wiſe men and philoſophers of a Popiſh country 
to believe the groſs abſurdities of the Romith church, but the fear of 
torture or death, the galleys or the inquifition ? Sorrow and melan- 
choly tempt us to think our circumſtances much more diſmal than 
they are, that we may have ſome excuſe tor mourning : and envy 
reprelents the condition of our neighbaur better than it is, that there 
may be ſome pretence for her own vexation and uneaſineſs. Anger, 
and wrath, and revenge, and all thofe hateful paſſions, excite in us far 
worle ideas of men than they deſerve, and perſuade us to believe 
all that is ill of them. A detail of the evil influence of the affections 
of the mind upon our judgment, would make a large volume. 

The cure of theſe prejudices is attained by a conſtant jealouſy of 
ourſelves, and walchfulneſs over our paſſiaus, that they may never 
interpoſe when we are called to paſs a judgment of any thing: and 
when our affections are warmly engaged, et us abſtain from judg- 
ing. It would be alſo of great uſe to us to form our deliberate 
judgments of perſons and things in the calmeſt and ſereneſt hours 
of life, when the paſhons of nature are all filent, and the mind en- 
Joys its moſt perfect compoſure: and theſe judgments ſo formed 
mould be treaſured up in the mind, that we might have recourſe to 
them in hours of need. See many more ſentiments and directions 
relating to this ſubject, in my Hoctrine of the Paſſions. 


V. The fondneſs we have for SELF, and the relation which other 


rſons and things have to ourſelves, furniſh us with another long 
En of prejudices. I his indeed might be reduced to the paſſion of 
ſelf-love, but it is ſo copious an head that I chooſe to name it as a 
diftin& ſpring of falſe judgments. We are generally ready to fancy 
every thing of our own has ſomething peculiarly valuable in it, when 
indeed there is no other reaſon, but becauſe it is our own. Were 
we born among the gardens of Italy, the rocks of Switzerland, or the 
ice and ſnows of Ruſfia and Sweden, ſtill we ſhould imagine pe- 
culiar excellencies in our native land. We conceive a good idea of 
the town and village where we firſt breathed, and think the better 


of a man for being born near us. We entertain the beſt opinion of 


the perſon of our own party, and eaſily belicve evil reports of perſons 
of a different ſe& or faction. Our owgſex, our kindred, our houſes, 
and our very names, ſeem to have ſomething good and deſirable in 
them, We are ready to mingle all theſe with ourſelves, and cannot 
bear to have others think meanly of them. | 

So good an opinion have we of our own ſentiments and practices, 
that it is very difficult to believe what a reprover ſays of our conduct: 
and we are as ready to aſſent to all the language of flattery, We 
ſet up our own opinions in religion and philoſophy as the teſts 


orthodoxy and truth; and we are prone to judge ney practice of 
d 


other men either a duty or a crime, which we think would be a crime 
or a duty in vs, though their circumſtances are vaſtly different from 
our own. This humour prevails ſometimes to fuch a degree, that 
we would make our own taſte and inclination the ſtandard by which 
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to judge of every diſh of meat that is ſet upon the table, every book 
in a library, every employment, ſtudy and bufineſs of life, as well as 
every recreation. 5 | 

It Is from this evil principle of jetting up ſelf for a model what other men 

- ought to be, that the antichriſtian ſpirit of impoſition and perſecution 
had its original: though there is no more reaſon for it than there 
was for the practice of that tyrant, who having a bed fit for his own 
iize, was reported to ſtretch men of low ſtature upon the rack, till 

| they were drawn out to the length of his bed; and ſome add alſo, 
that he cut off the legs of any whom he found too long for it. 

[tis alſo from a principle near a-kin to this, that we 22 and 
ſtrain the writings of many venerable authors, and eſpecially the 
ſacred books of ſcripture, to make them ſpeak our ozon ſenſe. 1 
the influence which our own ſchemes or hypotheſes have upon the 
mind, we ſometimes become ſo ſharp-ſighted as to find theſe 
ſchemes in thoſe places of ſeripture where the holy writers never 

chought of them, nor the holy ſpirit intended them. At other times, 
this prejudice brings ſuch a dimneſs upon the fight, that we cannot 
read any thing that oppoſes our own ſcheme, though it be written as 
with ſun-beams, and in the plaineſt language; and perhaps we are 
in danger in ſuch a caſe of winking alittle againſt the light. | 


We ought to bring our minds free, unbiafled and teachable, fo 


learn our religion from the word of God ; but we have generally 
| formed all the lefler as well as the greater points of our religion be- 
| torehand, and then we read the prophets and apoſtles only to per- 
vert them to confirm our own opinions. Were it not for this influ- 
ence of ſelf, and a bigotry to our own tenets, we could hardly 
| imagine that ſo many ſtrange, abſurd, inconſiſtent, wicked, miſ- 
chievous, and bloody principles, ſhould pretend to ſupport and de- 
tend themſelves by the goſpel of Chriſt. | | 
8 very learned critie has his own hypotheſis ; and if the common 
| text be not favourable to his opinion, a various lection ſhall be made 
authentic. The text muſt be ſuppoſed to be defective or redundant, 
and the ſenſe of it ſhall be literal, or metaphorical, according as it 
beſt ſupports his own ſcheme. Whole chapters or books ſhall be 
added or left out of the ſacred canon, or be turned into parables, by 
this influence. Luther knew not well how to reconcile the epiſtle 
of St. James to the doctrine of Juſtification by faith alone, and ſo he 
could not allow it to be diyine. The Papiſts bring all the apocrypha 
iato their bible, and ſtamp divinity upon it : for they can fancy pur- 
ana is there, and they find prayers for the dead. But they leave. 
out the ſecond commandment becauſe it forbids the 3 of 
Images. Others ſuppoſe the Moſaic hiſtory of the creation, and the 


fall of man, to be oriental ornaments, or a mere allegory, hecauſe 


the literal ſenſe of thoſe three chapters of Geneſis do not agree with 
their theories. Even an honeſt plain-hearted and unlearned Chri/- 
ian is ready to find ſomething in every chapter of the bible to coun- 
tenance his own private ſentiments ; but he loves thoſe chapters 
beſt which ſpeaks his own, opinions plaineſt: this is a prejudice 
that ſticks very cloſe to our natures ; the ſcholar is infeſted with it 
daily and the mechanick is not free. 1 
Self has yet a farther and a more pernicious influence upon our 


hen our own inclination, Or our eaſe, our honour, Or our profit, tempts us 


YOL, va. 


underſtandings, and is an unhappy guide in the ſearch after truth. 


5 the practice of any thing of ſuſpe&ed lawfulneſs, how do we 
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ſtrain our mm to find arguments for it, and N ourſelves 
it is lawful? We colour over iniquity and ſinful compliance with 
the names of virtue and innocence, or at leaſt of conſtraint and ne- 
_ ceffity. All the different and oppoſite ſentiments and practices of 
- mankind are too much infiuenced by this mean bribery, and give 
too juſt occaſion for ſatyrical writers to ſay, that ſelt- intereſt go. 
verns all mankind. : | | 
When the judge had awarded due damages to a perſon into 
whoſe field a neighbour's oxen had broke, it is reported that he re. 
verſed his own — when he heard that the oxen which had 
done this miſchief were kis own. Whether this be a hiſtory or a pa- 
rable, it is ſtill a juſt repreſentation of the wretched influenge of., 
to corrupt the judgment. | 
One way to amend this prejudice, is to thruſt ſelf ſo far out of the 
queſtion that it may have no manner of 'influence whenſoever we 
are called to judge and conſider the naked nature, truth, and juſtice 


— „„ 5 


of things. In matters of equity between man and man, our Saviour 
has taught us an effectual means of guarding againſt this prejudice, 
and that is, to put my nezghbour in the place of myſelf, and geh in the 

lace of my neighbour, rather than be bribed by this corrupt principle ( 
of ſelf-love to do injury to our neighbours. Thence ariſes that MW . 
poles rule of dealing with others as we would have others deal 
with us. 

In the judgment of truth and falſehood, right and wrong, good 4 
and evil, we ought to conſider that every man has a e as well as 
we; and that the taſtes, paſhons, inclinations and intereſts of dif- | 
ferent men are very different, and often contrary, and that they dic- W v. 
tate contrary things: unleſs therefore all manner of different and re. 
contrary propoſitions could be true at once, f can never be a jutt W 4, 


teſt or ſtandard of truth and falſehood, good and evil. bel 
VI. The tempers, humours, and peculiar turns of the mind, whether put 
they be natural or acquired, have a great influence upon our judg- WM ma 
ment, and become the occaſion of many miſtakes. Let us — F 
a few of them. 55 | tak; 
(..) Some perſons are of an eaſy and credulous temper, while others WM on 
are perpetually diſcovering a pirat of contradiction. I he credulous mai ¶ the; 
is ready to receive every thing for truth, that has but a ſhadow of WM find 
evidence; every new book that he reads, and every ingenious mal WM mak 
with whom he converſes, has power enough to draw him into the WF table 
ſentiments of the ſpeaker or writer. He has jo much complaiſance WW life 
in him, or weakneſs of ſoul, that he is ready to reſign his own opi-· K. 
nion to the firſt objection which he hears, and to receive any ſen. thing 
timents of another that are aſſerted with a poſitive air and much a- him 
ſurance. Thus he is under a kindof neceſſity, through the indu-W 1/1; 
gence of this credulous humour, either to be often changing lus 
Opinions, or to believe inconfiſtencies. | | 
The man of contradiction is of a contrary humour, for he ſtand 
ready to oppoſe every thing that is ſaid; he gives a ſlight attention 
to the reaſons of other men, from an inward ſcornful preſumptic 
that they have no ſtrength in them. When he reads or hears a dil 
courſe different from his own ſentiments, he does not give himſel 
leave to conſider whether that diſcourle may be true; but emplo)? 
all his powers immediately to confute it. Vour great diſputers, and 
our men of controverſy, are in continual danger of this ſort of pt. 
judice: they contend often for victory, and will maintain whatfocv] 
they have aflerted, while truth is loſt in the noiſe and tumult of 
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ciprocal contradictions; and it frequently happens, that a debate 


about opinions is turned into a mutual reproach of perſons. 

The prejudice of credulity may in ſome meaſure be cured, by learn- 
ing to ſet a high value on truth, and by taking more pains to attain 
it ; remembering that truth oftentimes lies datk and deep, and re- 
quires us to dig for it as hid treaſure ; and that falſehood often puts 
on a fair diſguiſe, and therefore we ſhould not yield up our judg- 
ment to every plauſible appearance. It is no part of civility or good 
3 to part with truth, but to maintain it with decency and 
candour. 7 | | 

A ſpirit of contradiction is ſo pedantic and hateful; that a man ſhould 
take much pains with himſelf to watch againſt every inſtance of it: 
he ſhould learn ſo much good humour, at leaſt, as never to oppoſe 
any thing without juſt and folid reaſon tor it : he ſhould abate fome 
degrees of pride and moroſeneſs, which are never-failing ingredients 
in this ſort of temper, and ſhould ſeek after ſo. much honeſty and 
conſcience, as never to contend for conqueſt or triumph ; but to re- 
nents 
(if poſſible) with an equal indifferency, and be glad to ſpy truth, 
and to ſubmit to it, though it appear on the oppoſite fide. 

(2.) There is another pair of prejudices derived from two tempers 
of mind, near a-kin to thoſe I have juſt mentioned; and theſe are 
the dogmaticul and the ſteptical humour, that is, always poſitive, or al- 
ways doubling. 5 3 | 

By what means ſoever the dogmatiſt came by his opinions, 
whether by ſenſes or by his fancy, his education or his own 
reading, yet he believes them all with the ſame aſſurance that he 
does a mathematical truth; he has ſcarce any mere probabil:ties that 
belong to him; every thing with him is certain and infullible; every 
punctilio in religion is an article of his faith, and be anſwers a 
manners of objections by a ſovereign contempt. | | 

Perſons of this temper are ſeldom to be convinced of any miſ- 
take: a full aſſurance of their own notions makes all the dithculties 
on their own ſide vaniſh ſo entirely, that they think every point of 
their belief is written as with ſun-beams, and wonder any one ſhould 
tind a difficulty in it. They are amazed that learned men ſhould 
make a controverſy of what is to them ſo perſpicuous and indubi- 
table. The loweſt rank of people, both in learned and in vulgar 
life, is very ſubject to this obſtinacy. 8 : | 

Scepticifm is a contrary prejudice. The dogmatiſt is ſure of every 
thing, and the ſceptick believes 3 Perhaps he has found 
himſelf often miſtaken in matters of which he thought himſelf well 
aſſured in his younger days, and therefore he is afraid togive aſſent to 
any thing again. He ſees ſo much ſhew of reaſon for every opinion, 
and ſo many objections alſo ariſing againſt every doctrine, that he is 
ready to throw off the belief of every thing: he renounces at once 
the purſait of truth, and contents himſelt to ſay, there is nothing cer- 
lain. It is well, if through the influence of ſuch a temper he does 


not caſt away his religion as well as his philoſophy, and abandon 


himſelf to a profane courſe of life, regardleſs of hell or heaven. 
Both theſe prejudices laſt mentioned, though they are fo oppoſite 


to each other, yet they ariſe from the ſame ſpring, and that is, _ 
Fence of ſtudy, and want of diligent attention in the ſea e 
gogmatiſt is in haſte to believe ſomething ; he cannot keep himſelf 
long enough in ſuſpenſe, till ome bright and convincing evidence 


rch of truth, 


0 «x 
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appear on one ſide, but throws himfelf caſually into the ſentiments 
of one party or another, and then he will hear no argument to the 
contrary. The ſceptick will not take pains to ſearch things to the 
bottom, but when he ſees difficulties on both fades, reſolves to believe 
neither of them. © Humility of ſoul; patience in ſtudy, diligence in 
enquiry,” with an honef zeat for truth, would go a great way towards 
the cure of both theſe follies. 

(3.} Another ſort of temper that is very injurious to a right judg- 
ment of things, is an inconftant, fickle, changeable ſpirit, and a very un- 
even temper of mind. When ſuch perſons are in one humour, 
they paſs a judgment of things — to it : when their humour 
changes, they reverſe their firit judgment, and embrace a new opi- 
nion. They have no ſteadineſs of foul ; they want firmneſs of mind 
ſufhicient to eſtabliih themſelves in any truth, and are ready to 
change it for the next alluring falſehood that is agreable to their 
change of humour. This ficklenelſs is ſometimes ſo mingled with 
their very conſtitution by nature, or by diftemper of body, that a 
cloudy day and a lowering iky ſhall ſtrongly inchne them to form an 
opinion both of themſelves, and of perſons and things round about 
them, quite different from what they believe when the ſun ſhines, 
and the heavens are ſerene. | | 

'T'his fort of people ought to judge of things and perſons in their 
moiſt ſedate, peaceful, and compoſed hours of life, and relerve theſe 
Judgments for their conduct at more unhappy ſeaſons. 

(4.) Some perſons have a violent and turgid manner both of talking and 
thinking ; whatſoever they judge of it is always with a tincture of this 
vanity. They are _—_— in extremes, and pronounce concerning 
every thing in the ſuperlative. If they think a man to be learned, 
he is the chief ſcholar of the age; if another has low parts, he is the 

eateit blockhead. in nature; if they approve any book on divine 

ubjects, it is the beſt book in the world next to the bible: if they 
| ſpeak of a ſtorm of rain or hail, it is the moſt terrible ſtorm that fel! 
fince the creation : and a cold winter day is the coldeſt that ever 
was known. | 

+ But the men of this ſwelling language ought to remember, that 
nature has ten thouſand moderate things in it, and does not always 
deal in extremes as they do. | 

(5.) I think it may be called another ſort of prejudice derived fron 
humour, when ſome men believe a doctrine merely becauſe it is an- 
cient, and has been long believed; others are ſo fond of novelty, that 
nothing prevails upon their aſſent ſo much as new thoughts and new 
notions. Again, there are ſome who ſet a high eſteem upon every 
thing that is foreign and far-fetched ; therefore China pictures are ad- 
mired, how awkward ſoever: others value things the more for being 
of our own native growth, invention, or manufaQure, and theſe as 
much deſpiſe foreign things. 

Some men of letters and theology will not believe a propoſition 
even concerning a ſublime ſubject, till every thing myſterious, deep 
and difficult is cut off from it, though the ſcripture aſſerts it never ſo 
plainly ; others are ſo fond of a myftery, —. things incomprehen/ibic, 
that they would ſcarce believe the doctrine of the trinity, if it could 
be explained; they incline to that fooliſh rant of one of the ancien!s, 
oredo quia impoſſibile eft ; I believe it becaule it is impoſſible.” 

- To cure theſe miſtakes, remember that neither antique nor note! 
foreign nor native, myſterious nor plain, are certain characters either 
of truth, or falſehood. . 5 5 : 

I might mention various other humours of men that excite 10 
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them various prejudices; and lead them into raſh and miſtaken judg- 
ments: but theſe are ſufhcient for a ſpecimen. | 
VII. There are ſeveral other weakneſſes which belong to human 
nature, was” we are led into miſtakes, and indeed are rendered 
almoſt incapable of paſſing a ſolid judgment in matters of great 
depth and difficulty. Some have a native obſcurity of perception, 
(or ſhall | call it a want of natural ſagacity f) whereby they are 
hindered from attaining clear and diſtin ideas. Their thoughts 
always ſeem to have ſomething confuſed and cloudy in them, and 
therefore they judge in the dark. Some have a defect of memory, and 
then they are not capable of comparing their preſent ideas with a 
great variety of others, in order to ſecure themſelves from incon- 
ſiſtency in judgment. Others may have a memory large enough, 
yet they are ſubject to the ſame errors from a narrowneſs of foul, and 
ſuch a fixation and confinement of thought to a few objects, that 
they ſcarce ever take a ſurvey of things wide enough to judge wiſely 
and well, and to ſecure themſelves from all inconhiſtencies. 
Though theſe are natural defects and weakneſſes, yet they may 
in ſome meaſure be relieved by labour, diligence, and a due atten- 
tion to proper rules. . | 
But among all the cauſes of falſe judgment which are within our- 
ſelyes, I ought by no means to leave out that univerſal and original 


| ſpring of error, which we are informed of by the word of God; 


and that is, the fin and defeftion of our firſt parents; whereby all our 
beſt natural powers both of mind and body are impaired, and ren- 
dered very much inferior to what they were in a ſtate of innocence. 
Our underſtanding is darkened, our memory contracted, our cor- 
rupt humours and paſſions are grown predominant, our reaſon 
enfeebled, and various diſorders attend our conſtitution and animal 
nature, whereby the mind is ſtrangely impoſed upon in its judg- 
ment of things. Nor is there any perfect relief to be expected on 
earth, There is no hope of ever recovering from theſe maladies, 

but by a ſincere return to God in the ways of his own appointment, 


| whereby we ſhall be kept ſafe from all dangerous and pernicious 


errors in the maiters of religion ; and though imperfections and 
miſtakes will hang about us in the preſent life, as the effects of our 
original apoſtacy trom God, yet we hope for a full deliverance from 
them when we arrive at heaven. , 


SECT. LV.—Prejudices ariſing from other Perſons. 


WERE it not for the pings of prejudice that are lurking in 
ourſelves, we ſhould not be ſubjeR ts ſo many miſtakes from the 
influence of others : but fince our nature is ſo ſuſceptive of errors on 
all ſides, it is fit we ſhould have hints and notices given us, how 


tar other perſons may have power over us, and become the cauſes 


of our falſe judgments. This might all be caſt into one heap, for 
they are all near a- Kin, and mingle with each other; but for diſtinc- 
tlon- ſe ke let them be called the prejudices of education, of cuſtom, of 
authority, and ſuch as ariſe from the manner of propoſul. 

I. Thoſe with whom our education is intruſted, may lay the firſt 
foundation of many miſtakes in our younger years. How many 
tooleries and errors are inſtilled into us by our nurſes, our fellow- 
children, by ſervants or unſkilful teachers, which are not only 
maintained through the following parts of life, but ſometimes have 
4 very unhappy influence upon us! We are taught that there are 
goblins and bugbears in the dark ; our young minds are crowded 
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with the terrible ideas of ghoſts appearing upon every occaſion; or 
with the pleaſanter tales of fairies dancing at midnight. We learn 
to propheſy betimes, to foretel futurities by * or evil omens, 
and to preſage approaching death in a family by ravens and little 
worms, which we therefore term a death-watch. We are taught 
to know beforehand, for a twelvemonth together, which days of 
the week will be fair or foul, which will be lucky or unlucky ; nor 
is there any thing ſo filly, but may be impoſed upon our under. 
ſtandings in that early part of life; and theſe ridiculous ſtories 
abide with us too long, and too far influence the weaker part of 
mankind. | 
We chooſe our particular jet and party in the civil, the religious, 
and the learned hte, by the influence of education. In the col- 
leges of learning, ſome are for the nominals, and ſome for the realiſts 
in the ſcience of metaphyſics, becauſe their tutors were devoted to 
theſe parties. The old philoſophy and the new have gained thouſands 
of partiſans the ſame way : and every religion has its infant votaries, 
who are born, live and die in the fame faith, without examination of 


any article. The Turks are taught early to believe in Malomet, the 


Jeus in Mos; the heathens worſhip a multitude of gods, under the 
force of their education. And it would be well if there were not mil- 
lions of chriſtians, who have little more to ſay for their religion, than 
that they were born and bred up in it. The greateſt part of the 
chriſtian world can hardly give any reaſon why they believe the 
bible to be the word of God, but Becauſe they have always believed 
it, and they were taught ſo from their infancy. As Jews and Turks, 
and American heathens, believe the moſt monftrous and incredible 
ſtories, becauſe they have been trained up amongſt them, as ar- 
ticles of faith; fo the Papifts believe their tranſuhſtunt iution, and make 
no difficulty of aflenting to impoſſibilities, ſince it is the current 
doctrine of their catechiſms. B the ſame means the feveral fects 
and parties in chriſtianity, believe all the ſtrained interpretations of 
ſcripture, by which they have been taught to ſupport their own 
tenets : they find nothing difficult in all the abſurd gloſſes and far- 
fetched ſenſes that are ſometimes put upon the words of the ſacred 
writers, becauſe their ears have been always accuſtomed to theſe 
gloſſes: and therefore they fit ſo ſmooth and ſeaſy upon their under- 
ſtandings, that they know not how to admit the moſt natural and 
ealy interpretation in oppoſition to them. 

In the ſame manner we are nurſed up in many filly and grols 
miſtakes about domeſtic affairs, as well as in matters of political 
concerament. It is upon the ſame ground that children are trained 
up to be whigs and torzes betimes ; and every one learns the diſtin- 
guithed terms of his own party, as the Papiſts learn to ſay their 
prayers in Latin, without any meaning, reaſon, or devotion. 

'This ſort of prejudice muſt be cured by calling all the principles 
of our young years to the bar of more mature reaſon, that we may 
judge of the things of nature and political affairs by juſter rules 
of philoſophy and obſervation : and even the matters of religion mult 
be firſt enquired into by reaſon and conjeience, and when theſe have 
led us to believe ſcripture to be the word of God, then that be- 
comes our ſovereign guide, and reaſon and conſcience muſt ſubmit 
to receive its dictates. | 

It. The next prejudice which I ſhall mention, is that which ariſes 
from the cuſtom or faſhion of thoſe amongſt whom we live. Suppoſe we 
have freed ourſelves from the younger prejudices of our education, 


| ture itſelf. 
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yet we are in danger of haying our mind turned aſide from truth by 
the influence of general cuſtom. 

Our opinion 5; meats and drinks, of garments and forms of ſa- 
lutation, are influenced much more by cuſtom, than by the eye, the 
ear, or the taſte. Cuſtom prevails even over enſe itſelf, and there- 
fore no wonder if it prevails over rea too. What is it but cuſ- 
tom that renders many of the mixtures of food and ſauces elegant 
in Britain, which would be awkward and nauſeous to the inhabi- 
tants of China, and indeed were nauſeous to us when we firſt 
taſted them? What but cuſtom could make thoſe ſalutations 
polite in Muſcovy, which are ridiculous in France or England? 
We call ourſelves indeed the politer nations, but it is we who judge 
thus of ourſelves ; and that fancied politeneſs is ſometimes more 
owing to cuſtom than reaſon. Why are the forms of our preſent 
garment counted beautiful, and thoſe fathions of our anceſtors the 
matter of ſcoft and contempt, which in their day were all decent 
and genteel ? ſt is cuſtom that forms our opinion of dreſs, and re- 
conciles us by degrees to thoſe habits which at firſt ſeemed very odd 
and monſtrous, It muſt be granted, there are ſome garments and 
habits which have a natural congruity, or incongruity, modeſty, or 
immodeſty, decency, or indecency, gaudery, or gravity : though 
for the moſt part there is but little reaſon in theſe on : but what 
little there is of reaſon or natural decency, cuſtom triumphs over it 
all. It is almoſt impoſſible to perſuade a gay lady that any thing 
can be decent Which is out of faſhion: and it were well if faſhion 
2 its powers no farther than the buſineſs of drapery and the 
air ſex. | | | 

The methods of our education are governed by cufom. It is cuſ- 
tom, and not reaſon, thät ſends every boy to learn the Roman 
pocts, and begin a little acquaintance with Greek, before he is 
bound an apprentice to a ſoap-boiler, or leather-feller. It is cuſtom 
alone that teaches us Latin by the rules of a Latin grammar; a te- 
dious and abſurd method And what is it but cuſtom that has for 
paſt centuries confined the brighteſt geniuſes, even of the higheſt 
rank in the female world, to the buſineſs of the needle only, and 
lecluded them moſt unmercifully from the pleaſures of knowledge, 
and the divine improvements of reaſon ? But we begin to break all 
theſe chains, and reaſon. begins to dictate the education of youth. 
May the growing age be learned and wile | | 

It is 5 the prejudice ariſing from our own cuſtoms, that we judge 
of all other civil and religious forms and practices. The rites and 
cezemonies of war and peace in other nations, the forms of wed- 
dings and funerals, the ſeveral ranks of magiſtracy, the trades and 
employments of both ſexes, the public and the domeſtic affairs of 
life, and almoſt every thing of foreign cuſtoms, is judged irregular. 
It is all imagined to be 8 or unnatural, by thoſe who 
have no other rule to judge of nature and reaſon, but their cuſ- 
toms of their own country, or the little town where they dwell. 
Cuſtom is called a ſecond nature, hot we often miſtake it for na- 


| Beſides all this, there is a faſhion in opinions, there is a faſhion in 
writing and printing, in ſtyle and language. In our day it is the 
vogue of the nation, that parliaments may ſettle the fuccefſion of the 


crown, and that a people can wake a king ; in the laſt age this was a 


doctrine a-kin to treaſon. Citations from the Latin poets were an 
embelliſhment of ſtyle in the laſt century, and whole pages in 
lat day were covered with them; it is now forbidden by cuſtom, 
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and expoſed by the name of pedaniry ; whereas in truth both theſe 
are extremes. Sometimes our printed books ſhall abound in capi- 
tals, and fometimes reject them all. Now we deal much in eflays, 
and moſt unreaſonably deſpiſe ſyſtematick learning, whereas our 
fathers had a juſt value for regularity and ſyſtems ; then folios and 
„os were the faſhionable hzes, as volumes in odtavo are now, 
e are ever ready to run into extremes, and yet cuſtom {till perſuades 
us that reaſon and nature are on our fide. 

This bufinefs of the faſhion has a moſt powerful influence on our 
judgments; for it employs thoſe two ſtrong engines of fear and fame 
to operate upon our underſtandiogs with unhappy ſucceſs. We are 
afha:ined to believe or profels an unfafhionable opinion in philoſophy, 
and a cowardly ſoul dares not ſo much as indulge a thought con- 
trary to the efablihed or fuſkionable faith, nor act in oppoſition to cuſ- 
tom, though it be according to the diftates of reaſon. I confels, 
there is a reſpe& due to mankind, which ſhould incline even the 
witeſt ot men to follow the innocent cuſtoms of their country in the 
outward practices of civil lite, and in ſome meaſure to ſubmit to 
tathion in all indifferent affairs, where reajon and ſcripture make no 
remonſtrances againit it. But the judgments of the mind ought to 
be for ever free, and not biatled by the cuſtoms and faſhions of any 
age or nation whatſoever. | „ 

To deliver our underſtandings from this danger and flavery, we 
mould confider theſe thice things: | 

1. That the greateſt part of the civil cuſtoms of any particular na- 
tion or age, ſpring fiom humour rather than reafon. Sometimes the 
humour of the prince prevails, and ſometimes the humour of the 
people. It is either the great or the many, who dictate the faſhion, 
and thefe have not always the higheſt reaſbn on their ' ſide. 

2. Conftider alſo that the cuſtoms of the ſame nation in different 
ages, the cuſtoms of difterent nations in the ſame age, and the cul- 
toms of difterent towns and villages in the ſame nation, are very 
various and contrary to each other. he fafkionable learning, lan- 
guage, ſentiments, and rules of politeneſs, diſter greatly in diſterent 
countries and ages of mankind ; but truth and reaſon are of a more 
uniform and ſtœady nature, and do not change with the faſhion. 
Upon this account tocure the prepoſeyions which ariſe from cuſtom, it 
is of excellent uſe to travel, and ſee the cuſtoms of various countries, 
and to read the travels of other men, and the hiſtory of paſt ages, 
that every thing may not ſeem ſtrange and uncouth which is not 
praQuited within the limits of our own pariſh, or in the narrow ſpace 
of our own lifetime. | 1 8 ; 

3. Contider yet again, how often we ourſelves have changed our 
own opinions concerning the, decency, propriety, or congruity of 

ſeveral modes or practices in the world, efpecially if we have lived to 
the age of thirty or forty. Cuſtom or faſhion, even in all its changes, 
has been ready lo have ſome degree of aſcendency over our under- 
ftandings, and what at one time ſeemed decent, appears obſulete and 
di ſugretulle afterward, when tue faſhion changes. Let us learn 
therefore to abſtract as much as poffible from cuſtom and faſhion, 
when we would pats a judgmeat concerning the real value and 1n- 
tu ĩnſic nature of things. FR FE a | 

III. The authority of men, is the ſpring of another rank of prejudices. 

Among theſe, the authority of our forefathers and ancient authors 
is moſt remarkable. We pay deference to the opinion of others, 
merely becauſe they lived a thouſand years before us; and even the 
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trifes and impertinencies that have a mark of antiquity upon them 
are reverenced for this reaſon, becauſe they came from the ancients. 
It is granted that the ancients had many wiſe and great men among 
them, and ſome of their writings, which time had delivered down to 
us, are truly valuable: but thoſe writers lived rather in the infant 
ſtate of the world; and the philoſophers, as well as the polite 
authors of our age, are properly the elders, who have ſeen the miſ- 
takes of the younger ages of mankind, and corrected them by ob- 
ſervation and experience, Some borrow all their religion from the 
fathers of the Chriſtian church ; or from their ſynods or councils; 
but he that will read Monſieur Daille on the uſe of the fathers, will 
find many reaſons why they are by no means fit to diate our faith, 
ſince we have the goſpel of Chriſt, and the writings of the Apoſtles 
and Prophets in our own hands, | 
Some perſons believe every thing that their kindred, their parents, 
and their tutors believe. The veneration and the love which they 
have for their anceſtors incline them to ſwallow down all their 
opinions at once, without examining- what truth or falſehood there 
is in them. Mon take up their principles by inheritance, and de- 
fend them as they would their eftates, becauſe they are born heirs 
to them. I freely grant, that parents are appointed by God and na- 
ture to teach us all the fentiments and practices of our younger 


years; and happy are thoſe whole parents lead them into the paths 


of wiſdom and truth! I grant farther, that when perfons come to 
years of diſcretion, and judge for themſelves, they ought to examine 
the opinions of their parents, witlrthe greateſt modeſty, and with 
an humble deference to their ſuperior character; they ought, in 
matters perfectly dubious, to give the preference to their parent's 
advice, and always to pay them the firſt reſpect, nor ever depart 
from their opinions and practice, till reaſon and conſcience make it 
neceſſary. But after all, it is poſſible that parents may be miſtaken, 


and therefore rean and ſeripture ought to be our final rules of deter- 


mination in matters that relate to this world, and that which is to 

come. | 
Sometimes a farourite author, or a writer of great name, drags a 

thouſand followers after him into his own miſtakes, merely by the 


[authority of his name and character. The ſentiments of Ariſtotle 


were imbibed and maintained by all the ſchools in Europe for ſeveral 
centuries; and a citation from his writings was thought a ſuthcient 
proof of any propoſition. The great Deſcartes had alſo too many 
implicit believers in the laſt age, though he himſelf, in his philo- 
lophy, diſclaims all ſuch influence over the minds of his readers. 
Calvin and Luther, in the days of reformation from Popery, were 
learned and pious men, and there have been a ſucceſſion of their dif- 
ciples even to this day, who pay too much reverence to the words 
of their maſters. There are others who renounce their authority, 
but give themſelves up in too fervile a manner to the opinion and 
OY of other maſters, and follow as bad or worſe guides in 
religion. | | | 
f only learned, and wiſe, and good men had influence on the ſenti- 
ments of others, it would be at leaſt a more excufable ſort of pre- 
Judice, and there would be ſome colour and ſhadow of reaſon for 


Pt: but that riches, honours, and outward ſplender ſhould ſet u 


perſons for dictators to all the reſt of mankind; this is a mo 
hameful invaſion of the right of our underſtandings on the one 
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hand, and as ſhameful a flavery of the ſoul on the other. The c 
poor man, or the labourer, too often believes ſuch a principle in 
Ne or in morality, and judges concerning the rights of the 
King and the people, juſt as his wealthy neighbour does. Half the 
=_ follows the opinion of the e/quire, and the tenants of a mangr 
fall into the ſentiments of their lord, eſpecially if he lives among 
them. How unreaſonable and yet how common is this! 

As for principles of religion, we frequently find how they are taken 
up and forſaken, changed and reſumed by the influence of prince, 
In all nations the pries have much power alſo in dictating the re. 
ligion ef the people, but the princes dictate to them: and where 
there is a great pomp and grandeur attending the prieſthood in any 
religion whatſoever, with ſo much the more reverence and {ſtronger 
faith do the people believe whatever they teach them: yet it is tog 
often evident, that riches, and dominions, and high titles, in church 
or ſtate, have no manner of pretence to truth and certainty, wiſdom 
and goodneſs, above the reſt of mortals, becauſe theſe ſuperiorities in 
this world are not always conferred according to merit. 

confeſs, where a man of wi/dom and years, of objerration and u. Nire 
perience, gives us his opinion and advice in matters of the civil or the 
moral life; reaſon tells us we ſhould pay a great attention to bim, Man 
and it is probable, he may be in the right. Where a man of long | 
exerciſe in piety ſpeaks of practical religion, there is a due deference Moc 
to be paid to his ſentiments: and the — we may ſay concerning 
an ingenious man long verſed in any art or ſcience, he may juitly hi. 
expect due regard when he ſpeaks of his own affairs and proper Mtb: 
buſineſs. But in other things each of theſe may be ignorant enough, WK: 
notwithſtanding all their piety and vears, and particular 1kill: nor Mia 
even in their own proper province are they to be believed in ever; o 
thing without reſerve, and without examination. Irin 

Jo free ourfelves from theſe prejudices, it is ſufficient to remem- 
ber, that there is no rank nor character among mankind, which has ace 
any juſt pretence to {way the judgments of other men by their cos 
authority: for there have been perſons of the ſame rank and charac- us, 
ter who have maintained different and contrary fentiments ; but a! {out 
theſe can never be true, and therefore the mere name or reputation 0 
that any of them poſſeſſes, is not a ſufficient evidence of truth. 

Shall we believe the ancient in philyſophy ?- But ſome of the ancients 

were Stoicks ſome Peripateticks, ſome Platonicks and ſome Epi. 
cureans, ſome Cynicks, and ſome Scepticks. Shall we judge ct 
matters of the Chriftian faith by the ſulliers, or primitive writers, for three 
or four hundred years after Chrift? But they often contradicted one 
another, and themiclves too: and what is worle, they ſometimes 
contradifted the {ſcripture itſelf, Now among all theſe different 
-and contrary ſentiments in philoſophy and religion, which of the 
ancients muſt we believe, for we cannot believe them all? | 

Again, To believe in all things as our predeceſlors did, is the ready 
way to keep mankind in an everlaſting ſtate of infancy, and to lay 
an eternal bar againſt all the improvements of our reaſon and our 
happineſs. Had the preſent age of philoſophers ſatisfied them 
ſelves with the jub/aniial forms and occult qualities of Ariſtotle, will 
the jolid ſpheres, eccentricks, and epicycles of Ptolemy, and the ancien 
aſtronomers; then the great Lord Bacon, Copernicus, and Hel- 
cartes, with the greater Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Locke, aud Mr. 
Boyle, had riſen in our world in vain. We muſt have blundered on 
ſlill in ſucceſhye generations among ablurditics and thick darkuels, 
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. 
Ine and a hundred uſeful inventions for the happineſs of human life had 
e in never been known. 5 2 ; 5 
the . Thus it is in matters of philopphy and ſcience, But you will ſay, 
the WT ſhall not our own anceſtors determine our judgment in matters of 
anor civil or religious concernment 3. It they mult, then the child of a 
noft Leuthen bis believe that heathenijm is truth; the ſon of a Fapiſt muſt 
aſſent to all the abſurdities of Popery : the poſterity of the /ews and 
ken MY Socinians mult for ever be Socinians and Jews; and a man whoſe fa- 
nces, ther was of republican principles, muſt make a ſucceſſion of repub- 
re. licans in his family to the end of the world. If we ought always 
nere to believe whatſoever our parents, or our prieſts, or our princes be- 
any licve, the inhabitants of China ought to TR their own idols, 
ager and the ſavages of Africa ought to believe all the nonſenſe, and 
too practiſe the idolatry of their negro fathers and kings, The Britiſh na- 
arch tion, when it was keathen, could never have become chriftian; and 
ion WE when it was a flave to Rome, it could never have heen reformed. 
es in Beſides, let us conſider, that the great God, our common Maker, 
has never given one man's underſtanding a legal and rightful ſove- 
| cx- ireignty to determine truths for others, at leaſt after they are paſt 
the the ſtate of childhood or minority. No ſingle perſons, how learned 
im, and wife, and great ſoever, or whatſoever natural, or civil, or ecele- 


iatical relation he may have to us, can claim this dominion over 
Jour faith. St. Paul the Apoſtle, in his private capacity, would not 
do it; nor hath an inſpired man any ſuch authority, until he makes 
his divine commiſſion appear. Our Saviour himſelf tells the Jews, 
that i he had not done ſuch wondrous works among them they had not 


long 


per : 
agb. ned in difbelieving his doctrines, and refuſing him for the Meſ- 
nor fiah. No biſhop, or preſbyter, no ſynod, or council, no church 


Wor aſſembly of men, fince the days of inſpiration, hath power de- 
grived to them from God, to make creeds or articles of faith for 
jus, and impoſe them upon our underſtandings. We muſt all act 
according to the beſt of our own light, and the judgment of our own 
conſciences, uſing the heſt advantages which Providence hath given 
rac- Nus, with an honeſt and impartial diligence to enquire and ſearch 
t all out the truth: for every one of us muſt give an account of himſelf to 
tion ed. Jo believe as the church, or the court believes, is but a forry 
and a dangerous faith: this principle would make more heathens 
than Chriſtians, and more Papiſts than Proteſtants ; and perhaps 
lead more ſouls to hell than to heaven; for our Saviour himſelf has 
plainly told us, that if the blind will be led by the blind, they muſt both 
all into the ditch, _ | 

Though there be ſo much danger of error ariſing from the three 


mes {WPrejudices laſt mentioned, yet before I diſmits this head, I think 
rent it proper to take notice, that as education, cuſtom, and authority, are 
the no ſure evidences of truth, ſo neither are they certain marks of 


tallehood : for reaſon and ſcripture may join to dictate the ſame 
things which our parents, our nurſes, our tutors, our friends, and 
our country, believe and profeſs. Yet there appears ſometimes in 
our age, a pride and petulancy in youth, zealous to caft off the 
entiments of their fathers and teachers, on purpoſe to ſhew that they 
carry none of the prejudices of education and authority about them: 


ent hey indulge all manner of licentious opinions and ractices, from 
Jel- a vain, pretence of aſſerting their liberty. But alas! this is but 
M. hanging one prejudice for another; and ſometimes it happens by 
j on lis means, that they make a ſacrifice both of truth and virtue to the 


le prejudices of their pride and ſenſuality, 
8 * 2 
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IV. There is another kind of prejudices which are near a-kin 
to thoſe of authority, and that is, when we receive a doctrine be. 
cauſe of the manner in which it is propoſed to us by others. I have 

already mentioned the powerful influence that oratory and fine 
words have to inſinuate a falſe opinion, and fometimes truth is re. 
fuſed, and ſuffers contempt in the lips of a wiſe man, for want of 
the charms of language: but there are ſeveral other manners of pro. 
poſuls, whereby — "6 0 ſentiments are powerfully conveycd into 
the mind. 6: | 

Some perſons are eaſily perſuaded to believe what another dic. 
tates wh a poſitive air, and a great degree of aſſurance; they fee] 
the overbearing force of a confident dictator, efpecially if he be of 
a ſuperior rank or character to themſelves. | 

Some are quickly convinced of the truth of any doctrine, when 
he that propoſes it puts on all the airs of piety, and makes folemn 
appeals to heaven, and proteſtations of the truth of it: the pious 
mind of a weaker chriſtian, is ready to receive any thing that is pro- 
nounced with ſuch an awful ſolemnity. 

It is a prejudice near a- kin to this, when a humble ſoul is frighted 
into any particular ſentiments of religion, becauſe a man of great 
name or character pronounces kereſy upon the contrary ſentiments, 
caſts the diſbeliever out of the church, and forbids him the gates 
of heaven. | > 

Others are allured into particular opinions by gentler practices on 
the underſtanding : not only the foft tempers of mankind, but even 
hardy and rugged fouls, are ſometimes led away captives to error 
by the ſoft air of addreſs, and the fweet and engaging methods of 
perſuaſion and kindneſs. | 

1] grant, where natural or revealed religion plainly dictate to us 
the infinite and everiaſting importance of any ſecret doctrine, it 
cannot be improper to uſe any of theſe methods, to perſuade men 
to receive and obey the ruth, after we have given ſufficient rea- 
ſon and argument to convince their underſtandings. Vet al 
theſe methods, confidered in themſelves, have been often uſed 
to convey falſehood into the ſoul as well as truth ; and if we build 
our faith merely upon theſe foundations, without regard to the 
evidence of truth, and the ſtrength of argument, our belief is but 
the effect of prejudice : for neither the pofitire, the awful or ſolemn, 
the terrible or the gentle methods of addreſs, carry any certain evi 
dence with them that truth lies on that fide. 

* There is another manner of propoſing our own opinion, or rather 
oppeſing the opinions of others,. which demands a mention here, 
and that is when perſons make a jeſt ſerve inſtead of an argument; 
when they refute what they call error by a turn of wit, and anſwer 
every objection againſt their own ſentiments, by caſting a- inee! 
upon the objector. Thele ſcoffers practiſe with ſucceſs upon weak 
and cowardly ſpirits : ſuch as have not been well eſtabliſhed in te- 
ligion or morality, have been laughed out of the beſt principles by 
a confident buffoon; they have yielded up their opinions to a will 
banter, and ſold their faith and religion for a jeſt. 
There is no way to cure theſe evils in ſuch a degenerate world # 
we hve in, but by learning to diſtinguiſh well between the fb/urt 
7 au doctrine, and the manner of addreſs, either in propoſing, 4, 
cog, or defending it; and then by ſetting a juſt and ſeyere guard 
of reaſon and conſcience over all the exerciſes of our judgme"! 
reſolving to yield to nothing but the convincing evidence of trul 
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religiouſly obeying the light of reaſon in matters of pure reaſon, and 
the dictates of revelation in things that relate to our faith. - 

Thus we have taken a brief ſurvey of ſome of the infinite varie- 
ties of prejudice that attend mankind on every fide in the preſent 
ſtate, and the dangers of errpr or of raſi judgment, we are perpetu- 
ally expoſed to in this lite : this chapter ſhall conclude with one 
remark, and one piece of advice. | 

Ihe remark is this, Ihe fame opinion, whether qa or true, 
may be dictated by many prejudices at the ſame time; for, as I 
hinted before, prejudice may happen to dictate truth ſometimes as 
well as error. But where two or more prejudices oppoſe one ano- 
ther, as it often happens, the ſtronger prevails and gains the aflent ; 

et how ſeldom does reaſon interpoſe with ſufficient power to get the 
alcendent of them all, as it ought to do! 

Ihe advice follows, namely, Since we find ſuch a ſwarm of preju- 
dices attending us both within and without; fince we feel the weak- 
neſs of our reaſon, the frailty of our natures, and our inſufficiency 
to guard ourſelves from error upon this account, it is not at all un- 
becoming the character of a logician or a philoſopher, together with 
the advice already given, to direct every perſon in his ſcarch after 
truth to make his daily addreſſes to heaven, and implore the God of 
truth to lead him into all truth, and to a/ wifom of him who giveth libe- 
rally to them that aſk it, and upbraideth us not with our own follies. 

Such a devout practice will be an excellent preparative for the 
beſt improvement of all the directions and rules propoled in the two 
tollowing chapters. | | 


— — c——_on———_—a————— 


CHAP. IV. General Directions to assist us in judging aright. 


Tn E chief deſign of the art of Logick is to aſſiſt us in forming a 
true judgment of things; a few proper oblervations for this end 
have been dropt occafionally in ſome of the foregoing chapters: 
yet it is neceſſary to mention them again in this place, that we may 
have a more complete and ſimultaneous view of the general direc- 
tions, which are neceſſary in order to judge aright. A multitude of 
advices may be framed for this purpoſe ; the chief of them may, for 
order ſake, be reduced to the following heads. n | 

I. Direction. When we confider ourſelves as philoſophers, or 
ſearchers after truth, we ſhould examine all our old opinions afreſh, and 


enquire what was the ground of them, and whether our aſſent were built on juſt 


evidence; and then we ſhould caſt off all thoſe Judgments which were formed 
heretofore without due examination, A man in purſuit of knowledge, 
ſhould throw off all thoſe prejudices which he had imbibed in times 
paſt, and guard againſt all the ſprings of error, mentioned in the 
preceding Chapter, with the utmoſt watchfulncſs for time to 
come. | | 

Objerce here. That this rule of caſting away all our former prejudicate 
opinzons and | ſentiments, is not propoſed to any of us to be practiſed at 
once, conſidered as men of buſineſs or religion, as friends or neigh- 

ours, as fathers or ſons, as magiſtrates, ſubjects, or chriſtians, but 
merely as philoſophers and ſearchers after truth; and though it may be 
well preſumed that many of our judgments, both true and falſe, 
together with the practices built thereon in the natural, the civil aud 
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the religious life, were formed without ſuffictent evidence; yet an 


univertal rejection of all theſe might deftroy at once our preſent 
tenie and practice of duty with regard to God, ourſelves, and our 
fellow-creatures. Mankind would be hereby thrown into ſuch a 


ſtate of doubting and indifference, that it would be too long ere 


they recovered any principles of virtue or religion by a train of rea- 
fonings. | ; 

Behdes. the common affairs of human life often demand a much 
ſpeedier determination, and we muit many times act upon prefent 
probabilities : the bulk of mankind have not time and leiſure, and 
advantages ſufiicient to begin all their knowledge anew, and to build 
up every ſingle opinion and practice afreſh, upon the juſteſt grounds 
of evidence. | 

Yet let it he ob/rved alfo, that ſo far as any perſon is capable of 
forming and correcting his notions, and his rules of conduct in the 
natural, civil and religious life, by the ſtrict rules of Logick ; and fo 
far as he hath time and capacity to review his old opinions, to re- 
examine all thoſe which are any ways doubtful, and to determine 
nothing without juſt evidence, he is likely to become ſo much the 
wiſer and the happier man, and if divine grace aſſiſt him, fo much 
the better chriſtian. And though this cannot be done all at once, 
yet it may be done by prudent ſteps and degrees till our whole fet 
of opinions and principles be in time corrected and retormed, or at 
leaſt eſtabliſhed upon juſter foundations. 

II. Direct. Endeavour that all your ideas of thoſe objects, con- 
cerning which you paſs any judgment, be clear and diſtin, com- 
plete, comprehenſive, extenive and orderly, as far as you have oc- 
ca ſion to judge concerning them.“ This is the ſubſtance of the laſt 
chapter of the firſt part of Logick. The rules which direct our con- 
ceptions mutt be reviewed, if we would form our judgments aright. 
But if we will make haſte to judge at all adventures, While our ideas 
are dark and confuſed, and very imperfe& we ſhall be in danger 
of running into many miſtakes. This is like a perſon, who would 
pretend to give the ſum total of a large account in arithmetic, with- 
out ſurveying all the particulars ; or as a painter, who profeſſes to 
drawa fair and dittin c land {cape in the twilight, whenhe can hardly 
diſtinguiſh a houſe from a tree. | | 

Objerre here, That this direction does not require us to gain clear, 
cliſting, complete ideas of things in all their parts, powers and 
qualities, in an abjulute ſenſe: for this belongs to God alone, and is 
12poſible for us to attain: but it is expreſſed in a relative or limited 
fenſe ; that is, our ideas ſhould be clear, diſtin, and comprehen- 
five, &c. atleaſt ſo far as we have occaſion at that time to judge con- 
cerning them. We may form many true and certain judgments con- 
cerning God, angels, animals, men, heaven, hell, &c. by thoſe partial and 
very imperfect conceptions of them to which we have attained, 
if we judge no farther concerning them than our conceptions reach. 

We may have a clear and diſtinct idea of the exiſtence of many 
things in nature, and affirm that they do exiſt, though our ideas of 
their intimate effences and cauſes, their relations and manners of action, 
are yery confuted and obſcure. We may judge well concerning 
ſeveral properties of any being, though other properties are unknoun ; 
for perhaps we know notall the properties of any being whatſoever. 
Sometimes we have clear ideas of the abſolute properties of an ob- 
Jett : and we may judge of them with certainty, while the relative 
Propeſ ties are very obicure and unknown to us. So we may, have a clear 
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and juſt idea of the area of a parallelogram, without knowing what re- 
lation it beats to the area of «a triangle Or 2 polygon ; I may know 
the length of a diameter of a circle ; without knowing what propot- 
tion it has to the circumference. 
There are other things, whoſe external relative properties, with 
reſpect to each other, or whole relation to us, we know better than 
their own inward and abſolute properties, or their eſſential diſtin- 
guiſhing attributes. We perceive clearly; that tire will warm or 
urn us, and will evaporate water ; and that water will ailay oyr 
thirſt, or quench the tire, though we know not the inward diſtin- 
guiſhing particles, or prime effential properties of fire or water. We 
may know the King and Lord Chancellor, and athrm many things 
of them in their legal characters, though we can have but a confuted 
idea of their perſons or natural features, if we have never ſeen 


their faces. So the ſcripture has revealed God himſelf to us, as our 


Creator, Prefercer, Redeemer, and Sanctiſer, and as the objett of aur 

wor/lip, in clearer ideas than it has revealed many other abſtruſe 
ueftions which may be raiſed about his own divine effence or ſub- 

Tr his immenſity or omnipreſence. | | 

This therefore is the general obſervation in order to guide our 


judgments, that we ſhould not allow ourſelves to form a judg- 


ment concerning things farther than our clear and diftin& ideas 
reach,“ and then we are not in danger of error. | 
But there is one conſiderable objection againſt this rule, which is 


| neceflary to be anſwered; and there is one juſt and reaſonadvle ex- 


ception, which is as need ful to be mentioned. | 

The obje&ion is this: May we not judge ſafely concerning fome 
total or complete ideas, when we have a clear perception only of ſome 
parts or properties of them? May we not athrm that all that 4s 2x 
God ts eternal, or that all his unknown attributes are infintte, though we 
have ſo very imperfect an idea of God, eternity and infinity? 
Again, may we not ſafely judge of particular objects, whoſe idea 
is obſcure, by aclear idea of the general? May I not affirm, that 
every unknown fpecics of animals has inward ſhrings of motion, becauſe 
I have a clear idea that thele inwaid ſprings belong to an animal 
in general. | 

Anſwer, All thoſe ſuppoſed unknown parts, properties or ſpecies, ave 
clearly and diſtinctly perceived to be connected with, or contained 
in the known parts, properties, or general ideas, which we ſuppoſe 
to be clear and diſtinct as far as we judge of them: and as we have 
no particular idea of thoſe unknown- divine attributes, or unknown 
Ipecies of animals ; ſo, there is nothing particular affirmed con- 
cerning them beyond what belongs to the general idea of divine at- 
tributes or animals, with which I clearly and diſtinctly perceive them 
to be connected. 78 

It may be illuſtrated in this manner. © Suppoſe a long chain lies 
before me, whoſe neareſt links I fee are iron rings, and I fee them 
faſtened to a poſt near me, but the moſt diſtant links lie beyond the 
reach of my fight, ſo that I know not whether they are oval or 
round, brafs or iron: now 1 may boldly athrm, the whole length of 
this chain is faſtened to the poſt, tor I have a clear idea that the neareit 
links are thus faſtencd, and a clear idea that the diſtant links are con- 
nected with the neareſt, if 1 can draw the whole chain by one link. 

Or thus: If two known ideas, A and B, are evidently joined, or 
apree, and if C unknown be included in A, and alfo D unknown be 
included in B, then I may affirm that C and D are joined and agrees: 
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for I have a clear perception of the union of the two known ideas 
AandB; and alſo a clear perception of the connexion of the un- 
known ideas with the known. So the clear and diſtin ideas muſt 
ſtill abide as a general neceſſary qualification, in order to form a 
right judgment; and indeed it is upon this foot that all rativcmnation 
is built, and the concluſions are thus formed, which deduce things 
unknown from things known. 

Yet it ſeems to me, that there is one juſt limitation or exception 
to this general rule of judgment, as built on clear and diſtinct ideas, 
and it is this: | | 

Exception. In matters of mere teſtimony, whether human or 


divine, there is not always a neceſſity of clear and diſtin& ideas 


of the things which are believed.” Though the evidence of pro- 
poſitions, which are entirely formed by ourſelves, depends on the 
clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of thoſe ideas of which they are com- 
poſed, and on our own clear perception of their agreement or dif. 
agreement, yet we may . juſtly afſent to propoſitions formed by 


others, when we have neither a very clear conception in ourſelves 


of the two ideas contained in the words, nor how they agree or dit- 


agree; provided always that we have a clear and ſufficient evidence 


of the credibility of the perſons who inform us. 

Thus when we read in ſcripture the great doctrines of the Deity 
of Chriſt, of the unity of the divine and human natures in him, of the 
divine agency of the bleſſed Spirit, that © The Son is the brightneſs 
of his Father's glory, that all things were created by him and for 
him, that the Son ſhall give up his kingdom to the Father, and that 
God ſhall be all in all;“ we may ſafely believe them: for though 
our ideas of theſe objects themſelves are not ſufficiently clear, diſ- 
tin, and perfect, for our own minds to form theſe judgments or 
propoſitions concerning them, yet we have a clear and diſtinct per- 
ception of God's revealing them, or that they are contained in 
ſcripture ; and this is ſufficient evidence to determine our aſſent. 

The ſame thing holds true in ſome meaſure, where credible hu- 
man teſtimony aſſures us of ſome propoſitions, while we have no 
ſofficient ideas of the ſubject and predicate of them to determine 
our aflent. So when an honeſt and learned mathematician affures 
a ploughman that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, or that the ſquare of the hypothenuſe of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the two hides; 
the ploughman who has but confuſed ideas of theſe things, may 
firmly and ſafely believe theſe propoſitions, upon the ſame ground, 
ears he has evidence of the 1kill and faithfulneſs of his in- 

ormer *. 


* Perhaps ſome may object againſt this repreſentation of things, and ſay, that 


& We cannot properly be ſaid to believe a propoſition any farther than we ourſclves 


have ideas under the term: therefore if we have no ideas under the terms, we be- 
lieve nothing but the connexion of words or ſounds; and if we have but obſcure 
and inadequate ideas under the terms, then we partly believe a connexion of things, 
and partly a connexion of ſounds. But that we (cannot properly be ſaid to believe 
the propofition, for our faith can never go beyond our ideas.“ 
Now to ſet this matter in a clear light. I ſuppoſe that every propoſition which is 
propoſed to my aſſent, is a ſentence made up of terms which have ſome ideas under 
them known or unknown to me. I confeſs, if 1 belive there are no ideas at all 
under the terms, and there is nothing meant by them, then indeed, with regard fo 
me, it is the mere. joining of ſounds : but if, for inſtance, a ploughman has credible 
information from an honeft and ſkilful mathematician, that an /H i made by lie 
ſcelſen of à cnt, he believes the propoſition, or he believes the ſentence is true, as £ 
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III. Direct. When you have obtained as clear and comprehen- 
ſive ideas as needful, both of the ſubje& and predicate of a pro- 


poſition, then © compare thoſe ideas of the ſubje& and predicate 


is made up of terms which his informant underftands, thongh the ideas be unknown 
to him; that is, he believes there are ſome ideas which his informant has under theſe 
words which are really connected. And, I think, this may juſtly be called believing 
the propoſition, for it is a belief of ſomething more than the mere joining of ſounds ; 
it is a belief of the real connexion of ſome tinknown ideas belonging to thoſe ſounds, 
and in this ſenſe a man may be ſaid to believe the truth of a propoſition, which he 
doth not underſtand at all. | 

With more reaſon ftill may we he ſaid to believe a propoſition upon credible 
teſtimony, it we have ſome fort of ideas under the terms, though they are but par- 
tial, or inadequate and obſcure ; ſuch as divine anſwers were given by Urim and Thum- 
mim : for ſince it is purely upon teſtimony, we believe the 41-202 farts of the ideas 
ſignified by thoſe words to be connected, upon the ſame teſtimony we may alſo be- 
lieve all the witnown farts of the ideas fignified by thoſe words to be connected, 
namely, becauſe our informant is knowing and faithful. And in this ſenſe we may 
juftly be ſaid to believe a propofition of ſcripture entirely, which we underſtand 
but very imperfeRly, becauſe God wiio reveals it is knowing and iaithiul in per- 
tection. | | | | | 

And indeed, unleſs this repreſentation of the matter be allowed, there are but 
very ſew propoſitions in the world, even in human things, to which we can give an 
entire atfent, or which we may be ſaid either to dhe or to believe, becauſe there is 
ſcarce any thing on carth of which we have an adequatg, and moſt perfect idea. 
And it is evident, that in divine things there is ſcarce any thing which we could 
either know or believe without this allowance: for though reaſon and revelation 
join to inform me, that Gd is holy, how excecding inadequate are my ideas of Gad, 
and of his holine(s? Yet I may boldly and entirely aſſent to this whole propoſition, 
fiace I am ſure that every known and unknown idea ſignified by the term G4, 
is connected with the ideas of the term , becauſe reaſon partly informs me, but 


eſpecially becauſe the divine teſtimony which has connected them, is certainly cre- 


dible. | | 

might argue upon this head perhaps more forcibly from the doctrine of God's in- 
comprehenfiblensſs, If we could believe nothing but what we have ideas of, it would 
be impotible for us to believe that God is incomprehenſible : for this implies in it a be- 
lief that there are ſome unknown ideas belonging to the nature of God ; therefore 
we do both believe and profeſs ſomething concerning unknown ideas, when we 
believe and profeſs that God is incomprehenſible, 

I perſuade myſelf that moiſt of thole very perſons who object againſt my repre- 
ſentation of things, will yet readily confeſs, they believe all che propoſitions in 
ſcripture, rather than declare hey do not believe ſcveral of them; though they mult 
acknowledge that ſeveral of them are far above their underſtanding, or that they 
have ſcarce any ideas of the true ſcnſe of them ; and therefore where propoſitions 
derived from credible teftimony are made up of dark or ivadequate ideas, I think 
It is much more proper to ſay, we believe them, than that we do not behve them, 
lett we cut off a multitude of the propoſitions of the bible from our aſſent of ſaith: - 

Yet let it be obſerved here, that when we believe a propoſition on mere teiti- 
mony, of which we have no ideas at all, we can only be ſaid to give a general im- 
Hlicit aſſent to the truth of that, pirefreſition without any particular knowledge of, or ex- 
Hlicit aſſert to the ſrecial: truth *eentained in that hrepiſitian: And this our implicit aſſent 
is of very little ufe, unleſs it be to teſtify our belief of the knowledge and veracity 
of him that informs us. | 

As our ideas of a propoſition are more or leſs clear and adequate, as well as juſt 
and proper, ſo we do explicitly aſſent more or leſs to the particular truth contained 
in that propoſition; and our »{ſent hereby becomes more or leis uſeful for the increaſe 
of our knowledge, or the direction of our practice. | 

When divine teſtimony plainly propoſes to our faith ſuch a propoſition whereof we 
have but obſcure, doubtful and inadequate ideas, we are bound impheitly to beheve 
the truth of it, as exprellſed in thoſe terms, in order to ſhew our ſubmiſſion to God 
who revealed it, as a God of perfect knowledge and veracity : But it is our duty to uſe 
all proper methods to obtain a farther and explicit knowledge of the particular truth 
contained in the propoſition, if we would improve by it either in-Krowledge or 


virtue. All neceſfary-rules of grammar and criticiſm ſhould he employed to find out 


the very ideas that belong to thoſe words, and which were deſigned by the divine 
ſpeaker or writer. Though we may believe the truth of a propoſition which we do 
not underftand, yet we ſhould endeavour to andentand every propoſition Which we 
believe to be true, | 
VUL, VI, 8 
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together with the utmoſt attention, and obſerve how far they agree, 
and wherein they differ: whether the propofition may be affirmed 
abſolutely or relatively, whether in whole or in part, whether uni- 
verſally or particularly, and then under what particular limitations, 
Turn theſc ideas about in your mind, and take a view of them on 
all fides, juſt as a maſon would do to ſee whether two hewn ſtones 
exactly ſuit each other in every part, and are fit to be joined in 
erecting a carved or fluted pillar. | 

Compare the whole fubjeft with the whole predicate in their ſeveral 
parts: take heed in this matter that you neither add to nor diminiſh 
the ideas contained in, the ſubjeR or in the predicate; for ſuch an 
inadvertence or miſtake will expoſe you to great error in judg- 
ment. | 

IV. Direct. Search for evidence of truth with diligence and 
honeſty, and be heartily ready to receive evidence, whether for the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas.“ : 

Search with diligence ; {pare no labour in ſearching for the truth in 
due proportion to the importance of the ode eng 90 Read the beſt 
authors who have writ on that ſubject; contult your wife and lear- 
ned friends in converſation ; and be not unwilling to borrow hints 
toward your improvement from the meaneſt perſon, nor to receive 
any glimpſe of light from the moſt unlearned. r and hu- 
mility is the way to thrive in the riches of the underſtanding, as 
well as in gold or filver. Search carefully for the evidence of truth, 
and dig for wiſdom as for hid treaſure. by $67 

Search with a Ready honeſty of ſoul, and a fincere impartiality to find 
the truth. Watch againſt every temptation that might bribe your 
judgment, or warp it aſide from truth. Do not indulge yourſelf to 
with any unexamined propoſition were true or falſe, A wiſh often 
perverts the judgment, and tempts the mind ſtrangely to believe 
upon flight evidence whatſoever we wiſh to be true or falſe. 

V. Direct. Since the evidence of the agreement or diſagreement 
of two ideas is the ground of our aſſent to any propoſition, or the 
great criterion of truth; therefore we ſhould ſuſpend our judg- 
ment, and neither affirm nor deny till this evidence appear.“ 

This direction is different from the ſecond ; for though the evi- 
dence of the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas moſt times de- 

ends on the clearneſs and diſtinctneis of the ideas themſelves, yet 
it does not always ariſe thence. 7e/timony may be a ſufficient cvi- 
dence of the agreement or diſagreement of two obſcure ideas, as we 
have ſeen juſt before in the exception under the ſecond direction. 
Therefore, though we are not univerſally and in all caſes bound to 
ſuſpend our judgment, till our ideas of the objects themſelves are 
clear and diſtin yet we muſt always ſuſpend our judgment, and 
withhold our aſſent to, or denial of any propoſition, till ſome juſt evi- 
dence appear of its truth, or falſehood. It is an impatience of doubt 
and ſuſpence, a raſhneſs and precipitance of judgment and haftineſs 
to believe ſomething on one fide or the other, that plunges us into 
many errors. | | 
This direction to delay and pegs our aſſent is more particularly 
neceſſary to be obſerved when ſuch propoſitions offer themſelves to 


us as are ſupported by education, authority, cuſtom, inclination, in- 
tereſt, or other powerful prejudices ; for our judgment 1s led away 
inſenſibly to believe all that they dictate; and where prejudices 
and dangers of error are multiplied, we ſhould ſet the ſtricter guard 
upon our aflent. | | | 


powers of reaſon to find out the nature of t 
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Yet remember the caution or limitation here which I gave under 
the firſt direction, namely, that this is not to be too ſtrictly applied 
to matters of daily practice, either in human life or religion; but 
when we conſider ourſelves as philoſophers or ſearchers after truth, we 
ſhould always withhold our aſſent where there is not juſt evidence: 
and as far and as faſt as we can, in a due confiſtence with our daily 
neceſlarv duties, we ſhould alſo reform and adjuſt all our principles 
and practices both in religion and the civil life by theſe rules. 

VI. Direct. We mult « judge of every propoſition by theſe proper 
and peculiar mediums or means, whereby the evidence of it is to be 
obtained,“ whether it be eue, conſtiouſneſs, intelligence, reaſon, or tefti- 
mony, All our faculties and powers are to be employed in judging of 
their proper objects. | 

f we judge of ſounds, colours, odours, ſapors, the ſmoothneſs, 
roughneſs, ſoftneſs, or hardneſs of bodies, it muſt be done by the 
uſe of our ſenſes: but then we muſt take heed that our ſenſes are 
well diſpoſed, as ſhall be ſhewn afterward. | 

And fince our ſenſes in their various exerciſes are in ſome caſes 


liable to be deceived, and more eſpecially when by our eyes or ears 


we judge of the figure, quantity, diſtance, and poſition of objects 
that are afar off, we. ought to call our reaſon in to the aſſiſtance of 
- ſenſes, and correct the errors of one ſenſe by the help of ano- 
they : | 
[t is by the powers of ſenſe and reaſon joined together, that we 
muſt judge philofophically of the inward nature, the ſecret proper- 
ties and powers, the cauſes and effects, the relations and proportions 
of a thouſand corporeal objects which ſurround us on earth, or are 
placed at a diſtance in the heavens. If a man, on the one hand, 
contines himſelf only to ene experiments, and does not exerciſe rea- 
n upon them, he may farpriſe himſelf and others with ſtrange ap- 
pearances, and learn to entertain the world with ſights and ſhews, 
but will never become a philoſopher : and, on the other hand, if a 
man imprifon himſelf in his cloſet, and _— the moſt exquiſite 
rings in the corporeal 
world, without the uſe of his ſenſes, and the practice of experi- 
ments, he will frame to himſelf a ſcheme of chimeras inſtead of true 
philoſophy. Hence came the invention of ſuhfantial forms and quali- 
hes of materia prima and privation, with all the infignificant names 
uſed by the peripatetick writers; and it was for want of more expe- 
riments, that the great Deſcartes failed in ſeveral parts of his philoſo- 
phical writings. | 
In the abſtracted and ſpeculative parts of the mathematicks which 
treat of quantity and number, the taculty of reaſon muſt be chiefly 
employed to perceive the relation of various quantities, and draw 
certain and uſeful conclufions ; but it wants the aſſiſtance of ſenſe 
alſo to be acquainted with lines, angles, and figures; and in practi- 
cal mathematicks our ſenſes have {till greater employment. 
If we would judge of the pure properties and actions of the mind, of the 
"ure of ſpirits, their various perceptions and powers, we mult not 
enquire of our eyes and our ears, nor the images or ſhapes laid up in 
the brain, but we muſt have recourſe to our own conlciouſneis of 
what pafſes within our own mind. | | : 
t we are to paſs a judgment upon any thing that relates to ſpi- 
$11 a ſtate of union with animal nature, and the mixt properties 
of ſenſation, fancy, appetite, paſſion, pleaſure and pain, which ariſe 
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thence we muſt conſult our own /#n/utzons, and the other powers which 
we tind in ourſelves conſidered as men or creatures made up of a 
mind and an animal, and by juſt reaſonings deduce proper conle- 
quences, and improve our knowledge in theſe ſubjects. | 

If we have occaſion to judge concerning matters done in paſt ages 
or in diſtant countries, and where we ourſelves cannot be preſent, 
the powers of ſenſe and reaſon, for the moſt part, are ſufficient to in- 
form us, and we muit therefore have recourſe to the teſtimony of 
others; and this is either divine or human. | | 


In matters of mere human prudence, we ſhall find the greateſt ad- 


vantage by making wife obſervations on cur own conduct, and the 
conduct of athers, and a ſurvey of the events attending ſuch con- 


duct. H perience in this caſe is equal to a natural jagacity, Or rather 
ſuperior, A treaſure of obſervations and experience collected b 


wile men, is of admirable ſervice here; and perhaps there is 
nothing in the world of this kind equal to the ſacred Book of Pro- 
verbs, even if we look on it as a mere human writing. 

In queſtions of natural religion, we muſt exerciſe the faculty of 
realon which God has given us ; and ſince he has been pleaſed to 
aftord us his word, we ſhould confirm and improve, or correct our 
reaſoning on this ſubject by the divine affiſtance of the bible. 

In matters of rereaſed religion, that is, Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, &c. which 
we could never have known by the light of nature, the word of 
God is our only foundation and chief light ; though here our reaſon 
muſt he uſed both to find out the true meaning of God in his word, 
and to derive juſt inferences from what God has written, as well as 
to judge of the credentials whereby divine teſtimony is diſtinguiſhed 
from mere human teſtimony, or from impoſture. | 

As dirine revelation Can never contradid right reaſon, for they are two 
great lights given us by our Creator for#our conduct; fo reaſon 
ought by no means to aflume to itſelf a power to contradict divine 
revelation. | F | 

Though revelation be not contrary to reaſon, yet there are four 
claſſes wherein matters of revelation may be ſaid to riſe above, or go 
beyond our reaſon. | ; 

1. When revelation “ aſſerts two things of which we have clear 
ideas, to be joined, whoſe connexion or agreement is not diſcover- 
able by reaſon ;”” as when ſcripture informs us, that the dead ſhall 
rite, that the carth ſhall be burnt up, and the Man Chrift Jeſus ſhall 
return from heaven, none of the things could ever be found out or 
proved by reaſon. 

2. When revelation “ affirms any propoſition, while reaſon has 
no clear and diſtin& ideas of the ſubject, or of the predicate ; as 
God created all things by Jeſus Chriſt: by the Urim and Thumm 
God gave forth divine oracles.” Ihe predicate of each of theſe 
propofitions is to us an obſcure idea, for we know not what was the 
peculiar agency of Jetus Chriſt, when God the Father created the 
world by him; nor have we any clear and certain conception what 
the Urim and Ihummim were, nor how God gave anſwers to hs 
people by them. | 

3. When revelation,. © in plain and expreſs language, declares 
ſome doctrine which our reaſon at preſent knows not with evidence 
and certainty, how or in what ſenſe to reconcile to ſome of its ow! 
principles: as that the Cluld, Jeſus is the mighty God -; If. ix. 6. which 
propoſition carries a ſeeming oppoſition to the unity and ſpiritually 
of the Godhead, which are principles of reaſon. 
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4. When two . or doctrines are plainly aſſerted by 
divine revelation, which our reaſon at preſent knows not how or in 
what ſenſe, with evidence and certainty, to reconcile with one ano- 
ther; as, the Father is the only true Cod; John xvii. 3. and yet Chriſt is 
ger all, God bleſſed for ever; Rom. ix. 5. 1 
Now divine revelation having declared all theſe propoſitions, rea- 
{on is bound to receive them, 3 it cannot prove them to be 
utterly inconſiſtent or e though the ideas of them may be 
obſcure, though we ourſelves ſee not the rational connexion of them, 
and though we know not certainly how to reconcile them. In theſe 
caſes reaſon muſt ſubmit to faith; that is, we are bound to believe 
what God aſſerts, and wait till he ſhall clear up that which ſeems 
dark and difficult, and till the myſteries of faith ſhall be farther ex- 
lained to us, either in this world or in the world to come*®, and 
reaſon itſelf dictates the ſubmiſſion. | 
VII. Direct. It is very uſeful to“ have ſome general principles o 
truth ſettled in the mind, whoſe evidence is great and obvious, that 
they may be always ready at hand to affiſt us in judging of the great 
variety of things which occur.” Theſe may be called firſt notions, 
or fundamental principles ; for though many of them are deduced 
from each other, yet moſt or all of them may be called principles 
when compared with a thouſand other judgments which we form 
under the regulation and influence of theſe primary propoſitions. 
Every art and ſcience, as well as the affairs of civil life and reli- 
gion, have peculiar principles of this kind belonging tothem. 'There 
are metaphylical, phyſical, mathematical, political, economical, 
medicinal, theological, moral and prudential principles of judg- 
ment. It would he too tedious to give a ſpecimen of them all in this 
I place, Thoſe which are of the moſt univerſal uſe to us both as men 
and as Chriſtians, may be found in the following chapter among the 
rules of judgment about particular objects. 


VIII. Dire&. Let the © degrees of your affent to every propoſi- 


tion hear an exact proportion to the different degrees of evidence.” 
Remember this is one of the greateſt principles of wiſdom that man 
can arrive at in this world, and the beſt human ſecurity againſt dan- 
gerous miſtakes in ſpeculation or practice. | | 

In the nature of things, of which our knowledge is made up, 
there is infinite variety in their degrees of evidence. And as God 
hath given our minds a power to ſuſpend their aflent till the evi- 
dence be plain, ſo we have a power to receive things which are pro- 
poſed to us with a ſtronger or weaker belief in infinite variety of de- 
grees, proportionable to their evidence. I believe that the planets 
ere inhabited, and I believe that the earth rolls among them yearly 
round the tun ; but I do not believe both theſe propoſitions with an 
equal firmneſs of aflent, becauſe the arguments Be the latter are 
rawn from mathematical obſervations; but the arguments for the 
tormer are but probable conjectures and moral rèaſonings. Yet 
neither do I believe either of theſe. propoſitions ſo firmly, as I do 
that the earth is about twenty-four thouſand miles round, becauſe 
the mathematical proof of this is much eaſier, plainer and ſtronger. 
And yet farther, when I ſay that the earth was created by the power 
of God. I have ftill a more infallible aſſurance of this than of all 
the reſt, becauſe reaſon and ſcripture join to affure me of it. 


See ſomething more on this ſubject. Direct. II. preceding, and Chap. V. 


— 
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IX. Direct.“ Keep your mind always open to receive truth, and 
never ſet limits to your own improvement.” Be ready always ty 
hear what may be objected even againſt your favourite opinions, 
and thoſe which have had longeſt poſſeſſion of your aſſent, And if 
there ſhould he any new and uncontroulable evidence brought 

ainſt theſe old or beloved ſentiments, do not wink your eyes faſt 
againſt the light, but part with any thing for the ſake of truth: re. 
member when you overcome an error you gain truth ; victory is on 

our fice, and the advantage is all your own. 


| confeſs, thoſe grand principles of belief and practice, which uni- 


verſally influence our conduct both with regard to this life and the age 
tocome, ſhould be ſuppoſed to be well ſettled in the firſt years of our 
ſtudies ; ſuch as, the exiſtence and providence of God, the truth of 
Chriftianity, the authority of ſcripture, the great rules of morality, 
&c. We ſhould avoid a light fluttering genius, ever ready to change 
our foundations, and to be carried about with every wind doctrine. I 
guard againſt which inconvemence, we ſhould labour with earneſt 


diligence and fervent prayer, that our moſt fundamental and impor- 


tant points of belief and practice, may be eſtabliſhed upon juſt 
grounds of reafon and ſcripture, when we come to years of diicretion, 
and fit to judge for ourſelves in ſuch important points. Yet fince it 
is poſſible that the folly or prejudices of younger years may have 
eftablithed perſons in ſome miſtaken ſentiments, even in very im- 
portant matters, we ſhonld always hold ourſelves ready to receive 
any new advantage toward the correction or improvement even of 
our eſtabliſhed principles, as well as opinions of leſſer moment. 


CHAP. V. Special Rules to direct us in Judging of particular 
Ovjects. 


I: would be endleſs to run through all thoſe particular objects 
concerning which we have occafion to paſs a judgment at one time 
or another. I hings of the moſt frequent occurrence, or the wideſt 
extent, and of the greateſt importance, are the objects and exerciſes 
of ſenſe, of reaſon, and ſpeculation : the matters of morality, reli- 
gion and prudence ; of human and divine teſtimony, together with 
the eflays of reaſoning upon things paſt and future. Special rules 
relating to all theſe will be the ſubject of the following ſections. 


SECT. I.—Principles and Rules of Judgment concerning the Ohjects of 
Senſe. 
THOUGH our ſenſes are ſometimes liable to be deceived, yet 
when they are rightly diſpoſed, and fitly exerciſed about their pro- 
per objects, with the juſt aſſiſtance of reaſon, they give us ſufficient 
evidence of truth. T1 ES 
This may be proved by an a iy drawn from the wiſdom, 
goodneſs, and faithfulneſs of Go 
our ſenſes, and he would not make us of ſuch a conſtitution as to be 
liable to perpetual deception, and unavoidable error in uſing theſe 
faculties of jenle in the beſt manner we are capable of, about thoſe 
very things which are the proper objects of them. 3 
This may be proved alſo by the ill con/equences that would follow fron 
fache vx of the contrary. If we could have no certainty of the 
dictates of our ſenſes, we could never be ſure of any of the common 


our Creator. It was he gave us 
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affairs and occurrences of life. Men could not tranſact any of their 
civil or moral concerns with any certainty of juſtice ; nor indeed 
could we eat or drink, walk or move, with ſafety. Our ſenſes direct 
us in all theſe. 5 | 
Again, the matters of religi-n depend in ſome meaſure upon the 
| certainty of the dictates of ſenſe ; for faith comes by hearing ; and 
it is to our ſenſes that God appeals in working miracles to proye his 
own revelation. Now if when our eyes and ears, and other organs 
of ſenſe are rightly diſpoſed and exerciſed about their proper ob- 
ects, they were always liable to be deceived, there could be no 
knowledge of the goſpel, no proof of divine revelation by viſions, 
voices, or miracles. _ | | | 
Our ſenſes will diſcover things near us and round about us, which 
are neceſlary for our preſent ſtate, with ſufficient exactneis; and 
things diſtant alſo, ſo far as they relate to our neceſſary uſe of 
them, 
Nor is there need of any more accurate rules for the uſe of our 
ſenſes in the judgment of all the common affairs of life, or even of 
miraculous and divine operations, than the vulgar part of mankind 
are ſufficiently acquainted with by nature and by their own daily 
obſervations, | 
But if we would expreſs Hete rules in a more exact manner, how 
bo judge by the dictates of our ſenſes, they ſhould be repreſented 
thus : | 
I. We muſt take care that the organs of our ſenſe be rightly diſpoſed, 
and not under the power of any diſtemper or conſiderable decay 
Was for inſtance, that our eyes are not tinctured with the jaundice, 
when we would judge of colours, leſt we pronounce them all yel- 
ow; that our hands are not burning in a fever, nor benumbed with 
troſt or the palſy, when we would judge of the heat or coldneſs of 
any object: that our palate be not vitiated by any diſeaſs, or by 
ſome other improper taſte, when we would judge of the true taſte of 
any ſolid or liquid, This direction relates to ali our ſenſes, but the 
ollowing rules chiefly refer to our ſight. 
2. We muſt obſerve whether the object be at a proper diſtance ; for if 
it be too near or too far off, 2 will not ſufficiently diſtioguiſh 
many things which are properly the objects of ſight ; and therefore 
if poſſible) we muſt make nearer approaches to the object, or re- 
twve farther from it, till we have obtained that due diſtance which 
ves us the cleareſt perception. | 
3, We muſt not employ our ſight to take a full ſurvey at once of 
objects that are too large for it; hut we muſt view them by parts, 
and then judge of the whole: nor muſt our ſenſes judge of ohjects 
00 ſmall, for ſome things which appear through glaſles to be really 
and diſtinQly exiſtent, are either utterly invifibſe, or greatly con- 
uled, when we would judge of them by the naked eye. 
* We muſt place ourſelves in ſuch a poſition toward the oljject, or 
mas the obje& in ſuch a poſition toward our eye, as may give us the 
arglh repreſentation of it: for a different poſition greatly alters 
Ie appearance of the ſhape of bodies; and for this reaſon we 
ound change the poſition both of the eye and the object in ſome 
— that by viewing the object in ſeveral appearauces, we may 
als 4 more complete and certain judgment concerning it. | 
* We muſt conſider what the medium is by which objeQs are repre- 
= ed to our ſenſes ; whether it be thinner or thicker ; whether it 
aur or vapour, or water, or glaſs, &c. whether it be duly enligh- 
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tened or duſky ; whether it reflect or refract, or only tranſmit the 
appearance of the object; and whether it be tinctured with any 
articular colour: whether it be moving or at reſt, 

6. We mutt ſometimes ule other helps to aſſiſt our ſenſes ; and if 
we make ule of glafftes, we muſt make all juſt allowances for the 
thicknets or thinneis of them, for the clearneſs or dulneis, for the 
ſmoothneſs or roughneſs, for the plainneſs, the convexity or concavity 
of them, and for the diſtance at which theſe glaſles are placed from 
the eye, or from the object, (or from one another, if there · be twy 
or more glaſtes uſed) and all this according to the rules of art. 'The 
{ame ſort of caution ſhould be uſed alſo in mediums which aſſiſt the 
hearing, ſuch as ſpeaking-trumpets, hearing-trumpets, &c, 

7.- It the object may be propoſed to more jenſts than one, let us call in 
the afiftance- of ſome other ſenſes to examine it, and this will in. 
creaſ the evidence of what one ſenſe dictates. For example; our 
car may afhit our eye in judging of the diſtance of bodies, which ar: 
both vitible and fonorous, as an exploded canon, or a Cloud charged 
with thunder. Our feeling may aſſiſt our ſight in judging of the 
kind, the ſhape, fituation, or diſtance of bodies that are near at 
hand, as whether a garment be filk or ſtuff, &c. So, if ! both ſee 
hear, and embrace my friend, I am fure he is preſent. 

8. We ſhould alſo make jereral trials, at fome diſtant times, and in 
different circumſtances, comparing former experiments with later, 
and our own obſervations with thofe of other perſons. 

It is by ſuch methods as theſc that modern philoſophy has beet 


fo greatly improved by the ule of /#n/ible experiments. 
SECT. II. Principles and Rules of Judgment in matters of Reaſon and 3 
Speculation. 

ITisby reaſon we judge both in matters of ſpeculation and practice: 
there are peculiar rules which relate to things practical, whether ; 
they be matters of religion, morality, or prudence: yet many thing t 

in this ſe&ion may be applied to practical enquiries and matters d 
5 though it chiefly relates to knowledge, and ſpeculations d ſ 
reaſon. | le 
1. Whatſvever clear ideas we can join together without inconſi- it 

tency, are to be counted pofible, becauſe almighty power can make 
whatſoever we can conreive. a e - & 
2. From the mere poſſibility of a thing we cannot infer its a is 
exiſtence ; nor from the non-ecxi/ience of it can we infer its impe/ſibily. fo 
Note, The idea of God ſeems to claim an exemption from ts ar 
general rule: for if he be poſſible, he certainly exiſts, becauſe 9 an 
very idea includes eternity, and he cannot begin to be: if he ex ve 
not, he is impoſſible, for the very ſame reaſon. do 
3. Whatſoever is evidently contained in the idea of any thith lot 


may be affirmed of that thing with certainty. Reaſon is contain 
in the idea of a man; and eri/texce is contained in the idea of (G00; 
and therefore we may affirm God exiſts, and man is reatonable. 1 
4. It is impoſſible that the ſame thing thould'be, and not be at! 
ſame time and in the fame reſpect. 'T'hence it follows, that tu 
contradictory ideas cannot be joined in the ſame part of thc 
ſubject, at the ſame time, and in the fame reſpects: or, that 
contradictory propoſitions can never be both true.“ 


5. The more we converſe with any ſubject in its rarious A 
PF” 


the better knowledge of it we are likely to attain ; and by fre G 
and repeated enquiries and experiments, reafonings and cone 
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tions about it, we confirm our true judgments of that thing, and cor- 
rect our former miſtakes. GE 

6. Yet after our utmoſt enquiries, we can never. be affured by 
reaſon, that we knowallthe powers and properties of any finite being. 

7. If finite beings are not adequately known by us, much leſs the 
things inte; for it is of the nature of a finite mind not to be able to 
comprehend what is infinite. ; 5 

8. We may judge and argue very juſtly and certainly concerning 
inſinites, in ſome parts of them, or ſo far as our ideas reach, though 
the infinity of them hath ſomething incomprehenſible in it. And 
this is builton the general rule following, namely, 

9. Whatfoever is ſufficiently clear and evident, ought not to be 
denied, though there are other things belonging to the ſame ſubject, 


which cannot be comprehended. I may athrm many things with 


certainty concerning human ſouls, their union with bodies, concer- 
ning the diviſibility of matter, and the attributes of God, though 
many other things relating to them are all darkneſs to us. 

10. If any opinion propoſed has either no arguments, or equal argu- 
ments for and againſt it, we muſt remain in perfect ſuſpence about it, 
till convincing evidence appear on one fide. f | 

11. Where preſent neceſſity of action does not conftrain us to de- 
termine, we ſhould not immediately yield up our aſſent to mere pro- 
bable arguments, without a due referve, if we have any reaſonable 
hope of obtaining greater light and evidence on one fide or the other: 
for when the balance of the 3 once reſigns its equilibrium 
or neutrality to a mere probable argument, it is too ready to ſettle 

itſelf on that fide, ſo that the mind will not eafily change that judg- 
1 1 1 bright and ſtrong evidence appear afterwards on the 
other fide, | * 

12. Of two opinions, if one has unanſwerable difficulties attend- 
ing it, we muſt not reje& it immediately, till we examine whether 
the contrary opinibn ſexs not diſſicullies as unanſwerable, 

13. If each opinion has objcetions againſt it which we cannot an- 
ſwer, or reconcile, we ſhould rather embrace that which has the 
leaſt difficulties in it, and which has the beſt arguments to ſupport 
it: and let our aſſent bear proportion to the ſuperior evidence. 

14. If any doctrine hath very ſtrong and cient /ight and evi- 


| dence to command our aſſent, we ſhould not rect it becauſe there 


is an objection or two againſt it which we are not able to anſwer; 
for upon this foot a common chriſtian would be battled out of every 
article of his faith, and muſt renounce even the dictates of his reaſon. 
and his ſenſes ; and the moſt learned man perhaps would hold but 
very few of. them faſt : for tome objections which attend the ſacred. 
doctrine of the eternity and the omnipreſence of God, and the phi- 
loſophical. doctrines of light, atoms, ſpace, motion, &c. are hardly 
ſolvable to this day | 2 N 

15, Where two extremes are do 0/4 either in matters of ſpe- 
culation or practice, and neither of them has certain and convincing 
evidence, it is generally ſafeſt to take the middle way. Moderation 
is more likely to come near the truth than doubtful extremes. This 
is an excellent rule to judge of the characters and value of the 
greateſt part of perſons and things; for nature ſeldom deals in ſu- 
perlatives. It is a good rule allo by which to form our judgment 
in many ſpeculative controverſies ; a reconciling medium in ſuch 
caſes does often beſt ſecure truth as well as peace. 

16. When two different propofitions hayeeach a yery ſtrong and 

vor. R | 
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cogent evidence, and do not plainly appear inconſiſtent, we may 
ieve both of them, though we cannot at preſent ſee the way to 
reconcile them. Reaſon as well as eur own conſciouſneſs, ailures 
us, that the will of man is free, and that mullitudes of human actions are 
in that refpet contingent ; and yet reaſon and ſcripture aſlure us, 
that God ſoretnous them all, and this implies a certain fatality. Now 
though learned men have not to this day hit on any fo clear and 
happy method as is deſired to reconcile theſe propoſitions, yet ſince 
we do not ſee a plain inconſiſtency in them, we juſtly believe them 
both, becauſe their evidence is great. | | 
17. Let us not therefore too ſuddenly determine in difficult mat- 
ters, that two things ate utterly inconſiſtent, for there are many 
propoſitions which may appear inconſiſtent at firſt, and yet after- 
wards we find their conſiſtency, and the way of reconciling them 
may be made plain and eaſy; as alſo, there are other propoſitions 
which may appear conſiſtent at firſt, but after due examination we 
find their inconſisency. | 
IS. Fot the {ame reaſon we ſhould not call thoſe difficulties ut- 
terly inlolvable, or thoſe objections unanſwerable, which we are not 
preſently able to anſwer : time and diligence may give farther light. 

19. In ſhort, if we will fecure ourſelves from error, we ſhould 
not be too frequent or haſty in aſſerting the certain conſiſtency or in- 
con „the abſolute unwer/ahity, neceſſity, or mmprſſibility of things, 
where there is not the brighteſt evidence. He is but a young and raw 
philoſopher, who, when he ſees two particular ideas evidently, 
agree, immediately aſſerts them te agree univerſally, to agree ne- 
ceſſarily, and that it is impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe. Or when 
he ſees evidently that two particular ideas happen to diſagree, he 
preſently afferts their con and natural inconſiſtency, their utter 
impoſſibility of agreement, and calls every thing contrary to his 
opinion abſurdity and nonſenſe. A true philoſopher will affirm or 
deny with much caution and modeſty, unleſs he bas thoroughly 
examined and found the evidence of every part of his aflertion 
Exceeding plain. | ; 

20. Let us have acare of building our aſſurance of any important 
point of doctrine vpap one ſingle argument, if there are more to be 
obtained. We ſhouldmot flight and reject all other arguments which 
ſupport the ſame doctrine, left if our favourite argument ſhould 
be refuted, and fail us, we ſhould be tempted to abandon that im- 
portant principle of truth, I think this was a very culpable prac- 
tice in Deſcartes, and ſome of his fullowers, who when hehad found 
out the argument for the exiſtence of God, derived from the idea 
of a moſt perfet and felf-exiftent being, he ſeemed to deſpiſe and aban- 
don all other arguments againft atheiſm. _ 

21. If we happen to have our chief arguments for any opinion re- 
futed, we ſhould not immediately give up the qpinion itſelf ; for 
perhaps it may be a truth ſtill, 4 we may find it to be jultly 
ſupported by other arguments, which we might once think weaker, 
or perhaps by new arguments which we knew not before. | 

22. We ought to eiteem that to be /ufficient evidence of a propaſi- 
tion, where both the kind and the force ot the arguments or proots, 
are as great as the nature of the thing admits, and as the neceflity 
or. exigence of the caſe requires. So if we have a credible 
and certain teſtimony that Chriſt roſe from the dend, it is enough ; 
we are not to expect mathematical ox ocular demonſtration for it, at 
leaſt in our day. ns 
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the attainment of the higheſt and moſt laſtin 


nels or miſery, And 
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23. Though we ſhould ſeek what proofs may be attained of an 
propoſition, and we ſhould receive any number of arguments whic 
are juſt and evident for the contirmatian of the ſame truth, yet we. 
muſt not judge of the truth of any propoſition by the number argu- 


ments which are wr, of to ſupport it, but by the frength and weight of 


them ; a building will ſtand firmer and longer on four large pillars of 
marble, than on ten of ſand, or earth, or timber. pie pep 
24. Yet where certain evidence is not to be found or expected, a 
conſiderable number of probable arguments carry great weight with 
them even in matters of ſpeculation. That is a probable hypotheſis it 
or in theology, which goes fartheſt toward the ſolution of 


baba 
many difficult queſtions ariſing on any ſubject. 


Seer. III. —Prineiptes and Rules of Judgment in Matters of Morality 
a | and Religion. | 
HERE it may be proper in the firſt place-to mention a few defini- 


tions of words or terms. 
By matters of morality and religion, I mean thoſe things which re- 


late to our duty to God, ourſelves, or our fellow-creatures. Moral 


good, or virtue, or holineſs, is an action or temper conformable to 
the rule of our duty. Moral eril, or vice or lin, is an action or 


temper unconformable to the rule of our duty, or a neglect to fulfil it, 


Note, Ihe words vice or virtue, CHAN AE the reJation of gur 
actions to men and this world. Sin and holinels, rather imply their 
relation to God andthe other world. | 
Natural good is that which gives us pleaſure or ſatisfaction. Va- 
tural evil is that which gives us pain or grief. Happiness confiſts in 
natural good, Miſery 
conſiſts in ſuffering the higheſt and moſt g natural evil ; that 
is, in ſhort, heaven or hell. f | 
Though this be a juſt account of perfect happineſs and perfect 
miſery, yet whereſoever pain overbalances pleafure, there is a de- 
ree of miſery ; and whereſoever pleaſure overbalances pain there 


1s a degree of happineſs. 


I proceed now to lay down ſome principles and rules of judgment 
in matters of morality and religion. 

1. The will of our Maker, whether difcovered by reaſon or reve- 
lation, carries the higheſt authority with it, * is therefore the 
higheſt rule of duly to intelligent creatures; a conformity or noncon- 
formity to it determines their actions to be morally good or evil. 

2. Whatſoever is really an immediate duty toward ourſelyes, or 
toward our fellow- creatures, is more - remotely a duty to God ; and 
therefore in the practice of it we ſhould have an eye to the will of 
God as our rule, and to his glory as our end. 3 

3. Our wiſe and gracious Creator has cloſely united our duty and 
our happineſs together; and has connected fin, or vice and puniſhment ; 
that is, he has ordained that the higheſt natural good and evil ſhould 
have a cloſe connection with moral good and evil, and that both in 
the nature of things, and by his own poſitive appointment. 

4. Conſcience ſhould ſeek all due information, in order to deter- 
mine what is duty, and what js in, becaufe happineſs and miſery 


depend upon it. 15 4 
5. On this account our inclination to preſent temporal good and 
our averſion to preſent temporal evil, muſt be wiſely gveĩ balanced 
by the conſideration of 2 and eternal good or evil, that is happi- 
tar this reaſon we ſhould not omit a duty, of 
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co a fin, to gain any temporal good, or to avoid any temporal 
evil. 1 j "Ip 
6. Though our natural reafon in a ſtate of innocence might be 
ſufficient to find out thoſe duties which were neceſlary for an inno- 
cent creature, in order to abide in the favour of his Maker, yet in 
a fallen fate, our natural reafon is by no means ſufficient to find 
out all that isneceflary to reſtore a ſinful creature to the divine favour. 

7. Therefore God hath Condeſcended, in various ages of man- 
kind, to reveal to finful men what he requires of them in order to 
their reſtoration, and has appointed in his word ſome peculiar mat- 
ters of faith and practice, in order to their ſalvation. his is called 
revealed religion ; as the things knowable concerning God and our 
duty oy the light of nature, are called natural religion. 

8. Th 


os 


ereare alſo many parts of morality, and natural religion, 
or many natural duties relating to God, to curſelves, and to our 
_ neighbours, which would be excecding difficult and tedious for the 
bulk of mankind to find out and determine by natural reafon ; there- 
fore it has pleaſed God in this ſacred book of divine revelation, to 
expreſs the moſt neceſſary duties of this kind in a very plain and 
ealy manner, and make them intelligible to fouls of the loweſt ca- 
Pacity ; or they may be very cafily derived thence by the uſe of 
reaſon, 3 | 
9. As there are ſome duties much more neceſary, and more im- 


portant than others are, fo every duty requires our application to 15 
underſtand and practiſe it, in proportion to its neceſſiiy and im- Fo 


portance. 

10. Where two duties ſeem to ſtand in oppoſition to each other, 
and we cannot practiſe both, the le muſt give way to the greater, 
and the omiſſion of the leſs is not finful. So ceremonial laws give 
way to moral; God will have mercy and not ſacrifice. 

11. In duties of natural religion, we may judge of the different 15 
degrees of their neceſſity and importance by reaſon, according to 
their greater or more apparent tendency to the honour of God, and 
the good of men: but in matters of revealed religion, it is only di- 
vine revelation can certainly inform us what is moſt neceſſary and 
moſt important; yet we may be aſſiſted alſo in that ſearch by the 
exerciſes of reaſon. 

12. In actions wherein there may be ſome eruple about the duty 
or lawfulneſs of them, we ſhould chooſe always the ſafeſt fide, and 
abſtain as far as we can from the practice of things whoſe lawtulneſs 
we ſuſpect. | 

13. Points of the greateſt importance in human life, or in religion, 
are generally the moſt evident, both in the nature of things, and 
in the word of God; and where points of faith or practice are ex- dne1 
| ceeding difficult to find out, they cannot be exceeding important. This mit 

U propohtion may be proved by the goodneſs and faithfulneſs of God, 
as well as by experience and obſervation. 

14. In ſome of the outward practice and forms of religion, as well 
as human affairs, there is frequently a preſent neceſſity of ſpeedy action 
one way or another: in ſuch a caſe, having ſurveyed arguments 
on both fides, as far as our time and circumſtances admit, we muſt 
guide our practice by thoſe reaſons which appear moſt probable; 
and ſeem at that time to overbalance the reſt ; yet always reſerving 
room to admit farther light and evidence, when ſuch occurrences 
return again. It is a preponderation of circumſtantial arguments 
that muſt determine our actions in a thouſand occurrences. 
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15. We may alſo determine upon probable arguments where the mat- 
ter is of ſmall conſequence; and would not anſwer the trouble of 
ſeeking heading Life and time are more precious than to 
have a large ſhare of them laid out in ſerupulous enquiries, whether 
{moaking tobacco, or wearing a perriwig belawful or no. 24 

16. In affairs of greater importance, and which may have a long, 
aſting, and extenſive influence on our future conduct or happineſs, 
we ſhould not take up with probabilities, if certainty may be attained. 
Where there is any doubt on the mind, in ſuch caſes, we ſhould 
all in the aſſiſtance of all manner of circumſtances, reaſons, mo- 
tives, conſequences on all fides : we muſt wait longer, and with 
arneſt requeſt ſeek human and divine advice before we fully de- 
ermine our judgment, and our practice; according to the old Ro- 
nan ſentence, Auod fatuendum eſt ſemel, deliberuntum eſt diu. We 
hould be long in conſidering what we muſt determine once for all. 


Sect. IV. Principles and Rules of Judgment in Malters luman 
| Prudence. i 


THE great deſign of prudence, as diſtinct from morality and reli- 
ion, is to determine and manage every affair with decency and to 
ie beſt advantage. That is decent which is agreeable to our ſtate, 
ondition or Circumſtances, whether it be in behaviour, diſcourſe, 
r action. That is advantageons, which attains the moſt and beſt 
rpoſes, and avoids the moſt and greateſt inconveniences. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumſtances of perſons, things, 
tions, times and places, ſo we mult be furniſhed with ſuch general 
les as are accommodable to all this variety by a wiſe judgment 
d diſcretion : for what is an act of conſummate prudence in ſome 
mes, places and circumſtances would be conſummate folly in others. 
low theſe rules may be ranged in the following manner: 
|. Our regard to perſons or things ſhould be governed by the 
grees of concernment we have with them, the relation we have to 
em, or the expectation we have from them. Theſe ſhould be the 
eaſures by which we ſhould proportion our diligence and applica- 

dn in any thing that relates to them. 

2. We ſhould always conſider whether the thing we purſue be 
ainable; whether it be worthy our purſuit; whether it be worthy 
the degree of purſuit; whether it be worthy of the means uſed, in 
ver to attain it. This rule is neceſſary both in matters of know- 
ge, and matters of practice. | | 
3, When the advantages and diſadvantages, conveniences and 
onyeniences of any action are balanced together, we muſt finally 
termine on that fide which has the ſuperior weight; and the 
ner * things which are neceflarily and ſpeedily to be done or de- 
mined, | | 

If advantages and diſadvantages in their own nature are equal, 
r thoſe which are moſt certain or likely as to the event, ſhould turn 

[cale of our judgment, and determine our practice. 

ö. Where the improbabilities of ſucceſs or advantage are greater 
n the probabilities, it is not prudence to act or venture, if the action 
be attended with danger or loſs equal to the propoſed gain. It 
"oper to enquire whether this be not the caſe in almoſt all lotte- 
ö for they that hold ſtakes will certainly ſecure part to them- 
es; and only the remainder being divided into prizes, muſt ren- 
bab improbability of gain to cach adyenturer greater than the 


ability. 
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6. We ſhould not deſpile or neglect any reat adrantage, and aan. 
don the purſuit of it, though we cannot attain all the advantages 
that we defire. 'I his would be to act like children, who are fond 
of ſomething which ſtrikes their fancy moſt, and ſullen and regard. 
teſs of every thing elſe, if they are not humoured in that fancy. 

7. Though a general knowledge of things be uſeful in ſcience andin 
human life, yet we ſhould content ourſelves with a more ſupertici 
knowledge of thoſe things which have the leaſt relation to our chie 
end and deſign. 

8. This — holds good alfo in matters of buſineſs and practice, 
as well as in matters of knowledge; and therefore we ſhould not gra 
at every thing, leſt in the end we attain nothing. Perſons that either by 
an inconſtancy of temper, or by a vain ambition, will purſue every 
fort of art and ſcience, ſtudy and buſineſs, ſeldom grow excellent i 
any one of them: and projectors who form twenty ſchemes, ſeldom 

uſe ſufficient application to finiſh one of them, or make it turm t 

ood account. a a | 

9. Take heed of delaying and trifling amongſt the means inſteadiſ 
reaching at the end. Jake heed of waſting a life in mere ſpeculs 
tive ſtudies, which is called to a4ion and employment: dwell not to 
Jong in philoſophical, mathematical, or grammatical parts of tear: 
ing, when your chief deſign is law, phyfic or divinity. Do not ſpend 
the day in gathering flowers by the way-lide, leſt night come up 
you 3 you arrive at your journey's end, and then you will as 

Teach it. | | 
10. Where the caſe and circumſtances of wife and good men .. 
ſemble our own caſe and circumſtances, we may borrow a great ded 
of inftruction toward our prudent conduct from their cxampk ; 4 
wel as in all caſes we may learn much from their converſation ad 
advice. | | 

11. After all other rules remember this, that mere ſpeculation 
matters of human prudence can never be a perfect director, without 
experience and obſervation. We may be content therefore in out 
younger years to commit ſome unavoidable miſtakes in poil 


of prudence, and we ſhall ſee miſtakes enow in the condud 6. 
of others, both which ought to be treaſured up among? only "ut 
uſeful obſervations, in order to teach us better judgment for time oy mon 
come. Sometimes the miſtakes, imprudences and follies, wh 7. 
ourſelves or others have been guilty of, give us brighter and mot tradi, 
eftectual leſſons of prudence, than the wiſeſt counſels, and the fail be t 
examples could eyer have done. | <A 
Sect. V.—Principles and be of Judgment in Matters of kun Wi ſons, 
eim p : | . 


IHE evidence of humanteſtimony is not ſo proper to lead us 
the knowledge of the «fence and inward nature of things, as to acqua 
us with the exiſtence of things, and to inform us of matters offt 
both paſt and preſent. And though there be a great deal of falldl 
lity in the _— of men, yet there are ſome things we ma 
almoſt as certain of, as that the ſun ſhines, or that five twe" 
make a hundred. Whois there at London that knows any thing 
the world, but believes there is ſuch a city as Paris in France ; ®' 
the Pope dwells at Rome; that Julius Cæſar was an emperor 
that Luther had a great hand in the reformation ? | 
If we obſerve the following rules, we may arrive at uch a0 
tainty in many things of human teſtimony, as that it 15 morally s 
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poſſible we ſhould be deceived, that is, we may obtain a moral cer- 

intv. | | | 
boy mo Let us conſider whether the thing reported be in itſelf poſſible; 
if not, it can never be credible, whoſoever relates it. | 
fein 2, Conſider farther whether it be probable, whether there are 
chi Many concurring circumſtances to prove it, beſide the mere teſtimony 

Pol the perſon that relates it. 1contels, if theſe laſt conditions are 
tice, wanting, the thing may be true, but then it ought to have the 
| 6 ſtronger teſtimony to ſupport it. = | 
25 3. Conſider whether the perſon who relates it be capable of knowing 
tie truth: whether he bea ſkilful judge in ſuch matters, if it be a buſi- 
nels of art, or a Dice appearance in nature, or ſome curious experi- 
1don ment in philoſophy. But if it be a mere occurrence in life, a plain, 

ſenſible matter of fact, it is enough to enquire whether he who re- 
lates it were an eye or an ear-witneſs, or whether he himſelf had 
-20o it only by hearſay, or can trace it up to the original. a | 

4, Conſider whether the narrator be konef and faithful, as well as 
friful : whether he hath no bias upon his mind, no peculiar gain or 
eam profit by believing or reporting it, no intereſt or principle which 
might warp his own belief aſide from truth: or which might tempt 
him to prevaricate, to ſpeak falſely, or to give a repreſentation a lit- 
ian tle different from the naked truth of things. Io fhurt, whether 
there be no occaſion of ſuſpicion concerning this report. 

5, Conſider whether /ereral perſons agree together in the report of 


de this matter; and ifſo, then whether theſe perſons who joined to- 
. of cether in their teſtimony, might not be ſuppoſed to combine toge- 
n ui cher iu a falſehood. Whether they are perſons of ſufficient Kill, 


probity, and credit. It might be alſo enquired, whether they are of 
different nations, ſes, parties, opinions, or intereſts. For the 
more divided they are in all theſe, the more likely is their report to 
be true, if they agree together in their account of the ſame thing; 
and eſpecially if they perſiſt in it without wavering. | 

6. Confider farther, whether the report were capable of being eaſily 
refuted at firſt, if it had not been true: if ſo, this confirms the teſti- 
mony. | 

1. 8 yet again, whether there has been a conftant, uniform 
tradition and belief of this matter, from the very firſt age or time when 
the thing was tranſacted, without any reaſonable doubts or contra- 
ditions, Or, | 2 | 

8. If any part of it hath been doubted by any confiderable per- 
ſons, whether it has been ſtarched aut and afterwards confirmed, by. 
having all the ſcruples and doubts removed. In either of theſe 
caſes the teſtimony becomes more firm and credible. | 
9. Enquire, on the other hand, whether there are any con/iderable 
oljedions remaining againſt the belief of that propoſition ſo atteſted. 
Whether there be any thing very improbable in the thing itſelf. 
Vhether any concurrent circumſtances ſeem to oppoſe it. Whe- 
tuer any perſon or perſons give a pohtive and plainteſtimony againſt 
it. Whether they are equally ſkilfu} and equally faithful as theſe 
who affert it. Whether there be as many or more in number, and 
whether they might have any ſecret bias or influence on them to 
contradict it, | | 

10. Sometimes the entire ſilence of a thing may have ſomething of 
weight toward the deciſion of a doubtful point of hiſtory, or a mat- 
1 ot human faith, namely, where the fact is pretended to be pub- 
ie, if the perſons who are ſilent about it were ſxilful to obſerve and 
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could not but know ſuch an occurrence; if they were engaged hy 
principle oi by intereſt to have declared it: if they had fair oppor. 
tunity to ſpeak of it: and theſe things may tend to make a matte: 
ſuſpicious, if it be not very well atteſted by poſitive proof. 

11. Remember that in ſome reports there are more marks of falſe. 
hond than of truth, and in others there are more marks of truth than 
of falſehood. By a compariſon of all theſe things together, and pit. 
ting every argument on one fide and the other into the balance, ve 
muſt form as good a judgment as we can which fide preponde. 
rates; and give a ſtrong or a teeble aſſent or diſſent, or withhold our 
judgment entirely, according to greater or leſſer evidence, according 
to more plain or dubious marks of truth or falſehood. | 

12. Obſerve that in matters of human teſtimony there is often. 
times a great mirture of truth and fulſehood in the report itſelf : ſome 
parts of the ſtory may be perfectly true, and ſome utterly falſe ; and 
ſome may have ſuch a blended confuſion of circumſtances, which 
are a little wrapt aſide from the truth, and miſrepreſented, that there 
is need of good ſkill and accuracy to form a judgment concerning 
them, and determine which part is true, and which is falſe. The 
whole report is not to be believed, becauſe ſome parts are ndubitabh 
true, nor the whole to be rejected, becauſe fame parts are as evident 
Falſehonds, | 

| We may draw two remarkable obſervations from this ſection. 
. Obſere, . How certain is the truth of the Chriftzan religion, and par. 
ticularly of the reſurrefion of Chriſt, which is a matter of fact on 
which Chriſtianity is built! We have almoſt all the concurrent evi. 
dences that can be derived from buman teſtimony joining to con- 
firm tliis glorious truth. The fact is not impoſſible ; concurrent cir- 
cumſtances caſt a favourable aſpect on it; it was foretold by one 
who wrought miracles; and therefore not unlikely, nor unexpected 
The apoſtles and firft diſciples were eye and ear-witnefles, for they 
converſed with their riſen Lord; they were the moſt plain, honeſt 
men in themſelves ; the temptations of worldly intereſts did rather 
diſcourage their belief and report of it: they all kno in this matter, 
though they were men of different characters; Phariſees and Fiſter- 
men, and Publicans, men of /udea and Galilee, and perhaps ſome Het- 
tens, who were early converted: the thing might eaſily have been 
diſproved if it were falle; it hath been conveyed by conſtant tradi- 
tion and writing down to our times; thoſe who at firſt doubted, 
were afterwards convinced by certain proofs ;. nor have any pre- 
tended to give any proof of the contrary, but merely denied the fat 
with impudence, in oppoſition to all theſe evidences. 
I. How weak is the faith which is due to a multitude of things 
in aucient human hiftory ! For though many of theſe criteria, or 
marks of credibility, are found plainly in the more general and pub- 
lic facts, yet as to a multitude of particular facts and circumſtances, 
how deficient are they in ſuch evidence as thould demand our af 
ſent ! Perhaps there is nothing that ever was done in all paſt ages, 
and which was not a public fac, {0 well atteſted as the reſurrection o 
Chriſ. | | 
Ster. VI.—Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of divine 
Tefiimony, | 


AS human teftimony acquaints us with matters of fat, both paſt and 
preſent, which lie beyond the reach of our on perſonal notice; 1 
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divine teſtimony is ſuited to inform us both of the nature of things, as well 
as matters of fact, and of things future, as well as preſent or paſt. 

Whatſoever is dictated to us by God himſelf, or by men who are 
divinely inſpired, muſt be believed with full afſurance. Reaſon de- 
mands us to believe whatſoever divine revelation dictates: for God is 
perfectly wiſe, and cannot be deceived; he is faithful and good, and 
will not deceiye his creatures: and when reaſon has found out the 
certain marks or credentials of divine teſtimony to belong to any 
propoſition, there remains then no farther enquiry to be made, but 
only to find out the true ſenſe and meaning of that which God has 
revealed, for reaſon itſelf demands the helief of it. 

Now divine teſtimony or revelation requires theſe following credentials: 

1. That the propofitions or doctrines revealed be not incon/ifent 
with reaſon; for intelligent creatures can never be bound to belicye 
real inconfiſtencies. Therefore we are ſure the popiſh docirine of 
tranſubſtantiation is not a matter of divine revelation, becauſe it is 
contrary to all our ſenſes and our reaſon, even in their proper 
exerciſes. | 

God can dictate nothing but what is worthy of himſelf, and agree- 
able to his own nature and divine perfections. Now many of theſe 

erfections are diſcoverable by the light of reafon, and whatſoever 
is inconſiſtent with theſe perfections, cannot be a divine revelation. 

But let it be noted, that in matters of practice towards our fellow- 
creatures, God may command us to act in a manner contrary to what 
reaſon would direct antecedent to that command. So Abraham was 
commanded to offer up his ſon a ſucrifice: The Iſraelites were ordered 
to borrow of the Egyptians wi hout paying them, and to plunder 
and ſlay the inhabitants of Canaan: becauſe God has a ſovereign 
right to all things, and can with equity diſpoſſeſs his creatures of 
life, and every thing which he has given them, and eſpecially ſuch 
ſinful creatures as mankind ; and he can appoint whom he pleaſes 
to be the inſtruments of this juſt diſpoſlethon or deprivation. So 
that theſe divine commands are not really inconſiſtent with right 
reaſon ; for whatſoever is fo, cannot be believed where that zncon/iſtency 
appears, | | 

2. Upon the fame account the whole doQrine of revelation muſt be 
conſiſtent with itſelf; every part of it muſt be conſiſtent with each 
other: and though in points of practice latter revelation may repeal 
or cancel former divine laws, yet in matters of belief, no latter revela- 
tion can be inconſiſtent with what has been heretofore revealed. 

3. Divine revelation muſt be confirmed by ſome divine and uber- 
natural appearances, ſome extraordinary ſigns or tokens, viſions, voices, or 
miracles wrought, or prophecies fulfilled, Thiere muſt be fome de- 
monſtrations of the preſence and power of God, ſuperior to all the 
powers of nature, or the ſettled connexion which God as Creator has 
eſtabliſhed among his cretures in this viſible world. | 

4. If there are any ſuch extraordinary and wonderful apperrances 
and operations brought to conteſt with, or to oppoſe divine revelation, 
there muſt and always will be ſuch a ſuerioritꝝ on the fide of that er: la- 
lian which is truly divine, as to manifeſt that God is there. This was 
the caſe when the Egyptian forcerers contended with Motes. But the 
wonders which Moſes wrought did fo far tranſcend the power of 
ile Magicians, as made them confeſs, It was the finger of God, 

'5. Thele divine appearances or atteſtations to revelation mult be 


either known to ourſelves, by our own perſonal obſervation of them, 


or they muſt be /ufficiently atteſted by others, according to the principles 
VOL. vi. 8 | 
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and rules by which matters of human faith are to be judged in the 
faregoing ſection. 5 

Some of thoſe who lived in the nations and ages where miracles 
were wrought, were eye and ear-wi'nefles of the truth and-divinity 
of the revelation; but we, who live in theſe diflant ages, muſt have 
them derived down to us by juſt and inconteſtible kiftory and tradi- 
tion, We alfo, even in theſe diſtant times, may ſee the accompliſh- 
ment of fome ancient predictions, and thereby obtain that advantage 
toward the cantirmation of our faith in divine revelation, beyond what 
thoſe perſons enjoyed who lived when the predidtions were pronounced, 

6. There is another very confiderable confirmation of divine 
teftimony ; and that is, when the doQrines themſelves, either on the 
publication or the belief of them, produce ſupernatural effects. 
Such were the miraculous powers which were communicated to be- 
hevers in the firſt ages of E Hriſtianity, the converſion of ſews or Gentiles, 
the amazing jucceſs of the gojpel of Chris, without human aid, and in 
oppoſition to a thouſand impediments; its power in 3 the 
hearts and lives of ignorant and vicious keathens, and wicked and 
profane creatures in all nations, and filling them with a ſpirit of 
virtue, piety and goodneſs. Whereſocver perſons have found this 
effect in their own hearts, wrought by a belief of the goſpel of Chrift, 


they have a witneſs in themſelves of the truth of it, and abundant 


reaſon to believe it divine. | 
Of the difference between rea/on and revelation, and in what lenſe 
the latter is ſuperior, ſee more in CHap. II. Sect. 9. and Chap. IV. Direct. 6. 


SECT. VII. Principles and Nules of judging, concerning Things paſt, pre- 
Jent, and to come, by the mere Uſe of Reaſim. 


THOUGH we attain the greateſt aſſurance of things paſt, and 
future by divine jaiih, and learn many matters of fact, both paſt, and 


preſent, by kuman faith, yet reaſon alſo may in a good degree aſſiſt us. 


to judge of matters of fact, both paſt, preſent, and to come, by the 
following principles: | | 

1. There is a /y/em of beings round about us, of which we our- 
ſelves are a part, which we call the world, and in this world there is a 
courſe of nature, vr a ſettled order of cauſes, effects, antecedents, 
concomitants, conſequences, &c; from which the author of nature 
doth not vary but upon very importaat occaſions. 

2. Where antecedents, concomitants, and conſtquents, caujes and effeds, 
figns and things ſignified, ſubjefts and adjuncts, are neceſſarily connected 
with each other, we may infer the cauſes from the effects, and 
effects from caules, the antecedents from the conſequents, as well as 
conſequents from antecedents, &c. and thereby be pretty certain of 
many things both paſt, preſent, and to come, It is bo this principle 
that aſtronomers can tell what day and hour the fun and moon were 
eclipled five hundred ycars ago, and predict all future eclipſes as 
long as the world ſhall ftand. "They can tell precilely at what 
minute the ſun riſes or ſets this day at Pequin in China, or what 
altitudes the dvg-ftar had at mid-night or W in Rome, on the 
day when Julius Cæſar was ſlain. Gardeners upon the ſame prin- 
Ciple can fore tel the months when evcry plant will be in bloom, ar 
the ploughman knows the weeks of harveſt : we are ſure, if there 
be a chicken, there was an egg : if there be a rain-bow, we are cer- 
tain it rains not far off: if we behold a tree growing on the earth, we 
* Know it has naturally a root under ground. 
3. Where there is a neceſſary coanexion between cauſes and et- 
fects, antecedents and conſequents, ſigns and things ſignified, we 
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know alſo that like cauſes will have like effects, and proportionable 
cauſes will have proportionable effects, contrary cauſes will have 
contrary effects; and obſerving men may form many judgments by 
the rules of ſimilitude and proportion, where the cauſes, effects, 
&c. are not entirely the ſame. SOTO. 1 — 

4. Where there is but a probable and uncertain connexion between 
antecedents, concomitants, and conſequents, we can give but a con- 
jecture, or a probable determination. It the clouds gather, or the 
weather-glaſs ſinks, we ſuppoſe it will rain: if a man ſpit blood fre- 
quently with coughing, we ſuppoſe his lungs are hurt; if very dan- 
gerous ſymptoms appear, we expect his death. 

5. Where cauſes operate freely, with a liberty of indifference to this 
or the contrary, there we cannot certainly know what the effects will 
be: for it ſeems to be contingent, and the certain knowledge of it 
belongs only to God. This is the caſe in the greateſt part of human 
actions. | | 8 

6. Vet wiſe men, by a juſt obſervation of human nature, will 
give very probable conjectures in this matter, alſo concerning things 

aft, or things future, becauſe human nature in all ages and nations 
Fel ſuch a conformity to itſelf. By a knowledge of the tempers of 
men, and their preſent circumſtances, we may be able to give a 
happy gueſs what their conduct will be, and what will be the event 
by an obſervation of the like caſes in former times. This made the 
Emperor Marcus Antonius to fay, © By looking back into hiſtory, 
and conſidering the fate and revolutions of governments, you will 
be able to form a gueſs, and almoſt propheſy upon the future. For 
things paſt, preſent, and to come, are ſtrangely uniform, and of a 
colour, and are commonly caſt in the ſame mould. So that upon 
the matter, forty years of human life may ſerve for a ſample of ten 
thouſand,” Collier's Antonius, Book VII. fect. 50. 

7. There are alſo ſome other principles of judging concerning the 
paſt actions of men in former ages, beſides books, hiſtories and tra- 
ditions, which are the mediums of conveying human teſtimony; as 
we may infer the 1kill and magnificence of the ancients by tome 
fragments of their faiues, and ruins of their buildings. We know 
what Roman legions came into Great Britain, by numbers of bricks 
dug out of the earth in ſome parts of the iſland, with the marks of 
lome particular legion upon , aug which muſt have been employed 
there in brick-making. We rectity ſome miſtakes in hiſtory by ſta- 
tues, coins, old altars, utenfils of war, &c. We confirm or diſprove 
ſome pretended traditions and hiſtorical writings, by medals, images, 
pictures, urns, &c. | Re 

Thus I have gone through all thoſe particular oljects of our judgment 
which 1 firſt propoſed, and have laid down principles and rules by 
which we may ſafely conduct ourſelves therein. There is a variety 
of other objects, concerning which we are occaſionally called to 
pals a judgment, namely, the characters of perfons, the value and 
worth of things, the ſenſe and meaning of particular writers, mat- 
ters of wit, oratory, poeſy, matters of equity in judicial courts, mat- 


ters of traffick and commerce between man and man, which would 


be endlefs to enumerate. But if the general and /pecial rules of judg- 


| ment, which have been mentioned in theſe two laſt chapters, are 


treaſured up in the mind, and wrought into the very temper of dur 
fouls in our younger years, they will lay a foundation for juſt and 
regular judgment concerning a thouſand ſpecial occurrences in the 
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Of Reaſoning and Syllagiſm. 12 


As the firſt work of the mind is perception, whereby our ideas are It 


tramed, and the ſecond is judgment, which joins or disjoins our ideas, pol 
and forms a propoſition, ſo the third operation of the mind is reaſoning, bef 
which joins ſeveral propotitions together, and makes a fhllogijm, that 1 
is, an argument whereby we are wont to infer ſomething that is mo 
leſs known, from truths which are more evident.” 1 
In treating of this ſubject, let us confider more particularly, and 
I. The nature of a ſyllogiſm, and the parts of which it is com. on 
ofed. 2. The ſeveral kinds of 1yllogiſms, with particular rules re- 11. 
3 to them. 3. The doctrine of ſophiſms, or falſe reaſoning, to- of it 
gether with the means of avoiding them, and the manner of folving . 
or anſwering them. 4. Some general rules to direct our reaſon- WW b 
— K | 3 The 
| | 5 | | poſt 
CHAP. L —Of the Nature of a Syllogiſm, and the Parts of whack 0 00 
ict is compoſed. T| 
1 4 | conn 
F the mere perception and compariſon of two ideas would. always [Witior 
thew us whether they agree or difagree ; then all rational propoſi- the f 
tions would be matters of intelligence, -or firſt principles, and there No 


would be no uſe of reaſoning, or drawing any conſequences. It is the of th 
narrowneſs of the human mind which introduces the neceffity of le n 
reaſoning. When we are unable to judge of the truth or falſehood Hoatege 
of a propoſition in an immediate manner, by the mere contemplation lou; 


of its ſubje and predicate, we are then conſtrained to uſe a mediun, Not 
and to compare each of them with ſome third idea, that by ſeeing Hand t 
how far they agree or diſagree with it, we may be able to judge how Myllop 
far they agree or * among themſelves: as, if there are two Th 
lines, and B, and I know not whether they are equal or no, I take accor 
a third line C, or an inch, and apply it to each of them; if it agree feren« 
with them both, then I infer that 4 and B are equal; but if it agree Th 
with one and not with the other, then I conclude 4 and Þ are un- Meral. 
equal: if it agree with neither of them, there can be no compa- Hargum 
_rifon. | mon d 
So, if the queſtion be, whether God muſt be worſhipped, we 1ſeck a Ide ac 
third idea, ſuppoſe the idea of a Creator, and ſay. and w 
Our Creator muſt be worthipped. lyllogi 
God is our Creator. | | nons d 


Therefore God muſt be worſhipped, 
The compariſon of this third idea, with the two diſtinct parts of 
the queſtion, uſually requires two propoſitions, which are called tbe 
premiſts: the third propoſition which is drawn from them is the con. 
cliſion, wherein the queſtion itſelf is anſwered, and the ſubje& an 
predicate joined either in the negative or the aflirmative. 
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The foundation of all aſirmatixe concluſions is laid in this generaltruth, 
that ſo far as two e ideas agree to any third idea, they agree 
allo among themſelves. The character of Creator agrees to God, and 
worſhip agrees to a Creator, therefore wor/hip agrees to God. 

The. foundation of all negative concluſions is this, that where one of the 
two propoſed ideas agree with the third idea, and the other diſa- 
grees with it, they muſt needs diſagree fo far alſo with one another; 
as, if no fanners are happy, and if angels are happy, then angels are not 
nne rs. : : 

Thus it appears what is the ſtri& and juſt notion of a ſyllogiſm : 
It is a ſentence or argument made up of three propoſitions, ſo diſ- 
poſed, as that the laſt is neceſſarily inferred from thoſe which go 
before, as in the inſtances which have been juſt mentioned. 

In the conſtitution of a ſyllogiſm two things may be conſidered, 
riz, the matter and the form of it. 

The matter of which a ſyllogiim is made up, is three propoſitions; 
and theſe three propoſitions are made up of three ideas or terms va- 
riouſly joined. The three terms are called the remote matter of a 
{yllogiſm ; and. the three propoſitions the prozime or immediate matter 
of it, The three terms are named the major, the minor, and the mid- 
de, The predicate of the concluſion is called the major term, be- 
cauſe it is generally of a larger extenſion than the minor term, or the 
lubjet. Ihe major and minor terms are called the extremes. 
The middle term is the third idea, invented and diſpoſed in two pro- 
poſitions, in ſuch a manner as to ſhew the connexion between the 
major and mindr term in the concluſion : for which reaſon the mid- 
dle term itſelf is ſometimes called the argument. 

That propoſition which contains the predicate of the concluſion, 
connected with the middle term, is uſually called the major propo- 
filion, whereas the minor propoſition connects the middle term with 
the ſubject of the concluſion, and is ſometimes called the aſſumpiion. 

Note, This exact diſtinction of the ſeveral parts of a ſyllogiſm, and 
of the major and minor terms connected with the middle term in 
the major and minor propoſitions, does chiefly belong to ſimple or 
categorical jyllogifins, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the next chapter, 
tough all ſyllogiſms whatſoever have ſogggthing analogical to it. 

Note farther, That the major propoſition is generally placed firſt, 
and the minor ſecond, and the concluſion in the laſt place, where the 
yllogiſm is regularly compoſed and repreſented. 

The form of a ſyllogijm is the framing and diſpoſing of the premiſes 
according to art, or juſt principles 5 reaſoning, and the regular in- 
ference of the concluſion from them. | 

The act of reaſoning, or inferring one thing from another, is ge- 
nerally expreſſed and known by the particle therefore, when the 
agument is formed according to the rules of art; though in com- 
mon diſcourſe or writing, ſuch cauſal particles as for, becauſe, manifeſt 
the act of reaſoning as well as the illative particles then and therefore : 
and whereſoever any of theſe words are uſed, there is a perfect 
lyIlogiſm expreſſed or implied, though perhaps the three propoſi · 
ons do not appear, or are not placed in regular form. 
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CHAP? II. the various Kinds of Syllogiſins, with particular 
| Rules relating to them. 


DYLLOGISMS are divided into various kinds, either according 
to the queſtion which is proved by them, 'according to the nature 
and compotition of them, or according to the middle term, which i 
uſed to prove the queſtion. | | 


SzcT. I. univerſu and particular Syllogiſms, both negatice and 


offirmatree. 


ACCORDING to the queſtion which is to be proved, fo ſyllogiſm 
are divided into univerſal affirmative, untcerjul negative, particular affirma- 
tive, and particular negative. This is often called a divifion of 
ſyllogiſms drawn from the conclufion; for fo many ſorts of con- 
cluſions there may be, which are marked with the letters 4, E, I, O. 

In an wuniverjul offirmative fyllogiſm, one idea is proved univerſally to 
agree with another, and may be univerſally affirmed of it; as, eren 
fin deferces death, every unlawful wiſhis a fin; therefore every unlawful wi 
deſerves death. | | 

In an umrerſul negative ſjllogiſm, one idea is proved to diſagree with 
another idea univerſally, and may be this denied of it: as, 10 i. 

Juftice can be pleaſing to God; all perſecution for the ſake of conſttence is wju- 
ice; therefore no perſecution for conſcience ſuke can be plegſing to God. 

Particular affirmative and particular negative ſyllagiſns, may be eaſily 
underſtood by what is ſaid of univerſals, and there will be ſufficient 
examples given of all theſe in the next ſection. | 

The general principle upon which theſe uniyerſal and particular 

ſyllogiſms are founded, is this, Whatſoever is affirmed or denied 
univerſally of any idea, may be affirmed or denied of all the par- 
ticular kinds or beings, which are contained in the extenſion of that 
univerſal idea. So the deſert of death is affirmed univerſally of , 
and an unlawful wiſh is one particular kind of fin, which is contained 
in the univerſal idea of fin, therefore the deſert of death may be at- 
armed concerning an te wiſh. And ſo of the reſt. 

Note, In the doctrine of ſyllogiſms, a ſingular and indefinite pro- 
potition are ranked among uniyerſals, as was before obſerved in 

doctrine of propoſitions. | 


SecT. [.—Of plain, ſinple Syllogiſms, and their Rules. 


THE next diviſion of ſyllogiſms is into ſingle and compound. 
This is drawn from the nature and compoſition of them. 

Single fyllogiſms are made up of three propoſitions, gs ay ſy] 
logiſms contain more than three propoſitions, and may be formed 
into two or more ſyllogiſms. Single ſyllogiſms, for diftin&ion's 
ſake, may he divided into * /imple, complex, and conjundtive. ; 

Thoſe are properly called = le or categorical ſyllogiſms, which 
are made up of three plain, fingle.or categorical propoſitions, 
wherein the middle term 1s evidently and regularly joined with one 
part of the queſtion in the major propoſition, and with the other in 
the minor, whence there follows a plain ſingle concluſion; 48 


* As ideas and propoſitions are divided into ſingle and compound, and ſingle ate 
ſubdivided into {imple and complex ſo there are the ſame diviſions and ſubdivifions 
applied to ſyllogitms, | 


plexion does not 
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elong to the ſyllogiſtic form of it. 
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every human virtue is to be {ought with diligence; prudence is a 
human virtue ; therefore prudence is to be ſought diligently.” 
Note, Though the terms of propofitions may. be complex; yet 
where the compoſition of the whole argument is thus plain, ſimple, 
and regular, it 1s e called a ſimple ſyllogiſm, fince the com- 


Simple yogi have ſeveral rules belonging to them, which 


being obſerved 
| theſe rules being foun 
mention theſe ax10ms 


will generally ſecure us from falſe inferences ; but 
ded on four general axioms, it is neceflary to 
beforehand, for the uſe of thoſe who will 
enter into the ſpeculative reaſon ot all theſe rules: 


1. Particular propoſitions are contained in univerſals, and may 
be inferred from them; but univerſals are not contained in particu- 


lars, nor can be inferred from them. 2. In all univerſal propoſi- 
tions, the ſubje& is univerſal ; in all 


particular propoſitions, the 
ſubject is particular. 


3. In all affirmative propoſitions, the predi- 


cate has no greater extenſion than the ſubject; for its extenſion is 
reſtrained by the ſubject, and therefore it is always to be eſteemed 
as a particular idea. It is by mere accident, if it ever be taken 
univerſally, and cannot happen but in ſuch univerſal or fingular 
propoſitions as are reciprocal. 4. Tae predicate of a negative pro- 
poſition is always taken univerſally, for in its whole extenſion it is 
denied of the ſubject. If we fay no ſtone is vegetable, we deny all 
ſorts of vegetation concerning ſtones. | 


The Rules of fimple, regular Sy llogiſms are theſe : 


J. Ihe middle term muſt not be taken twice particularly, but 


once at leaſt univerſally.” 


For it the middle term be taken for two 


different parts or kinds of the ſame univerſal idea, then the ſubject 
of the concluſion is compared with one of theſe parts, and the pre- 
dicate with another part, and this will never thew whether that 
ſubje& and predicate agree or diſagree : there will then be four diſ- 


tia terms in the ſyllogilne, and the two paris of the queſtion will 


not be compared with the ſame third idea; as if I ſay, jome men are 
pious, and ſome men are robbers, I can never infer that ſome robbers are 
pious, for the middle term men being taken twice particulary, it is 
not the fame men who are ſpoken of in the major and minor propo- 


ſitions. 


II. «The terms in the concluſion muſt never be taken more uni- 
verſally than they are in the premiſes.” The reaſon is derived from 
the firſt axiom, that generals can never be inferred from particulars. 
III. A negative concluſion cannot be proved by two affirma- 
tive premiſes.” For when the two terms of the concluſion are 
united or agtee to the middle term, it does not follow by any means 
that they diſagree from one another, . | | ts 

IV. < If one of the premiſes be negative, the concluſion muſt be 
Negative.” For if the middle term be denied of either part of the 
conclusion, it may ſhew that the terms of the conclusion diſagree, 
ut it can never ſhe that they agree. : | 

V. If either of the premiſes be particular, the concluſion muſt 


be particular, This may be proved for the moſt part from the firſt 


dxiom. 


verſals. 


particulars are counted inferior to 


VI. * From two negative premiſes nothing can be concluded.” 


| Theſe two laſt rules are ſometimes united in this ſingle ſentence, 


he conclufion always follows the weaker part of the premiſes. 
gatives and 


Now ne- 
rmatives and uni- 
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For they ſeparate the middle term both from the ſubjeR and pre. pl 


dicate of the concluſion, and when two ideas difagree to a third, WW © 
we cannot infer that they either agree or diſagree with each other. a 
Yet where the negation is a part of the middle term, the two pre. A 
miſes may look like negatives according to the words but one of Wh * 


them is afhrmative in ſenſe; as, What has no thought cannot rea. 
fon; but a worm has no thought; therefore a worm cannot reaſon.” 
The minor propoſition does really affirm the middle term concern- 
ing the ſubjeR, 3 a worm is what has no thought, and thus it is 
properly in this ſyllogiſm an affirmative propofition. 

II.“ From two particular premiſes nothing can be concluded.“ 
This rule depends chiefly on the firſt axiom. 

A more laborious and accurate proof of theſe rules, and the de. 
rivation of every part of them in all poſſible cafes, from the tore. 
going axioms, require ſo much time, and are of ſo little importance to 
afſiſt the right uſe of reaſon, that it is needleſs to inſiſt longer upon 
them here. See all this done ingeniouſly in the Logiek called the 
Art of Thinking, Part III. Chap. III, &c. 


SECT. ITL.—Of the Moods and Figures of ſimple Syllogifms. 


SIMPLE fvllogiſms are adorned and furrounded in the common the 
books of Logick with a variety of inventions about moods and figure, Wi E 
wherein by the artificial contexture of the letters 4, E, I. and 0, 
men have endeavoured to transform Logick, or the Art of Reaſon- 
ing, into a ſort of mechaniſm, and to teach boys to ſyllogiſe, or 
frame arguments and refute them, without any real inward know- 
ledge of the queſtion. This is almoſt in the ſame manner as 0 
ſchool- boys have been taught perhaps in their trifling years to com- bot 
pole Latin verſes, that is, by certain tables and ſquares, with a an. 
variety of letters in them, wherein by counting every ſixth, {eventi, fo. 
or eight letter, certain Latin words ſhould be framed in the form ot 
hexameters or pentameters ; and this may be done by thoſe who 
know nothing of Latin or of verſes. | 

1 3 of theſe logical ſubtleties have much more uſe 
than thoſe verify ing tables, and there is much ingenuity diſcoveredin 
determining the preciſe number of ſyllogiſms that may be formed in 1 
every figure, and giving the reaſons of them, yet the light of nature, ver. 
a good judgment and due conſideration of things, tend more to true 
reaſoning than all the trappings of moods and figures. But leſt this 
book be charged with two great defects and imperfections, it ma! 
be proper to give ſhort hints of that which ſome logicians have ſpe! 
fo much time and paper upon. 7 

All the poſſble compofitions of three of the letters, A, E, I. O, to I 
make three propoſitions amount to fixty-four ; but fifty-four of 
them are excluded from forming true iyllogiſms by the ſeven rue: BW 
in the foregoing ſection; the remaining ten are variouſly diverſifie duß 
by figures and moods into fourteen ſyllogiſms. : 

The Ffgure of a ſyllogiſm is the proper diſpoſition of the midde . fo 
term with the parts of the queſtion. | pro 

A mood is the regular determination of propoſitions according WW: 
to their quantity and quality, that is, their univerſal or particu!a! nor 
affirmation or negation ; which are ſignified by certain artinc vin 
words wherein the conſonants are neglected, and theſe four vo. 
cls, A, E, 1, O, are only regarded. | 

There are generally counted three figures. In the #r/ of them 
the middle term is the. ſubje& of the major propoſition, and the 
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predicate of the minor. This contains four moods, called, Barbara, 


4 WH Celorent, Darii, Ferio, And it is the excellency of this figure, that 
5 all ſorts of queſtions or concluſions moy be proved by it, whether 
* 4, E, I, or O, that is, univerſal or partieular, affirmative or negative; 
of 25, 


wh Bar- Every wicked man is truly miſerable ; 
* ba- All tyrants are wicked men; Wot 
; ra. Therefore all tyrants are truly miſerable; 


n- 

1s Ce- He that's always in fear is not happy ; 
la- Covetous men are always in fear ; 

= rent. Therefore covetous men are not happy. 


Da- W hatſoever furthers our ſalvation is good for us - 


ie. ri- Some afflictions further our falvation ; 
1 i. Therefore ſome afflictions are good for us. 
on fe- Nothing that muſt be repented of is truly defirable ; 
he 7+ Some pleaſures muſt be repented of; | — 
0. Thani Noon are ſome pleaſures which are not truly de- 
rable. 


In the ſecond figure the middle term is the predicate of both 
jon the premiſes : this contains four moods, namely, Ce/are, Cameſtres, 


res, Fetino, Baroco, and it admits only of negative concluſions; as, 
0, Ce- No liar is fit to be believed ; a 
on- f- Every good chriſtian is fit to be believed; 


re. Therefore no good chriſtian is a har, 

, The reader may eaſily form examples of the reſt. 

Es The third figure requires that the middle term be the ſubje& of 

uh both the premiſes. It has fix moods, namely, Darapti, Felapton, Dif 

1 2 Datafi, Bocardo, Feriſon: and it admits only of particular conelu- 
ons; as, 


* Da- Whoſoever loves God ſhall be ſaved; 

rap- All the lovers of God have their . e - 
oe ti. Therefore ſome who have imperfections ſhall be ſaved. 
(in Wb L leave the reader to form examples of the reſt. + 


din WW The moods of theſe three figures are compriſed in four Latin 
ure, verles. * 


this Barbar a, Celarent, Dari, Ferio, quoque prime. 
may ure, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, ſecundæ. 
peut ertia Oerapti, sibi vindicat, atque Felapton, 


Adjungens Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Ferijon. - 
), to The ſpecial rules of the three figures are theſe. _ 3 
r of In the firſt figure the major proposition muſt always be univerſal, 
vices and the minor affirmative, In the ſecond figure alſo the major 
fied muſt be univerſal, and one of the premiſes, together with the con- 
Cufion, muſt be negative. In the third figure the minor muſt be 
aurmative, and the conclusion always particular. There is alſo 
a fourth figure, wherein the middle term is predicated in the major 
proposition, and ſubjeRed in the minor: but this is a very indirect 
and oblique manner of concluding, and is never uſed in the ſciences, 
nor in human life, and therefore I call it uſeleſs. Some logicians 
0 allow it to be nothing elſe but a mere inversion of the firſt figure; 
ine moods of it, namely, Baralipton, or Barbari, Calentes, Dibatis, Hef 


" Prefijom, are not worthy to be Explained by one example. 
„ | F | 
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SECT, I'V.—Of Compler Syllogiſms. 

IT is not the mere uſe of complex terms in a ſyllogiſm that gives 
it this name, though one of the terms is uſually complex; but thoſe 
are properly called complex 1 in which the middle term 
is not connected with the whole ſubject, or the whole predicate in 
two diſtinct propositions, but is intermingled and compared with 
them by parts, or in a more confuſed manner, in different forms ot 
ſpeech; as, 1 


The ſun is a ſenſeleſs being ; 
The Perſians wor/hipped the fun : | 
Therefore the Perſians worſhipped a jenjeleſs being. 


Here the predicate of the conclusion is wor/hipped a ſenſeleſs being, 
part of which is joined with the middle term jim in the major pro- 
position, and the other part in the minor. Though this fort of ar- 
gument is confeſſed to be entangled or confuſed, and irregular, if 
examined by the rules of nes, ſyllogiſms: yet there is a great 
variety of arguments uſed in books of learning, and in common life, 
whoſe conſequence is {trong and evident, and which muſt be ranked 
under this head ; as, | ö 7 


P 3 


I. Eaxcluſire propositions will form a complex argument; as, { 
pious men are the only favourites of heaven; true chrittians are 
tavourites of heaven; therefore true chriſtians are pious men. Or, 
thus, hypocrites are not pious men; therefore hypocrites are not 
favourites of heaven. ; a 

II. Exceptice propositions will make ſuch complex ſyllogiſms; 4 
as, none but physicians came to the conſultation; the nu1te is no A 
physician ; therefore the nurſe came not to the conſultation, | 

III. Or, Comparatixe propositions; as knowledge is better than 4 
riches : virtue 1s batter than knowledge ; therefore virtue is better i 
than riches : or thus, a dove will fly a mile in a minute; a ſwaliow 8 
flies ſwifter than a dove ; therefore a ſwallow will fly more than d; 
mile in a minute. 1755 fu 

IV. Or, Inceptirtand geſtire propositions; as, the fogs vaniſh 3s Fe 
the tun riſes; but the fogs have not yet began to vaniſh ; there- 2 
fore the fun is not yet riſen. » 

V. Or, Modal propositions; as, it is neceſſary that a General un. os 
deritand the art of war ; but Caius does not underſtand the art 0 G 

war; therefore it is neceſſary Caius ſhould not be a General: 0 th 
thus, A total eclipſe of the fun would cauſe darkneſs at noon : | | 
is poſſible that the moon at that time may totally eclipſe the ſun, th 
there fore it is poſſible that the moon may cauſe darkneſs at noon. | 

Besides all theſe, there is a great number of complex Je ſec 
which can hardly be reduced under any particular titles, becaur ond 
the forms ot buman language are ſo exceeding various; as,. poyl 
” Chriſtianity requires us to believe what the apoſtles wrote: d. 
Pau! is an apoftle : therefore chriſtianity requires us to belief tio 
what St. Paul wrote. 1 3 Fix 
No human artiſt can make an animal; a fly ora worm is an an but 


mal; therefore no human artiſt can make a fly or a worm. ; 
* The father always lived in London; the ſon always lived with 
the father; therefore the ſon always lived in London, 

he bloſſom ſoon follows the full bud; this pear-tree hath mal 
full buds ; tliere fore it will ſhortly have many bloſſoms, 
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One hail-ſtone never falls alone: but a hailſtone fell juſt now; 
therefore others fell with it. ö W LW 

Thunder ſeldom comes without lightning; but it thundered yeſ- 
terday ; therefore probably it lightened alſo. 


5 Moſes wrote before the Trojan war; the firſt Greek hiſtorians 
Th wrote after the Trojan war; therefore the tirſt Greek hiſtorians 
ein wrote after Moſes.* | ' 1 5 * 
rich Now the force of all theſe 6. gy dou is ſo evident and conclu- 
s of ſive, that though the form of the ſyllogiſm be never ſo irregular 
yet we are ſure the inferences are juſt and true ; for the premiſes, 
according to the reaſon of things, do really contain the concluſion that is 
deduced from them, which is a never-failing teſt of a true ſyllogiſm, 
as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. | 
The truth of moſt of theſe complex ſyllogiſms may alſo he made, 
to appear, if needful by reducing them either to regular, ſimple 
ng, llogiſms, or to ſome of the conjunctive /yllogiſins, which are deſcribed 
{4c in the next ſection. I will give an inſtance only in the firſt, and 
_ leave the reſt to exerciſe the ingenuity of the reader. The firſt ar- 
„ t gument may be reduced to a ſyflogiſm in Barbara, thus, 
ent The ſun is « ſenſeleſs being; 
ite, What the Perſians worſhipped is the ſun ; 5 
bed Therefore what the Persians trorſhipped is a ſenſeleſs being. 
Though the conclusive force of this argument is evident without 
” the reduction. | 
Or, 0 SECT. V.—Of Conjundtive Syllogiſms. 
15 THOSE are called conjunctive ſyllogiſins, wherein one of the pre- 
miſes, namely the major, has diſtinct parts, which are joined by 
8 a conjunction, or ſome ſuch particle of ſpeech. Moſt times the 
FP major or minor, or both, are explicitly compound propoſitions : and 
generally the major proposition is made up of two diſtinct parts or 
han propositions, in ſuch a manner, as that by the aſſertion of one in 
let the minor, the other is either aſſerted or denied in the conclusion; 
ow or, by the denial of one in the minor, the other is either afferted or 
REY denied in the concluſion. It is hardly poſſible indeed to fit any 
Ls ſhort definition to include all the kinds of them ; but the chiet 
8 amongſt them are tlie conditional ſyllogiſm the digundive, the relative 
my” and the connexire, 
x I. The conditional, or hypothetical ſyllogiſm, is that whoſe major 


or minor, or both, are conditional propositions ; as, If there be a 
Or God, the world is governed by providence ; but there is a God; 
therefore the world is governed by Providence. 

Theſe ſyllogitms + 44% two ſorts of true argumentation, whe- 
ther the major is conditional. | 
* 1. When the antecedent is aflerted in the minor, that the con- 
1/0 ſequent may be aſſerted in the concluſion ; ſuch is the preceding 
example, This is called arguing from the prſition of the antecedent to the 
8 Doſit ion of the conſequent, | wo | 

| 2. When the conſequent is contradicted in the minor propoſi- 


tion, that the antecedent may be contradicted in the concluſion : 
ali. as, If atheiſts are in the right, then the world exiſts without a cauſe; 
but the world does not exiſt without a cauſe ; therefore atheiſts are 
with. * Perhaps ſome of theſe ſy llogiſms may be reduced to thoſe which I call comextve 


afterward ; but is of little monent to what /pec/rs they belong; for it is not any 
tormal ſet of rules, ſo much as the evidence and force of reaſon, that mutt determine 
the truth or falſchood of all ſuch ſyllogiſms. | ' 
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not in the right. This is called arguing from the removing of the con- 
ſequent to the removing of the antecedent, | 
To remove tbe antecedent or conſequent here, does not merely 
ſignify the denzal of it, but the contradizon of it; for the meie denial 
of it by a contrary propofition will not make a true ſyllogiſm, as ap- 
e thus: If every creature be reaſonable, every brute is rea- 
enable; but no brute is reaſonable ;** therefore no creature is reu- 
fonable. Whereas, if you ſay in the minor, but erery brute is not rea- 
ſunable, then it would follow truly in the concluſion, therefore erery 
creature is not reaſmable. | 
When the antecedent or conſequent are negative propoſitions, 
they are removed by an affirmative ; as, It there be no God, then 
the world does not diſcover creating wiſdom ; but the world does 
diſcover creating wiſdom; therefore there is a God. In this in- 
ſtance the conſequent is removed or contradicted in the minor, that 
the antecedent may be contradicted in the concluſion. So in this 
argument of St. Faul; 1 Cor. xv. If the dead riſe not, Clhrift died in vain; 
but Chrif did not die in rain: therefore the dead ſhall rie 
There are alſo two forts of falſe arguing, namely, (I.) From the 
removing of the antecedent to the removing of the conſequent; or, 
(2.) From the poſition of the conſequent, to the poſition of the an- 
tecedent. Examples of theſe are eaſily framed ; as, 
(1.} If a minifter were a prince he muſt be honoured ; but a mi- 
nifter is not a prince: 
Therefore he muſt not be honoured. . 
(2.) If a miniſter were a prince, he muſt be honoured ; but a mi- 
niſter muſt be honoured ; | | 
Therefore he is a prince. | 
Who ſees not the ridiculous falſehood of both theſe {yllogiſms ? 
Obpre. I. If the ſubject of the antecedent and the conſcquent be 
the fame, then the hypothetical ſy llogiſm may be turned into a catego- 
rical one; as, If Cæſar be a king he muft be honoured; but Ceſar isa 
ting; therefore, &c. This may be changed thus, Every king muſt be 
honoured ; but Cæſar is a king ; therefore, &c. Eo 
II. If the mgjor propoſition only be conditional, the conclution is 
ca'egorical : But if the minor or both be cenditiona!, the concluſion 


is alto conditional; as, the worſhippers of images are idolators : if 


the Papiſts worſhip a crucifix, they are worſhippers of an image; 
therefore, if the Papiſts worſhip a crucifix, they are idolators. But 
this ſort of ſyllogiſms ſhould be avoided as much as poſſible in diſ- 
pulation, becauſe they greatly embarraſs a cauſe : The ſyllogiſms, 
whoſe major only is hypothetical, are very frequent, and uſed with 
great adyantage. | 180 

II. A digunctire ſyllogiſm is when the major propoſition is disjunc- 
tive: as, The earth moves in a circle or an ellivkis - but it does not 
move in a circle; therefore it moves in an ellipſis. : 

A digjundive ſyllogiſm may have many members or parts: thus, it 
is either ſpring, ſummer, autumn, or winter; but it is not ſpring, au- 
tumn or winter; therefore it is ſummer. 

The true method of arguing here, is (from the affertion of one, 
to the denial of the reſt, or from the denial of one or more, to the 
aſlertion of what remains; but the major thould be ſo framed, that 
the ſeveral parts of it cannot be true together, though one of them 
is evidently true. 

III. A relalire ſyllogiſm requires the major propoſition to ber ela- 
tive; ae, where Chriſt is, there thall his f{eryants be; but Chriſt!s 
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in heaven ; therefore his ſervants ſhall be there alſo. Or, as is the 

captain, fo are his ſoldiers; but the captain is a coward : therefore 

his ſoldiers are ſo too, 

Arguments that relate to the doctrine of proportion, muſt be re- 
ferred to this head: as, © As two are to four, ſo are three to ſix ; 
but two make the half of four; therefore thtee make the halt of 

| fix.” Beſides theſc, there is another ſort of ſyllogiſm which is very 
natural and common, and yet authors take very little notice of 
it, _ it by an improper name, and deſcribe it very defectiyely ; 
and that is, | | 

IV. A connexive fyllogiſm. This ſome have called copwulatire ; but 
it does by no means require the major to be a copulative nor a compound 
propotition (according to the definition given of it, Part II. Chap. II. 
Sect. 6.) but it requires that two or more ideas be ſo connected 
either in the complex ſubje& or predicate of the major, that if one 
of them be affirmed or denied in the minor, common ſenſe will na- 
turally thew us what will be the conſequence. It would be very 
tedious and uſeleſs to frame particular rules about them, as will ap- 
pear by the following examples, which are very various, and yet 
may be farther multiplied. 5 5 8 | 

(J.) Meekneſs and humility always go together: Moſes was a 
man of meekneſs; therefore Moſes was alſo humble. Or we may 
form this minor, Pharoah was no humble man; therefore he was 
not meek. 

2.) No man can ſerve God and Mammon; the covetous man 
ſerves Mammon; therefore he cannot ſerve God. Or the minor 
may run thus, the true Chriſtian ſerves God, therefore he does not 
ſerve Mammon. | 

3.) Gerivs muſt join with. ſtudy to make a great man, Florino 
has genius, but he cannot ſtudy ; therefore Florino will never 
be a great man. Or thus, Quintus ſtudies hard, but has no ge- 
mus; theretore Quintus will never be a great man. | 

4.) Gulo cannot make a dinner without fleſh and tiſh ; there was 
” fiſh to be gotten to-day ; therefore Gulo this day cannot make 
adinner. | 

(5.) London and Paris are in different latitudes ; the latitude of 
London is 56 degrees; therefore this cannot be the latitude of 

aris. : 

(6.) Joſeph and Benjamin had one mother; Rachel was the mo- 
ther of Joſeph ; therefore the was Benjamin's mother too. 85 

(7.) The father and the ſun are of equal ſtature ; the father is 
bx feet high: therefore the ſon ĩs six feet high alſo. 

8. Pride is inconfiſtent with innocence; angels have innocence; 
inerefore they have no pride. Or thus, devils have pride; there- 
bore they have not innocence. 3 

might multiply other inſtances of theſe connexire ſyllogiſms, by 

"nging in all ſorts of exceptive, excluſive, comparative, and. modal propo- 
ons into the compoſition of them; for all theſe may be wrought 
mo comjundtive, as well as into ſimple ſyllogiſms, and thereby we may 
"ing 5 xz. But it would waſte time and paper without 

profit, 
, Concernin theſe variqus kinds of conjunctive ſyllogiſms, take 
ele two obſervations. 
io ere. I. Moſt of them may he transformed into categorical ſyllo- 
ax. by thoſe who have a wind to prove the truth of them that 
mA or ney may he eatily converted into each other by changing 
| e forms o ſpeecch. 5 
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II. Theſe conjun@ive ſyllogiſms are ſeldom deficient or faulty in 
the form of them; for ſuch à deficiency would be diſcovered at firſt 

lance generally by common reaſon, without any artificial rules ot 

ogick : The chief care therefore is to ſee that the major propoſi. 
tion be true, upon which the whole force of the argument u ually 


depends. | 
SecT. VI.—Of compound Syllogijhis. 

WE properly call thoſe compound ſyllogiſms, which are made of 
two or more ſingle ſyllogifms, and may be reſolved into them, The 
chief kinds are theſe : epichirema, dilemma, projyllogiſmus, aud forites, 
I. Epichirema is a ſyllogiſm which contains the proof of the major 
or minor, or both, before it draws the concluſion. This is often 
uſed in writing, in public ſpeeches, and in common converſation; 
that fo each part of the diſcourſe may be confirmed and put out of 
doubt, as it moves on toward the concluſion, which was chiefly de. 
ngned. Take this inſtance: | 

Sickneſs may be good for us; for it weans us from the pleaſures 
of life, and makes us think of dying; 

But we are uneaſy under fickneſs, which appears by our im. 
patience, complaints, groanings, &c. | 
j Therefore we are uneaſy ſometimes under that which is good 

or us. 0 

Another inſtance you may ſee in Cicero's oration in defence of 
Milo, who had flain Clodius. His major propoſition is, that it is lax- 
ful for one man to kill another who lies in wait to kill him, which 
he proves from the cuſtom of nations, from natural equity, exam- 
ples, &c. his minor is, that Clodius laid wait for Milo; which he 

roves by his arms, guards, &c. and then infers the concluſion, that 


it was lawful for Milo to kill Clodius. 6 
II. A Dilemma is an argument which divides the whole into all its 


parts or members by a digjundire propoſition, and then infers ſome- is 
thing concerning each part which is finally inferred concerning the as 
whole. Inftances of this are frequent; as, In this life we muſt either it 
obey our vicious inclinations, or reſiſt them: To obey them, will ＋ 
bring fin and ſorrow; to teſiſt them is laborious and painful, ca 
therefore we cannot be perfectly free from ſorrow or pain in this life. 
A dilemma becomes faulty or ineffectual three ways: Firſt, when di 
the members of the diviſion are not well oppoſed, or not fully cl, 
enumerated ; for then the major is falſe. Secondly, When what 5 
is aſſerted concerning each part is not juſt; for then the minor is not ret 
true. Thirdly, When it may be retorted with equal force upon him th 
ent 


who utters it. ; ; 
There was a famous ancient inſtance of this caſe, wherein 3 r. 


dilemma was retorted. Euathlus pro iſed Protagoras a rew! 


when he had taught him tlie art of pleading, and it was to be paid the cat 
firſt day that he gained any caule in the court. After a confider- boy 
able time Protagoras goes to law with Euathlus for the reward, and du; 
uſes this dilemma ; Either the cauſe will go on my tide, or on yours: at 
if the cauſe goes on my fide, you muſt pay me according to tt oy 

im 


ſentence of the judge: it the cauſe goes on your ſide, you mult pa 
me according to your bargain: Thcrefore, whether the cauſe got 
for me or againſt me, you muſt pay me the reward. But Euatblus 
retorted this dilemma thus: Either I ſhall gain the cauſe or loſe": 
it I gain the cauſe, then nothing will be due to you according tv the 
ſentence of the judge: But if I loſe the cauſe, nothing will be due l 
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you according to my bargain : therefore, whether I loſe or gain the 
cauſe, I will not pay you, for nothing will be due to you. 

Note 1. A dilemma is uſually deſcribed as though it always proved 
the abſurdity, inconvenience, or unreaſonableneſs of ſome opinion 
or practice; and this is the moſt common deſign of it; but it is plain, 
thai it may allo be uſed to prove the truth or advantage of any thing 

ropoſed: as, In heaven we thall either have deſires, or not: if we 
— no deſires, then we have full ſatisfaction; if we have deſires, 
they hall be ſatistied as fait as they ariſe; therefore in heaven we 
ſhall be completely ſatisfied. 

Note 2. This ſort of argument may be compoſed of three or more 
members, and may be called a trilenma. . 

III. A projyllogifin is when two or more ſyllogiſms are ſo connected 
together, that the conclufion of the former is the major or minor of 
the foilowing : as, blood cannot think, but the ſoul of man thinks; 
therefore the ſoul of man is not blood ; but the ſoul of a brute is his 

blood, according to the ſcripture ; therefore the foul of man is dit- 
ferent from the ſoul of a brute. See another inſtance in the Intro- 
duction to this Treatiſe. 7 | | 
IV. A rites is when ſeveral middle terms are choſen to connect 
one another ſucceſſively in ſeveral p-opofitions, till the laſt propoſi- 
tion connects its predicate with the firſt ſubject. Thus, All men of 
revenge have their ſouls often uncaſy ; uncaſy ſouls are a plague to 
themſelves; now to be one's own plague is folly in the extreme; 
therefore all men of revenge are extreme foollss. 

The Apoſtle ; Rom. viii. 29. gives us an inſtance of this fort of 
argument, if it were reduced to exact form, Whom he foreknezs, thoſe he 
predeſtinated ; whom he predeſtinated he called ; whom he called he juſtified ; 
whom he juſtified he glorified ; therefore whom he foreknew he glorified. 
Io theſe ſyllogiſms it may not be improper to add induction, which 
is, when from ſeveral particular propoſitions we infer one general ; 
as, The doctrine of the Socinians cannot be proved from the Goſpels, 
it cannot be proved from the Acts of the Apoſtles, it cannot be 
proved from Ne Epiſtles, nor the Book of Revelation; therefore it 
cannot be proved from the New Teſtament. 

Vote, 'I'his ſort of argument is often defective, becauſe there is not 
due care taken to enumerate all the particulars on which the con- 
cluſion ſhould depend, | | 

All theſe four kinds of ſyllogiſms in this ſection may be called 


redundant, becauſe they have more than three propofitions. But 


there is one ſort of ſyllogiſm which is defective, and is called an 
enthymem, becauſe only the conclufion with one of the premiſes is ex- 
reſſed, while the other is ſuppoſed and reſerved in the mind: Thus, 
here is no true religion without good morals: therefore a knave 
cannot be truly religious: Or thus, Ir is our duty to love our neigh- 
bours as our elves; therefore there are but few who perform their 
duty, PEE, 5 | 
. Note, This is the moſt common fort of argument amongſt man- 
kind both in writing and in ſpeaking; for it would take up too much 
ume, and too much retard the diſcourſe, to draw out all our argu- 
ments in mood and figure. Beſides, mankind love to have ſo much 
compliment paid to their underſtandings, as to ſuppoſe that they 
now the major or minor, which is ſuppreſſed and implied, when you 
pronounce the other premiſe and the concluſion. 4 
If there be any debate about this argument, the ſyllogiſm muſt be 
completed in order to try its force and goodnels, by adding the 
ablent propoſitions. 
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Sect. VII.—0f the middle Terms, of common Places or Topics, and Tncen- 
| tion of Arguments. ; 


THE next diviſion of ſyllogiſms is according to the middle term, 
which is made uſe of inthe proof of any propoſition. Now the 
middle term (as we have hinted before) is often called argument, be- 
cauſe the force of the {yllogiſm NE upon it. We muſt make a 
little delay here to treat briefly of the doctrine of topics, or places 
whence middle terms or arguments are drawn. 

All arts and ſciences have ſome general ſubjects which belong to 
them, which are called topics or common places ; becauſe middle terms 
are borrowed, and arguments derived from them for the proof of 
the various propoſitions which we have occaſion to diſcourſe of, 
The topics of grammar, are etymology, noun, verb, conſtruction, 
hgnification, &c. The topics of logick, are genus, ſpecies, differ. 
ence, property, definition, diviſion, &c. he topics of ontology, 
or metaplyſics, are cauſe, effect, action, paſſion, identity, oppoh- | 
tion, ſubjeR, adjunR, ſign, &c. The topics of morality, or ethics, 
are law, fin, duty, authority, freedom of will, command, threat- 
ening, reward, puniſhment, &c. The topics of theology, are 
God, Chriſt, faith, hope, worſhip, ſalvation, &c. 

To theſe ſeveral topics there belong 13 obſervations, 
axioms, canons, or rules *, which are laid down in their proper 
ſciences ; as, | 

Grammar hath ſuch canons, namely, Words in a different con- 
ſtruction obtain a different ſenſe. ords derived from the ſame 
ex gra hy may probably have ſome affinity in their original mean- 

g. &c. Canons in Logick are ſuch as theſe, Every part of a divi- 
ſion tingly taken muſt contain Jeſs than the whole. A definition 
muſt be peculiar and proper to the thing defined. Whatever 1s 
_ affirmed or denied of the genus, may be affirmed or denied of the 

ſpecies, &c. Mcatepla/i-al canons are ſuch as theſe ; Final cauſes 
belong only to intelligent agents. It a natural and neceſſary cauſe 
operate, the effect will follow, &c. and there are large catalogues of 
many more in each diſtin ſcience. | 

Now it has been the cuſtom of thoſe who teach Logick or Rheto- 
rick, to direct their diſciples when they want an argument, to con- 
fult the ſeveral topics which are ſuited to their ſubje&s of diſcourſe, 
and to rummage over the definitions, diviſions, and canons that 
belong to each topic. This is called the invention of an argument : and 
it is taught with much ſolemnity in ſome ſchools. 

I grant there may be good uſe of this practice for perfons of 4 
lower genius, when they are to compoſe any diſcourſe for the pub- 
lic; or for thoſe of ſuperior parts, to refreſh their memory, and re- 
vive their acquaintance with a ſubje& which has been long abſent 
from their thoughts, or when their natural ſpirits labour under indiſ- 
poſition and languor : but when a man of moderate ſagacity, has 
made himſelf maſter of his theme by juſt diligence and enquny, he 
has ſeldom need to run knocking at the doors of all the topics tha 
he may furniſh himſelf with argument or matter of ſpeaking : And 
indeed it is only a man of ſenſe and judgment that can uſe comm 
places or topics well ; for amongſt this variety he only knows what 18 
fit to be left out, as well as what is fit to be ſpoken. 


A canon is a propoſition declaring ſome property of the labjoct which is not ex- 
preſſed in the definition or diviſion of it, 2 h 
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By ſome, logical writers this buſineſs, of topics and invention is 
treated of in ſuch a manner with mathematical figures and diagrams, 
filled with the barbarous technical words, Napcas, Nipeis, Ropcos, 
Nojrop, Fe. as though an ignorant lad were to be led mechanically 
in certain artificial harnefles and trammels to find out arguments 
to prove or refute any POOP whatſoever, without any rational 
knowledge of the ideas. Now there 1s no need to throw words of 
contempt on ſuch a practice: the very deſcription of it carries re- 
proof and ridicule in abundance. : 3 


SecT. VIII.—Of vera Kinds of Arguments and Demonſtrations. 


WE proceed now to the diviſion of ſyllogiſms according to the 
middle term; and in this part of our treatiſe the ſyllogiſms them- 
{elves are properly called arguments, and aie thus diſtributed. 

I. Arguments are called grammatical, logical, metaphyſical, ' phyſical, 
moral, mechanical, theological, &c. according to the art, ſcience, or ſub- 


| ject, whence the middle term or topic is borrowed. Ihus, it we 


prove that no man ſhall ſteal from his neighbour, becauſe the 
ſcripture forbids it, this is a theological argument: if we prove it 
from the laws of the land, it is political: but if we prove it fromthe 
principles of reaſon and equity the argument is moral. | 

Il. Arguments are either certain and evident, or doub{ful and merely 

robe. ble. | 
f Frobable arguments are thoſe whoſe concluſions are proved by ſome 
probable medium; as, This hill was once a church- yard, or a field 
of battle, becauſe there are many human bones found here. This 
is not a certain argument, for human bones might have been con- 
eyed there ſome other way. Ps 

[cident and certain arguments are called demonſtrations ; for they 
prove their concluſions by clear mediums and undoubted pggnciples ; 
and they are generally divided into theſe two lorts : | 

J. e eee a priori, which prove the effect by its neceſ- 
lary cauſe ; as, I prove the ſcripture is infallibly true, becauſe it is 
the word of God, who cannot lie. | 

2. Demonſtrations a poſteriori, which infer the cauſe from its ne- 
ceſſary effect: as, I infer there nath been the hand of ſome artificer 


here, becauſe I fand a curious figure. Or, I infer, there is a God, 


from the works of his wiſdom in the viſible world, 

The laſt of theſe is called demon/tratio x ors, becauſe it proves only 
the exiſtence of a thing: the firſt is named demonſtratio +. H, be- 
cauſe it ſhews alſo the cauſe of exiſtence. | 

But Note, That though theſe two ſorts of arguments are moſt 
peculiarly called demon/rations, yet generally any ſtrong and con- 
'ncing argument obtains that name; and it is the euſtom of mathe- 
maticians to call all their arguments demonſtrations, from what 
medium ſoever they derive them. : 

III. Arguments are divided into artificial and tnartificial, A 

An artificial argument is taken from the nature and circumſtances 
ot the things; and if the argument be ſtrong, it produces a natural 
certainty; as, The world was firſt created by God, becauſe nothing 
can create itſelf, | 'E | 8 

An inartificial argument is the teſtimony. of another; and this is 
Called original, when our information proceeds immediately from 
ue perſons concerned, or from eye or ear-witneſs of a fact: It is 
Called tradition, hen it is delivered by the report of others. 

We have taken notice before, the teſtimony. is either divine or 
* 
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human. If the human teſtimony be ftrong, it produces a moral 
certainty ; but divine teſtimony produces a ſuper natural certain, 
which is far ſuperior. Hs | 

Note, Arguments taken from human teftimony, as well as from 
laws and rules of equity, are called moral ; and indeed the fame 
name is alſo applied to every ſort of argument which is drawn from 
the free actions of God, or the contingent actions of men, wherein 
we cannot ariſe to a natural certainty, but content ourſelves with 
an high degree of probability, which in many caſes is ſcarce inferior to 
natural certainty. | 

IV. Arguments are either direct or indirect. It is a dire argument, 
where the middle term is ſuch as proves the queſtion ittelt, and 
infers that very propoſition which was the matter of enquiry. An 
indirect or oblique argument, proves or retutes ſome other . 
and thereby makes the thing enquired appear to be true by plain 
conſequence. | | | 

Several arguments are called indirect; as, (I.) When ſome 
contradictory propofition is proved to be falſe, improbahle or im- 
poſſible: or when upon fuppoſition of the falſehood, or denial of 
the doh (gen propofition, fome abſurdity is inferred. Ihis is called 
=> per impaſſibile, or a reductio ad abjurdum. (2.) When ſome 

other propoſition is proved to be true which is leſs probable, and 
thence it follows that the original propoſition is true, becauſe it 1s 

more probable. This is an argument ex minzs prodabili ad magis. (3. 
When any other proposition is proved, upon which it was before 
agreed to yield the original queſtion. "I his is an argument en conceſſ, 

V. There is yet another rank of arguments which have Latin 
names; their true diſtinction is derived from the topics or middle 
terms which are uſed in them, though they are called an addrefs to 
our judgment, our faith, our ignorance, our profeſſion, our modeſty, and 
our prfhons. FO 

1. If an argument be taken from the nature or exiſtence of things, 

_ addreſſed to the reaſon of mankind it is called argumentum ad 
Judicium. 

2. When it is borrowed from ſome convincing teſtimony, it is c- 
gumentum ad fideum, an addreſs to our faith. 8 

3. When it is drawn from any inſuffieient medium whatſoever, 
and yet the oppoſer has not {kill to refute or anfwer it, this is argi- 
mentum ad ignorantiam, an addrets to our ignorance. 

4, When it is built upon the profeſſed principles or opinions of 
the perſons with whom we argue, whether the opinions be true 0! 
falſe, it is named argumentum ad hominem, an addreſs to our profeſſed 
principles. St. Paul often uſes this argument when he reaſons with 
the Jews, and when he ſays, I jpeak as a men. 

5. When the ent it fetched from the ſentiments of fome 
wiſe, great, or — — whoſe authority we reverence and hard 
— oppoſe, it is called argumentzm ad terecandiam, an addreſs to ou 
m 


6. Ladd finally, When an argument is borrowed from any topics 


which are ſuited to engage the inclinations and pafſions of the 
hearers on the fide of the Seaker, rather than to convince the judg: 
ment, this is argumentum ad paſſiones, an addreſs to the paſſions ; or ifi 
be made publickly, it is called ad populum, or an appeal to the people. 
After all theſe diviſions of ſyllogitms or arguments ariſing from the 
middle term, there is one diſtinction proper to be mentioned which 
ariſes from the premiſes. An argument is called uniform, when 
both the premiſes are derived from the ſame ſpring of knowle0z% 
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whether it be ſenfe, reaſon, conſcioufneſs, human faith, or divine 


faith: but when the two premiſes are derived from different ſprings 


f knowledge, it is called a et argument. 

Whether the concluſion muſt be called human or divine, when one 
or both premiſes are matters of dixiue Faith, but the concluſion is 
drawn by human reaſon, I leave to be diſputed and determined in the 
ſchools of theology. | - : 

Thuskthe ſecond chapter is finiſhed, and a particular account given 
of all the chief kinds of /yliogiſins or arguments which are mage uſe 
of among men, or treated of in Logick, together with ſpecial rules 
for the formation of them, as far as is neceflary. 3 

If a ſyllogiſm agrees with the rules which are given for the con- 
ſtruction and regulation of it, it is called a true argument: if it diſ- 
agrees with theſe rules, it is a paralogiſm or falſe argument: but when 
afalſe argument puts on the face and appearance of a true one, then 


it is properly called a @phijin or fallacy, which ſhall be the ſubject of 


the next chapter. 
CHAP. III. Tie Doctrine of Sophisms. 


From truth nothing can really follow but what is true: when- 
ſoever therefore we find a falſe concluſion drawn from premiſes 
which ſeem to be true, there muſt be ſome fault in the deduction or 
inference ; or elſe one of of the premiſes is not true in the ſenſe 
in which it is uſed in that argument. | 

When an argument carries the face of truth with it, and yet leads 
us into mĩſtake, it is a /ophi/n ; and there is ſome need of a particu- 
ler deſcription of theſe fallacious arguments, that we may with mere 
caſe and readineſs detect and ſolve them. i 


SECT. I. Of ſereral Kinds of Sophijins, and their Solution, 


AS the rules of right judgment, and of good ratiocination, often 
coincide with each other, ſo the doctrine of prejudices, which 
es treated of in the ſecond part of Logick, has anticipated a great 


deal of what might be ſaid on the ſubject of h; yet I ſhall 


mention the moſt remarkable ſprings of falſe argumentation, which 
are reduced by logiciaus to ſome = the following heads. 

I. The firſt fort of ſophiſm is called ignoratzo elenc/i, or a miſtake 
of the queſtion ; that is, when ſomething elſe is proved which has 
neither any neceſſary connexion or confiſtency with the thing en- 


(quired, and conſequently gives no determination to the enquiry, 


tough it may ſeem at. firſt . to determine the queſtion; as, if 
any thould conclude that St. Paul was not a native Jew, by proving 


lat he was born a Roman: or if they ſhould pretend to determine 


nat he was neither Roman nor /ew, by proving that he was born at 

larſus in Cilicia, theſe ſophiſms are refuted by ſhewing that all theſe 

meg may be true; for he was born of Jewith parents in the city of 
aſus, and by ſome peculiar privilege granted to his parents, or his 

ee city, he was born a denizen of Rome. Thus there is neither 

. 2 three characters of the apoſtle inconſiſtent with each other, 

» 3 the proving one of them true does not refute the 
Or if the queſtion be propoſed, Whether the exceſt of wine can be 
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hurtful to him that drinks it, and the ſophiſter ſhould prove that it 
revives his ſpirits, it exhilarates his ſoul, it gives a man courage, and 
makes him ſtrong and active, and then he takes it for granted that 
he has proved his point, 

But the reſpondent may eaſily thew, that though wine may do all 
this, yet it may be finally kuriful both to the ſoul and body of him that 
drinks it to exceſs. | 

Diſputers when they grow warm, are ready to run into this fal- 
lacy : they dreſs up the opinion of their adverlary as they please, 
and. aſcribe ſentiments to him which he doth not acknowledge; and 
when they have with a great deal of pomp attacked and contounded 
theſe images of ſtraw of their own making, they triumph over their 
adverſary as though they had utterly contuted his opinion, 

It is a fallacy of the fame kind which a diſputant is guilty of, when 
he finds that his adverfary is too hard for him, and that he cannot 
fairly prove the queſtion firſt propoſed ; he then with flyneſs and 
ſubtlety turns the diſcourſe aſide to ſome other kindred point which 
he can prove, and exults in that new argument wherein his oppo- 

nent never coatradited bim. | 
The way to prevent this fallacy is by keeping the eye fixed on 
the preciſe point of diſpute, and neither wandering from it ourſelves, 
nor ſuffering our antagoniſt to wander from it, or ſubſtitute any thing 
elſe in its room. | 
II. The next ſophiſm is called petitio principii, or a ſuppoſition of 
what is not granted; that is, when any propoſition is proved by 
the ſame propoſition in other words, or by fomethiag that is equally 
uncertain and diſputed : as if any one undertake to prove that he 
human ſhul is extended through all the parts of the body becauſe it reſides 
in every member, which 1s but the ſame thing in other words, Or, 
if a Papiſt ſhould pretend to prove that his religion is the only Ca- 
tholic religion: and is derived from Chriſt and his apoſties, “ be- 
cauſe it agrees with the doctrine of all the fathers of the church, all 
the holy martyrs, and all the Chriſtian world throughout all ages :” 
whereas this 1s the great point in conteſt, whether their religion 
does agree with that of all the ancients and the primitive Chull- 
tlans, or no. : | ow Fg 
III. That fort of fallacy which is called a circle, is very near a-kin 
to the petitio principiz; as when one of the premiſes in a {yllogiſm l 
1 and oppoſed, and we intend to prove it by the conclu- 
ion: or, when in a train of ſyllogiſms we prove the laſt by recur- 
ring to what was the concluſion of the firſt, Ihe Papiſts are a- 
mous at this ſort of fallacy, when they prove the ſcripture to be the 
word of God by the authority or infallible teſtimony of their 
church; and when they are called to ſhew the infallible authority 9 
their church, they pretend to prove it by the ſcripture, | 
IV. The next kind of ſonkifin is called non cauſu pro cauſa, or the 
affignation of a faiſe cauſe. . This the peiipatetick philoſophers wet 
guilty of continually, when they e that certain beings, which 
they called ſubſiuntiul forms, were the ſprings of colour, motion, 
vegetation, and the various operations of natural beings in the ai 
mate and inanimate world; when thev informed us that nature 38 
terribly afraid of a vacuum; and that this was the cauſe why the 4. 
ter would not fall out of a long tube if it was turned upſide down; 
the moderns as well as the ancients fall often into this fallacy, Wi 
yy poſitively afhgn the reaſons of natural appearances, withou: 
ſufficient experiments to prove them. | ; 
Aſtrologers are oyer-run with this fort of fallacies, and they cb 
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it the people groſsly by pretending to tell fortunes, and to deduce the 
ad cauſe of the various occurrences in the lives of men from the vari- 
at ous poſitions of the ſtars and planets, which they call aſpects. 
When comets and eclipſes of the ſun and moon are conſtrued to 
all ſignify the fate of princes, the revolution of ſtates, famine, wats 
hat and calamities of all Kinds, it 1s a fallacy that belongs to this rank 
of ſophijms, g | 9 ; „ 
al- here is ſcarce any thing more common in human life than this 
le, ſort of deceitful argument. It any two accidental events happen to 
nd concur, one is preſently made the cauſe of the other. If TLitius 
ed wronged his neighbour of a guinea, and in fix months after he fell 
eir down and broke his leg,“ weak men will impute it to the divine ven- 
geance on Jitius for his former injuſtice, This ſophiſm was found 
en alſo in the early days of the world: for when holy Job was ſurrounded 
not with uncommon miſeries, his own friends interred, that he was a 
nd moſt heinous criminal, and charged him with aggravated guilt as | 
ich the cauſe of his calamilies ; though God himfelt by a voice from | 
po- heaven ſolved this uncharitable ſophiſm, and cleared his ſervant | 
Job of that charge. ; | 
on How frequent is it among men to impute crimes to wrong per- | 
es, ſon? We 100 often charge that upon the wicked contrivance and | 
ing premiditated malice of a neighbour, which aroſe merely from ig- | 
norance, or from an unguarded temper. And on the other hand 
1 of when we have a mind to excuſe ourſelves, we practiſe the ſame 
by ſophiſm and charge that upon our inadvertence or our ignorance, 
ally winch perhaps was deſigned wickednels, What is really done 
the by a necefiity of circumſtances, we ſometimes impute to choice, 
des And again, we charge that upon neceſſity wluch was really deſired 
Or, and choſen. 8 
Ca- Someumes a perſon acts out of judgment, in oppoſition to his 
be- inclination; another perfon perhaps acts the fame thing out of in- 
, all clination, and againſt his judgment. It is hard for us to deter- 
"Tas mine with atlurance, what are the inward ſprings and ſecret cauſes 
7100 of every man's conduct; and therefore we e be cautious and 
Uil- flow in paſſing a judgment where the caſe is hot exceeding evident: 
and if we ſhould miſtake, let it rather be on the charitable, than 
-kin on the cenſorious ſide. | 
mis It is the ſame ſophiſm that charges mathematical learsing with 
clu- leading the minds of men to ſcepticiſin and infidelity, and as unjuſtly accu- 
cut- ſes the new philoſophy of paving the way to hereſy and ſchiſm. Thus 
x the reformation from Popery has been charged with the murder 
the 


| and blood of. millions, which in truth is to be imputed to the 
their tyranny of the princes and the ꝓrieſts, who would not ſuffer the people 
ty o to re form their ſentiments and their practices according to the word 
of God. 'I'bus Chriianity in the primitive ages was charged by the 


r the heathens with all the calamities which befel the Roman Empire, 
were becaute the Chriſtians renounced the heathen gods and idols. : 
hich The way to relieve ourſelves from thoſe ſophiſms, and to ſe- 
tion, cure ourſelves from the danger of falling into them is an honeſt 
am and diligent enquiry into the real nature and cauſes of things, with 
was a conſtant watchfulneſs againſt all thoſe prejudices that might warp 
wa- the judgmeat aſide from truth in that enquiry. . 
n; V. The next is called fallacia-accidentis, Or a ſophiſm wherein we 
nch pronounce concerning the nature and eſſutiul properties of any ſubs. 
hou! ject according to ſomething which is merely accidental to it, This 
; is a-kin to the former, and is alſo very frequent in human life. 80 
heat if Opium or the Peruvian bark, has ho uted imprudently or ua- 


* 
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fucceſsfully, whereby the patient has received injury, fome weaker 
people abſolutely pronounce againſt the uſe of the bark or opium 
upon all occaſions whatſoever, and are ready to call them | pas 
So wine has been the accidental occafion of drunkenneſs and quar- 
rels; learning and printing may have been the accidental cauſe of 
fedition in a ſtate? the reading of the bible, by accident, has 
been abuſed to promote herefies or deſtructive errors; and for 
theſe reaſons they have all been pronounced eri things. Mahomet 
forbade his followers the uſe of wine ; the Turks diſcourage learning 
in their dominion ; and the FPeapiſts forbid the feripture to be read by 
the Laity. But how very unreaſonable are theſe inferences, and 
theſe prohibitions which are built upon them ! 

VI. The next jophiſin borders upon the former; and that is, 
when we argue from that which is true in particular circumſtan- 
ces, to prove the ſame thing true ab/olutely, /imply, and ablrafted from 
all circumſtances ; this is called in the ſchools a {lophitm, a dio ſecundum 
quid ad dictum ſimpliciter; as, Ihat which is bought in the ſhambles 
is eaten for dinner; raw meat is bought in the ſhambles ; there- 
fore raw meat is eaten for dinner. Gr thus, Livy writes fables and 
improbalities, when he deſcribes prodiges and omens ; therefore 
Livy*s Roman hiſtory is never to be believed in any thing. Or 
thus, There may be ſome miſtake of tranſcribers in ſome part of 
ſcripture ; therefore ſcripture alone is not a ſafe guide for our faith. 

his fort of ſophiſm has its rerere alſo ; as when we argue from 
that which is true ſimply and abſolutely, to prove the ſame thing 
true in all particular circumſtances whatſoecer® ; as if a traitor ſhould 
argue from the fixth commandment, Thou halt not kid a man, to 
prove that he himſelf ought not to be hanged :. or if a madman 
mould tel! me, I ought not to withhold his ſword from him, be- 
cauſe no man ought to withhold the property of another, 

Thefe two laſt ipecies of ſophiſms are eafily folved, by ſhewing 
the difference betwixt things in their ab/olute nature, and the ſame 
things ſurrounded with peculiar circumſtances, and conſidered in 
regard to ſpecial times, places, perſons and occaſions; or by ſhew- 
ing the difference between a moral and a metaphysical univerſality, 
pots that the proposition will hold good in one cafe, but not in the 
other. uy 
VII. The ſophiſms of compoſition and diriſion come next to be 
mentioned. | | | 
The ſophiſm of compoſition is when we infer any thing concern- 
ing ideas in a compounded ſenſe, which is only true in a divided ſenſe. 
And when it is ſaid in the goſpel that Chrif made the blind to ſee, and 
the deaf to hear, and the lame to walk, we ought not to infer hence 
that Chriſt performed contradictions ; but thoſe who were blind 
before, were made to fee, and thole who were deaf before, 
were made to hear, &c. So when the ſcripture affures us, the 
worft of ſinners may be fuced ; it signiſies only, that-they who have been 
the worſt of sinners may repent and be ſaved, not that they had 
be ſaved in their sins. Or if any one ſhould argue thus, Iwo an 
three are even and odd; five axe two and three ; therefore five are 
even and odd. Here that is very faliely inferred concerning two 
and three in union, which is only true of them divided. 32 

The ſophiſm of girijion is when we infer the ſame thing concern- 
ing ideas in a divided ſenſe, which is only true in a compounded 

* This is arguing from a moral univerſality, which admits of ſome exceptions, in 
he ſame manner as may be argued irom mataphiyſical or a natural univerſality, 
twhich admits of no exception, : 
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T ; as, if we ſhould pretend to prove that every ſoldier in the 
4 "Grecian army put an hundred thouſand Persians to flight, becauſe 
bs the Grecian ſoldiers did ſo. Or if a man ſhould argue thus, five is 
b one number ; two and three are five; therefore two and three ate 
f one number. | | 


5 This ſort of ſophiſms is committed when the word all is taken 
F in a collective and a diſtributive ſenſe, without a due diſtinction; as, 
a if any one ſhould reaſon thus; All the musical inſtruments of the 
5 Jewiſh temple made a noble concert, the harp was a musical in- 
* itrument of the Jewiſh temple ; therefore the harp made a noble 
d concert. Here the word all in the major is collective, whereas | 
ſuch a conclusion requires that the word all ſhould be diſtributive. | 
h It is the ſame fallacy when the univerſal word all or no refers to | 
be ſpecies in one proposition, and to indiriduals in another; as, All ani- | 
a mals were in Noah's ark; therefore no animals periſhed in the 
” flood; whereas in the premiſe all animals signifies ecery kind of 
* animals, which does not exclude or deny the drowning of a thouſand 
individuals. | 85 | 
q VIII. The laſt ſort of ſophiſms ariſes from our abu/e of the abi 
N guity of words, which is the largeſt and moſt extensive kind of fallacy; 
| nd indeed ſeveral of the former fallacies might be reduced to this 
head. f | 
. When the words or phraſes are plainly equivocal, they are call- 
n ed ſophiſms of equivocation ; as, if we ſhould argue thus: He that 
8 ſends forth a book into the light desires it to be read; he that 
d throws a book into the fire, ſends it into the light ; the efore 
(0 he that throws a book into the fire desires it to be read. 
4p This ſophiſm, as well as the foregoing. and all of the like nature, 
* are ſolved by ſnewing the different ſenſes of the words, terms or phra- 


ſes. Here /ight in the major propoſition ſignifies the public view of the 
'S vou; in the minor it ſignifies the brightneſs of flame and. fire ; and 
Ie therefore the ſyllogiſm has four terms, or rather it has no middle 


in term, and proves nothing. 5 L 

A But where ſuch groſs equivocations and ambiguities appear in ar- 
J's ments, there is httle danger of impoſing upon ourſelves or others. 
ic WF ihe greateſt» danger, and which we are perpetually expoſed to 


in reaſoning, is, where the two ſenſes or 3 of one term 
b 


are near a- Kin, and not plainly diſtinguiſhed, and yet they are really 

ſuffcĩiently different in heir ſenſe to lead us into great miſtakes, if 
n- we are not watchful. And indeed the greateſt part of controver- 
7 hes in the ſacred or civil life, ariſe from the different ſenſes that are 
id put upon words, and the different ideas which are included in them; 
5 as have been ſhewn at large in the firſt part of Logick, Chap. IV. 
1d which treats of words and terms. 3 8 M 
©, There is after all theſe, another ſort of ſophiſm which is wont to 
he be called an imperfet enumeration or a falſe induction, when from a fe 
-0 experiments or obſervations men infer general theorems and univer- 
q lal propofitions. But this is ſufficiently noticed in the foregoing 
i chapter, where we treated of that ſort of ſyllogiſm which is called 
. induction. 1 1 1 * 
Y - oo 

SECT. II. Two general Tefts of true Syllogiſms, and Methods of jolving 
n- a all Sopluſms. | 


BESIDES the ſpecial deſcription of true ſyllogiſms and ſophiſms 
ateady given, and the rules by which the one are framed, and the 
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other refuted, there are theſe two general methods of reducing all 
ſyllogitms whatſoever to a teſt of their truth or falſchood, 

I. The firſt is, that the“ premiſes muſt, at leaſt implicitly, con. 
tain the concluſion; or thus, one of the premiſes muſt contain the 
_ concluſion, and the other muſt ſhew that the concluſion is contained 
in it. he reaſon of this rule is this; when any propoſition is of. 
fered to be proved, it is neceflary to find another propoſition which 
confirms it, which may be called the containing propoſition ; but be. 
cauſe the fecond — not contain the firſt in an expreſs manner, 
and in the ſame words *, therefore it is neceſlary that a third or oſ- 
tenfive propoſition be found out, to ſhew that the ſecond propoti. 
tion contains the firſt, which was to be proved. Let us make an ex. 

riment of this ſyllogiſnd: Wholoever is a ſlave to his natural in- 
clinations is miferable ; the wicked man is a ſlave to his natural 
inclinations : therefore the wicked man is miſerable.” Here it is 
evident that the major propoſition contains the conclusion; for un- 
der the general character of a flave to natural inclinations, a wicked 
man is contained or included; and the minor proposition declares 
it; whence the conclusion is evidently deduced, that the wicked 
man is miferable. | 

In many affirmative ſyllogiſms we may ſuppoſe either the major 
or the minor to contain the conclusion, and the other to ſhew it ; for 
there is no great difference. But in negative ſyllogiſms it is the ne- 
gatire proposition that contains the conclusion, and the affirmattve 
Proposition thews it; as © every wiſe man maſters his paſſions; no 
any man maſters his paſſions; therefore no angry man is wile.” 
Here it is more natural to ſuppoſe the minor to — the containing 
proposition; it is the minor implicitly denies wiſdom concerning an 
ang y man, becauſe maſtering the paſſions is included in wiſdom, 
and the major ſhews it. | 

Note, "This rule may be applied to complex and conjunctive, as 
well as simple ſyllogiſins, and is adapted to ſhew the truth or falſe- 
hood of any of them. | 

II. The ſecond is this; © As the terms in every ſyllogiſm are 
ufually repeated twice, ſo they muſt be taken preciſely in the ſame 
ſenſe in both places: for the greateſt part of miſtakes that ariſe in 
forming ſyllogiſms, is derived from ſome little difference in the ſenſe 
of one < the terms in the two parts of the ſyllogiſm wherein it is 


uſed. Let us consider the following ſophiſms : , 7 
I. It is a sin to kill a man; a murderer is a man; therefore it 


is a sin to kill a murderer.” Here the word kill in the firſt proposi- 
tion Signifies to kill unjuſtly, or without law; in the conclusion it is 
taken abſolutely for putting a man to death in general, and there- 
fore the inference is not good. 

2. « What I am, vou are not; but I ama man; therefore you 
ate not a man.” This is a relative ſyllogiſm : but if it be reduced 
to a regular categorfcal form, it will appear there is ambiguity in 
the terms, thus: What J am, is a man; you are not what I am; 
therefore you are not a man. Here what I am in the major pro- 
position is taken ſpecially for my nature; but in the minor propos- 
tion the ſame words are taken individually for my perſon; therefore 


It is conſcicd that conditional and disjunctive major propoſitions do expreſs! 
contain all that, i in the concluſion; but then it is not in a certain and conclufive 
manner, but only in a dubious ſorm oi ſpeech, and mingled with other terms; af 

therefore it is not the fame expreſs propofitions | | 
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the inference muſt be falſe, for the ſyllogiſm does, not take the term, 
what I am, both times in the ſame ſenſe. | 

3. He that ſays you are an animal, ſays true; but he that ſays 
you are a gooſe, ſays you are an animal; therefore he that ſays you 
are a goote, ſays true.” In the major proposition the word animal 
is the predicate of an incidental proposition; which incidental pro- 
position being affirmative, renders the predicate of it particular, ac- 
cording to Chap. II. Sect. 2. Axiom 3. and conſequently the word 
animal there signifies only human animality. In the major proposi- 
tion the word animal, for the ſame reaſon, signifies the animality of 
a gooſe ; whereby it becomes an ambiguous term, and unfit to build 
the conclusion upon. Or, if you ſay, the word animal in the minor, 
is taken for human animality, then the minor is evidently falſe. | 

It is from the laſt general teſt of ſyllogiſms, that we derive the 
cuſtom of the reſpondent in anſwering the arguments of the oppo- 
nent, which is to diſtinguiſh upon the major or minor proposition, 
and declare which term is ufed in two ſenſes, and in what ſenſe the 
proposition may be true, and in what ſenſe it is falſe. | 


— — — — —— — — — —— — 
— — — — 


CHAP. IV. Some general Rules to direct our Reusoning. 


Mosr of the general and ſpecial directions given to form our 
judgments aright in the preceding part of Logick might be rehearſ- 
ed here; for the judgments which we paſs upon things are gene- 
rally built on fome ſecret reaſoning or argument by which the pro- 
poſition is ſuppoſed to be proved. But there may be yet ſome far- 
ther aſſiſtances given to our reaſoning powers in their ſearch after 
truth, and an obfervation of the following rules will be of great 
importance for that end. | 

. * Accuſtom yourſelves to clear and diſtin ideas, to evident 
propoſitions, to ſtrong and convincing arguments,“ Converſe much 
with thoſe friends, and thoſe books, and thoſe parts of learning, 
where you meet with the greateſt clearneſs of thought, and force of 
reaſoning. The mathematical ſciences, and particularly arithme- 
tic, geometry, and mechanicks, abound with theſe advantages : and 
if there were nothing valuable in them for the uſes of human life, 
ſet the very ſpeculative parts of this fort of learning are well worth 
our ſtudy ; for by perpetual examples they teach us to conceive 
with clearneſs, to connect our ideas and propoſitions in a train of 
dependence, to reaſon with ſtrength and demonſtration, and to diſ- 


unguiſh between truth and falſehood. Something of theſe ſciences 


ſhould be ſtudied by every man who pretends to learning, and that, 
Mr. Locke expreſſes it, „not ſo much to make us mathemati- 
cans, as to make us reaſonable creatures.“ 1 
We ſhould gain ſuch a familiarity with evidence of perception and 
force of reaſoning, and get ſuch a habit of diſcerning clear truths, 
that the mind may. be ſoon offended with obſcurity and confuſion: 
men we ſhall, as it were, naturally and with eaſe reſtrain our minds 
tom raſh judgment, before we attain juſt evidence of the propoſition 
which is offered to us; and we ſhall with the ſame eaſe, and, as it 
"re, naturally ſeize and embrace every truth that is propoſed with 
jult evidence. | bs | 
This habit of conceiving chars, of judging juſtly, and of reaſoning 
tel, is not to be attained merely by the happinels of conſtitution, 
ue brightneſs of genius, the beſt natural parts, or the beſt collection 
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of logical precepts. It is cuſtom and practice that muſt form and eſtabliſh 
this habit. We muſt apply ourſelves to it till we perform all this 
readily, and without reflecting on rules. A coherent thinker, and a 
{tri& reaſoner, is not to be made at once by a ſet of rules, any more 
than a good painter or muſician may be formed extempore, by an ex- 
_ cellent lecture on muſic or painting. It is of infinite importance 
therefore in our younger years, to be taught both the value and the 
practice of conceiving clearly and reaſoning right: for when we are 
2 up to the middle of life, or paſt it, it is no wonder that ve 
Ihould not learn good reaſoning, any more than that an ignorant 
clown thould not be able to learn fine language, dancing, or a couri- 
ly behaviour, when bis ruſtic airs have grown up with him till the 
age of forty. 

For want of this care, /ome perſons of rank and education dwell all their 
days among obſcure ideas; they conceive and Judge always in con- 
fuſion, they take weak arguments for demonſtration, they are led 
away with the diſguiſes and ſhadows of truth. Now if ſuch perſons 
happen to have a bright imagination, a volubility of ſpeech, and a 
copiuutneſs of language, they not only impoſe many errors upon 
their own underſtandings, but they ſtamp the image of their own 
miſtakes upon their nezghbours alto, and ſpread their errors abroad. 

It is a matter of juſt lamentation and pity, to confider the weak- 
neſs of the common multitude of mankiad in this reſpect, how they 1e- 
ceive any thing into their aſſent upon the moſt trifling grounds. 
True reaſoning hath very little ſhare in forming their opinions. 
They reſiſt the moſt convincing arguments by an obſtinate ad- 
herence to their prejudices, and believe the moſt improbable things 
with the greateſt aſſurance. They talk of the abſtruſeſt myſteries, 
and determine upon them with the utmoſt confidence, and without 
juſt evidence either from reaſon or revelation. A confuſed heap o 
dark and inconfiſtent ideas make up a good part of their knowledge 
in matters of philoſophy as weil as religion, having never bcc: 
taught the uſe and value of clear and juſt reaſoning. 12 wg 6 

Yet it muſt be {till confeſſed that there are ſome myſteries in religion , 

N 
0 
fl 


both natural and revealed, as well as ſome abſtruſe points in philo-| 
ſophy, wherein the wiſe as well as the unwiſe muſt be content witi 
obſcure ideas. There are ſeveral things, eſpecially relating to the 
inyifible world, which are unſearchable in our preſent ſtate, and 


therefore we muſt believe what revelation plainly dictates, thong - 
the ideas may be obſcure. Reaſon itſelf demands this of us; but Na 
we ſhould ſeek for the brighteft evidence both of ideas, and of tht 1 
connexion of them, whereſoever it is attainable. 5 m 
II. Enlarge your general acquaintance with things daily, !! ſu 
order to attain a rich e of topics, or middle terms, whered! 1 
thoſe e eee which occur may be either proved or diſproved; ; 
but eſpecially meditate and enquire with great diligence and ex g. 
neſs into the nature, properties, circumitances, wan relations of tht q 
particular ſubject about which you judge or argue. Confider!s 10 
cauſes, effects, conſequences, adjunQs, oppoſites, ſigns, &c. ſo f- L 
as is needful to your preſent purpole. You ſhould ſurvey a que 
tion round about, od, on all ſides, and extend your views as far 5 


ng gs to every thing that has a connexion with it. This practic 

as many advantages in it; as, : 

1. It will be a means to ſuggeſt to your mind proper topics K 

argument about any propoſition that relates to the ſame ſubject. A 

It will enable you with | ps readineſs and juſtneſs of thought 4 
give an anſwer to auy ſudden queſtion upon that ſubject, whellef 
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ariſes in your own mind, or is propoſed by others, 3. This will in- 
{tru& you to give a plainer and ſpeedier ſolution of any difficulties 
that may attend the theme of your diſcourſe, and to refute the vb- 
jections of thoſe who have eſpouſed a contrary opinion. 4. By 
ſuch a large ſurvey of the whole ſubje& in all it properties and re- 
lations, you will be better ſecured from inconſiſtencies, that is, from 
aſſerting or denying any thing in one place, which contradicts what 
you have aſſerted or denied in another: and to attain theſe ends, an 
extenſiveneſs of underſtanding, and a large memory, are of un- 
ſpeakable ſervice. | | | 

One would be ready to wonder ſometimes how eafily great and 
wiſe and learned men are led into affertions in ſome parts of the 
ſame treatiſe, which are found to be ſcarce confiftent with what 
they have aſſerted in other places; But the true reaſon is, the nar- 
rouneſs of the mind of man, that it cannot take in all the innumerable 
e ee, and relations of one ſubje& with a ſingle view; and 


erefore whilſt they are intent on one particular part of their theme, 


they bend all their force of thought to prove or diſprove ſome pro- 


poſition that relates to that part, without᷑ a ſufficient attention to the 


conſequences which may flow from it, and which may unhappily 


affect another part of the ſame ſubje& : and by this means they are 


ſometimes led to ſay things which are inconfiſtent. In ſuch a cafe 
the great dealers in diſpute and controverſy take pleaſure to caſt 


nonſenſe and felf-contradition on their antagoniſt with huge and hate- 


ful reproaches. For my part, I rather chooſe to pity human nature, 
whoſe neceflary narrowneſs of underſtanding expotes us all to fome 
degrees of this frailty. But the moſt extenſive ſurvey poſſible of our 
whole ſubje& is the beſt remedy againſt it. It is our judging and 
arguing upon a partial vicw of things, that expoſes us to miſtakes, 
and puſhes us into abſurdities, or at leaſt to the very borders of them. 
III. In fearching the knowledge of things, always keep the 
preciſe poiat of the preſent queſtion in your eye.“ lake heed that 
Fo add nothing to it while you are arguing, nor omit any part of it. 
Vatch carefully, left any new ideas flide in to mingle the mſelves 
either with the ſubje& or the predicate. See that the queſtion be 
not altered by the ambiguity of any word taken in different ſenſes ; 
nor leſt any ſecret prejudices of your own, or the ſophiſtical arts of 
others, cheat your underitanding by changing the queſtion, or ſhuf- 
fling in any thing elſe in its room. : ; | 
And for this end it is uſeful to keep the preciſe matter of enquiry 
as ſimple as may be, and diſengaged from a complication of ideas, 
which do not neceſſarily belong to it. By admitting a complication 
of ideas, and taking too many things at once into one queftion, the 
mind is ſometimes dazzled and bewildered, and the truth is loſt in 
ſuch a variety and confuſion of ideas? whereas by limiting and 
narrowing the queſtion, you take a fuller ſurvey of the whole of it. 
90 keeping the ſingle point of enquiry in our conſtant view, we 
ſhall be ſecured from ſudden, raſh, and impertinent reſponſes and 
determinations, which ſome have obtruded inſtead of ſolutions and 
lolid anſwers, before they perfectly knew the queſtion. _ : 
IV. When you have exactly conſidered the preciſe point of 
. or what is unknown in the queſtion, then conſider what, 
and how much you know already of this queſtion, or of the ideas 
and terms of which it is compoſed.” It is by acomparif6n of the 


known and unknown parts of the queſtion together, that you find 


what reference the part known hath unto, or what connexions It 
AS . | 


: 
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of logical precepts. It is cuſtom and practice that muſt form and eſtabliſh 
this habit. We muſt apply ourſelves to it till we perform all this 
readily, and without reflecting on rules. A coherent thinker, and a 
ſtrict reaſoner, is not to be made at once by a ſet of rules, any more 
than a good painter or muſician may be formed extempore, by an ex- 
cellent lecture on muſic or painting. It is of infinite importance 
therefore in our younger years, to be taught both the value and the 
practice of conceiving clearly and reaſoning right: for when we are 
E up to the middle of life, or paſt it, it is no wonder that we 
 Thould not learn good reaſoning, any more than that an ignorant 


clown thould not be able to learn fine language, dancing, or a court. 


ly behaviour, when bis ruſtic airs have grown up with him till the 
age of forty. 


For want of this care, ſome perſons of rank and education dwell all their 


days among obſcure ideas; they conceive and Judge always in con- 
fuſion, they take weak arguments for demonſtration, they are led 
away with the diſguiſes and ſhadows of truth. Now if ſuch perſons 
happen to have a bright imagination, a volubility of tpeech, and a 
copiuvuineſs of language, they not only impoſe many errors upon 
their own underſtandings, but they ftamp the image of their own 
miſtakes upon their nezghbours alſo, and ſpread their errors abroad. 
Itis a matter of juſt lamentation and pity, to conſider the weak- 
neſs of the common multitude of mankind in this reſpect, how they re- 
ceive any thing into their aſſent upon the moſt trifling grounds. 
True reaſoning hath very little ſhare in forming their opinions. 
They reſiſt the moſt convincing arguments by an obſtinate ad- 
herence to their prejudices, and believe the moſt improbable things 
with the greateſt aſſurance. They talk of the abſtruſeſt myſteries, 
and determine upon them with the utmoſt confidence, and without 
Juſt evidence either trom reaſon or revelation. A confuſed heap of 
dark and inconfiſtent ideas make up a good part of their knowledge 
in matters of philoſophy as weil as religion, having never bcc: 
taught the uſe and value of clear and juſt reaſoning. | 
et it mult be {till confeſſed that there are ſome myſteries in religion, 
both natural and revealed, as well as ſome abſtruſe points in philo- 
ſophy, wherein the wiſe as well as the unwiſe muſt be content with 
obſcure ideas. "There are ſeveral things, eſpecially relating to the 
inviſible world, which are unſearchable in our preſent ſtate, and 
therefore we muſt believe what revelation plainly dictates, though 
the ideas may be obſcure. Reaſon itſelf demands this of us; but 
we ſhould ſeek for the brighteft evidenge both of ideas, and of the 
connexion of them, whereſoever it is attainable. 5 
II. Enlarge your erde acquaintance with things daily, in 
order to attain a rich furniture of topics, or middle terms, whered 
thoſe e eee which occur may be either proved or diſproved; 
but eſpecially meditate and enquire with great diligence and exact. 
neſs into the nature, properties, circumſtances, and relations of the 
particular ſubje& about which you judge or argue. Conſider is 
cauſes, effects, conſequences, adjunQs, oppoſites, ſigns, &c. ſo far 
as is needful to your preſent purpoſe. You ſhould ſurvey a "a 
tion round about, and on all ſides, and extend your views as tar 45 
offible, to every thing that has a connexion with it. This practice 
aas many advantages in it; as, FE 
1. It will be a means to ſuggeſt to your mind proper topics for 
argument about any propoſition that relates to the ſame ſubject. * 
It will enable you with greater readineſs and juſtneſs of thought '0 
give an anſwer to auy ſudden queſtion upoa tliat ſubje&, whethe!\ 
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ariſes in your own mind, or is propoſed by others. 3. This will in- 
ſtruct you to give a plainer and ſpeedier ſolution of any difficulties 
that may attend the theme of your diſcourſe, and to refute the ob- 
jections of thoſe who have eſpouſed a contrary opinion. 4. By 
ſuch a large ſurvey of the whole ſubje& in all it properties and re- 
lations, you will be better ſecured from inconſiſtencies, that is, from 
aſſerting or denying any thing in one place, which contradicts what 
you have aſſerted or denied in another: and to attain theſe ends, an 
extenſiveneſs of underſtanding, and a large memory, are of un- 
ſpeakable ſervice. | 

One would be ready to wonder ſometimes how eafily great and 


wiſe and learned men are led into aflertions in ſome parts of the 


ſame treatiſe, which are found to be ſcarce confiftent with what 
they have aſſerted in other places; But the true reaſon is, the nar- 
rouneſs of the mind of man, that it cannot take in all the innumerable _ 
| an ar dey and relations of one ſubject with a fingle view; and 
erefore whilſt they are intent on one particular part of their theme, 
they bend all their force of thought to prove or diſprove ſome pro- 
poſition that relates to that part, withouta ſufficient attention to the 
conſequences which may flow from it, and which may unhappily 
affect another part of the ſame ſubject: and by this means they are 
ſometimes led to ſay things which are inconſiſtent. In fuch a caſe 
the great dealers in diſpute and controverſy take pleaſure to caſt 
nonſenſe and felf-contradiaion on their antagoniſt with huge and hate- 
ful reproaches. For my part, I rather chooſe to pity human nature, 
whoſe neceflary narrowneſs of underſtanding expoſes us all to fome 
degrees of this frailty. But the moſt extenſive ſurvey poſſible of our 
whole ſubject is the beſt remedy againſt it. It is our judging and 
arguing upon a partial vicw of things, tbat expoſes us to miſtakes, 
and puſhes us into abſurdities, or at leaſt tothe very borders of them. 
III. «In ſearching the knowledge of things, always keep the 
preciſe point of the preſent queſtion in your eye.“ Lake heed that 
75 add nothing to it while you are arguing, nor omit any part of it. 
Vatch carefully, leſt any new ideas ſlide in to mingle themſelves 
either with the ſubje& or the predicate. See that the queſtion be 
not altered by the ambiguity of any word: taken in different ſenſes ; 
nor leſt any ſecret prejudices of your own, or the ſophiſtical arts of 
others, cheat your underitanding by changing the queſtion, or ſhut- 
fling in any thing elſe in its room. ; | 
And forthis end it is uſeful to keep the preciſe matter of enquiry 
as ſimple as may be, and diſengaged from a complication of ideas, 
which do not neceſſarily belong to it. By admitting a complication 
of ideas, and taking too many things at once into one queſtion, the 
mind is ſometimes dazzled and bewildered, and the truth 1s loſt in 
ſuch a variety and confuſion of ideas? whereas by Fives ia, Por 
narrowing the queſtion, you take a fuller ſurvey of the whole of it. 
BY keeping the ſingle point of enquiry in our conſtant view, we 
ſhall be ſecured from ſudden, raſh, and impertinent reſponſes and 
determinations, which ſome have obtruded inſtead of ſolutions and 
lolid anſwers, before they perfectly knew the queſtion. i 
IV. When you have exactly conſidered the preciſe point of 
2 or what is unknown in the queſtion, then conſider what, 
and how much you know already of this queſtion, or of the ideas 
and terms of which it is compoſed.” It is by a compariſon of the 
known and unknown parts of the queſtion together, that you find 


what reference the part known bath unto, or what connexions it 
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hath with the thing that is ſought : thoſe ideas, whereby the known 
and unknown parts of the queſtion are connected, will furnith you 
with middle terms or arguments whereby the things propoſed may 
be proved or diſproved. 

In this part of your work, namely, comparing ideas together, take 
due time, and be not too haſty to come to a determination, eſpeci- 
ally in points of importance. Some men when they tee a little 
agreement or diſagreement between ideas, they preſume a great 
deal, and ſo jump into a concluſion. This is a ſhort way to fancy, 
opinion and conceit, but a molt unſate and uncertain way to true 
knowledge and wiidom. 

V. In choosing your middle terms or argument to prove any 
queſtion, always take ſuch topics as are ſureſt and leaſt fallible, and 
which carry the greateſt evidence and ſtrength with them.” Be 
not ſo ſolicitous about the number, as the weight of your arguments, 
eſpecially in proviny any propoſition which admits of natural cer- 
tainty, or of complete demonſtration. Many times we do injury to 
a cauſe by dwelling upon trifling arguments. We amuſe our hea- 
rers with uncertainties, by multiplying the number of feeble rea- 


ſonings, before we mention thoſe which are more ſubſtantial, con- 


cluſive, and convincing. And too often we yield up our own aſſent 
to mere probable arguments, where certain room may be obtained, 
Yet it muſt be confeſſed there are many caſes wherein the growing 
number of probable arguments increaſes the degree of probability, 
and gives a great and ſufficient confirmation to the truth which is 
ſought ; as, 

(1.) When we are enquiring the true ſenſe of any word or phraſe, 
we are more confirmed in the ſignification of it, by finding the ſame 
3 lo uſed in ſeveral authors, or in ſeveral places of the ſame 
author. | 

(2.) When we are ſearching out the true meaning or opinion 
of any writer, or enquiring into any ſacred doerine of ſcripture, we 
come to a ſurer determination of the truth by ſeveral diſtinct places 
wherein the ſame thing is expreſſed or plainly implied; becauſe it 
is not ſo probable that an honeſt ſkilful reader ſhould miſtake the 
meaning of the writer in many places, as he may in one or two. 

(3.) When we would prove the importance of any ſcriptural 
doctrine or duty, the multitude of texts, wherein it is repeated and 
inculcated upon the reader, ſeems naturally to inſtruct us that it is a 
matter of greater importance, than other things which are but ſlightly 
or ſingly mentioned in the Bible. 

(4.) In ſearching out matters of fa& in times paſt, or in diſtant 
places, in which caſe moral evidence is ſufficient, and moral certainty 18 
the utmoſt which can be attained, here we derive a greater aſſurance 
of the truth of it by a number of perſons, or a multitude of circum- 
ſtances concurring to bear witneſs to it. 


(5.) From many experiments in natural philoſophy, we more 


ſafely infer a general theorem, than we can from one or two. 

(6. ) In matters which require preſent practice, both ſacred and 
civil, we muſt content ourſelves oftentimes with a mere preponde- 
ration of probable reaſons or arguments. Where there are ſeveial 
reaſons on each fide, for and againſt a thing that is to be done or” 
omitted, a ſmall argument added to the heap may juſtly turn the ba- 
lance on one fide, and determine the judgment, as I have noted in 
the Second Part of Logick. | 


To conclude ; a growing acquaintance with matters of learning, 
and a daily improvement of our underſtandings in affairs human and 
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divine, will beſt teach us to judge and diftinguiſh in what caſes the 
number of arguments adds to their weight and force. It is only 
experience can fully inform us when we muſt be determined by 
probable topics, and when we muſt ſeek and expect demonſtra- 
tions. | | 

VI. Prove your concluſion (as far as poſſible) by ſome propo- 
ſitions that are in themſelves more plain, evident, and certain, than 
the concluſion ; or at leaſt ſuch as are more known, and more intel- 
ligible to the perſon whom you would convince.” If we neglect this 
rule, we ſhall endeavour to enlighten that which is obſcure by ſome- 
| thing equally or more obſcure, and to confirm that which is doubtful 

by ſomething equally or more uncertain. Common ſenſe dictates to 
all men, that it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh any truth, and to convince 
| others of it, but by ſomething that is better known to them than that 
truth is. f | 
VII. « Labour in all your arguings to enlighten the underſtand- 
ing, as well as to conquer and captivate the judgment.” Argue in 
ſuch a manner as may give a natural, diſtinct, and ſolid knowledge 
of things to your hearers, as well as to force their aſlent by a mere 
| proof of the queſtion. Now to attain this end, the chief topic or 
medium of your demonftration ſhould be fetched as much as poſ- 
fible, from the nature of the thing to be proved, or from thoſe things 
which are moſt naturally connected with it. Geometricians ſome- 
times break this rule without neceſſity, two ways; namely, 
1. When they prove one propoſition only by ſhewing what ab- 

ſurdities will follow if the contradiftory propoſition be ſuppoſed or 
admitted. This is called redudo ad abſurdum *, or demonſtratio w_ 
|. ible, As for inſtance, when they prove all the radi of a circle to be 
equal, by ſuppoſing one radius to be longer or ſhorter than another, 
and then ſhewing what abſurd conſequences will follow. This, I 
confeſs, forces the aſſent, but it does not enlighten the mind, by 
ſhewing the true reaſon and cauſe why all radi: are equal, which Is 
derived from the very conſtruction of a circle : for ſince a circle is 
tormed by fixing one end of a itraight line in the centre, and moving 
the other end round, (or, which is all one, by compaſſes kept open 
to a certain extent) it follows evidently that every part of the cir- 
cumference being thus deſcribed, muſt be equally diſtant from the 
centre, and therefore the radi, which are lines from the centre to 
the circumference muſt be all equal. 

2. Geometricians forget this rule, when they heap up many far- 
fetched lines, figures and proportions, to prove ſome plain, ſimple, 
and obvious propoſitions, This is called a demonſtration per aliena & 
remota, or an argument from unnatural and remote mediums; as if, 
in order to prove the radii of a circle are all equal, I ſhould make ſe- 
veral triangles and ſquares about the circle, and then from ſome 
properties and propoſitions of ſquares and triangles prove that the 
radii of a circle are equal. | | 

Vet it muſt be confeſſed, that ſometimes ſuch queſtions happen, 
that it is hardly poſſible to prove them by direct arguments drawn 
irom the nature of things, &c. and then it may not only be lawful 

ut neceſſary to ule indirect proofs, and arguments drawn from re- 


he _ This rule chiefly refers to the eftabliſhment of ſome truth, rather than to 
Wk utation ol error. It is a very common and uſeful way of arguing, to refute a 
lit: enen, by ſnew ing what evident falſehood or abſurdity will follow from 
Prin or What propoſition ſoever is really abſurd and falſe, does effectually prove that 
ciple to be falſe from which it is derived, ſo that this way of refuting an error u 


not ſo uſually called redu&@io'ad abſurdum. 
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2 mediums, or from the abſurdity of the contradictory ſuppo. 
tions. 
Such indirect ard remote arguments may alſo be ſometinies uſe 
to confirm a propoſition, which has been before proved by argy. 
ments more direct and immediate. 
VIII. Though arguments ſhould give light to the ſubjeR, as wel 
as conſtrain the aſſent, yet you muſt learn to:“ diſtinguiſh well be. 
tween an explication and an argument, and neither impoſe upon 
yourſelves, nor ſuffer yourſelyes to be impoſed upon by others, hy 
miſtaking a mere illuſtration for a convincing reaſon.” 
Axioms themſelves, or ſelf- evident propohtions, may want an ex. 
2 or illuſtration, though they are not to be proved by rea. 
ing. N | 
| * and alluſions have oftentimes a very happy influence 
to explain ſome difficult truth, and to render the idea of it familiar 
and eaſy. Where the reſemblance is juſt and accurate, the influence 
of a ſimile my proceed ſo far as to ſhew the poffibility of the thing 
in queſtion : but ſimilitudes muſt not be taken as a ſolid proof of the 
truth or exiſtence of thoſe things to which they have a reſemblance, 
A too great deference paid to fimilitudes, or an utter rejection of 
them, ſeem to be two extremes, and ought to be avoided. The late 
ingenious Mr. Locke, even in his Enquiries after Truth, makes great if | 
uſe of fimilies tor frequent illuſtration, and is very happy in the in. 
vention of them, though he warns us alſo leſt we miſtake them for 
conclufive arguments. | 


r 


Yet let it be noted here, that a parable or a ſimilitude ufed by am ( 
author, may give a ſufficient proof of the true ſenſe and meaning d 
that author, provided that we draw not this ſimilitude beyond the 
ſcope and deſign for which it was brought; as when our Saviour at. 
firms ; Rev. iii. 3. I will come on thee as a thief ? this will plainly prove 
that he deſcribes the une xpectedneſs of his appearance, though it f 
no means to be drawn to fignity any ice in his design. ; 
IX. In your whole courſe of reaſoning keep your mind sii. f 
cerely intent on the purfuit of truth; and follow ſolid argument 
whereſoever it leads you.” Let not a party ſpirit, nor any paſſion or | 
prejudice whatſoever, ſtop or avert the current of your reaſoning i 2 
queſt ot true knowledge. | | AF b 
When you are enquiring therefore into any ſubject, maintain: 
due regard to the arguments and objections on both sides of a que 
tion. Consider, compare, and balance them well, before you dete. © 
mine for one side. lt is a frequent, but a very faulty practice, to 5 
hunt after arguments only to make good one side of a queſtion, and a 
entirely to neglect and refuſe thoſe which favour the other side. { 
we have not given a due weight to arguments on both sides, we do 2 
but wilfully miſguide our judgment, and abuſe our reaſon, by fur 
bidding its ſearch after truth. When we eſpouſe opinions by a fe. 1 


cret bias on the mind, through the influence of fear, hope, honou) 
credit, intereſt, or any other prejudice, and then ſeek argumets 
only to ſupport thoſe opinions, we have neither done our duty t 
God nor to ourſeives; and it is a matter of mere chance if we ſtu0- 
ble upon truth in aur way to eaſe and preferment. The power df 
reaſoning was given us our Maker for this very end, to purſue 
truth; and we abuſe one of bis richeſt gifts, if we baſely yield ''P 
to be laid aſtray by any of the meaner powers of nature, or the 14 
riſhing intereſts of this life. Reaſon itſelf, if honeſtly obeyed, 9 
lead us to receive the divine revelation of the goſpel, where it 1s dul 
propoſed, and this will ſnew us the path of life everlaſting. 
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THE FOURTH PART OF LOGICK. 
Of Diſpoſition and Method. 


I: is not merely a clear and diſtin idea, a well-formed propoſition, or 
a juſt argument, that is ſufficient to ſearch out and communicate the 
knowledge of a ſubje&t. There muſt be a variety and ſeries of 
them diſpoſed in a due manner, in order to attain this end ; and 
therefore it is the defign of the laſt part of Logick, to teach us the 
art of method. It is that muſt ſecure our thoughts from that con- 
fuſion, darkneſs and miſtake, which unavoidable attend the medi- 
woe 3 diſcourſes even of the brighteſt genius who deſpiſes the 
rules of it. | 

I. We ſhall here confider the nature of method, and the ſeveral 
kinds of it —II. Lay down the general rules ot method, with a 
few particulars under them. | | 


2 


—— — 


CHAP. 13 the Nature of Method and the several Kinds of 


it, namely, Natural and Arbitrary, Synthetick and Analytick. 


Mera OD, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, implies the placing of 
ſeveral things, or performing ſeveral operations, in ſuch an 
order, as is moſt convenient to attain ſome end propoſed :” arid in 
this ſenſe it is applied to all the works of nature and art, to all 
the divine affairs ot creation and providence ; and to the artifices, 
ſchemes, contrivances and practices of mankind, whether in 
natural, civil, or ſacred affairs. | 

Now this orderly diſpoſition of things includes the ideas of prior, 
es and ſimultaneous; of ſuperior, inferior, and equal; ot 
eginning, end, and middle, &c. which are deſcribed more parti- 
cularly among the general affections of being, in _— 

But in Logick method is uſually taken in a more limited ſenſe, 
and the nature of it is thus deſcribed : Method is the diſpoſition 
of a variety of thoughts on any ſubject, in ſuch order as may beſt 
ſerve to find out unknown truths, to explain and confirm truths that 
are known, or to fix them in the memory. 

: wa diftributed into two different kinds, namely, natural and 
rbitrary. | Tec | 
Natural method is that which obſerves the order of nature, and 

proceeds in ſuch a manner, as that the knowledge of the things 

which follows, depends in a great meaſure on the things which go 
before, and this is twofold, viz. Synthetick and analytick, which are 
lometimes called ſyntheſis and analyfis*., 


* The word analyfis has three or four ſenſes, which it may not be improper to take 
notice of here. . 

1. [t ſignifies the general and particular heads of a diſcourſe, with their mutual 
connexions, both co-ordinate and ſubordinate, drawn out by way of abſtract into one 
- _ tables, which are frequently placed like an index at the beginning or end of 


| 
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Synthetick method is that which begins with the parts“, and lead; 
onward to the knowledge of the whole; it begins with the moſt 
fimple principles, and general truths, and proceeds by degrees ty 
that which is drawn from them, or compounded of them: and 
therefore it is called the method of compoſition. . 

Audalytick method takes the whole compound as it finds it, whether 
it be a ſpecies or an individual, and leads us into the knowledge of 
it, by reſolving it into its firſt principles or parts, its generick nature, 
and its ſpecial properties; and therefore it is called the method of 
refolution. | 

As ſynthetick method is generally uſed in teaching the ſciences 
after they are invented, ſo analytick is moſt practiſed in finding out 
things unknown. Though it muſt be confeſſed, that both methods 
are {ſometimes employed to find out truth and to communicate it. 

If we know the parts of any ſubje& eafier and better than the 
whole, we conſider the parts diſtin&tly, and by putting them toge- 
ther, we come to the knou ledge of the whole. So in grammar, we 
learn firſt to know letters, we join them to make ſyllables, out of 
ſyllables we compoſe words, and out of words we make ſentences 
and diſcourſes. So the phyſician and apothecary knows the nature 
os, his herbs, his minerals, 
&c. and putting them together, and conſidering their ſeveral virtues, 
be tinds what will be the nature and powers of the bolus, or any 
compound medicine: this is the ſynthetick method. 

But it we are better acquainted with the whole than we are with 
particular parts, then we divide or reſolve the whole into its parts, 
and thereby gain a diſtinct knowledge of them, So in vulgar life 
we learn in the groſs what plants or minerals are; and then by che- 
miſtry we gain the knowledge of ſalt, ſulphur, ſpirit, water, earth, 
which are the principles of them. So we are firſt acquainted with 
the whole body of an animal, and then by anatomy or diſſection, 
we come to learn all the inward and outward parts of it. This is the 
analytick method. | 

According to this moſt general and obvious idea of /ynthetick and 
analytick method, they differ from each other as the way which leads 


up from a valley to a mountain differs from itſelf, conſidered as it 


leads down from the mountain to the valley; or as St. Matthew and 


2. It ſignifies the reſolving of a diſcourſe into its various ſubjects and au- 
ments, as when any writing of the ancient prophets is reſolved into the prophetical, 
biſtorical, doctrinal, and practical parts of it; it is ſaid to be analyſed in general. 
When a ſentence is diftinguiſhed into the nouns, the verbs, pronouns, adverbs, aud 


other particles of ſpeech which compoſe it, then it is faid to be analyſed gramma- 


tically. When the ſame ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into ſubje& predicate, propoſi- 
tion, argument, act, object, cauſe, effect, adjunct, oppoſite, &c. then it is analy 
logically and metaphyfically. This laſt is what is chiefly meant in the theoldgic:} 
ſchools, when they ſpeak of analyſing a text of ſcripture. 

3. Analyſis ſignifies particularly the ſcience of Agebra, wherein a queſtion being pro- 
poſed; one or more letters, as x, y, x, or vowels, as a, e. /, &c. are made uſe of to 
ſignify the unknown number, which being intermingled with ſeveral known num- 
bers in the quekion, is at laſt, by the rules of art, ſeparated or releaſed from that 
entanglement, and its particular value is ſound out by ſhewing its equation, or equi 
lity to ſome known number. | 

4, It ſignifies analytical method, as here explained in Logick. 

* Nee.” It is confeſſed that /yn/he/i5 often begins with the genut, and proceeds to tie 
ſpecies and individuals, But the genus or generick nature is then conſidered only 25 4 
phyſical or eſſential part of the ſpecies, though it be ſometimes called an univerſal ot 


_ logical whole, Thus ſynthetick method maintains its own deſcription ftill, for it begin- 


with the farts, and proceeds to the while, which is compoſed of them. 
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St. Luke prove Chriſt to be the fon of Abraham; Luke finds it out 
by aualy/is, rifing from Chriſt to his anceſtors; Matthew teaches it 
in the /ynthetic method, beginning from Abraham, and ſhewing that 
Chriſt is found among his poſterity. Therefore it is a uſual thing in 
the ſciences, when we have by analyfis found out a truth, we uſe the 
juiketick method to explain and deliver it, and prove it to he true. 

In this eaſy view of things, thefe two kinds of method may be 

reſerved conſpicuouſly, and entirely diſtin ; but the ſubjects of 
Cnowtedite being intinite, and the ways whereby we arrive at this 
knowledge being almoſt infinitely various, it is very difficult, and 
almoſt impoſhble, always to maintain the preciſe diſtinction between 
theſe two methods. / 

This will evidently appear in the following obſervations : | 

I. Analytic method bein uted chiefly to find out things unknown, it 
is not limited or confined merely to begin with ſome whole ſubject, 
and proceed to the knowledge ot its parts, but it takes its rife ſome- 
times from any fingle part or property, or trom any thing whatſoever 
that belongs to a ſubje&t which happens to be firſt or moſt eafily 
known, and thereby enquires into the more abſtruſe and unknown 
part, properties, cauſes, effects, and modes of it, whether abſolute 
or relative: as for inſtance, : 

(1.) qnaly/is finds out cauſes by their effects. So in the ſpeculative 
py of natural philoſophy when we oblerve light, colours, motions, 

ardneſs, ſoftneſs, and other properties and powers of bodies, or any 
of the common or uncommon appearances of things either on earth 
orin heaven, we ſearch out the cauſes of them. 80 by the various 
e we find out the Creator, and learn his wiſdom, power and 
oodneſs. | | 
: (2.) It finds out effects by their cauſes. So the practical and me- 
chanical part of natural philoſophy conſiders ſuch powers of motion, 
as the wind, the fire, and the water, &c. and then contrives what uſes 
they may be applied to, and what will be their effects in order to 
make mills and engines of yarious kinds. 

(3.) It finds out the general and ſpecial nature of a thing by con- 
ſidering the various attributes of the individuals, and obferving what 
is common and what is proper, what is accidental, and what is ef- 
ſential. So by ſurveying the colour, the thape, motion, reſt, place, 
lolidity, extenfion of bodies we come to find that the nature, of 
body in general is olidextenſion; becauſe all other qualities of bodies 
arechangeable, but this belongs to all bodies, and it endures through 
all changes; and becauſe this is proper to body alone, and agrees 
not to any thing elſe; and it is the foundation of al! other properties. 

(4.) Tt finds out the remaining properties or parts of a thing, by 
having fome parts or properties given. So the area of a triangle is 
found by knowing the height and the baſe. So by having two tides, 
and an angle of a triangle given we find the remaining fide, and 
angles. So when we know cogitation is the prime attribute of a 
ſpirit, we infer its mmmateriality, and thence its immortality. 

(5.) Analyſis finds the means neceffary to attain a propoſed end, 

having the end firſt aſſigned. So in moral, political, economi- 
cal affairs, having propoted the government ot ſelf, a family, a ſo- 
ciety, or a nation, in order to their beſt intereſt, we confider and 
ſearch out what are the proper laws, rules and means to effect it. 

o in the practices of artificers, and the manufacturers of various 
kinds, the end being propoſed, as, making cloth, holes, ſhips, &c. 

vol. vi. | YE. | 
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we tind out ways of compoſing theſe things for the ſeveral uſes of 
human life. But the putting any ot theſe means in execution to at. 
tain the end, is {ynthetick method. | 

Many other particulars might be repreſented to ſhew the various 
forms of analytic method, whereby truth is found out, and ſome of 
them come very near to ſynthetick, ſo as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed, 

II. Not only the inveſtigation of truth, but the communication of 
it alſo is often practiſed in ſuch a method, as neither agrees preciſely 
to ſynthetick or analytick. Some ſciences, if you conſider the 
whole of them in general, are treated in ſynthetick order; fo phy. 
lics, or natural philoſophy, begins uſually with an account of the ge- 
neral nature and properties of matter or bodies, and by degrees de- 
ſcends to conſider the particular ſpecies of bodies with their powers 
and properties; yet it is very evident, that when plulotophers 
come to particular plants and animals, then by chemiſtry and ana- 
tomy they analyſe or reſolve thoſe bodies into their feveral conſtitu- 
ent parts: On the other hand, Logick is begun in analytick method; 
the whole is divided into its integral parts, according to the four 
operations of the mind: yet here and there ſynthetick method is 
uſed in the particular branches of it, for it treats of ideas in general 
firſt, and then deſcends to the ſcveral ſpecies of them; it teaches us 
how propoſitions are made up of ideas and ſyllogiſms of propoſi- 
tions, which is the order of compoſition. 

The ancieat ſcholaſtic writers have taken a great deal of pains, 
and engaged in uſeleſs diſputes about theſe two methods, and after 
all have not been able to give ſuch an account of them as to keep 
them entirely diſtinct from each other, neither in the theory nor in 
the practice. Some of the moderns have avoided this contuſion in 
ſome mealure, by confining themſelves to deſcribe almoſt nothing 
elſe but the ſynthetick and analytick methods of Geometricians and 
Algebraiſts, whereby they have too much narrowed the nature and 
rules of method, as though every thing were to be treated in mathe- 
matical forms. | | 

Upon the whole, I conclude, that neither of theſe two methods 
ſhould be too ſcrupulouſly and ſuperſtitiouſly purſued, either in the 
invention or in the communication of knowledge. It is enough, it 
the order of nature be but obſerved in making the knowledge of 
things following depend on the knowledge of the things which go 
before. Oftentimes a mixed method will be found moſt effeQusl 
for theſe purpoles; and indeed a wile and judicious proſpect of our 
main end and defign muſt regulate all method whatſoever. 

Here the rules of natural method ought to be propoſed, (whether ! 
be analytick or ſynthetick, or mixed :) but it is proper firſt to give 
ſome account of arbitrary method, leſt it be thruſt at too great a di- 
tance from the firit mention of it. 

Arbitrary method leaves the order of nature, and accommodates i- 
ſelf to many purpoſes ; ſuch as, to treaſure up things, and retain 
them in memory; to harangue and perſuade mankind to any practice 
in the religious or the civil life; or to delight, amuſe, or entertall 
the mind. | 

As for the affiſtance of the memory, in moſt things a natural o. 
der bas an happy influence; tor reaſon itſelf deducipg one thing 
trom another, greatly afhſts the memory by the natural conne vel 
and mutual dependence of things. But there are various other we 
_ thods which mankind have made uſe of for this purpoſe, and inde 
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there are ſome ſubjects that can hardly be reduced to analyſis or 
fynthefts. 


la reading or writing hiſtory, ſome follow the order of the go- 
vernors of a nation, and diſpoſe every tranſaction under their parti- 
cular reigns : fo the ſacred books of Kings and Chronicles are written. 


Some write in annals or journals, and make a new chapter of every 


ear. Some put all thoſe tranſactions together which relate to one 
ſubject; that is, all the affairs of one war, one league, one confederacy, 
one council, &c. though it laſted many years, and under many rulers. 

So in writing the lives of men, which is called biography, ſome 
authors follow the tract of their years, and place every thing in the 
preciſe order of time when it occurred; others throw the temper 
and character of the perſons, their private life, their public ſtations, | 
their perſonal occurrences, their domeſtic conduct, their ſpeeches, 
their books or writings, their ſickneſs and death, into ſo many diſ- 
tinct chapters. | ö 

In ckronogoly ſome writers make their epochas to begin all with one 
letter: ſo in the book called Ductor Hiftoricus, the periods all begin 
with C; as, creation, cateclyſm, or deluge, Chaldean empire, Cyrus, Chriſt, 
Conſtantine, &c. Some divide their accounts of time according to the 
four great monarchies; Afyrian, Perſian, Grecian and Roman, Others 
think it ſerves the memory beſt to divide all their ſubjects into the 
remarkable number of ſevens; ſo Prideaux has written an Introduc- 
tion to Iliſtory. And there is a book of divinity called Faſeicutus Con- 
trover/arwum, by an author of the fame name, written in the fame 
method, wherein every controverſy has eren queſtions belonging 
to it; though the order of nature ſeems to be too much neglected 
by a confinement to this ſeptenary number. | | 

Thoſe writers and ſpeakers, whoſe chief buſineſs is to amuſe or 
delight, to allure, terrify, or perſuade mankind, do not contine 
themſelves to any natural order, but in a cryptical or hidden method, 
adapt every thing to their defigned ends. Sometimes they omit 
thoſe things which might injure their deſign, or grow tedious to 
their hearers, though they ſeem to have a neceſſary relation to the 
point in hand : ſometimes they add thoſe things which have no great 
reference to the ſubject, but are ſuited to allure or refreſh the mind 
and the ear. They dilate ſometimes, and flourith long upon little 
incidents, and they ſkip over, and but lightly touch the drier part of 
the theme. They place the firſt things laſt, and the laſt things firſt, 
with wondrous art, and yet ſo manage it as to conceal their artifice, 


and lead the ſenſes and paſſions of their hearers into a pleaſing and 


powerful captivity. en 

t is chiefly poejy and oratory that require the practice of this kind 
of arbitrary method; they omit things eſſential which are not beau- 
tiful, they inſert little needleſs circumſtances, and beautiful digreſ- 
tons, they invert times and actions, in order to place every thing in 
the moſt affecting light, and for this end in their prafiee they neg- 


lect all logical forms; * a good acquaintance with the forms of 
1 


Logick and natural method is of admirable uſe to thoſe who would 
attain theſe arts in perfection. Hereby they will be able to range 
their own thoughts in ſuch a method and ſcheme, as to take a more 
large and comprehenſive ſurvey of their ſubje& and deſign in all the 
parts of it; and by this means they will better judge what to 
chooſe and what to refuſe; and how to dreſs and manage the whole 
icene before them, ſo as to attain their own ends with greater glory 
and fugceſs, 
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CHAP. II.—The Rules of Method, general and particular. 


Tur general requiſites of true method in the purſuit or com. 
munication of knowledge, may be all compriſed under the following 
heads. It muſt be (1.) Sate. (2.) Plain and eaſy. (3.) Diſtinct. 
(4) Full or without defect. (5.) Short or without ſuperfluity. (6.) 
roper to the ſubject and the deſign. (7.) Connected. | 
Rule I. 3 all the qualifications of a good method, there is 


none more neceſſary and important than that it ſhould be fafe and 


ſecure from error; and to this end theſe four particular or pecial 
directions ſhould be obſerved. 

1. U ſe great care and circumſpection in laying the foundations 
of your diſcourſe, or your ſcheme of thoughts upon any ſubject.“ 
Thoſe propotitions which are to ftand as firſt principles, and on 

which the whole argument depends, muſt be viewed on all ſides 
with the utmoſt accuracy, leſt an error being admitted there, {hould 
diffuſe itſelf through the whole ſubje&. See therefore that your 
general definitions or deſcriptions are as accurate as the nature of 
the thing will bear: ſee that your general diviſions and diſtributions 
be juſt and exact, according to the rules given in the firſt part of 
Logick : ſee that your axioms be ſufficiently evident, ſo as to de- 
mand the aſſent of thoſe that examine them with due attention: ſee 
that your firſt and more immediate conſequences from theſe prin. 
ciples be well drawn; and take the fame care of all other propoſi- 
tions that have a powerful and ſpreading influence through the 
ſeveral parts of your diſcourſe. 

For want of this care ſometimes a large treatiſe has been written 
by a long deduction of confequences trom one or two doubtful 
principles, which principles have been effectually refuted in a few 
lines, and thus the whole treatiſe has been deſtroyed at once: ſo the 
largeſt and faireſt building finks and tumbles to the ground, if the 
foundations and corner-{tones of it are feeble and inſufficient. 

2. It is a very adviſable thing that your“ primary and funda- 
mental propoſitions be not only evident and true, but they ſhould 
be made a little familiar to the mind by dwelling upon them before 


you proceed farther.” By this means you will gain ſo full an ac- 


quaintance with them, that you may draw conſequences from them 
with much more freedom, with greater variety, brighter evidence, 
and with a firmer certainty, than if you have but a ſlight and ſudden 
view of them. | | 5 

3. As you proceed in the connection of your arguments, * ſee 
that your ground be made firm in every ſtep.” See that every link 
of your chain of reaſoning be ſtrong and good: for if but one link 
be feeble and doubtful, the whole chain of arguments feels the 
weakneſs of it, and lies expoſed to every objeRor, and the original 
queſtion remains undetermined, | 

4. Draw up all your propofitions and arguments with ſo much 
caution, and expreſs your ideas with ſuch a juſt limitation, as may 
preclude or anticipate any objections.“ Yet remember this is only 
to be done as far as it is pofhble, without too much intangling the 
2 or introducing complicated ideas and obſcuring Ge enſe. 

ut if ſuch a cautious and limited dreſs of the queſtion thould ren- 
der the ideas too much complicated, or the ſenſe obſcure, then it is 
beiter to keep the argument more ſimple, clear and eaſy to be un- 
derſtood, and afterwards mention the objeions diſtinctly in their full 
ſtrength, and give a diſtinct anſuer to them. 
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Rule II. Let your method be plain and eaſy, ſo that your hearers, or 
readers, as well as yourſelf, may run through it without embarraſs» 
ment, and may take a clear and comprehenſive view of the whole 
ſcheme. To this end the following particular directious will be 


uſeful. 


1. © Begin always with thoſe things which are beſt known, and 
moſt obvious, whereby the mind may have no difficulty or fatigue 
and proceed by regular and eaſy ſteps to things that are more dif- 
ficult,” And as far as poſſible, let not the underſtanding, or the 


prone of any of your poſitions, depend on the poſitions that follow 


ut always on thoſe which go before. It is a matter of wonder tha 
in ſo knowing an age as this, there ſhould be ſo many perſons offer- 
ing violence daily to this rule, by tan the Latin language by 2 
grammar written in Latin, which method ſcems to require a perfe 
knowledge of an unknown tongue, in order to learn the firſt rudi- 
ments of it. | : | 

2. Do not affect exceſſive haſte in learning or teaching any 


| {cience, nor hurry at once into the midſt of it, leſt you be too ſoon 


involved in ſeveral new and ſtrange ideas and propoſitions, which 


| cannot be well underſtood without a — 55 and cloſer attention t 
| thoſe which go before. Such ſort of ſpee 


is but a waſte of time, an 
will conſtrain you to take many ſteps backward again, if you would 
arrive at a regular and complete knowledge of the ſubject. | 
3. © Be not fond of crowding too many thoughts and reaſogings 
into one ſentence or paragraph, beyond the apprehenſion or capa» 
city of your readers or hearers.” There are ſome perlons of a good 


| genius, and a capacious mind, who write and ſpeak very obſcurely 
upon this account; they affe a long train of dependencies before 


they come to a period ; they imagine that they can never fill their 
page with too much ſenſe ; but they little think how they bury their 
own beſt ideas in the crowd, and render them in a manner inviſible 


and uſeleſs to the greateſt part of mankind. Such men may be great 


ſcholars, yet they are but poor teachers. 3 
4. For the fame reaſon, avoid too many ſubdiviſions. Contrive your 


ſcheme of thoughts in ſuch a manner as may finiſh your whole ar- 


ris: with as few inferior branchings as reaſon will admit: and 
et them be ſuch as are obvious and open to the underſtanding, that 
they may come within one ſingle view of the mind, This will not 
only affiſt the underſtanding to receive, but it will aid the memor 
allo to retain truth; whereas a diſcourſe cut out into a yaſt multitude 
of gradual ſubordinations has many inconveniences in it; it. gives 
pain to the mind and memory, in ſurveying and retaining the 
ſcheme of diſcourſe, and ex poſes the unſkilful hearers to mingle the 
ſuperior and inferior particulars together ; it leads them into a thick 
wood inſtead of open day-light, and places them in a labyrinth, in- 
ead of a plain path. 5 
5. „ire all diligence in your younger years to obtain a clear 
* eaſy way of expre ſſing your conceptions,” that your words, as 
alt as you utter them, may ſtamp your own ideas exactly on the 
Ty of the hearer. This is a moſt happy talent for the conveyance 
both, and an excellent ſecurity againſt miſtakes and needleſs 
ontroverſies. 
| Ne III. Let your method be diſtind, and without the perplexin 
xture of things that ought to be kept ſeparate, and this will be 
Ally practiſed by four directions. | | 7 
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1. © Do not bring unneceffary heterogeneous“ matter into your 
diſcourſe on any ſubject; “ that is, do not mingle an argument on one 
{ubje& with matters that relate entirely to another, but juſt fo far ag 
is neceſſary to give a clearer knowledge of the ſubject in hand. Ex. 
amples in Logick may be borrowed from any of the ſciences to il. 
luſtrate the rules: but long interpoſitions of natural philofophy, af 
the imagination and pathons, of agency of ſpirits united to bodies, 
&c. break the thread of diſcourſe, and perplex the ſubject. 

2. Let every complicated theme or idea be divided into its dif. 
tin& ſingle parts, as far as the nature of the ſubje& and your 
Prevent deſign requires it. "Though you muſt not abound in need. 
eſs ſubdiviſions, yet ſomething of this work is very neceſſary; and 
it is a good judgment alone can dictate how far to proceed in it, and 
when to ſtop. | 

Compound ideas muſt be reduced to a fimple form, in order t 
underſtand them well. You may eaſily maſter that ſubject in 
all the parts of it by regular ſucceſſion, which would confound 
the underſtanding to ſurvey them at once. So we come to the 
knowledge of a very perplexed diagram in geometry, or a compli 
cated machine in mechanics, by having it parcelled put to us into 
its ſeveral parts and principles, according to this and the foregoing 
rule of method. 

3, Call every idea, propoſition and argument to its proper clals, 
and keep each part of the ſubject in its own place.” Put thoſe 
things all together that belong to one part or property, one conf- 
deration or view of your ſubje&t. This will prevent needleſs repe- 
tions, and keep you from intermixing things which are different. 
We muſt maintain this diſtinction of things and places if we would 
be ſafe from error. It is confuſion that leads us into endleſs mil. 
takes, which naturally ariſe from a variety of ideas ill- joined, ſorted, 
or ill-diſpoſed. It is one great uſe of method, that a multitude «f 
thoughts and propoſitions may be ſo diſtinctly ranged in their po- 
per ſituations, that the mind may not be overwhelmed with a cor- 
fuſed attention to them all at once, nor be diſtracted with their vw 


riety, nor be tempted to unite things which ought to be ſepatatech 7 
nor to disjoin things which ſhould be united. 0 
4. ** In the partition of your diſcourſe into diſtin& heads, tale 1 
lieed that your particulars do not interfere with the general, nor wil 2 
each other,” Think it is not enough that you make ufe of diſtin 
expreſſions in each particular, but take care that the ideas be dil Fe: 
tinct alſo. It is mere foolery to multiply diſtin& particulars in treat. ys 
ing of things, where the difference of your particulars lies on i pa 
names and words, 5 | of 
Rule IV. The method of treating a ſubje& ſhould be plenaryorfh | ſou 
Jo that nothing may be wanting ; nothing which is neceffary or prop” we 
lhould be omitted. | | | 
When you are called to explain a ſubject, do not paſs by, nor ſk day 
over any thing in it which is very difficult or obſcure, _—_ wo 
When you enumerate the parts or the properties of any ſubje me 
do it in a complete and comprebenſive manner, ; lea 
When you are afferting or proving any truth, ſee that 1 var 
doubtful or diſputable part of the argument be well ſupported® _—_ 


contirmed, 


Things of one kind are called homogeneous, things of different kinds af 
| heterogeneous, 


Phy 
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If you are to illuſtrate or argue a point of difficulty, be not too 
ſcanty of words, but rather become a little copious and diffufive. in 
your language: ſet the truth before the reader in ſeveral lights, turn 
the various ſides of it to view, in order to give a full idea and firm 


| evidence of the propoſition. 


When you are drawing up a narrative of any matter of fact, ſee 


| that no important circumitance be omitted. 


When you propoſe the folution of any difficulty; conſider all 
the various caſes wherein it can happen, and ſhew how they may 


be ſolved. 


In ſhort, let your enumerations, your diviſions and diſtributions 
of things be ſo accurate, that no needful part or idea may be left 
Out. 8 5 
This fulneſs of method does not require that every thing ſhould 
be ſaid which can be ſaid upon any ſubject; for this would make 
each ſingle ſcience endleſs: but you ſhould ſay every thing which 
is neceſſary to the deſign in view, and which has a proper and di- 


rect tendency to this end; always proportioning the amplitude of 
| your matter, and the fulneſs of your diſcourſe to your great detign, 


to the length of your time, to the convenience, delight and profit 
of your hearers. 5 = 
Rule V. As your method muſt be fell without deficiency, ſo it muſt be 


ort or without ſuperfluity. The fulneſs of a diſcourſe enlarges our 


knowledge, and the well-concerted brevity faves our time. In or- 
der to obſerve this rule, it will be enough to point out the chief of 


| thoſe ſuperfluities or redundancies, which ſome perſons are guilty 


of in their diſcourſes, with a due caution againft them. | 
1. Avoid all needleſs repetitions of the ſame thing in different 


| parts of your diſcourſe.” It muſt be confefled there are ſeveral 


cales wherein a review of the ſame foregoing propoſition is needful 
to explain or prove ſeveral of the following poſitions ; but let 
your method be ſo contrived, as far as poſſible, that it may occa- 


hon the feweſt rehearſals of the ſame thing; for it is not grateful to 


the hearers without evident neceſſity. : 
2. © Have a care of tedious prolixity,“ or Cr out any part 
of your diſcourle to an unneceſlary and tireſome length. It is much 


more honourable for an inſtructor, an orator, a pleader, or a 


preacher, that his hearers ſhould ſay, I was afraid he would have 
done, than thet they ſhould be tempted to thew figns of uneaſineſs, 
and long for the concluſion. | 

Beſides, there is another inconvenience in it ; when you afte& to 
amplity on the former branches of a diſcourſe, you will often lay a 
neceſſity upon yourtelF of contracting the latter and moſt uſeful 
parts of it, and perhaps prevent yourſelf in the moſt important part 
of your defign. Many a ee e has been guilty of this fault in 
former days, nor is the preſent age without ſome inſtances of this 


| Weakneſs. 


3. © Do not multiply explications where there is no difficulty, or 


| darkneſs, or danger of miſtake,” Be not fond of tracing every 


word of your theme through all the grammatical, the logical, and 
hcal characters and relations of it; nor ſhew your critical 
carning in ſpreading abroad the various ſenfes of a word, and the 


Various origin of thoſe ſenſes, the etymology of terms, the ſynony- 


maus and the paronymous or kindred names, &c. where the chief 


point of diſcourſe does not at all require it. You would laugh at a 


| Pedant, who profeſſing to explain the Athanaſian Creed, ſhould 


r n 
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acquaint you, that Athanaſius is derived from a Greek word, which 
lignities immortality, and that the fame word Aba,aæi ſignifies alf 
the herb tanly. | | 
There are Tome perſons ſo fond of their learned diſtinctions, that 
they will ſhew their ſubtlety by diſtinguiſhing where there is no 
difference; and the fame lilly affectation will introduce diſtinction; 
upon every occurrence, and 1 three or four negatives upon 
every ſubject of diſcourſe; firſt to declare what it is not, and they 
what it is; whereas ſuch negatives ought never to be mentioned 
where there is no apparent danger of miſtake. How ridiculous 
would that writer be, who if he were ſpeaking of the Nicene Creed, 
ſhould declare negatively, (1.) That he did not mean the doctrine 
which the inhabitants of Nice believed, nor (2.) A Creed written 
by them, but (3.) Poſitively a Creed compoſed by ſeveral chriftian 
biſhops met together in the city of Nice: The poſitive is ſufficient 
here, and the two negatives are impertinent. 


| 

+. * Be not fond of proving thole things which need no proof? ll | 
fuch as ſelf-evident propoſitions and truths univerſally confeſſed, or ( 
ſuch as are entirely agreed to and granted by our opponents. It 5 a 
this vain affeQation of proving every thing that has led geometr- Ml ! 
cians to form uſeloſs and intricate demonſtrations to ſupport ſome | 


theorems which are ſufficientiy evident to the eye by inſpection, ii 
or to the mind by the firſt mention of them: and it is the fame hu. Wi 7 
mour that reigns ſometimes in the pulpit, and ſpends half the fer. 


mon in proving ſome general truth which is never diſputed o WF " 
doubted, and thereby robs the auditory of more uſeful entertain. a 
ment. 

3. As there are ſome things ſo evidently true, that they want n 
proof, ſo there are others fo evidently falſe that they want no refulakion, 

t is mere trifling, and a waſte of our precious moments, to invent Wi ** 
and raiſe ſuch obfections as no man would ever make in earneſt, and gl 
that merely for the fake of anſwering and ſolving them: This bras 
in notoriouſly upon the due brevity of method. 18 

6. * Avoid in general all learned forms, all trappings of art, an 
ceremonies of the ſchools,” where there is no need of them. 1:5 ita 
reported concerning the late Czar of Muſcovy, that when he fil the 
acquainted bimfelf with mathematical learning, he practiſed a1 ©" 
the rules of circumvallation and contravallation, at the fiege of. 
town in Livonia; and by the length of thoſe formalities he lo the 
the opportunity of taking the town. 2 

7. © Do not ſuffer every occaſional and incidental thought to cam V0 
you away into a long parenthefis, and thus to ſtretch out your di. i 
courſe, and divert you from the point in hand.” In the purſuits 1 
your fubjeRt, if any uſeful thought occur which belongs to ſome a 
other theme, note it down for the ſake of your memory on ſome hs 
other paper, and lay it by in reſerve for its proper place and ſeafot: = 
but let it not incorporate itſelf with your preſent theme, nor dia- = 
off your mind from your main bufineſs, though it ſhould be ett 5 
-ſo inviting. A man who walks directiy but fowly towards 10 f 
journey's end, will arrive thither much ſooner than Eis neighbol wid 
who runs into every crooked turning which he meets, and wandes ew 
aſide to gaze at every thing that ſtrikes his eyes by the way, a - 
gather every gaudy flower that grows by the fide of the road. , 5 

To ſum up all: There is an happy medium to be obſerved the 
our method, ſo that the brevity may not render the fenſe obſcu: he 
nor the argument feebte, not our knowledge merely ſuperficial: 6 
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on the other hand, that the fulneſs and copiouſneſs of our method 
may not waſte the time, tire the learner, or fill the mind with tri- 
fles and impertinences.”” FR 

The copious and the contracted way of writing have each their 
peculiar advantages. There is a proper uſe to be made of large para- 
phraſes, and full, particular, and diffuſive explications and argu- 
ments; theſe are fitteit for thoſe who deſign to be acquainted 
thoroughly with every part of the ſubject. There is alſo a uſe of 
ſhorter hints, abſtracts, and compendiums, to inſtruct thoſe who 
ſeek only a flight and general knowledge, as well as to refreſh the 


memory of thoſe who have learned the ſcience already, and gone 


through a larger ſcheme. But it is a groſs abuſe of theſe various 
methods of inſtruction, when a perſon has read a mere compendium 
or epitome of any ſcience, and he vainly imagines that he under- 
ſtands the whole ſcience. So one boy may become a philoſopher 
by reading over the mere dry definitions and diviſions of Scheibler”s 
Compendium of Peripateciſm ; So another may boaſt that he underſtands 
anatomy, becauſe he has ſeen a ſkeleton, and a third profeſs him- 
ſelf a learned divine, when he can repeat the apoſtles' creed. 

Rule VI.“ Take care that your method be proper to the ſuhject in 
hand, proper to your preſent deſign, as well as proper to the age and 


| place wherein you dwell.” 


1, Let your method be proper to the ſubject. All ſciences muſt 
not be learned or taught in one method. Morality and theology, me- 
taplyſicks and logick, will not be eaſily and happily reduced into a 
{ric mathematical method: 'Thoſe who have tried, have found 
much inconvenience therein. ; | 

Some things have more need to be explained than to be proved, 
as axioms, or ſelf-evident propoſitions ; and indeed all the firſt 
great principles, the chief and moſt important doctrines both of 
natural and revealed religion; for when the ſenſe of them is clearly 
explained, they appear ſo evident in the light of nature or ſcrip- 


ture, that they want no other proof. There are other things that 


ſtand in need of proof, as well as explication, as many mathematical 


leorems, and ſeveral deep controverſies in morality and dirinity. There 


are yet other ſorts of ſubjects which want rather to be warmly im- 
preſſed upon the mind by fervent exhortations, and ſtand in more 
need of this than'they do either of proof or explication ; ſuch are 
the moſt general, plain, and obvious duties of piety towards God, and 


bre towards men, with the government of all our inclinations and poſſions. 


Now theſe ſeveral ſubjects ought to be treated ina different manner 
and method. | 

Again, There are ſome ſubjects in the ſame treatiſe which are 
more uſeful and neceflary than others, and ſome parts of a ſubject 
which are eminently and chiefly deſigned by a writer or ſpeaker : true 
method will teach us to dwell longer upon theſe themes, and to lay 
out more thought and labour upon them ; whereas the ſame art of 
method will teach vs to cut ſhort thoſe things which are uſed only 
to introduce our main ſubject, and to ſtand as ſcaffolding merely to 
ad the ſtructure of our diſcourſe. It will teach us alſo to content 
ourſelves with brief hints of thoſe matters which are merely occa- 
lional and incidental. | | 

2. Your method muſt be adjuſted by your deſign, for it you treat of 
the ſame ſubje& with two different vie ys and deſigns, you will find it 
pee to uſe different methods. Suppole the doctrine of the ſacred 
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Trinity were your theme, and you were to read a lecture to yuun 
ſtudents on that ſubjeat, or if you deſigned a treatiſe for the 
conviction of learned men, you would purſue a very different 
method from that which would be proper to regulate a practical 
diſcourſe, or a ſermon to inſtruct common Chriſtians merely in the 
pious improvement of this doctrine, and awaken them to the duties 
which-are derived thence. | 

In ſhort, we muſt not firſt lay down certain and preciſe rules of 
method, and reſolve to confine the matter we diſcourſe of to that 
particular form and order of topics ; but we muſt well conſider, and 
ſtudy the ſubject of our diſcourſe thoroughly, and take a juſt ſurvey 
of our preſent defign, and theſe will give ſufficient hints of the 
particular form and order in which we ſhould handle it, provided that 
we are moderately {killed in the general laws of method and order, 

Vet let it be noted here, that neither the hie nor matter of a 
diſcourſe, nor the particular defign of it, can ſo preciſely deter. 
mine the method, as to leave no room for liberty and variety. The 
very ſame theme may be handled, and that alſo with the ſame de- 
fign, in ſeveral different methods, among which it is hard to ſay 
which is the beſt. In writing a Syſtem of Dirinity, ſome begin with 
the ſcriptures, and thence deduce all other doctrines and du— 
ties. Some begin with the Being of God and his Attributes, ſo far 
as he is known by the light of nature, and then proceed to the doc- 
trines of revelation. Some diſtinguiſh the whole ſubject into the 
Credenda and Agenda, that is, things to be believed, and things to be 
done. Some think it beſt to explain the whole chriſtian religion by 
an hiſtorical detail of all the diſcoveries which God has made of 
himſelf to this lower world, beginning at the creation in the firſt 
chapter of Geneſis, and ſo proceeding onward according to the nar- 
rative of the Old and New Teſtament. And there are others that 
endeavour to include the whole of religion under theſe four 
heads, namely, The Apoſile's Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mand ments, and the two Sacraments ; though I cannot but think this 
is the leaſt accurate of any. The ſame variety may be allowed in 
treating other ſubhjects, this very treatiſe of Logick is an inſtance of 
it, whoſe meth differs very conſiderably from any others which 
I have ſeen, as they difter alſo greatly from one another, though 
ſeveral of them are confeſſed to be well written. : 

3. Though a juſt view of our ſubje& and our defign may dictate 
proper rules of natural method, yet there muſt be ſome little deſei- 
ence at leaſt paid to the cuſtom of the age wherein we live, and to 
the humour and genius of our readers or hearers ; which if we ut- 
terly reject and diſdain, our performances will fail of the defired 
ſucceſs, even though we may have followed the juſt rules of me- 
thod, I will mention but this one inſtance: In the former centur 
it was frequent with learned men to divide their theme or _ 
into a great multitude of co-ordinate members or parts, the) 
abounded alſo in the forms of logick and diſtinction, and indulged 
numerous ranks of ſubordination. Now though-we ought not to 
abandon the rules of juſt niethod and diviſion, in order to comporl 
with the modiſh writers in our age who have renounced them, yl 
it is prudent to pay ſo much reſpect to the cuſtom of the age, as 9 
uſe theſe forms of diviſion with due moderation, and not affect t0 
multiply them in ſuch a manner, as to give an early and needleſs dil. 
pu to the generality of our preſent readers. The ſame may be 
aid concerning various other methods of conduct in the affairs 0 
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learning, as well as the affairs of lite, wherein we muſt indulge a 
little to cuſtom : and yet we muſt by no means ſuffer ourſelves ſo far 
to be impoſed upon and governed by it, as to negle& thoſe rules of 
method which are neceſſary for the ſafe, eaſy, and complete en- 
_— into truth, or the ready and effectual communication of it 
to others. 5 55 

Rule VII. The laſt requiſite of method is, that the parts of a diſ- 
court ſhould be well connected; and theſe three ſhort directions will 
{ufhice for this purpoſe. | 

1, * Keep your main end and deſign ever in view, and let all the 
parts of your diſcourſe have a tendency towards it, and as far as 
pothble niake that tendency viſible all the way.” Otherwiſe the 
readers or hearers will have reaſon to wonder for what end this or 


| that particular was introduced. 


2. Let the mutual relation and dependence of the ſeveral 
branches of your diſcourſe be ſo juſt and evident, that every part 
may omar lead onward to the next, without any huge chaſms 
or breaks, which interrupt and deform the ſcheme The con- 
nexion of truths thould arife and appear in their ſucceſſiye rank and 
order, as the ſeveral parts of a fine proſpe@ aſcend juſt behind 
each other, in their natural and regular elevations and diſtances, 
and invite the eye to climb onward with conftant pleafure till it 
reach the ſky. Whatſoever horrid beauty a precipice or catara& 
may add to the proſpe& of a country, edel {ort of hideous and 
nag ey in a ſcene of reaſoning are real blemiſhes and 
not beauties. When the reader is pafling over ſuch a treatiſe, he 
often finds a wide vacancy, and makes an uneaſy ſtop, and knows 
not how to tranſport his thoughts over to the next particular, for want 
of ſome clue or connecting idea to lay hold of it. 

3, „ Acquaint yourſelf with all the proper and decent forms of 
tranſition from one part of a difcourſe to another, and practiſe them 
as 0ccafion offers.” Where the ideas, propoſitions and arguments, 
are happily diſpoſed, and well connected, the truth indeed is ſe- 
cure ; but it renders the diſcourſe much more agreeable, when pro- 
per and grace ful expreſhon joins the parts of it together in fo enter- 
taining a manner, that the reader knows not how to leave off till he 
hath arrived at the end. . 10 

Theſe are the general and moſt important rules true METHOD; 
and though they belong chiefly to the communication of knowledge, 
jet an early and thorough acquaintance with them will be of conſi- 
derable uſe toward the purjuit and attainment of it. 

Thoſe perſons who- 3 never any occaſion to communicate 
knowledge by writing or by public diſcourſes, may alſo with great 
advantage peruſe theſe rules of method, that they may learn to judge 
with juilice and accuracy concerning the performances of others. 
And beſides, a good acquaintance with method, will greatly affiſt 
every one in ranging, dilpoling and managing all human affairs: © 

The particular means or method for a farther improvement of the 
underſtanding, are very various, ſuch as meditation, reading, con- 
rerfing, di uting by ſpeech or by writing, queſtion and anſwer, &c. And 
ncach of theſe practices ſome ſpecial forms may be obſerved, and 
Ipecial rules may be given to facilitate and ſecure our enquiries after 
mth, But this would require a little volume by itſelf, and a trea- 
15 ve Logick has always beeneſteemed ſufficiently complete with- 
out it, | 


2 2 
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I's the lat page of the Treatiſe of Logick which I publiſhed many years ago, it is 
obſerved, that there are ſeveral other things which might aſſiſt the cultivation of the 
mind, and its improvement in knowledge, which are not uſually repreſented among 
the principles or precepts of that art or ſcience. Theſe are the ſubjects which com- 
pole this book; theſe are the ſentiments and rules, many of which I had then in view, 
and which I now venture into public light. | 

The preſent treatiſe, if it may atſume the honour of that name, is made up of a 
variety of remarks and directions for the improvement of the mind in uſeſul Know- 
ledge. It was collected from the obſervations which Il had made on my own ſtudies, 
and on the temper and ſentiments, the humour and conduct of other men in their 
purſuit of learning, or in the affairs of life; and it has been conſiderably aſfiſted by 
occaſional collections in the courſe of my reading, from many authors and on different 
ſudjects. I confeſs, in far the greateft part, I tand bound to anſwer for the weak- 
nefſes or deſects that will be found in theſe papers, not being able to point to other 
writers, whence the twentieth part of them is derived. 

The work was compoſed at-different times, and by flow degrees. Now and then, 

indeed, it ſpread itſelf into branches and leaves like a plant in April, and advanced 
feven or eight pages in a week; and ſometimes it lay by without growth, like a 
vegetable in the winter, and. did not increaſe half ſo much in the revolution of 3 
year. 
As theſe thoughts occurred to me in reading or meditation, or in my notices of the 
various appcarances of things among mankind, they were thrown under thoſe heads 
which make the preſent titles of the chapters, and were by PEO 8 reduced to fume- 
thing like a method, fuch as the ſubje& would admit. 

On theſe accounts it is not to be expected that the ſame accurate order ſhould be 
obſerved either in the whole book, or in the particular chapters thereof, which is ne- 
celfary in the ſyſtem of any ſcience, whoſe ſcheme is projected at once. A book 
which has been twenty years in writing, may be indulged in ſome variety of fiyle and 
manner, though I hope there will not be found any great difference of ſentiment; 
for wherein I had improved in later years beyond what I had firſt written, afes 
daſhes and alterations have corrected the miſtakes: And if the candour of the reader 
will but allow what is defective in one place, to be ſupplied by additions from an- 
other, I hope there will be fcund a ſufficient recoociliation of what ——__ ſeem 3! 
firſt to be ſcarcely confiltent. | 

The language and dreſs of theſe ſentiments is ſuch as the preſent temper of mind 
dictated, whether it were grave or pleaſant, tevere or ſmiling. If there has been an 
thing exprefſed with too much ſeverity, I ſuſpeR it will be ſound to fall upon tholc 
ſueerinę or daring writers of the age againſt religion, and againſt the Chriſtian ſcheme; 
who ſeemed to have left enten, or ne, or both, behind them in ſome of then 
writings. 

Tue ſame apology of the length of years in compoſing this book, may ſerve ao {9 
excuſe a repetition of the ſame ſentiments which may happen to be found in diffe- 
rent places without the author's deſign ; but in other pages it was intended, fo lia 
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*hoſe rules for the conduct of the underſtanding which are moſt neceſſary, ſhould be 
ſet in ſeveral lights, that they might with more frequent and more force imprels the 
{2u1l, I ſhall be ſufficiently ſatisfied with the good humour and lenity of my readers, 


if they will pleaſe to regard theſe papers as parcels of imperſect ſketches, which were 


deſigned by a ſudden pencil, and in a thouſand leifure moments, to be one day 
collected into landſcapes of ſome little proſpects in the regions of learning, and in the 


world of common life, pointing out the faireft and moſt fruitful ſpots, as well as the 


rocks and wilderneſſes, and faithleſs moraſſes of the country. But I feel age ad- 
yancing upon me, and my health is inſufficient to perfe& whar I had deſigned, to in- 
creaſe and amplify theſe remarks, to confirm and improve theſe-rules, and to illumi- 
nate the ſeveral pages with a richer and more beautiſul variety of examples. The 
ſabject is almoſt endleſs, and new writers in the preſent and in following ages may 
ſtill tind ſufficient follies, weakneſſes and dangers among mankind, to be repreſented 
in ſuch a manner as to guard youth againſt them. 
| Theſe hints, ſuch as they are, I hope may be rendered ſome way uſeful to perſons in 
younger years, Who will favour them with a peruſal, and who would ſeek the culti- 
vation of their own underſtandings in the early days of life. Perhaps they may find 
ſomething here which may awake a latent genius, and direct the fludies of a willing 
mind. Perhaps it may point out to a ſtudent now and then, what may employ the 


moſt uſeful labours of his thoughts, and accelerate his dilgence in the moſt momen- 


tous inquiries, Perhaps a ſprightly youth may here meet with ſomething to guard or 
warn him againſt miſtakes, and withhold him at other times from thoſe purſuits 
which are like to be fruitleſs and diſappointing. 

Let it be obſerved alſo, that in our age ſeveral of the ladies purſue ſcience with 
ſucceſs; and others of them are deſirous of improving their reaſon even in common 
affairs of life, as well as the men: yet the characters which are here drawn occaſion- 
ally, are almoſt univerſally applied to one ſex; but if any of the other ſhall find a 
charater which ſuits them, they may, by a ſmall change of the termination, apply 
and aſſume it to themſelves, and accept the inſtruction, the admonition, or the ap- 
plauſe which is deſigned init. 

There 1s yet another thing which it is neceſſary my reader ſhould be informed 
of; but whether he will call it fortunate or unhappy, I know not, It 1s ſufficiently 
evident that the book conſiſts of two parts: The firit lays down remarks and rulcs 
how we may attain uſeful knowledge ourſelves; and the ſecond, how we may beſt 
communicate it to others. Theſe were both deſigned to be printed in this volume: 


| but a manuſcript which hath been near twenty years in hand, may be eaſtly ſuppoſed _ 


to allow of ſuch difference in the hand- writing, ſo many lines altered, ſo many things 
interlined, and ſo many paragraphs and pages here and there infericd, that it was not 


ealy to compute the number of ſheets that it would mak e in print: and it now ap- 


pears, that the remarks and rules about the communication of knowledge being ex- 
cluded here, they mutt be left to another volume; wherein will be contained various 
obſervations relating to methods of infiruftion, the ſtyle and manner of it, the way of 
convincing other perſons, of guarding youth againſt prejudices, of treating and 
managing the prejudices of men, of the uſe and abuſe of authority, of education, and 
of the various things in which children and youth ſhould be inſtructed, of their proper 
buſineſs and diverſions, and of the degrees of liberty and reftraint therein, &c. Of 
all which I had once deſigned a more complete TER} ; but my years advancing, I 
now deſpair to finiſh it: 

The eſſays or Chapters on theſe ſubjects being already written, if I am favoured 
with a tolerable degree of health, will be put to the preſs, when the favourable ac- 
ee ptance of this firſt part ſhall give ſufficient encouragement to proceed. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND; 


CONTAINING 


A variety of Remarks and Rules for the Ailainment and Communication of 
Yul Anowledge, in Religion, in the Sciences, and in Common Life, 


THE FIRST PART, 


- 


Directions for the Attainment of useful Knowledge. 


INTRODUCTION. 


No man is obliged to learn and know every thing; this can nei. 


ther be ſought nor required, for it is utterly impoſſible : yet all per- 


ſons are under fome obligation to improve their own underſtanding, 


- otherwiſe it will be a barren defart, or a foreſt overgrown with 


weeds and brambles. Univerſal ignorance or infimte errors will 
overſpread the mind, which is utterly neglected and lies without any 
cultivation. Skill in the ſciences is indeed the buſineſs and profel- 
fon but of a /mall part A mankind ; but there are many others placed 
in ſuch an exalted rank in the world, as allows them much leiſure 
and large opportunities to cultivate their reaſon, and to beautify and 
enrich their mind with various knowledge. Even the lower orders of 
men have particular callings in life, wherein they ought to acquire a 
juſt degree of ſkill, and this is not to be done well without thinking 
and reaſoning about them. 1 

The common duties and benefits of ſociety, which belong to 
every man living, as we are ſocial creatures, and even our native 
and neceflary relations to a family, a neighbourhood, or a govern- 
ment, oblige all per ſons whatſoever to uſe their reaſoning powers 


upon a thouſand occaſions ; every hour of life calls for ſome regu- 


lar exerciſe of our judgment as to times and things, perſons and 
actions; without a prudent and diſcreet determination in matters 
before us, we ſhall be plunged into perpetual errors in our conduct. 
Now that which ſhould akways be practiſed, mult at jame time be learnt. 

Beſides every ſon and daughter of Adam has a moſt important 
concern in the affairs ofa life to come, and therefore it is a matter 


of the higheſt moment for every one to underſtand, to judge, and to 


reaſon right about the things of religion. It is in vain for any to ſay, 
we hare no leiſure or time for it. The daily intervals of time, and va- 
cancies from neceſſary labour, together with the one day in ſeven 
in the Chriſtian world, allows ſuflicient time for this, if men would 
but apply themſelves to it with half as much zeal and diligence, 25 
they do to the trifles and amuſements of this life ; and it would 
turn to infinitely detter account. | 

T bus it appears to be the neceſſary duty and the intereſt of cver) 
perſon living to improve his underſtanding, to inform his judgment, 
to treaſure up uſeful knowledge, and to acquire the 1kill of good 
reaſoning, as far as his ſtation, capacity and circumſtances furn 
him with proper means for it. Our miſtakes in judgment ma) 


ll 


m of 
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lunge us info much folly and guilt in practice. By acting without 
thought or reaſon, we diſhonour the God that made us reafonable 
creatures, we often become injurious to our neighbours, kindred or 


friends, and we bring fin and miſery upon ourſelves : For we are 


accountable to God our judge for every part of our irregular and miſ- 


| taken conduct, where he hath given us ſufficient advantages to 


uard againſt thoſe miſtakes, _ 9 755 F 
It is the deſign of Logick to give this improvement to the mind, 
and to teach us the right uſe of reaſon in the acquirement and communica. 


tion of all uſeful knbwledge ; though the greateſt part of writers on that 


| ſubje& have turned it into a compoſition of hard words, trifles and 


ſubtleties for the mere uſe of the ſchools, and that only to amuſe the 
minds and the ears of men with empty ſounds, which flatter their 
vanity, and puff up their pride with a pompous and glittering ſhew 
of falſe Jearning ; and thus they have perverted the great and valu- 
able defign of that ſcience. | : 

A few modern writers have endeavoured to recover the honour of 


Logick, fince that excellent author of the Art of Thinking led the 


way: Among the reſt I have preſumed to make an attempt of the 
lame kind, in a treatiſe publiſhed ſeveral years ago, wherein it was 
mv conſtant aim to afl the reaſoning powers of every rank and 
order of men, as well as to keep an eye to the beſt intereſt of the 


ſchools and the candidates of true lcarning. There I have endea- 


voured to ſhew the miſtakes we are expoſed to in our conception, 
judgment and reaſoning ; and pointed to the various ſprings of 
them, I have alſo laid down many general and particular rules how to 
eſcape error, and attain truth in matters of the civil and religious 
life, as well as in the ſciences. But there are ſeveral other obſerva- 
tions very pertinent to this purpoſe, which have not fallen ſo di- 
rely under any of thoſe heads of diſcourſe, or atleaſt they would 
have {welled that treatiſe to an improper ſize; and therefore I have 
made a diſtin& collection of them here out of various authors, as 
well as from my own obſervation, and ſet them down under the fol- 
owing heads. | 

The learned world who has done ſo much unmerited honour to 
that logical treatiſe, as to receive it into our two flouriſhing univerſi- 
ties, may poſſi by admit this as a ſecond part or ſupplement to that trea- 
tie, And | may venture to perſuade myſelf, that if the common 


and the buſy ranks of mankind, as well as the ſcholar and the gen- 


tleinan, would but tranſcribe ſuch rules into their underſtanding, and 
practiſe them upon all occations, there would be much more truth 


and knowledge found among men: and it is reaſonable to hope that 


juſtice, virtue and goodneſs would attend as the happy conſe 
quents, | | | 


CHAP. I. General Rules for the Improvement of Knowledge®. 


. Drrrl v poſſeſs your mind with the vaſt importance of a good judg- 
nent, and the rich and ineftimable advantage of T1ght reaſoning. Review the 


* Though the moſt of theſe following rules are chiefly addreſſed to thoſe whom 
their fortune or their Ration require to addict themſelves to the peculiar improve- 
ment of their minds in greater degrees of knowledge, yet every one who has leifure 
and opportunity to be acquainted with ſuch writings as theſe, may find ſomething 


among them for their own ulc. 
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inſtances of your own miſconduct in life; think ſeriouſly with your. 
ſelves how many follies and ſorrows you had eſcaped, and how 
much guilt and mifery you had prevented, if from your early year 
you had but taken due pains to judge aright concerning perlons, 
times and things. This will awaken you with lively vigour to ad- 
dreſs yourſelves to the work of improving your reaſoning powers, 
and ſeizing every opportunity and advantage for that end. 

It. Conkder the weakneſſes, frailties and miſtakes of humen nature in gere- 
ral, which ariſe from the very conſtitution of a foul united to an ani- 
mal body, and ſubjected to many inconveniences thereby. Conf. 
der the many additional weakneſſes, miſtakes and frailtics which 
are derived from our original apoftacy and fall from a Rate of innocence; 
how much our powers of underſtanding are yet more darkened, en- 
feebled, and impoſed upon by our ſenſes, our fancies, and our un- 
ruly pafhons, &c. Conſider the depth and difficulty of many truths, 
and the flattering appearances of falſehood, whence ariſes an infi- 
nite variety of dangers to which we are expoſed in our judgment of 
things. Read with greedineſs thoſe authors that treat of the doc 
trine of prejudices, prepoſseſſions and ſprings of error, on purpoſe to 


make Four {oul watchful on all ſides, that it ſuffer not itfelt as far as 
e 


poffible to be impoſed upon by any of them. See more on this ſub- 
je, Logick Part II. Chap. 3. and Part III. Chap. 3. | 

III. A flight view of things ſo momentous is not ſufficient. You 
ſhould therefore contrive and practiſe ſome proper methods to ge- 
quaint yourſelf with your own ignorance, and to impreſs your mind with a 
deep and painful ſenſe of the low and imperfe& degrees of your 
preſent knowledge, that you may be incited with labour and activity to 
purſue after greater meaſures. Among others you may ind {ome 
ſuch methods as theſe ſucceſsful. | 

1. Take a wide {ſurvey now and then of the vaſt and unlimited re- 

ions of learning. Let your meditations run over the names of all 

_ {ciences, with their numerous branchings, and innumerable 
particular themes of knowledge; and then reflect how few of them 
you are acquainted with in any tolerable degree. Ihe moſt learned 
of mortals will never find occaſion to act over again what is fabled 
of Alexander the Great, that when he had conquered what was cal- 
led the Eaſtern World, he wept for want of more worlds to conquer. 
The worlds of ſcience are immenſe and endleſs. | . 

2. Think what a numberleſs variety of queſtions and difficulties 
there are belonging even to that particular ſcience, in which you 
have made the greateſt progreſs, and huw few of them there are 
in which you have arrived ata final and undoubted certainty ; e- 
cepting only thole queſtions in the pure and ſimple mathematics, 
whoſe theorems are demonſtrable and leave ſcarcely any doubt; 
and yet even in ths purſuit of ſome few of theſe, mankind have been 
ſtrangely bewildered. 7 5 

3. Spend a few thoughts ſometimes on the puzzling enquiries con- 
cerning vacuums and atoms, the dofrine f infimties, indixiſibles and 1 
commenſurables in geometry, wherein there appear ſome inſolvabe 
difficulties : Do this on purpoſe to give you a more ſenſible imprel- 


ſton of the poverty of your underſtanding, and the imperfection © 


your knowledge. This wili teach youu what a vain chin it is to 


fancy that you know all things; and will inſtruct you to think mo, 


deſtly of your preſent attainments, when every duſt of the earth 2 
every — of empty ſpace ſurmounts your underſtanding and ti 
umphs over your preſumption. Arithmo had been bred up to c. 
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counts all his life, and thought himſelt a complete maſter of numbers 
But when he was puſhed hard to give the {quare root of the number 2, 
he tried at it, and laboured long in milleſimal fractions, until he con- 
feſſed there was no end of the inquiry; aad yet he learnt fo much 
modeſty by this perplexing queſtion, that be was airaid to fay, it was 
an impothble thing. It is fome good degree of improvement when 
we are afraid to be poſitive. | | 

4, Read the accounts of thoſe vaſt treaſures of 3 which 
ſome of the dead, have poſſe ſled, and ſome of the living do poſleſs. 
Read and be aſtoniſhed at the almoſt incredible advances which 
have been made in ſcience. Acquaint yourſelves with ſome perſons 
of great learning, that by converſe among them, and comparing 
yourſelves with them, you may acquire a mean opinion of your own 
attainments, and may be thereby animated with new zeal to equal 
them as far as poſſible, or to exceed: thus let your diligence. be 
quickened by a ng and laudable emulation. It Vanillus had 
never met with Scitorio and Polydes, he had never imagined him- 
ſelf a mere novice in Philoſophy, nor ever ſet himſelf to — * 

cia 


| good earneſt. Remember this, that if upon ſome few ſupe 


acquirements you value, exalt and ſwell yourſelf as though you 
were a man of learning already, you are thereby building a moſt un- 
paſſable barrier againſt all improvement; you will lie down and in- 
dulge idleneſs, and reſt yourſelf contented in the midſt of deep and 


| ſhameful Ignorance. Multi ad ſtientiam perveniſſent fe ſe illuc perveniſſe 


non putaſſent. : | 4 

IV. Prejume not too much upon a bright genius, a ready wit, and good 
parts, for this without labour and ſtudy will never make a man of 
knowledge and wiſdom. This has been an unhappy temptation tg 


hey have been acknowledged to ſhine in an aſſembly, and ſpark 
in diſcourſe upon common topics, and thence they took it into their 
heads to abandon reading and labour, and grow old in ignorance; 
but when they had loſt the vivacities of animal nature and youth, 
they become ſtupid and ſottiſh even to contempt and ridicule, Lu- 
cidas and Scintillo are young men of this ſtamp ; they ſhine in con- 
rerfation, they ſpread their native-riches before the ignorant ; they 
pride themſelves in their own lively images of fancy, and imagine 
themſelves wiſe and learned; but they had beſt avoid the preſence 
of the Kilful and the teſt of reaſoning; and I would adviſe them 
once a day to think forward a little, what a contemptible figure they 
will make in age. The witty men ſometimes have ſenſe enough to 
Know their own foible, and therefore they craftily ſhun the attacks of 
argument, or boldly pretend to deſpiſeand renounce them; becauſe 
ey are conſcious of their own 1gnorance, and inwardly confeſs 
their want of acquaintance with the {kill of reaſoning. 

V. As you are not to fancy yourſelf a learned man becauſe you 
are bleſſed with a ready wit, io neither muſt you imagine that large 


S 


| and laborious reading, and a ſtrong memory can denominate you 


truly wiſe. What that excellent critic has determined when he 
decided the queſtion, whether wit or ſtudy makes the beſt. poet, 
may well be applied to every ſort of learning—— _ 

Ago nec ſtudium ſine divite vena ea 

e crude quid profit, video, ingenium : alterius ſic . : 
Altera Poſtit opem ves, et conjurat amice.— Hor. de Art. Poet. 
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ſhould not ſuffer kimfelf to be diſcouraged by any o 


in his profeſſion, becauſe he has nothing but the gown and tt 
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Thus made Engliſh : 


Concerning poets there has been conteſt, 

Whether they're made by art or nature beſt: 

But if I may preſume in this affair, 

Among the ref my judgment to declare, 

No art without a genius will avail, 1 

And parts without the help of art will fail: 

But both ingredients jointly muſt unite, 

Or verſe will never ſhine with a tranſcendant light. —Oldham. 


It is meditation and ftudious thought, it is the exerciſe of your 
own reaſon and judgment upon all you read, that gives good ſenſe 
even to the beft genius, and affords your underftanding the trueſt im- 

vement. A boy of ſtrong memory may repeat a whole book of 
Fuclid, yet be no Geometrician ; for he oy not be able perhaps to 
demonftrate one ſingle theorem, Memorino has learnt half the Bible 
by heart, and is become a living concordance and a ſpeaking index 
to theological folios, and yet he underſtands little of divinity. 

A well furniſhed library and a capacious 8 are indeed 
of fingular uſe toward the improvement of the mind; but if all your 
learning be nothing elſe but a mere amaſsment of what others have 
written, without a due penetration into their meaning, and without 
a judicious choice and determination of your own ſentiments, I do 
not ſee what title your head has to true learning above your ſhelyes. 
Though you have read Philoſophy and Theology, Morals and 
Metaphyfics in abundance, and every other art and ſcience, yet if 
your memory is the only faculty employed, with the neglect of 
your reaſoning powers, you can juſtly claim no higher character but 
that of a good hiftorian of the ſciences. Here note, Many of the 
foregoing advices are more peculiarly proper for thoſe who are con- 
ceited of their abilities, and are ready to entertain a high opinion 
of themſelves. But a modeſt humble youth of a $004 genius, 

theſe conſi- 
derations. They are deſigned only as a ſpur to diligence, and a 
guard 3 vanity and pride. 5 

VI. Be not ſo weak as to imagine that a life of learning is a life lasineſ 
and ca: dare not give up yourſelf to any of the learned profeſſions 
unleſs you are reſolved to labour hard at ſtudy, and can make it 

our delight and the joy of your life, according to the motto of our 

te Lord Chancellor King. Labor ipſe voluptas, It is no ide 
thing to be a ſcholar indeed. A man much addicted to luxury and 
pleafure, recreation and paſtime, ſhould never pretend to de- 
vote himſelf entirely to the ſciences, unleſs his ſoul be ſo reform- 
ed and refined that he can taſte all theſe entertainments eminently 8 
in his cloſet, among his books and papers. Sobrino is a temperate 
man and a philoſopher, and he feeds upon partridge and pheaſant, 
veniſon any ragouts, and every delicacy in a growing underſtand- 
ing, and a ſerene and healthy foul, though he dines on a diſho 
ſprouts or turnips. Languinos loved his eaſe, and therefore choſe 
to be brought up a ſcholar : he had much indolence in his tempef, 
and as he never cared for ſtudy, he falls under univerſal contemp! 
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name. 
VII. Let the hope of new diſtoverics, as well as the ſutigſaction and pleaſure 

of known truths, anamate your daily induſtry. Do not think learning" 

general is arrived at its perfection, or that the knowledge of any 
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articular ſubject in any ſcience cannot be improved, merely be- 
cauſe it has lain five hundred or a thouſand years without improve- 
ment. The preſent age, by the bleſſing of God on the ingenuity 
and diligence of men, has brought to light fuch truths in natural 
hiloſophy, and ſuch diſcoveries in the heavens and the earth, as 
cemed to be beyond the reach of man. But may not there be Sir 
Ilaac Newtons in every ſcience ? You ſhould never deſpair there- 
fore of finding out that which has never yet been found, unleſs you 
ſee ſomething ia the nature of it which renders it unſearchable, and 
above the reaclł of our faculties. | 

Nor ſhould a ſtudent in divinity imagine that our age is arrived 
at a full underſtanding ot every thing which can be known by the 
ſcriptures. Every age ſince the reformation hath thrown ſome 
further light on difficult texts and paragraphs of the bible, which 
have been long obſcured by the early rife of antichriſt : and ſince 
there are at preſent many difficulties, and darknefles hanging about 
certain truths of the Chriſtian Religion, and ſince ſcycral of theſe 
relate to important doAwnes, ſuch as the Origin "of Sin, the Fall of 
Adam, the Perſon of Chriſt, the bleſſed Trinity, and the*Deerees of God, Kc. 
which do ſtill embarraſs the minds of honeſt and enquiriag readers, 


and which make work for noiſy controverſy : it is certain there are 


ſeveral things in the bible yet unknown and not ſufficiently explain- 
ed, and it is certain that there is ſome way to ſolve theſe difficul- 
ties, and to reconcile theſe ſeeming contradictions. And why may 
not a fincere ſearcher of truth in the preſent age, by labour, diligence, 
ſtudy, and prayer, with the beſt uſe of his reaſoning powers, find 
out the proper ſolution of thoſe knots and perplexitiès which have 
hitherto been unſolved, and which have afforded matter for angry 
quarrelling ? Happy is every man who ſhall be favoured of heaven 
to give a helping hand towards that introduction of the bleſied age 
of light and love. es 

VIII. Do not hover always on the ſurface of things, nor take up fuddenhy 
with mere appearances ; but penetrate into the depth of matters, as 
tar as your time and circumſtances allow, efpeciaily in thoſe things 
which relate to your own profeſſion. Do not indulge yourſelves 
to judge of things by the firſt glimpſe, or a ſhort and ſuperticial view 
of them: for this will fill the mind with errors and prejudices, and 
give it a wrong turn and ill habit of thraking, and make much work 
tor retraction. Subito is carried away with title pages, fo that he 
ventures to pronounce upon a large octavo at once. and to recom- 
mend it wonderfully when he had read half the Preface. Another 
volume of controverſies of equal ſize, was diſcarded by him at once, 
becauſe, it pretended to treat of the Trinity, and yet he could nei- 
ther find the word efence nor /ib/iſtencies, in the 12 firſt pages: but 
dubito changes his opinions of men and books and things ſo often, 
| that nobody regards him. As for thoſe ſciences, or thoſe parts of 
knowledge, which either your profeſſion, your leiſure, your incli- 
nation, or your incapacity, forbid you to purſue with much appli- 
cation, or to ſearch far into them, you muſt be contented with an 
\iforical and juperficial knowledge of them, and not pretend to form 
many judgments of your own on thoſe ſubjects which you under- 
land very imperfectly. 

X. Once a day, eſpecially in the early years of life and ſtudy, 
Call yourſelves to an account what new ideas, what new propoſition or truth 
you have gained, what further confirmation of known truths, and what ad- 
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vances you have made in any part of knowledge ; and let no day if poſſible 
paſs away without ſome intellectual gain: ſuch a courſe well pur- 
ſued, mult certainly advance us in uſeful knowledge. It is a wiſe 
proverb among the learned, borrowed from the lips and praQtice of 
a celebrated painter, »ul/a dies fine linea ; let no day paſs without one 
line at leaſt ; and it was a ſacred rule among the Pythagoreans, that 
they ſhould every evening thrice run over the actions and affairs of 
the day, and examine what their conduct had been, what they had 
done, or what they had negleQed ; ard they affured their pupils, 
that by this method they would make a noble progreſs in the path 
of virtue. 

Nor let ſoſt lumber cloſe your eyes 

Before you've recollected thrice 

The train of actions thro' the day: 

Where have my feet choſc out the way? 

What have I learnt, where'er I've been, 

From all I've heard, from all I've feen ? 

What Know I more that's worth the knowing? 

What have I done that's worth the doing ? 

What have I fought that I ſhould ſhun? - 

What duty have | left undone _ 

Or into what new follies run? c 

Theſe ſeli-enquiries are the road 

That leads to virtue and to God. 


I would be glad among a nation of Chriſtians, to find young men 
bearily engaged in the practice of what this heathen writer teaches. 

X. Maintain @ conſtaut watch at all fumes againſt @ dogmatical ſpirit : 
fix not your aſſent to any propoſition in a finm and unalterable 
manner, till you have ſome firm and unalterable ground for it, 
and tilll you have arrived at ſome clear and ſure evidence; till 
you have turned the propoſition on all ſides, and ſearched the 
matter ti rough and through, ſo that you cannot be miſtaken. And 
even where you may think you have full 3 of aſſurance, be 
not tuo early, nor too frequent in expreſſing this aſſurance in too 
peremptory and pofilive a manner, remembering that human nature 
is always liable to miſtake in this corrupt and feeble ſtate. A dog- 
meatical ſpirit has many inconveniences attending it: as, | 

1. It ſtops the ear againtt all further reaſoning upon that ſubjeR, 


and ſhuts up the mind from all tarther improvements of knowledge. 


If you have reſolutely fixed yuur opinion, though it be upon too 
ſlight and inſufficient grounds, yet you will ſtand determined to 
renounce the ſtrongeſt reaſon brought for the contrary opinion, and 

row obſtinate againſt the force of the cleareſt argument. Poſitivo 
is a man of this character, and has often pronounced his aſſurance of 
the Carteſian vortexes : laſt year ſome further light broke in upon 
his underſtanding, with uncontrollable force, by reading ſome- 
thing of mathematical philoſophy; yet having aflerted his opinions 
in a moſt contident manner, he is tempted now to wink a little 
againſt the truth, or to prevaricate in his diſcourſe upon that ſub- 
ject, left by admitting conviction, he ſhould expole himſelf to the 
neceſſity of confeſſing his former folly and miſtake ; and he has not 
humility enough for that, | 

2. A dogmatical fpirit naturally leads us toarrogance of mind, and 
gives a man ſome airs in converſation, which are too haughty and 
aſſuming. Audens is a man of learning, and very good company, but 
_ infallible aſlurance renders his carriage ſometimes inſupport- 
able. 

3. A dogmatical ſpirit inclines a man to be cenſorious of his neigh- 
bours. Every one of his opinions appears to him written as it wee 


— 
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with ſun-beams, and he grows angry that his neighbours does nat. 


ſee it in the ſame light. He is tempted to diſdain his correſpon- 
dents as men of a low and dark underſtanding, becanſe they 


will not believe what ne does. Furio goes farther in this wild track, 


and charges thoſe who refuſe his notions, with wilful obſtinacy and 
vile hypocriſy : he tells them boldly, that they reſiſt the truth, and 
fin againſt their conſciences. 85 
Theſe are the men, that when they deal in controverſy, delight 
in reproaches. They abound in toſſing about abſurdit and Fupidity 
among their brethren : They caſt the imputation of lere an 
ſenſe plentifully upon their antagoniſts ; and in matters of ſacred im- 
portance, they deal out their anathemas in abundance upon chriſ- 
tians better than themſelves: they denounce damnation upon their 
neighbours without either juſtice or mercy, and when they pro- 
nounce ſentences of divine wrath againft ſuppoſed heretics, they 
add their own human fire and indignation. A dogmatiſt in religion 
is not a greit way off from a bigot, and is in high danger of grow- 
ing up to be a bloody perfecutor. : 

l. Though caution and flow aſſent will guard you againſt fre- 
quent miſtakes and reiractions, yet you ſhould get hunility and courage 
enough to retratt any miſtake, and confeſs au error: frequent changes 
are tokens of levity, in our firſt determinations; yet you ſhould 
neyer be too proud to change your opinion, nor frighted at the 
name of changeling. Learn to ſcorn thoſe vulgar bugbears which 
confirm foolith man in his own miftakes, for fear of being charged 
with inconſtancy. I confeſs it is better not to judge, than to judge 

| falſely ; and it is wiſer to withhold our affent till we ſee complete 
evidence; but if we have too ſuddenly given our aſſent, as the wiſeſt 
man does ſometimes, if we have profefled what we find afterwards 
to be falſe, we ſhould never be athanied nor afraid to renounce a 
miſtake, That is a noble cffay that is found among the Occaſional 
Papers, to encourage the world to practiſe retradions ; and 1 would 
recommend it to the peruſal of every fcholar and every Chriſtian. 
XII. He that would raiſe his judgment above the vulgar rank of 
mankind, and learn to paſs a juſt ſentence cn perſons and things, 
muſt take heed of a fanciful temper of mind, and a humourous conduct 
in lis offuirs, Fancy and humour early and conſtantly indulged, may 
expect an old age over-run with follies. 
Abe notion of humourijt is, one that is greatly pleaſed or greatly 
diſpleaſed with little things, who ſets his heart much upon matters 
of very ſmall importance, who has his will determined every day 
y irifles, his actions ſeldom directed by the reaſon and nature of- 
things, and his paffions frequently raited by things of little mo- 
ment, Where this practice is allowed, it will inſenſibly ”_ the 
Judgment % Pronounce little things great, and tempt you to lay a 
Neat weight upon them. In ſhort this temper will incline you to 
gan an unjuſt value on almoſt every thing that occurs; and every 
ha that you take in this path is juſt ſo far out of the way to wit- 


XIII. For the ſame reaſon have a care of trifling with things im- 
4 1 and momentous, or of ſporting with things awful and ſuered: do 
Hs, ulge a ſpirit of ridicule, as ſome witty men do on all occa- 
the and fabjeats. This will as unhappily bias the judgment on 
Val 10 er ide, and incline you to paſs a low eſteem on the moſt 

able objects. Whatſoever evil habit we indulge in practice, it 
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will inſenſibly obtain a power over our underſtanding, and betray us 
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qualifications to make a truly wife and judicious man. He that 
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into many errors. Jocander is ready with his jeſt to anſwer ey 
thing that be hears ; he reads books in the ſame jovial humour, an 
has got the heart of turning every thought and tentence into mer. 
riment. How many awkward and irregular judgments does this 
man paſs upon ſolemn ſubje&s, even when he defigns to be grave 
and in earneſt ? his mirth and laughing humour is formed into habit 
and temper, and leads his unden {hametully aſtray. You 
will ſee him wandering in purſuit of a gay flying feather, and he js 
drawn by a ſort of ignis fatuus into bogs and mire almoſt every day 
of his life. | 5 

XIV. Ever maintain a virtuous and pious frame of ſpirit ; for an 
indulgence of vicious inclinations debates the underſtanding and 
perverts the judgment. IWhoredom and wine, and new wine, take aruay 
the heart and ſoul and reaſon of a man. Senſuality ruins the bettet 
faculties of the mind: an indulgence to appetite and paſlion eufee- 
bles the powers of reaſon, it makes the judgment weak and ſuſcep- 
tive of every falſehood, and eſpecially of . — miſtakes as have a 
tendency towards the gratification of the animal; and it warps the 
ſoul aſide ſtrangely from that ſtedfaſt honeſty and integrity that ne- 
ceffarily belongs to the purſuit of truth. It is the virtuous man who 
is in a fair way to wiſdom. God gives to thoſe that are good in lis. gli, 
wiſtom, and knowledge, and joy; Eccl. ii. 26. 

Piety towards God, as weil as ſobricty and virtue, are neceſſary 


abandons religion muſt act in ſuch a contradition to his own con- 
ſcience and beſt judgment, that he abuſes and ſpoils the faculiy 
itſelf. It is thus in the nature of things, and it is thus by the righteous 
judgment of God: even the pretended ſages among the heathens, 
who did not like to retain God in their knowledge, they were giren upto 
a reprobate mind, an undiſtinguiſhing or iujudicious mind, fo that 
they judged inconſiſtently, and practiſed mere abſurdities : Rom, 
1. 28 


And it is the character of the ſlaves of antichriſt, 2 Theſſ. ii. 10, 
&c. that thoſe wha receive not the love of the truth, were expoſed to 
the power of diabolical fleights and lying wonders, When divine reve- 
lation ſhines and blazes in the face of men with glorious evidence, 
and they wink their eyes againſt it, the God of this world is ſuffered 
to blind them even in the moſt obvious, common, and ſenfidic a 
things. The great God of heaven for this cauſe, ends them from 


delufions that they ſhould belicce a lie; and the nonſenſe of tranſub- 8 
ſtantiation in the popiſh world is a moſt glaring accompliſhmentof Wi '#it 
this prophecy, beyond ever what could have been thought of 0: = 


5 among creatures who pretend to reaſon, : 
XV. Watch againft the pride of your own reaſon, and a vain conces 85 
of your iniellectual powers, with the neglet of divine aid and hleſſing. 01 


Preſume not upon great attainments in knowledge by your owl len 
ſelf-ſufficiency : thoſe who truft to their own underſtanding entirely, oy 
are pronounced fools in the word of God; and it is the wileſt 0 "os 
men gives them this character, ke that trufteth in his own hear! is : - 
Fool ; Prov. xxviii. 26. And the ſame divine writer adviſes to 0b 
in the Lord with all our heart : and not to lean to our own underſtanding) r 
nor to be wiſe in our oun cyes ; Chap. iii. 5, 7. | ry 

Thoſe who with a neglect of religion, and dependence on God, 3 


apply themſelves to ſearch out every article in the things of . 
by the mere dint of their own reaſon, have been ſuffered to run ini 


wild excefles of foolery, and ſtrange extravagance of opinion 
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| Eyery one who purſues this vain courſe, and will not aſk for the 
conduct of God in the ſtudy of religion, has juſt reaſon to fear he 
ſhall be left of God, and given up a prey to a thouſand prejudices : 
that he ſhall be conſigned over to the follies of his own heart, 
and purſue his own temporal and eternal ruin. And even in com- 
mon ſtudies, we ſhould by humility and dependence engage the 
God of truth on our fide. | 

XVI. Offer up therefore your daily requeſts to God the Father of 
| lights, that he would bleſs all your attempts and labours in reading, fludy, 

and converſation, Think with 8 how caſily and how inſen- 
dbly by one turn of thought he can lead 1 into a large ſcene of 

uſeful ideas: he can teach you to lay hold on a clue which may 
guide your thoughts with ſafety and eafe through all the difficulties 
of an intricate ſubject. Think how eafily the Author of your be- 
ings can direct your motions by his providence, fo that the glance 
” an eye, or a word ſtriking the ear, or a ſudden turn of the fancy, 
ſhall conduct you to a train of happy ſentiments. By his ſecret 
and ſupreme method of government he can draw you to read ſuch 
a treatiſe, or to converſe with ſuch aperſon who may give you more 
light into ſome deep ſubject in an hour, than you could obtain by a 
month of your own ſolitary labour. 

Think with yourſelf, with how much eaſe the God of ſpirits can 
caſt into your mind ſome uſeful ſuggeſtion, and give a happy turn 
to your own thoughts, or the thoughts of thoſe with whom you 
converſe, whence you may derive unſpeakable light and ſatisfac- 
tion in a matter that has long puzzled and entangled you; he can 
thew you a path which the vulture's eye has not jeen, and lead you by 
ſome unknown gate or portal, out of the wilderneſs and labyrinth of 
dificulties wherein you have been long wandering. _ 

Implore conſtantly his divine grace to point your inclination to 
proper ſtudies, and to fix your heart there. He can keep off temp- 
lations on the right-hand and on the left, both by the courſe of his 
providence, and by the ſecret and inſenſible intimations of his 
Spirit. He can guard your underſtanding from every evil influence 
of error, and ſecure you from the danger of evil books and men, 
wich might otherwiſe have a fatal effect, and lead you into perni- 
cious miſtakes, 


or let this ſort of advice fall under the cenſure of the godleſs 


and profane, as a mere piece of bigotry or enthuſiaſm derived from 
faith and the bible: for the reaſons which I have 1 —— to ſupport 
this pious practice of invoking the bleſſing of Go 
are derived from the light of nature as well as revelation, He that 
made our ſouls and is the Father of ſpirits, ſhall he not be ſuppoſed 
to have a moſt friendly influence towards the inſtruction and g0- 
vernment of them ? The Author of our rational powers can involve 
chem in darkneſs when he pleaſes by a ſudden diſtemper, or he 
can abandon them to wander into dark and fooliſh opinions when 
they are filled with a vain conceit of their own light. He expects 
0 be acknowledged in the common affairs of life, and he does as 
certainly expect It in the ſuperior operations of the mind, and in 
tue ſearch of knowledge and truth. The Latins were taught to ſay, 
4 ore 7 muſte. In the works of — they thought it 
neceſlary to 775 with God. Even the poets call upon the muſe as 
6 Nadel to affift them in their compoſitions. ; 

e be firſt lines of Homer in his Iliad and his Odyfley, the firſt line 
ok Mulaeus in his ſong of Hero and Leander, the beginning of 


on our ſtudies, 
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Heſiod in his poem of Works and Days, and ſeveral others, furniſh 
us with ſufficient examples of this kind; nor does Ovid leave out 
this piece of devotion as he begins his ſtories of the Metamorphoti, 
Chriſtianity ſo much the more oblfges us by the precepts of Scrip. 
ture to invoke the aſſiſtance of the true God in all our labours of the 
mind, for the improvement of ourſelves and others. Biſhop Saun- 
derſon ſays, that Rudy without prayer is atheiſm, as well as that Prayer 
without judy ts preſumption. And we are ſtill more abundantly encoy- 
raged by the teſtimony of thoſe who have acknowledged from their 
own experience, that fincere prayer was no hindrance to their 
ſtudies: they have gotten more knowledge ſometimes upon their 
knees, than by their labour in 3 a variety of authors; and 
they have left this obſervation for ſuch as follow, Bene oraſſe eft bene 
ftuduiſe. Praying is the beſt ſtudying. 

To conclude, Tet induſtry and devotion join together, and you 
need not doubt the happy ſuccefs ; Prov. ii. 2. Incline thine ear to 
dom, apply thine heart to underſtanding : cry after knowledge, and lift up 
thy voice ; ſtck her as ſilver, and ſearch for her as for hidden treaſures ; then 
Halt thou underſtand the fear of the Lord, &c. which ts the beginning of we 
dom. It is the Lord who gives wiſlom even to the ſumple, and out of his mouth 
cometh Enowledge and underſtanding. . | 


— 
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CHAP. Il.—Obsercation, Reading, Instruction by Lectures, 
Conversation, and Study compared. 


Tn ERE are five eminent means or methods whereby the mind is im- 
prcved in the knowledge of things, and theſe are ob/ercation, reading, 
iat rut ion by lectures, concerſfation, and meditation; which laſt in a molt 
peculiar manner is called /udy. I | 

Let us ſurvey the general definitzons or deſeriptions of them all. 

I. Obſervation is the notice that we take of all occurrences in hu- 
man life, whether they are {enfible or intellectual, whether relating 
to perſons or things, to ourſelves or others. It is this that furniſhes 
us even from our infancy, with a rich variety of ideas and propoſi- 
tions, words and phraſes : it is by this we know that fire will burn, 
that the ſun gives light, that a horſe eats graſs, that an acorn produ- 
ces an oak, that man is a being capable of reaſoning and diſcourſe, 
that our judgment is weak, that our miſtakes are many, that our ſor. 
rows are great, that our bodies die and are carried to the grave, an 
that one generation ſucceeds another. All thoſe things waich we 
ſee, which we hear or feel, which we perceive by ſenſe or conſciouſ- 
neſs, or which we know in a direct manner, with ſcarcely any exer- 
ciſe of our reflecting faculties or our reaſoning powers, may 
included under the general name of obſervation, | 

When this objerration relates to any thing that immediately con- 
cerns ourſelves, and of which we are conſcious, it may be called er- 
perience. So | am faid to know or experience, that I have in myſel 
a power of thinking, fearing, loving, c. that I have appetites and 
paſſions working in me, and many perſonal occurrences have at- 
tended me in this life. 4 

Objercation therefore includes all that Mr. Locke means by. ſenſalion 
and reflexion. | . 

When we are ſearching out the nature or properties of any being, 
by various methods of trial; or when we apply ſome active powers 
or ſet ſome cauſes at work, to obſcrve what cftects they would pro- 
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duce, this ſort of obſervation is called experiment. So when I throw 
| bullet into water, I find it finks : and when | throw the ſame bul- 
let into quick -filver, I ſee it ſwims : but if I beat out this bullet into 
a thin hollow ſhape like a dith, then it will ſwim in the water too, 
So when [ ſtrike two flints together, I find they produce fire; when 
[ throw a ſeed into the earth, it grows up into a plant. 

All theſe belong to the firtt method of knowledge, which I call 
ober ration. 8 : 

II. Reading is that means or method of knowledge, whereby 
we acquaint ourſelves with what other men have written or publiſhed ta the 
| world in their writings, Theſe arts of reading and writing are of infi- 
| nite advantage; for by them we arc made partakers of the ſenti- 
| ments, oblervations, reaſonings, and improvements of all the learned 
world. in the moſt remote nations, and in former ages, almoſt trom 
the beginning of mankind, 

III. Public or private lectures, are ſuch verbal inftruftions as are 
giren by a leacher while the learners attend in ſilence, This is the- way of 
learning religion from the pulpit, or of philoſophy or theology trom 
the profeſſor's chair, or of mathematics by a teacher thewing us va» 
rious theorems or problems, that is, ſpeculations or practices, by de- 
monſtration and opera: ion, with all the inſtruments of art neceſſary 
to thoſe operations. Fo | 

IV. Converſation is another method of improving our minds, 
wherein by mutual diſcourſe and enquiry, we learn the jentiments of others, as 
| well as communicate our ſentiments to others in the ſame manner. Sometimes 
indeed, though both parties ſpeak by turns, yet the advantage is 
only on one ſide; as, when a teacher and a learner meet and diſ- 
courſe together : but frequently the profit is mutual. Under this 
head of converſation, we may alſo rank diſputes of various kinds. 

V. Meditation or ſtudy includes all thoſe exerciſes of the mind 
whereby we render all the former methods uſeful for our increaſe in true know= 
ledge and wiſdom, It is by meditation we come to confirm our me- 
mory of things that paſs through our thoughts in the occurrences of 
life, in our own experiences, and in the obſervations we make : it 
is by meditation that we draw various inferences and eſtabliſh in our 
| minds gener;”principles of knowledge. It is by meditation that we 
compare the various ideas which we derive from our ſenſes, or from 
the operations of our ſouls, and join them in propofitions. It is by 
meditation that we tix in our memory whatſoever we learn, and form 
our own judgment of the truth or falſehood, the ſtrength or weak- 
| neſs of what others ſpeak or write, It is meditation or ſtudy that draws | 
out long chains of argument, and ſearches and finds deep and dif- 
ficult truths, which before lay concealed in darkneſs. 
| Tt would be a needleſs thing to prove that our own ſolitary medi- 

tations, together with the few obſervations that the moſt part of 

| Mankind are capable of making, are not ſufficient of themſelves to 
lead us into the attainment of any conſiderable proportion of know-= 
ae at leaſt in an age ſo much improved as ours is, without the 
aſſiltance of converſation and reading, and other proper inſtructions 
that are to be attained in our days. Yet each of theſe five methods 
ave their peculiar advantages, whereby they aſſiſt each other; and 
their peculiar defects, which have need to be ſupplied by the other's 
3 Let us trace over ſome of the particular advantages ot 

I. One method of im proving the mind is obſervation, and the ad- 
Vantages of it are theſe: n | | 4 

vor. VI, ; BB 
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I. It is owing to ebſervation that our mind is furniſhed with the fi, 
ſimple and complex ideas, It is thislays the ground-work and foundation 
of all knowledge, and makes us capable of ufing any of the other ne. 
thods for improving the mind: for if we did not attaia a variety af 
ſenfible and intellectual ideas by the ſenſation of outward objegs, 
by the conſciouſneſs of our own appetites and paſſions, pleaſures, 
and pains, and by inward experience of the actings of our own ſpi. 
rits, it would be impoſſible either for men or books to teach us any 
thing. It is obſervation that muſt give us our fiiſt ideas of things, 
as it includes in it ſenſe and conſciouſneſs. 
2. All our knowledge derived from obſervation, whether it be of 
ſingle ideas or of propoſitions, is knowledge gotten at firſt hand. 
Hereby we fee and know things as they are, or as they appear to 
us; we take the impreſhons of them on our winds from the original 
objects themſelves, which give a clearer and ftronger conception of 
things; theſe ideas are more lively, and the propotitions (at leaſt in 
many 8 are much more evident. Whereas what knowledge 
we derive from lectures, reading, and converſation, is but the copy of 
other men's ideas, that is, the picture of a picture; and is one re- 
move further from the original. | | 
3. Another advantage of obſervation is, that we may gain know. 
ledge all the day long, and every moment of our lives, and eyery 
moment of our exiſtence we may be adding ſomething to our inte]- 
lectual treaſures thereby, except only while we are aſleep ; and 
eyen then the remembrance of our dreamings will teach us ſome 
truths, and lay a foundation for a better acquaintance. with human 
nature, both in the powers and in the frailties of it. 
II. The next way of improving the mind is by reading, and the 
advantages of it are ſuch as theſe : 5 ü | 
- 1; By reading we acquaint ourſelves in a very extenfive manner 
with the affatrs, actions and thoughts of the living and the dead, in the mot re- 
mote nations, and in moſt diftant ages; and that with as much eaſe 3s 


though they lived in our own age and nation. By reading of books wt : 
may learn ſomething from all parts of mankind ; whereas by obſer | 
vation we learn all from ourſelves, and only what comes within ou 4 
own direct cognizance ; by converſation we can only enjoy the al- f 
ſiſtance of a very few perſons, viz. thoſe who are near us, and live a p 
the ſame time when we do, that is, our neighbours and contempo- W 
raries: but our knowledge is much more narrowed ſtill, if we con- . 
fine ourſelves merely to our own ſolitary reaſonings, without much p. 
obſervation or reading: For then all our improvement mult ail 1 
only from our own inward powers and meditations. di 
2. By reading wc learn not only the actions and the ſentiments of ji 
diſtant nations and ages, but we transfer to ourſelves the Kno. e 
ledge and improvements of the mot learned men, the wiſeR and the de# 0 as 
maxkind, when or whereſoeyer they lived: For though many boo: 6 
have been written by weak and injudicious perſons, yet the moſ i ne 
thoſe books which have obtained great reputation in the world, 4 ar 
the products of great and wiſe men in their feveral ages and nation: wn 
whereas we can obtain the conyerſation and inſtruction of thoſe wa 
only who are within the reach of our dwelling, or our acquaintan of 
_ whether they are wiſe or unwiſe ; and ſometimes that narrow ſphele ey 
ſcarcely aftords any perſon of great eminence in wildom or 127 a 
by 


ing, unleſs our inſfructor happen to have this chaiacter. 
for our own ſtudy and meditations, even when we arrive at 10 


good degrees of learning, our advantage for furtber improvemes' u 
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knowledge by them, is {ſtill far more contracted than what we may 
derive from reading. | 3 | 

3. When we read good authors we learn the beſt, the moſt laboured and 
moſt refined ſentiments even of thoſe wiſe and learned men ; for they have 
ſtudied hard, and have committed to writing their matureſt thoughts, 
and the reſult of their long ſtudy and experience: whereas by con- 
verfation, and in ſome lectures, we obtain many times only the pre- 
ſent thoughts of our tutors or friends which (though they may be 
bright and uſeful) yet, at firſt ee may be ſudde 
ted, and are mere hints which have ariſen to no maturity. 

4. It is another advantage of reading, that we may review what we 


| hare read ; we may conſult the page again and again, and meditate 


on it at ſucceſhve ſeaſons in our ſereneſt and retired hours, havin 
the book always at hand : but what we obtain by converſation br. 
in lectures, is oftentimes loſt again as ſoon as the company breaks 
up, or at leaſt when the day vaniſhes ; unleſs we happen to have 
the talent of a good memory, or quickly retire and note down what 
remarkables we have found in thoſe diſcourſes. And for the fame 


| reaſon, and for want of retiring and writing, many a learned man 


has loſt ſeveral uſeful meditations of his own, and could never recal 
them again. | ; 


III. The advantages of verbal inſtructions by public or private 


lectures are theſe: 


1. There is ſomething more ſprightly, more delightful and enter- 
taining in the living diſcourſe of a wife, a learned, and well-qualified 
teacher, than there is in the filent and ſedentary practice of reading. 
The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, and the polite and 
alluring manner which ſome teachers have attained, will engage 
the attention, Keep the ſoul fixed, and convey and inſinuate into 
the mind, the ideas of things in a more lively and forcible way, than 
2 reading of books in the filence and retirement of the 
clolet. | 
2. A tutor or inſtructor, when he paraphraſes and explains other 
authors, can mark out the preciſe point of difficulty or controverſy, and un- 
fold it. He can ſhew you which paragraphs are of the greateſt im- 
portance, and which are of leſs moment. He can teach his hearers 
what authors, or what parts of an author, are beſt worth reading on 
any particular ſubje& ; and thus fave his diſciples much time and 
pains, by ſhortening the labours of their cloſet and private ſtudies. 
He can ſhew you what were the doctrines of the ancients in a compen- 
dum, which perhaps would coft much labour and the peruſal of 
many books to attain. He can inform you what new doctrines or 
ſentiments are riſing in the world, before they come to be public; 
as wel! as acquaint you with his own private thoughts, and his own 
experiments and obſervations; which never were, and perhaps 
never will be publiſhed to the world, and yet may be very valuable 
avg uſptot | | | 
3. A living inſtructor can convey to our ſenſes thoſe notions with which he 
would furniſh our minds, when he teaches us natural phaloſophy, or moſt parts 
Y mathematical learning. He can make the experiments before our 
eyes, He can deſcribe figures and diagrams, point to the lines and 
angles, and make out the demonſtration in a more intelligible manner 

ſenſible means, which cannot be done ſo well by mere reading, 
cron 1 we ſhould "phy _ ave figures lying 1n 1 7 
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I might add alſo, that even where the ſubject of diſcourſe is moral, 
logical or rhetorical, &c. and which does not directly come under the 
notice of our ſenſes, a tutor may explain his ideas by ſuch familiar 
examples, and plain or fimple ſimilitudes, as ſeldom find place in 
books and writings. | | 

4. When an inſtrufor in his lectures delive:s any matter of dit. 
ficulty, or exprefles himſelf in fuch a manner as ſeems obſcure, ſo 
that you do not take up his ideas clearly or fully, you have oppor. 
tunity, at leaſt when the lecture is finiſhed, or at other proper ſex. 
ſons, to enquire how ſuch a ſenterice ſhould be underſivod, or how ſuchi a difficulty 
may he explained and removed. | 

If there be permiſſion given to free converſe with the tutor, either 
in the midit of the lecture, or rather at the end of it, concerning any 
doub:s or difficulties that occur to the hearer, this brings it very near 
to coaverſation or diſcourle. 5 

IV. Converſation is the next method of improvement, and it is 
a'tended with the following advantages: | 

1. When we conrer/e familiarly with a learned friend, we have 
his own help at hand to explain to us every word and ſentiment that 
ſeems obſcure in bis diſcourſe, and to inform us of his whole mean. 
ing, ſo that we are in much leſs danger of miſtaking his, ſenſe; 
whereas in bocks, whatſoever is really obſcure, may allo abide always 

obſcure without remedy, fince the author is nat at hand, that we 
may enquire his ſenſe. 

If we miſtake the meaning of our friend in converſation, we are 
uickly ſet right again; but in reading we many times go on in tlie 
ame miſtake, and are not capable of recovering vuurſelves from it. 

hence it comes to paſs, that we have ſo many conteſts in all ages 

about the meaning of ancient authors, and eſpecially the facred 
writers. Happy thould we be, could we but converſe with Moles, 
Iſaiah, and St. Paul, and conſult the prophets and apoſtles, when 
we meet with a difficult text? But that glorious converſation is re- 
ſerved for the ages of future bleſſedneſs. 

2. When we are diſcourſing upon any theme with a friend, ue 
may propoſe our doubts and objefions againſt his ſentiments, and have them 
folred and anſwered at once.—The difficulties that ariſe in our minds, 
may be removed by one enlightening word of our . correſpondent; 
whereas in reading, if a difficulty or queſtion ariſe in our thoughts 
which the author has not happened to mention, we muſt be content 
without a preſent anſwer or ſolution of it. Books cannot ſpeak. 

3. Not only the doubts which ariſe in the mind upon any ſubjeRt 
of diſcourſe, are eaſily propoſed and ſolved in converſation, but the 
very diſſicullies te meet with in books and in our private ſtudies, may finda 
relief by friendly conference. We may pore upon a knotty point 
in ſolitary meditation many months without a ſolution, becauſe per- 
haps we 135 gotten into a wrong tract of thought; and our labour 

(While we are purſuing a falſe ſcent) is not only uſeleſs and un, 
ſucceſsful, but it leads us perhaps into a train of error for want of 
being coriected in the firſt ſtep. But if we note down this difficulty 
when we read it, we may propoſe it to an ingenious 8 
when we ſee him; we may be relieved in a moment, and find {be 
difhculty vaniſh: he beholds the object perhaps in a different view, 
ſe's it before us in quite another light, and leads us at once into e- 
dence and truth, and that with a delightful ſurpriſe. 

4. Concerfution calls out into light what has been lodged in all the receſſes 
and fecret chambers of the foul: by occafional hints and incidents !' 
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brings old uſeful notions into remembrance; it unfolds and diſplays 
the hidden treaſures of knowledge with which reading, obſervation and 
tuly had before furniſhed the mind. By mutual diſcourſe the ſoul 
is awakened and allured to bring forth its hoards of knowledge, and 
it learns how to render them moſt uſeful to mankind. A man of 
vaſt reading without converſation, is like a mifer who lives only to 
himſelf. „ 

5. In free and friendly conrerſilion our intellectual powers are more 
animated, and our ſpirits act with a ſuperior vigour in the queſt and purſuit of 
| unknown truths, There is a tharpneis and ſagacity of truth that at- 
tends conrer/ation, heyond what we find whilſt we are ſhut up read- 
ing and muſing in our retirements. Our ſouls may be ſerene in 
{olitude, but not ſparkling, though perhaps we are more in. 
reading the works of the brighteſt writers. Otten has it happened 
| in free diſcourſe, that new thaughts are ſtrangely ſtruck out, and the 
ſeeds of truth ſparkle and blaze through the company, which in 
calm and ſilent reading would never have been excited. By conver- 
ſution you will both give and receive this benefit; as flints when put 
into motion and ſtriking againſt each other, produce living fire on 
both ſides, which would never have riſen from the ſame hard ma- 
terials in a ſtate of reſt. 

6. In generous concerſution, amongſt ingenious and learned men, 
we have a great advantage of propoſing our private opinions, and of 
bringing our own ſentiments to the teſt, and learning in a more compen- 
dious and a ſafer way what the world will judge of them, how man- 
kind will receive them, what objections may be raiſed againſt them, 
what defects there are in our ſcheme, and how to correct our own 
miſtakes ; which advantages are not ſo eaſy to be obtained by our 
own private meditations : tor the pleaſure we take in our own no- 
tions, and the paſhon of ſelf-love, as well as the narrowneſs of our 
own views, tempt us to paſs too favourable an opinion on our own 
ſchemes; whereas the variety of genius in our ſeveral aſſociates, 
| will goo happy notices how our opinion will ſtand in the view of 

mankind. „ 204 

7. It is alſo another conſiderable advantage of converſation, that it 
furnithes the ſtudent with the knowledge of men and the affairs of 
life, as reading furniſhes him with book-learning. A man who 
dwells all his davs among books may have amaſſed together a vaſt 
heap of notions, but he may be a mere ſcholar, which is a contemp- 
lible ſort of character in the world. A hermit who has heen ſhut up 
in his cell in a college, has contracted a fort of mould and ruſt upon 
his ſoul, and all his airs of behaviour have a certain aukwardnelſs in 
them; but theſe aukward airs are worn away by degrees in com- 
pany: the ruſt and the mould are filed and bruthed oft by polite 
converſation, The ſcholar now becomes a citizen or a gentleman, 
2 neighbour and a friend; he learns how to dreſs his ſentiments in 
he faireſt colours, as well as to ſet them in the ſtrongeſt light. Thus 
be brings out his notions with honour, he makes ſome uſe of them 
in the world, and improves the theory by the practice. | 

But before we proceed too far in finiſhing a bright character by 
*oner/ution, we ſhould conſider that ſomething elſe is neceſſary be- 

es an acquaintance with men and books: and therefore I add, 

c V Mere lecture, reading, and converſution, without tkinkzng, are not 
uthcient to make a man of knowledge and wiſdom. It is our own 
"ought, and reflection, fiudy and meditation, mult attend all the other 
methods of improvement, and perfect thgm. It carries thele ad- 
Lautages with it: | | 
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1. Though obſervation and inſtruction, reading and converſation 
may furniſh us with many ideas of men and things, yet it is our oz 
mediation and the labour of our own thoughts, that muſt form our 
judgment of things. Our own thoughts ſhould join or disjoin theſe 
ideas in a propoſition for ourfelves: it is our own mind that myf 
judge tor ourſelves concerning the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, and form propoſitions of truth out of them. Reading and 
converſation may acquaint us with many truths and with many 
arguments to ſupport them, but it is our own ſtudy and reaſoning 
tat muſt determine whether thefe propoſitions are true, and whe. 
ther theſe arguments are juſt and ſolid. 

It is confeſt there are a thouſand things which our eyes have not 
ken, and which would never come within the reach of our perſona] 
and immediate knowledge and obſervation, becauſe of the diſtance 
of times and place: Theſe muft be known by conſulting other per. 
fons; and that is done either in their writings or in their diſtourſs, 
But after all, let this be a fixed point with us, that it is our own re- 
KeQtion and judgment muſt determine how far we ſhould receive 
mat which books or men inform us of, and how far they are worthy 
ot our atlent and etedit. * . 

2. It is meditation and fudy that transfers and eonreꝝs the notions and 
88 of nthers to ourſetres, ſo as to make them properly our own, 

{1s our own judgment upon them as well as our memory of them, 
that makes them become our own property. It does as it were con- 
duct our intellectual food, and turns it into a part of ouriclves : juſt 
252 man may call his limbs and his fleth his own, whether he borrow 
ed the materials from the ox or the Heep, from the lark or the 
jobſter; whether he derived it from corn or milk, the fruits of the 
trees, or the herbs and roots of the earth; it is all now become one 
ſabſtance with himſelf, and he wields and manages thoſe muſcles 
and limbs for his own proper purpoſes, which once were the ſub- 
Rance of other animals or vegetables; that very ſubſtance which 
Hftweek was grazing in the fieid or ſwimming in the ſea, waving in 
tie milk-pail or growing in the garden, is now become part of tit 
Wan. | 

3. By Rudy and me@ilalion, we improve the hints that we have ac- 
on? by obſervation, converſation and reading; we take more 

e in thinking, and by the labour of the mind we penetrate deeper 
ĩoto themes of knowledge, and carry our thoughts ſometimes much 
farther on many ſubjects, than we ever met with either in tlie books 
of the dead or diſcoùrſes of the living. It is our own reaſoning that 
draws out one truth from another, and forms a whole ſcheme dt 
wrence from a few hints which we borrowed elewhere. 

By a furvey of thefe things we may juſtly conclude, that he who 
ſpe nds all bis time in hearing lectures, or poring upon books, witt- 
out obſervation, meditation or converſe, will Have but a mere hit 
torieal knowledge of learning, and be able only to tell what other 
have knawn or ſaid on the ſubject: he that lets all his time fon 
away in converfation, without due obſervation, reading, o. ſtudy, 
wilt gain but a flight and ſuperficial knowledge, which will be n 
danger of vaniſhing with the voice of the ſpeaker; and he that col. 
fines himſelf merely to bis cloſet and his own narrow ob{ervation 
things; and is taught only by his own folitary thoughts, without ift 
fon by lectures, reading, or free converjation, will be in danger of a nar 
ro ſpirit, a vain conceit of himſelf, and an unreaſonable conter 
of others; and after all, he will obtain but a very limited and ih 
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perfect view and knowledge of things, and be will ſeldom learn how 


lo make that knowledge uſeful: | 
| © Theſe five methods of improvement ſhould be purſued jointly, and go 


hand in hand, where our circumſtances are ſo happy as to find op- 
ortunity and conveniency to enjoy them all: though I muſt g:ve 
my opinion, that two of them, reading and mediation, thould emplo 
much more of our time. than public 4tures or converſation and dil- 
courſe. As for obſerrattun we may be always acquiring knowled 
that way, whether we are alone or in company. But it will be for 


| our further improvement, it we will go over all, theſe five mei, of 


obtaining knowledge more diſtinctly, and more at large, and ſee 
what ſpecial advances in uſetul ſcience we may draw. from 
them all. EL. | | 
CHAP. HL—Rules relating to Obsereation. 


T zoven ober vation in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, and as it 
diſtinguiſhed from meditation and fudy, is the firſt means of. our im- 
proyement, and in its ſtricteſt ſenſe does not include in it any rea- 
ſonings of the mind upon the things which we obſerve, or inferences 
drawn from them; yet the motions of the mind are ſo exceeding 
ſwift, that it is hardly poflible for a thinking man to gain experien- 
ces or obſervations, without making ſome ſecret and ſhort retlec- 
tions upon them ; and therefore in ** a few directions Concern» 
ing this method of improvement, 1 ſhall not ſo narrowly contne 
myſelf to the firſt mere imprefſions of objects on the mind by ob- 


ſervation ; but include alſo ſome hints which relate to the firſt, 


moſt ealy, and obvious refleQions or reaſonings which ariſe from 


them. 


I. Let the enjargement of your knowledge be one conſtant diem and deſign aa 
life ; fince there id no time or place, no tranſactions, occurrences or engage 
ments in life, which exclude us from this method of improving the ming, 
When we are alone, even in darkneſs and ſilence, we may con, 
yerſe with our own hearts, obſerve the working of our own ipiiits. 
and reflect upon the inward motions of our own. paſſions in ſome of 
the lateſt occurrences in life ; we may acquaint ourſelves with the 
powers and properties, the tendencies and inclinations both gt bod 
and ſpirit, and gain a more intimate knowledge of ourſelves. When 
we are in company, we may diſcover ſomething more of human 
nature, of human paſhons and follies, and of human, affairs, vices 
and virtues, by converfing with mankind, and obſerving their con- 
duct. Nor is there any thing more valuable than the knowledge. 
ourſetoes, and the knowledge of men, except it be the knowledge of Gud whe 
made us, and our relation to him as our governor, | Mm” 

When we are in the houſe or the city, whereſoever we turn out 
eyes, we ſee the works of men; when we are abroad, in the count 
we. behold more of the works of God. The 1kies and the 98 
above and beneath us, and the animal and vegetable world round 
about us, may entertain our obſervation with ten thouſand varieties. 
Endeavour therefore to“ dive ſome inſtruction or improvement 
of the mind from every thing which you ſee or hear, from every 
ing which occurs in human life, from every thing within you. or 

thout you.“ one = 3 

ke Baba ſome knowledge from the cloxds, the fars, the 


dul, the” moon, and tie revolution of all the planets; dig and draw up 
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ſome valuable meditations from the depths of the earth, and ſearch 
them through the vaſt oceans of water : extract ſome intelleQualin. 
provements from the minerals and metals; from the wonders of na. 
ture among the regetables, the herbs, trees, and flowers. Learn ſome 
leflons trom the birds, and the beaſts, and the meaneſt inle8 
Read the wiſdom of God and his admirzble contrivance in them 
all. Read his almighty power, his rich and various-goodnefs in alt 
the works of his hands. 5 

From the day\and the night, the hours and the flying minutes, 
learn a wiſe improvement of time, and be watchful to feize even 
opportunity to increaſe in knowledge. From * the viciſſitudes and 
revolutions of nations and families, and from the various oc. 
currences of the world,“ learn the inſtability of mortal affairs, the 
uncertainty of life, the certainty of death. From a coffin and a fy. 


neral, learn to meditate upon your own departure. From the vices | 


and follies of others, obſerve what is hateful in them ; confider how 
ſuch a practice looks in another perſon, and remember that it looks 
as ill or worſe in yourſelf. From the virtues of others, learn ſome. 
thing worthy of your imitation. 

From the deformity, the diſtreſs, or calamity of others, derive 
leſſons of thankfulneſs to God, and hymns of grateful praiſe to your 
Creator, governor and benefactor, who has formed you in a better 
mould, and guarded you from thoſe evils. Learn alſo the ſacred 


leſſon of contentment in your own eſtate, and compaſſion to your 


neighbour under his miſeries. 

From your © natural powers, ſenſations, judgment, memory, 
hands, feet, Fc.“ make this inference, that they were not given 
you for nothing, but for ſome uſetul employment to the honour of 
3 Maker, and for the good of your fellow- creatures, as well as 
or your own beſt intereſt and final happineſs, | 

From the ſorrows, the pains, the ſickne ſles and ſufferings that at- 
tend you, learn the evil of fin, and the imperfection of your preſent 
ſtate. From your own fins and follies, learn the patience of God 
toward you, and the practice of humility toward God and men, 
Thus from every appearance in nature, and from every occurrence 
of life, you may derive natural, moral and religious obſervations to 
entertain your minds, as well as rules of conduct in the aſtairs re- 
lating to this life, and that which is to come. 

II. In order to furaith the mind with a rich variety of ideas, tle 


Ihudable curioſity of young people ſhould be indulged and gratified rather than | 


diſtouraged. It is a very hopetul fign in young perfons, to ſee them 
curious in obſerving, and inquiſitive in ſearching into the greateſt 
art of things that occur ; nor ſhould ſuch an enquiring temper be 
owned into filence, nor be rigorouſly reſtrained but ſhould rather 
be fatisfied by proper anſwers given to all thoſe queries. For this 
reaſon alſo, where time and fortune allows it, voung people ſhould 
de led into company at proper ſeaſons, ſhould be carried abroad to 
(ee the fields, and the woods, and the rivers, the buildings, towns 
and cities diſtant from their own dwelling ; they ſhould be enter- 
tained with the fight of ſtrange birds, beaſts, fiſhes, inſects, vege- 
tables, and productions both of nature and art of every kind, whe- 
ther they are the products of their own or foreign nations: and in 
due time, where providence gives opportunity, they may travel un- 
der a wiſe inſpector, or tutor to diſterent parts of the world for the 
2 end, that hey may bring home treaſures of uſeful knew 
Fedge. 9 
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me III. Among all theſe obſervations, write down what is more remark- 
arch able and uncommon : reſerve theſe remarks in ſtore for proper occa- 
im. fivas, and at proper ſcatons take a review of them. Such. a prac- 
f Nas | tice will give you a habit of uſeful thinking: this will ſecure the 
lome workings of your foul from running to waſte, and by this means 
led, even your looſer moinents will turnto happy account both here and 
hem hereafter. And whatever uſeful obſervations have been made, let 
n all them be at leaſt ſome part of the ſubject of your converſation 
among your triends at next meeting. . | 
utes, Let the circumſtances or ſituations of lite be what or where they 
very will, a man ſhould never negle& this improvement which may be 
and derived from objerration, Let him travel into the Eaſt or Weſt-In- 
Oc. dies, and fulfil the duties of the military or the mercantile life 
the there: let him rove through the earth or the ſeas for his own humour 
fy. as a traveller, or purſue his diverſions in what part of the 
ices | world he pleale as a gentleman; let proſperous or adverſe fortune 
ow call him to the moiſt dittant parts of the globe; ſtill let him carry on 
oky his knowledge and the improvement of his ſoul oo wiſe obſervations. 
me- ln due time, by this means he may render himſelf ſome way uſeful 
to the ſocieties of mankind. 5 8 
riye Theobaldino in his younger years, viſited the foreſts of Norway 
out on the account of trade and timber, and beſides his proper obſerva- 
tter tions of the growth of trees on thoſe northern mountains, he learnt. 
Ted there was a fort of people called Finns in thoſe confines which 
our - border upon Sweden, whoſe habitation is in the woods: and he 
lived afterwards to give a good account of them, and ſome of their 
Ty, cuſtoms, to the Royal Society tor the improvement of natural Know- 
ven ledge, Puteoli was taken captive into Turkey in his youth, and 
r of travelled with his maſter in their holy pilgrimage to Mecca, where- 
| as by he became more intelligent in the forms, ceremonies, and fool- 
eries of the Mahometan worſhip, than perhaps ever any Briton. 
at- knew before: and by his manuſcripts, we are more acquainted. 
ent in this laſt century with the Turkiſh ſacreds than any one had ever 
od informed us. 2 | F 
Ne IV. Let us keep our minds as free as poſſible from paſſions and prejudices, 
ce WF for theſe will give a wrong turn to our obſervations both of 28 
to and things, The eyes of a man in the jaundice, make yellow obſerva- 
e· tions on every thing; and the ſoul tinctured with any paſſion or 
prejudice, diffuſes a taiſe colour over the real appearances of things, 
the and diſguiſes many of the common occurrences of lite : it never 
an beholds things in a true light, nor ſuffers them to appear as they are. 
m | Whenſoever therefore, you would make proper vblervations, let 
ft if with all its influences ſtand atide as far as pothble ; abſtract your 
de own intereſt and your own concern from them, and bid all friend- 
7 ſhips and enmities ſtand aloof and keep out ot the way, in the obſer- 
15 Yauons that you make relating to perſons and 8 | 
Id If this rule were well obeyed, we ſhould be much better guarded 
(0 againſt thoſe common pieces of miſconduct in the obſervations of 
& men, viz. the falſe judgments of pride and envy. How ready is 
Fe envy to mingle with the notices which we take of other perſons ? 
a ow often is mankind prone to put an ill ſenſe upon the actions of 
. vicir neighbours, to take a ſurvey of them in an evil poſition, and in 
n at unhappy light ? And by this means, we form a worſe opinion of 
K our neighbours than they deſerve; while at the ſame time, pride 
& and ſelf-flattery tempt us to make unjuſt obſervations on ourſelves 


in dur own fayour, In all the favourable judgments we paſs con- 
VOL: Yb. CC | | 
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cerning ourſelves, we ſhould allow a little abatement on this ac. 
count. 
V. In making your obſercations on perſons, take care of indulging tht 
buſy curigftty which is ever enquiring into private and donefitc affairs, with an 
endleſs itch of learning the ſecret laftory of families. It is but ſeldom that 


ſuch a prying curiotity attains any valuable ends; it often begets 


ſuſpicions, jealouſies and diſturbances in houfeholds, and it is a tre. 
quent temptation to perſons to defame their neighbours. Some 

erſons cannot help telling what they know; a bu/y body is moſt 
liable to become a tatler upon every occaſion. : 

VI. Let your obſervations even of perſons and their conduct, t 
chiefly deſigned in order to lead you to a better acquaintance with things, parti- 
cularly with human nature; and to inform you what to imitate and 
what to avoid, rather than to furniſh out matter for the evil paſſions 
of the mind, or the impertinences of diſcourſe, and reproaches oi 
the tongue. | 

VII. "though it may be proper ſometimes to make your obſerya- 
tions 1 perſons as well as things, the ſubject of your dil. 
courſe in learned or uſeful converſation ; yet what remarks you make on 
particular perſous, eſpecially to their dijudraitage, ſhould for the moſt part lie 
d in your ozn breaft, till fome juſt and apparent occaſion, tome ne- 
ceſſary call of providence lead you to ſpeak to them. If the character 
or conduct which you obſerve, be greatly culpable, it ſhould ſo 
much the leſs be publiſhed. You may treaſure up ſuch remarks of 
the follies, indecencies, or vices of your neighbours, as may be a 
conftant guard againft your practice of the fame, without expoſing 
the reputation of your neighbour on that account. It is a good old 
rule, that our converſation ſhould rather be laid out on things 
than on perſons; and this rule ſhould generally be obſerved, un- 
Jeſs names be concealed, wherefoever the faults or follies of man- 
Kind are our preſent theme. Our late Archbiſhop Tillotſon has 
written a ſmall but excellent diſcourſe on evil ſpeaking, wherein he 
admirably explains, limits and applies that general apoſtolic precep!, 
Speak evil of no man ; Lit. iii. 2. 

VIII. Be not too hulty to ered general theories from a fer particular ob. 
fereations, appearances or experiments. This is what the logicians call a 
Falje induftion. When genetal obſervations are drawn from ſo many 
particulars as to become certain and indubitable, theſe are jewels 
of knowledge, comprehending great treaſure in a little room; but 
they are therefore to be made with the greater care and caution, leſt 
errors become large and diffuſive, if we thould miſtake in theſe ge- 
neral notions. A haſty determination of ſome univerſal principles, 
without a due ſurvey of all the particulav caſes which wt be in- 
cluded in them, is the way to lay a trap for our own underſtandings 
in their purſuit of any ſubject, and we ſhall often be taken captives 
into miſtake and falſehood. Niveo in his youth obſerved, that on 
three Chriſtmas-days together there fell a good quantity of ſnow, 
and now he hath writ it down in his almanack as part of his wife re- 
marks on the weather, that it will always ſnow at Chriſtmas. 
Euron 2 young lad, tovk notice ten times "that there was a ſharp 
froſt when the wind was in the noth- eaſt, therefore in the middle of 
laſt July, he almoſt expected it thould freeze, becauſe the weathe!- 


cocks thewed him a north-eaſt wind; and he was ſtill more di} | 


appointed, when. he found it a very fultry ſeaſon. It is the fame 
haſty judgment, that hath drawn ſcandal on a whole nation for the 


ſake of ſome culpable characters belonging to ſeveral particular n- 
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tives of that country ; whereas all the Frenchmen are not gay and 
airy ; all the Italians are not jealous and revengetul ; nor are all 
the Engliſh over-run with the ſpleen. 3 


— - — — — 
CHAP. Iv. Oy Books and Reading. 


I. Tus world is full of books, but there are multitudes which 
are ſo ill written they were never worthy any man's reading; and 
there are thouſands more which may be good in their kind, yet 
are worth nothing when the month or year, or occaſion is paſt for 
| which they were written. Others may be valuable in themſelves, 
for ſome ſpecial purpoſe or in ſome peculiar ſcience, but are not fit 
to be peruſed by any but thoſe who are engaged in that particular 
ſcience or buſineſs. To what uſe is it for a divine or phyſician, or a 
tradeſman, to read over the huge volumes of reports of judged caſes 
inthe law ? or for a lawyer to 3 Hebrew and read the Rabbins ? 
[t is of vaſt advantage for improvement of knowledge and bee 
time, for a young man to have the moſt proper books for liis read- 
ing recommended hy a judicious friend. 


II. Books of importance of any kind, and eſpecially 8 
treatiſes on any ſubject, ſhould be firſt read in a more general and 
curſory manner, to learn a little what the treatiſe promifes, an 
what you may expect from the writer's manner and ſkill. And for 
this end I would adviſe always that the preface be read, and a ſur- 
vey taken of the table of contents, it there be onc, before the firſt 
ſurvey of the book. wy this means you will not only be better 
fitted to give the book the firſt reading, but you will be much 
| afiſted in your ſecond peruſal of it, which ſhould be done with 
greater attention and deliberation, and you will learn with more 
eaſe and readineſs what the author pretends to teach. In your read- 
ing, mark what is new or unknown to you before, and review thoſe chap- 
ters, pages, or paragraphs. Unleſs a reader has an uncommon and 
moſt retentive memory, I may venture to affirm, that there is 
lcarce any book or chapter worth On once that is not worthy 
of a ſecond perufal. At leaſt take a careful review of all the lines 
or paragraphs which you marked, and make a recollection of the 
ſeckions which you thought truly valuable. 


There is another reaſon alſo wi, I would chuſe to take a ſuper- 


hcial and curſory ſurvey of a book, before I fit down to read it, and 
| dwell upon it with ſtudious attention; and that is, there may be 
leveral difficulties in it which we cannot eaſily uaderſtand and 
conquer at the firſt reading, for want of a fuller comprehenſion of 
the author's whole ſcheme. And: therefore in ſuch treatiſes we 
mould not ſtay till we maſter every difficulty at the firſt perufal ; for 
perhaps, many of theſe would appear to be folved when we have 
proceeded farther in that book, or would vanith of themſelves upon 
a ſecond reading. What we cannot reach and penetrate at firſt, 
may be noted down as matter of after conſideration and enquiry, 
if the pages that follow do not happen to ſtrike a complete light on 
ole which went before. | | 


III. It three or four perſons agree to read the ſame book, and 


each bring his own remarks upon it at {ome ſet hours appointed for 
Converſation, and they communicate mutually their {ſentiments on 
CON | 
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the ſubje&, and debate about it in a friendly manner, this practice 
will render the reading any author more abundantly beneficial tg 
every one of them. | 5 

IV. If feveral perſons engaged in the ſame ſtudy, take into their 
hands diſtin& treatiſes on one ſubject, and appoint a ſeaſon of com- 
munication once a week, they may inform each other in a hiief 
manner concerning the ſenſe, ſentiments and inethod of thoſe ſe. 
veral authors, and thereby promo:e each others improvement 
either by recommending the peruſal of the tame book tv their com- 
panions, or perhaps by ſatisty ing their enquiries concerning it by 
converſation, without every ones peruſing it. 1 

V. Remember that your bufineſs in reading or in converſation, 
eſpecially on ſubjects of natural, moral, or divine ſcience, is not 
merely to know \ 4s opinion of the author or ſpeaker, for this is but 
the mere knowledge of hiſtory ; but your chief buſineſs is to con. 
ſider whether their opinions ate right or no, and to improve your 
own ſolid knowledge of that tubje& by meditating on the themes of 
their writing or diſcourte. Deal frecly with every author you teczd, 
and yield up your aſſent only to evidence and juſt reaſoning on the 
ſubject. 

Here I would be under ſtood to ſpeak only of human authors, and 
not of the facred and inſpired writings. In theſe, our buſineſs in- 
deed is only to find out the ſenſe, and underſtand the true meaning 
of the paragraph and page, and our aſſent then is bound to follow, 
when we are before ſatisfied that the writing is divine. Yet I might 
add alſo, that even this is juſt reaſoning, and this is ſufficient evi- 
dence to demand our aſſent. But in the compoſures of men, re- 
member you are a man as well as they; and it is not their reaſon 
but your own, that is given to guide you when you arrive at years 
of diſcretion, of manly age and judgment. | 

VI. Let this therefore be your practice, eſpecially after you have 

one through one courſe of any ſcience in your academical ſtudies; 
If a writer on that ſubject maintains the ſame ſentiments as you do, 
yet it he does not explain his ideas or prove his poſitions well, 
mark the faults or defects, and endeavour to do it better, either 
in the margin of your book, or rather in ſome papers of your own, 
or at leaſt let it be done in your private meditations. As for in- 
ſtance : 

Where the author is oe , enlighten him: where he is inper- 
Fea, ſupply his deficiencies: where he is too brief and conciſe, am- 
plify a little, and ſet his notions in a fairer view: where he 1s 
redundant, mark thoſe paragraphs to be retrenched : when be 


he argues, obſerve whether his reaſons be concluſive : if the con- 
clufion be true, and yet the argument ucat, endeavour to confirm 


darkly or doubtfully, make the juſtice: of the inference appear, an 


where you ſuppoſe he is in a mi/ake, propoſe your objections an 
correct his ſentiments : what he writes /o well as to approve itſelf lo 
your judgment both as juſt and uſeful, treaſure it up in your me- 
mory, and count it a part of your intellectual gains. _ 
ote, Many of theſe ſame directions which I have now given, 
may be practiſed with regard to converſation, as well as readings 
in order to render it uſcful in the moſt extenſive and laſting 


manner, 


tries and grows impertinent, abandon thoſe paſſages or pages: where 


it by better proofs: where he derives or infers any propoſitions 


add further inferences or corollaries, if ſuch occur to your mind: 
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VII. Other things alſo of the like nature may be uſefully prac- 
tiſed with TRE to the authors which you read, vi. If the me- 
thod of a book be irregular, reduce it into form by a little analyſis 
of your own, or by hints in the margin: if thoſe things are heaped 
together which ſhould be ſeparated, you may wiely diſtinguiſh 
and divide them. If ſeveral things relating to the ſame ſubject are 
ſcattered up and down ſeparately through the treatiſe, you may 
bring them all to one view by references ; or if the matter of a 
book be really valuable and deſerving, you may throw it into a 
better method, reduce it to a more logical ſcheme, or abridge it 


| into a leffer form; all theſe practices will have a tendency both to 


advance your {kill in logic and method, to improve your judgment 
in general, and to give you a fuller ſurvey of that ſubject in parti- 


W cular. When you have finiſhed the treatife with all your obſer- 


vations upon it, recollect and determine what real improvements 


you have made hy reading that author. 


VIII. It a book has no index to it, or good table of contents, it 
it is very uſetul to make one as you arc reading it: not with that 
exactneſs as to include the feu of every page and paragraph, 
which mould be done if you defigned to print it; but it is ſufficient 
in your index to take notice only of thoſe parts of the book which 
are new to you, or which you think well written, and well worthy 
of your remembrance or review. 

Shall I be ſo free as to aſſure my younger friends, from my own 


| experience, that theſe methods of reading will coſt ſome pains in 


the firſt years of your ſtudy, and eſpecially in the firſt authors which 
you peruſe in any ſcience, or on any particular ſubject ; but the 
profit will richly compenſate the pains. And in the following years 


| of life, after you have read a few valuable books on any ſpecial 


ſubje& in this manner, it will be very eaſy to read others of the 
lame kind, becauſe you will not uſually find very much new matter 
in them which you have not already examined. | 

IX. If the writer be remarkable for any peculiar excellencies or de- 
feets in his ſtyle or manner of writing, make juſt obſervations upon this - 
alſo; and whatever ornaments you find there, or whatſoever ble- 
miſhes occur in the language or manner of the writer, you may 
make juft remarks upon them. And remember, that one book read 
over in this manner, with all this laborious meditation, will tend more to 
. your underſtanding, than the ſkinming oven the ſurface of twenty 
authors, | ; 


X. By peruſing books in the manner I have deſcribed, you will 


wake all your reading ſubſervient not only to the enlargement of 


your treaſures of knowledge, but allo to the improyement of your 
realoning powers. | 

here are many who read with conſtancy and diligence, and yet 
mike no adyances in true knowledge by it. They are delighted 
with the notions which they read or hear, as they would be with 
wories that are told, but they do not weigh them in their minds as 
im a juſt balance, in order to determine their truth or falſehood ; 


ey make no obſervations upon them, or inferences froth them. 


Perhaps their eye ſlides over the pages, or the words ſlide over their 
cars, and vaniſh like a rhapſody of evening tales, or the ſhadows 
of 2 cloud flying over agreen field in a ſummer's day. Orif they 


review them ſufficiently to fix them in their remembrance, it is 


merely with a deſign to tell the tale over again, and ſhew what 
men of learning they are. Thus they dream out their days in a 
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courſe of reading without real advantage. As a man may be eating 
all 17 and for want of digeſtion is Wee ſo theſe 
endleſs readers may cram themſelves in vain with intellectual food, 
and without real improvement of their minds, for want of digeſting 
it by proper refletions. | 
NI Be diligent therefore in obſerving theſe directions. Enter 
into the ſenſe and argument of the authors you read, examine al 
their proofs, and then judge of the truth or falſehood of their 
opinions; and thereby you ſhall not only gain a rich increale of 
your underſtandings by thoſe truths which the author teaches, 
when you ſee them well ſupported, but you ſhall acquire alfo by 
degrees an habit of judging juſtly, and of reaſoning well, in imi. 
tation of the good writer, whoſe works you peruſe. 
This is laborious indeed, and the mind is backward to undergo 
the fatigue of weighing every argument and tracing every thing to 
its original. It is much leſs labour to take all things upon truſt ; be. 
heving is much eaſier than arguing. But when Studentio had once 
rſuaded his mind to tie itielf down to this method which I have 
eſcribed, he ſenſibly gained an admirable facility to read, and 
judge of what he read, by his daily practice of it, and the man 
made large advances in the purſuit of truth ; while Plumbinus and 
Plumeo made leſs progreſs in knowledge, though they had read 
over more folios. Plumeo ſkimmed over the pages like a {wal. 
low over the flowery meads in May. Plumbinus read every line 
and ſyllable, but did not give himſelf the trouble of thinking and 
judging about them. They both could boaſt in company of their 
eat reading, for they knew more titles and pages than Studentio, 
Put were far leſs acquainted with ſcience. 

I confeſs thoſe whoſe reading is deſigned only to fit them for 
much taik, and little knowledge, may content themſelves to run 
over their authors in ſuch a ſudden and trifling way; they may 
devour libraries in this manner, yet be poor reaſoners at laſt, and 
have no folid wiſdom or true learning. The traveller who walks 
on fair and ſoftly in a courſe that points right, and examines every 
turning before he ventures upon it, will come ſooner and ſafer to 
bis journey's end, than he who runs through every lane he meets, 
though he gallop full ſpeed all the day. The man of much read- 
ing and a large retentive memory, but without meditation, may 
become, in the ſenſe of the world, a knowing man; and if he con- 
verſes much with the ancients, he may attain the fame of learn- 
ing too: but he ſpends his days afar off from wiſdom and true ; 
judgment, and poſſeſſes very little of the ſubſtantial riches of the ig 
mind. 5 | | | 

XII. Never apply yourſelves to read any human author with a deler- 5 
mi nation before-hand eather for or againſi him, or with a ſe{tled reſolulim the 
io believe or diſbeliece, to confirm or to oppoſe whatſoever he ſaith ; but thir 
always read with a deſign to lay your mind open to truth, and 10 [ 
embrace it whereſoever you find it, as well as to reje& every tall- dis 
hood, though it appear under ever fo fair a diſguiſe. How un- u 
happy are thoſe men who ſeldom take an author into their hand, } 
but they have determined before they begin, whether they will lle 
or diflike him! They have got ſonie notion of his name, his cha- 
racer, his party, or his principles, by general converſation, 0 
perhaps by fome flight view of a few pages: and having all dhel 
own opinions adjuſted before-hand, they read all that he writes 
with a prepoſſeſſiòn either for or againſt him, Unhappy thoſe who 
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hunt and purvey for a party, and ſcrape together out of every 
author, all thoſe things, and thoſe only which fayour their own 
tenets, while they deſpiſe and negle& all the reſt ! 

XIII. Yet take this caution. would not be underſtood here, 
as though I perſuaded a perſon to live without any ſettled principles 
at all, by which to judge of men and books and things; or that I 
would keep a man always doubting about his foundations. The 
chief things that I defign in this advice, are theſe three: 

1. That after our moſt neceſſary and important principles of ſci- 
ence, prudence and religion, are ſettled upon good grounds, with 
regard to our preſent conduct and our future hopes, we ſhould read 
| with a juſt freedom of thought, all thoſe books which treat of ſuch 
ſubje&s as may admit of doubt and reaſonable diſpute. Nor ſhould 
| any of our opinions be {ſo reſolved upon, eſpecially in younger 
years, as never to hear or to bear an oppoſition to them. 5 

2. When we peruſe thoſe authors who defend our own ſettled 
ſentiments, we ſhould not take all their arguings for juſt and ſolid : 
but we ſhould make a wiſe diſtinction betwixt the corn and the 
chaff, between ſolid reaſoning and the mere ſuperficial colours of 


it; nor ſhould we readily ſwallow down all their leſſer opinions be- 


cauſe we agree with them in the greater. 

| 3. That when we read thoſe authors which oppoſe our moſt cer- 
tain and eſtabliſhed principles, we ſhould be ready to receive any 
informations from them in other points, and not abandon at once 
every thing they ſay, though we are well fixed in oppoſition to their 


main point of arguing. 
—— fas , et ab hoſie doceri. VII. 


Seize upon truth where'er ' tis found, 
Amongſt your friends amongſt your foes, 
On Chrittian or on Heathen ground; 
The fiower's divine where'er it grows: 
Neglect the prickles, and aſſume the roſe. 


XIV. What I have faid hitherto on this ſubject, relating to books 
and reading, mutt be chiefty underſtood of that ſort of books, and 


thoſe hours of our reading and ſtudy, whereby we deſign to im- 
prove the intellectual powers of the mind with natural, moral, or 


divine knowledge. As for thoſe treatiſes which are written to di- 


rect or to enforce and perſuade our practice, there is one thing fur- 
ther neceflary ; and that is, that when our conſciences are con- 
vinced that theſe rules of prudence or duty belong to us, and re- 
quire our Conformity to them, we ſhould then call ourſelves to ac- 
count, and enquire ſeriouſly whether we have put them in practice 
or no; we ſhould dwelt upon the arguments, and impreſs the mo- 
ures and methods of perſuaſion upon our own hearts, till we feel 
C the force and power of them inclining us to the practice of the 
"ny which are there recommended. | 

It folly or vice be repreſented in its open colours, or its fecret 
Uſguiles, let us fearch our hearts, and review our lives, and en- 
quire how far we are criminal; nor ſhould we ever think we have 
nc with the treatiſe till we feel ourſelves in ſorrow for ourpaſt mif- 
conduct, and aſpiring after a victory over thoſe vices, or till we find 
cure of thoſe follies begun to be wrought upon our ſouls. 

In all our ftudies and purſuits of knowledge, let us remember 


mat virtue and vice, fin and holineſs, and the conformation of our 
arts and liyes to the duties of true religion and morality, are 
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ſacred, ſo many valuable remarks for our conduct in lite, 
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things of far more conſequence than all the furniture of our under. 

ſtandings, and the richeſt treaſures of mere ſpeculative knowledge, 

and that, becauſe they have amore immediate and effectual int. i 

ence upon our eternal felicity or eternal forrow. 4 
XV. There is yet another fort of books, of which it is proper | 

ſhould ſay fomething while | am treating on this ſubject ; and theſe 

are kiftory, poejy, truvels, books of diverſion or amujement ; among which 

we may reckon allo little common pamphlets, ncws-papers, Or ſuch 

like: for many of theſe, I confeſs once reading may be ſufficient, 

where there is a tolerable gvod memory. 

Or when ſeveral perſons are in company, and one reads to the 


reſt ſuch ſort of writings, once hearing may be ſufficient ; pro- 


vided that every one be 1o attentive, and fo free as to make their 
occaſiunai remarks on ſuch lines or ſentences, ſuch perjods or 
paragraphs as in their opinion deſerve it. Now all thofe para- 
graphs or ſentiments deſerve a remark, which are new and un- 
common, are noble and excellent for the matter of them, are 
ſtrong and convincing for the argument contained in them, „ate 
beautiful and elegant for the language or the manner, or any.way 
worthy of a ſecond rehearſal ; and at the requeſt of any of the com- 
pany let thoſe paragraphs be read over again. Such parts alſo of 
theſe writings as may happen to be remarkably ſtupid or filly, falſe 
or miſtaken, ſhould become ſubjects of an occational criticiſm, 
made by fome of the company ; and this may give occaſion to the 
repetition of them for confirmation of the cenſure, for amuſement, 
or diverſion. | 


—_ — nreeeee G 


Still let it be remembered, that where the hiſtorical narration is i 
of conſiderable moment, where the poeſy, oratory, &c. thine with . 
ſome degrees of perfection and glory, a ſingle reading is neither 
ſufficient to 560 a mind that has a true taſte of this tort of writ- | 
ings ; nor can we make the fulleſt and beſt improvement of them x 
without proper reviews, and that in our retirement as well as in h 
company. Who is there that has any gout for polite writings that F 
would be ſufficiently ſatisfied with hearing the beautiful pages of 
Steele or Addiſon, the admirable deſcriptions of Virgil or Milton, 
or ſome of the fineſt poems of Pope, Young, or Dryden, once read ' 
over to them, and then lay them by for ever? ; 0 

XVI. Among theſe writings of the latter kind, we may juſtly : 
reckon ſhort miſtellaneous eJuys on all manner of ſubjects : ſuch as k 
the Occaſional Papers, the Tatlers, the SpeRators, and ſome other books F 
that have been compiled out of the weekly or daily products of tic 8 
preſs, wherein are contained a great number of bright thoughts, 8 
ingenious remarks, and admirable obſervations, which have had a he 
conſiderable ſhare in furniſhing the pretent age with knowledge th 
and politeneſs. ; n 

I with every paper among theſe writings could have been te. 
commended both as innocent and uſeful. I wiſh every unſeem 
idea and wanton expreſſion had been baniſhed from amongt 
them, and every trifling page had been excluded from the com, 

any of the reſt when they had been bound up in volumes. Bit N 
it is not to be expected, in ſo imperfect a ſtate, that every page 7 © 
iece of ſuch mixed public papers ſhould be entirely blameleſs and be! 
audable. Yet in the main it muſt be confeſſed, there is ſo muc fon 
virtue, prudence, ingenuity and goodneſs in them, eſpecially u o 
eight volumes of Spectators, there is ſuch a reverence of th mit 


that they 
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are not improper to lie in parlours, or ſummer-houſes, or places of 
uſual reſidence, to entertain our thoughts in any moments of lei- 
ſure, or vacant hours that occur. There is ſuch a diſcovery of the 
follies, iniquities, and faſhionable vices of mankind contained in 
them, that we may learn much of the humcurs and madneſſes of 
the age, and the PRE world, in our own ſolitary retirement, with- 
out the danger of frequenting vicious company, or receiving the 
mortal infection. | | 

XVII. Among other books which are proper and requifite, in 
order to improve our knowledge in general, or our acquaintance 
with any particular ſcience, it is neceſſary that we ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with FVocahularies and Difionaries of ſeveral ſorts, viz. Of 
common words, 1dioms and phraſes, in order to explain their ſenſe; 
of technical words or the terms of art, to ſhew their uſe in arts and 
ſciences; of names of men, countries, towns, rivers, &c. which are 
| called hiſtorical and geographical dictionaries, &c. Theſe are to 
be conſulted, and uſed upon every occaſion ; and never let an un- 
known word paſs in your reading, without ſeeking for its ſenſe and 
| meaning in ſome of theſe writers. | | 

If ſuch books are not at hand, you muſt ſupply the want of them, 
as well as you can, by conſulting ſuch as can inform you : and it 
is uſeful to note down the matters of doubt and enquiry in ſome 
8 pocket-book, and take the firſt opportunity to get them reſolved 
either by perſons or books when we meet with them. | 

XVIII. Be not ſatisfied with the mere knowledge of the beſt 
authors that treat of any ſubject, inſtead of acquainting yourſelves 
thoroughly with the ſubject itſelf. There is many a young ſtudent 
that is fond of enlarging his knowledge of books, and he contents 
himſelf with the notice he has of their title-page, which is the 
attainment of a bookſeller rather than a ſcholar. Such perſons are 
under a great temptation to practiſe theſe two follies. (I.) To 
heap up a great number of books at greater expence than moſt of 
them can bear, and to furniſh their libraries ae better than 
their underſtandings. And (2.) when they have got ſuch rich trea- 
ſures of knowledge upon their ſhelves, they imagine themſelves 
men of learning, and take a pride in talking of the names of fa- 
mous authors, and the ſubjects of which they treat, without any 
real improvement of their own minds, in true ſcience or wiſdom. 
At beſt, their learning reaches no farther than the indexes and ta- 
bles of contents, while they know not how to judge or reaſon con- 
cerning the matters contained in thoſe authors. | 3 

And indeed how many volumes of learning ſoever a man poſſeſſes, 
he is {till deplorably poor in his underſtanding, till he has made 
theſe ſeveral parts of learning his own property, by reading and rea- 
boniag, by Judging for himſelf and remembering what he has read, 


CHAP. V.—Judgment of Books. 


g I we would form a judgment of a book which we have not ſeen 

efore, the firſt thing that offers is the title-page, and we may 

metimes gueſs a little at the import and defign of a book thereby: 

Mough it muſt be confeſſed, that titles are often deceitful, and pro- 

gow =_y than the book performs. The author's name if it be 
. VI, D D | | 
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known in the world, may help us to conjecture at the performance 
2 little more, and lead us to gueſs in what manner it is done. 4 
perufal of the preface or introduction (which I before recon- 
mended) may farther affift our judgment; and if there be an in- 
dex of the contents, it will give us ſtill fome advancing light. 
If we have not leifure or inclination to read over the book itſelf 
regularly, than by the titles of chapters, we may be directed to 
peruſe ſeveral particular chapters or ſections, and obſerve whether 
there be any thing valuable or important in them. We thall find 
hereby whether the author explains his ideas clearly, whether he 
reaſons ſtrongly, whether he methodizes well, whether his thoughts 
and fenfe be manly and his manner polite ; or, on the other hand, 
whether he be obſcure, weak, trifling and confuſed : or, finally, 
whether the matter may not be ſolid and ſubſtantial, though the 
manner or ſtyle be rude and diſagreeable. 

II. By having run through ſeveral chapters and ſections in this 
manner, we may generally judge whether the treatiſe be worth a 
complete peruſal or no. But if by ſuch an occaſional ſurvey of 
tome.chapters, our expectation be utterly diſcouraged, we may well 
lay aſide that book; for there is great probability he can be but an 
mdifferent writer on that ſubject, ifhe affords but one prize to divers 
blanks, and it may be fome downright blots too. The piece can 
hardly be valuable if in ſeven or eight chapters which we peruſe, 
there be but little truth, evidence, force of reaſoning, beauty, and 
ingenuity of thought, &c. mingled with much error, 1gnorance, im- 
pertinence, dulnefs, mean and common thoughts, inaccuracy, ſo— 
Phiſtry, railing, &c. Life is too ſhort, and time is too precious, to 
read every new book quite over, in order to find that it 18 not wottl 
the reading. 6 LEES 
III. There are ſome general miſtakes which perſons are fre- 
9 of in paſſing a judgment on the books which they 
read. . 

One is this ;. when a treatiſe is written but tolerably well, we are 
ready to pafs a favourable judgment of it, and ſometimes to exal! 
its character far beyond its merit, if it agree with our own princt- 
_ ples, and ſupport the opinions of our party. On the other hand, 
if the author be of different ſentiments, and eſpouſe contrary prit- 
ciples, we can find neither wit nor reaſon, good ſenſe nor goo 
language in it. Whereas, alas, if our opinions of things were cet- 
tain and infallible truth, yet a filly author may draw his pen in the 
defence of them, and he may attack even groſs errors with feebic 
and ridiculous arguments. Truth in this world is not always a. 
tended and ſupported by the wiſeſt and ſafeſt methods; and erro!, 
though is can never be maintained by juſt reaſoning, yet may, be 
artfully covered and defended ; an ingenious writer _ put excel 
lent colours upon his own miſtakes. wee Socinians, who deny the 
atonement of Chriſt, have written well, and with much appearance 
of argument for their own unſcriptural ſentiments, and fome wt 
ters for the trinity and ſatigaction of Chriſt have expoſed themſelves 
and the ſacred doctrine, by their feeble and fooliſh manner af 
handling it. Books are never to be judged of merely by tl! 
ſubje&, or the opinion they repreſent, but by the juſtnels of fel 
ſentiments, the beauty of their manner, the force of their exp!” 
ſion, or the ſtrength of reaſon, and the weight of juſt and prope 
argument which appears in them. Joes 


But this folly and weakneſs of trifling inſtead of arguing, 
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not happen to fall only to the ſhare of Chriſtian writers : there are 
ſome who have taken the pen in hand to r the deiſtical or an- 
tichriſtian ſcheme of our days, who make big pretences to reaſon 
upon all occafions, but ſeem to have left it quite behind them when 
they are jeſting with the bible, and grinning at the books which we 
call ſacred. Some of theſe performances would ſcarcely have been 
thought tolerable, it they had not aſſaulted the chriſtian faith, though 
they are now grown up to a place among the admired pens. I 
much queſtion whether ſeveral of the rhaph/odtes called the charac- 
teriſtics, would ever have ſurvived the firſt edition, if they had not 
diſcovered ſo ſtrong a tincture of infidelity, and now and then caſt 
out a profane ſneer at our holy religion. I have ſometimes indeed 
been ready to wonder, how a book in the main ſo looſely written, 
ſhould ever obtain ſo many readers amongſt men of ſenſe. Surely 
they muſt be conſcious in the peruſal, that ſometimes a patrician 
may write as idly as a man of plebeian rank, and trifle as much as 
an old ſchool-man, though it is in another form. I am forced to 
ſay, there are few books that ever I read, which made any pre- 
tences to a great genius, from which I derived ſo little valuable 
knowledge as from theſe treatiſes. There is indeed amongſt them 
a lively pertnefs, a parade of literature, and much of what ſome 
folks now-a-days call politeneſs ; but it is hard that we ſhould be 
bound to admire all the reveries of this author, under the penalty of 
being unfaſhionable. | 1 | DE a 

IV. Another miſtake which ſome perſons fall into is this. When 
they read a treatiſe on a ſubje& with which they have but little ac- 


quaintance, they find almoſt every thing new and ſtrange to them, 


their underſtandings are greatly entertained and improved by the 
occurrence of many things which were unknown to them before, 
they admire the treatiſe, and commend the author at once; where- 
as, if they had but attained a good degree of 1kill in that ſcience, 
perhaps they would find that the author had written very poorly, 
that neither his ſenſe nor his method was juft and proper, and that 
he had nothing in him but what was very common or trivial in 
his diſcourſes on that ſubjectt. | | 

Hence if comes to pats, that Cairo and Faber who were both bred 
up to labour and unacquainted with the ſciences, ſhall admire one 
of the weekly papers, or a little pamphlet that talks pertly on ſome 
critical or learned theme, becauſe the matter is all ſtrange and new 
to them, and they join to extol the writer to the ſkies; and for the 
lame reaſon a young academic thail dwell upon a Journal or an obſer- 
ralor that treats of trade and politics in a diQatorial ſtyle, and ſhall 
be laviſh in praiſe of the author. While at the ſame time, perſons 
well killed in thoſe different ſubjects hear the impertinent tattle 
with a juſt contempt ; for they know how weak andaukward many 
of thoſe little diminutive diſcourſes are ; and that thoſe very pa- 
pers of fence, politics, Or trade, which were ſo much admired by 
the ignorant, are perhaps, but very mean performances; though it 


muſt be alſo confefled, there are ſome excellent eſlays in thoſe pa- 
pers, and that upon ſcience as well as trade. i 


V. But there is a danger of miſtake in our judgment of books on 
the other hand alſo : for when we have made ourſelves maſters of 
any particular theme of knowledge, and ſurveyed it long on all 
ſides, there is perhaps ſcarce any writer on that ſubject whe 
much entertains and pleaſes us afterwards, becauſe we find little or 
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nothing new in him; and yet in a true judgment perhaps, his ſen. 
timents are moſt proper and juſt, his explications clear, and his 
reaſonings ſtrong, and all the parts of the diſcourſe are well con- 
netted and ſet in a happy light; but we knew molt of thoſe things 
before, and therefore they ſtrike us not, and we are in danger of 
diſcommending them. | | 

Thus the learned and the unlearned, have their ſeveral diſtin dan- 
gers and prejudices ready to attend them in their judgment of the 
writings of men. Theſe which I have mentioned are a /pecimen 
of them, and indeed but a mere ſpecimen ; for the prejudices that 
warp our judgment aſide from truth, are almoſt infinite and endleſs, 

et I cannot forbear to point out two or three more of theſe 
follies, that I may attempt ſomething toward the correction of them, 
or at leaft, to guard others againſt them. 

There are {ome perſons of a forward and lively temper, and who 
are fond to intermeddle with all appearances of knowledge, and will 
give their judgment on a book as ſoon as the title of it is mentioned, 

or they would not willingly ſeem ignorant of any thing that others 
know. And eſpecially if they happen to have any ſuperior cha- 
racter or poſſeſſions in this world, they fancy they have a tight to 
talk freely upon every thing that ſtirs or appears, though they have 
no other pretence to this freedom. Divito is worth forty thouſand 
pounds; Politulus is a fine young gentlemen, who ſparkles in all 
the ſhining things of dreſs and equipage ; Aulinus is a ſmall attend- 
ant on a miniſter of ſtate, and is at court almoſt every day, Theſe 
three happened to meet in a viſit, where an excellent book of warm 
and refined deyotions lay in the window. Mat dull fiuff is here / ſaid 
Divito, I nerer read jo much nonſenſe in one page in my life, nor would | 
give a ſhilling for a thouſund ſuch treatiſes. Aulinus, though a courtier, 
and not uſcd to ſpeak roughly, yet would not allow there was a 
line of good ſenſe in the book, and pronounced him a madman 
that wrote it in his ſecret retirement, and declared him a fool that 
publithed it after his death. Politulus had more manners than to 
differ from men of ſuch a rank and character, and therefore he 
ſneered at the devout expreflions as he heard them read, and 
made the divine treatiſe a matter of ſcorn and ridicule ; and yet it 
was well known, that neither this fine gentleman, nor the cour- 
tier, nor the man of wealth, had a grain of devotion in them be- 
ond their horſes that waited at the door with their gilded chariots. 
ut this is the way of world : blind men will talk of the beauty of 
colours, and of the harmony or diſproportion of figures in paint- 
ing; the deaf will prate of diſcords in muſic ; and thoſe who have 
nothing to do with religion, will arraign the beſt treatiſe on divine 
ſubje&s, though they do not underſtand the very language of the 
ſcripture, nor the common terms or phraſes uſed in chriſtianity. 

VII. 1 might here name another ſort of judges, who will ſet 
themſelves up to decide in favour of an author, or will pronounce 
him a mere blunderer, according to the company they have kept, 
and the judgment they have heard paſt upon a book by others of 
their own ſtamp or ſize, though they have no knowle 0 or taſte 
of the ſubject themſelves. eſe with a fluent and voluble 997 5 
become mere echos of the praiſes or cenſures of other men. S0. 
nillus happened to be in the room where the three gentle men juſt 
mentioned gave out their thoughts ſo freely upon an admirable 
book of devotion ; and two days afterwards he met with ſome 
friends of his where this book was the ſubje& of converſation 
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and praiſe. Sonillus wondered at their dulneſs, and repeated the 
jeſts which he had heard caſt upon the weakneſs of the author. 
His knowledge of the book and his deciſion upon it was all from 


F lear/uy, for he had never ſeen it: and if he had read it through, he 
had no manner of right to judge about the things of religion, hav- 


ing no more knowledge, nor taſte of any thing of inward piety, 
than a hedgehog or a bear has of politeneſs. 
When I had written theſe remarks, Probus, who knew all theſe 


four gentlemen, withed they might have opportunity to read their 


own character as it is repreſented here. Alas! Probus, I fear it 
would do them very little good, though it may guard others againſt 
their folly : for there is never a one of them would find their own 


name in theſe characters if they read them, though all their ac- 
| quaintance would acknowledge the features immediately, and ſee 


the perſons almoſt alive in the picture. 1 l 
VIII. There is yet another miſchievous principle which prevails 


among ſome perſons in paſſing a judgment on the writings of others, 


and that is, when from the ſecret ſtimulation of vanity, pride or 
envy, they deſpiſe a valuable book, and throw contempt upon it 


by wholefale : and if you aſk them the reaſon of their ſevere cen- 


ſure, they will tell you perhaps, they have found a miſtake or tws 


im it, or there are a few ſentiments or expreſſions not f{uited to their 


tooth and humour. Bavius cries down an admirable treatiſe of 
philoſophy, and fays there is atheiſm init, hegauſe there are a few 
ſentences that ſeem to ſuppoſe brutes to be mere machines. Under 
the ſame influence, Momus will not allow Paradiſe Lot to be a good 
poem, becauſe he had read ſome flat and heavy lines in it, and he 
thought Milton had too much honour done him. It is a paltry hu- 
mour that inclines a man to rail at any human performance becauſe 
it is mo abſolutely perfect. Horace would give us a better ex- 
ample, 8 : 


Sunt delicta quibus nos ignoviſſe velimus, 5 

Nam neque chorda ſenum reddit quam vu/t manus et men, 

Nec ſemper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus : 

Atque ubi filura nitent in carmine, non ego fraucis 

Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, TD 

Aut humana Harum cavit natura. Hor. de Art. Poet. 


Thus Engliſhed : 


Be not too rigidly cenſorious ; 
A ttring may jar in the beſt matter's hand, 
And the mott ſkilful archer miſs his aim: 
So in a poem elegantly writ 
I will not quarrel with a ſmall miſtake, | 
Such as our nature's frailty may excuſe. RoſcommN. 


This noble tranflator of Horace, whom I here cite, has a very 


Donourable opinion of Homer in the main, yet he allows him to be 
Juſtly cenſured for ſome groſſer ſpots and blemithes in him. 


For who without averſion ever look'd 
On holy garbage” tho' by Homer cook'd, 
Whole railing heroes, and whoſd wounded gods, 
Make ſome ſuſpect he ſnores as well as nods, eel 


Such wiſe and juſt diſtinctions ought to be made when we paſs 
2 judgment on mortal things, but envy condemns by wholeſale. 


{ey is a curſed plant; ſome fibres of it are rooted almoſt in every 


man's nature, and it works in a fly and imperceptible manner, and 
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that even in Tome perſons who in the main are men of wiſdom and 

ety, They know not how to bear the praiſes that are given to an 
ingenious author, eſpecially if he be livingand of their profefliog, 
and therefore they will, if poſſible, find ſome blemiſh in his writ. 
ings, that they may nibble and bark at it. Ihey will endeavour tg 
diminiſh the honour of the beſt treatiſe that has been written og 
any fubject, and to render it uſeleſs by their cenſures, rather than 
ufer their envy to lie aſleep, and the little miſtakes of that author 
to paſs unexpoſed, Perhaps they will commend the work in gene. 
ral with a pretended air of candour, but pals fo many fly and invi. 
dious remarks upon it afterward, as ſhall efteQually deſtroy all their 
cold and formal praiſes *. _ . 

IX. When a perſon feels any thing of this inridious humour work. 
ing in him, he may by the following confiderations attempt the cor. 
rection of it. Let him think with himfelt how many are the beau- 
ties of fuch an author whom he cenſures, in compariſon of his 
blemiſhes, and remember that it is a much more honourable and 
good-natured thing to find out peculiar beauties than faults : true 
and wndigguiſed candour is a much more amiable and divine talent 
than accufation, Let him reflect again, what an eaſy matter it is 
to find a miſtake in all human authors, who are neceſſarily fallibl 
and impertect. | | 

I conteis where an author ſets up himſelf to ridicule divine writers 
and things ſacred, and yet aſſumes an air of ſovereignty and diQa- 
torſhip, to exalt and almoſt deify all the Pagan ancients, and calts his 
ſcora upon all the moderns, eſpecially if they do but favour of mirs 
cles and the goſpel, it is fit the admirers of this author ſfhouid know 
that nature and theſe ancients are not the ſame, though ſome writers 
always unite them: Reaſon and nature never made theſe ancient 
heathens their ſtandard, either of art or genius, of writing or heio- 
im. Sir Richard Steele in his little eflay, called The Chriſtian {ery 
has ſhewn our Saviour and St. Paul in a more glorious and tran!- 
cendent light, than a Virgil or a Homer could do for their Achilles, | 
Ulyfles, or /Eneas ; and I am perſuaded if Moſes and David had 
not been inſpired writers, theſe very men would have ranked then 
at leaſt with Herodotus and Horace, if not given them ihe ſupe- 
rior place. | - „„ 

But where an author has many beauties conſiſtent with virtue, 
piety, and truth, let not little critics exalt themſelves, and ſhower 
down their ill-nature upon him, without bounds or mealure ; but 
rather ſtretch their own powers of foul till they write a treatiſe .be 
perior to that which hey condemn. This is che nobleſt and ſuret BW lat 
manner of ſuppreſſing what they cenſure. . 

A little wit, or a little learning, with a good degree of vanity and co 
ill-nature, will teach a man to pour out whole pages of re mark an 
reproach upon one real or fancied miſtake of a great and good 2 Wi ye 

thor : and this may be dreſſed up by the ſame talents, and wad f to 
entertaining enough to the world, who love reproach and fcanc#': 
but if the remarker would but once make this attempt, and in 
outſhine the author by writing a better book on the ſame ſubjed, 


A 


| Nat 

* grant when wiſdom itfelf cenſures a weak and fooliſh performance, !! wi {hr 
paſs its ſevere ſentence, and yet with za air of candour, ii the author has any thi the 
valuable in him; but cavy will oftent;mes imuate the ſame favourable 3irs, 1 2 \ 
r to make its falſe cavils appear more juſt and credible, when it has a mind! lis 


(© 
£ 21 at ſome of the brightett perſotmances of a human writer, 
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"ot he would ſoon be convinced of his own inſufficiency, and perhaps 


n and might learn to judge more juſtly and favourably of the pertormance 
to a Wi of other men. A cobler or a flvemaker may find ſome little fault with 
lion, the latchet of a hoe that an Apelles had painted, and perhaps with 
writ. WF {ice too; when the whole figure and portraiture is ſuch as none 
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but peles could paint. Every poor low genius may cavil at what 
| os cheſt-and the nobleſt hath performed ; but 4 is a ſign of 
E envy and malice, added to the littleneſs and poverty of genius, 
when ſuch a cavil becomes a ſufficient reaſon to pronounce at once 
againſt a bright author and a whole valuable treatiſe, 

X. Another, and that a very frequent fault in paſſing a judgment 
upon books, is this, that perſons fpread the ſame praiſes or the ſame 
E reproaches over a whole treatiſe, and all the chapters 1n it, which 
are due only to ſome of them. They judge as it were by whole- 
{ale, without making a due diſtinction between the ſeveral pants or 
ſections of the performance; and this is ready to lead thoſe who 
hear them talk into a dangerous miſtake, Florus is a great and juſt 
admirer of the late archbiſhop of Cambray, and mightily com- 
| mends every thing he has written, and will allow no blemiſh in 
him: whereas the writings of that excellentman are not all of a piece, 
| nor are thoſe very books of his, which have a good number of beau- 
tiful and valuable ſentiments in them, to be recommended through- 
| out, or all at once without diſtinction. There is his Demonſtration of 


work- 
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riter the Exiſtence and Attributes of God, which has juſtly gained an univerſal. 
Jicta- eſteem, for bringing down ſome new and noble thoughts of the wit- 
ts bi dom of the creation to the underſtanding of the unlearned, and they 
Ines are ſuch as well deſerve the perutal of the men of {cience, perhaps 
KNOW as far as the 50th Section; but there are many of tie following Sec- 
riters tions which are very weakly written, and ſome of them built upon 
icin an enthuſiaſtical and miſtaken ſcheme, a- kin to the peculiar cpini- 
hero · ons of father Malebranche ; ſuch as Sect. 51, 53. That we Flow the 
lle Late only by the ideas of the infinite, Sect 55, 60. That the ſuperior rea- 
ranl- fm in man, is God himſelf. ufting in him. Sect. 61, 62. That the idea of 
11!les unty canuot be taken from creatures but from God only : and ſeveral of his 
| had dections, from 65, to 68, upon the doctrine of liberty, ſeem to be in- 
them conſiſtent. Again, toward the end of his book he ſpends more time 
ſupe⸗ and pains than are ncedſul in refuting the Epicurean fancy of atoms 
8 moving eternally through infinite changes, which might be dene 
irtue, etfectually in a much ſhorter and better way. _ | : 
one So in his Poſthumous Eſſays, and his Letters, there are many admi- 

; but able thoughts in practical and experimental religion, and very 
l 5 beautiful and divine ſentiments in devotion; but ſometimes in 
ure 


large paragraphs, or in whole chapters together, you find him in the 
clouds of myſtic divinity, and he never deicends within the reach of 
7 and common ideas or common ſenſe. But remember this alſo, that 
e there are but few ſuch weak authors as this great man, who talks ſo 
d ab. very weakly ſometimes, and yet in other places is ſo much ſuperior 
yade to the greateſt part of writers. > 

idal: There are other inſtances of this kind where men of good ſenſe 


11 10 in the main ſet up 3 but they carry too many of their paſ- 


jet lions about them, and then like lovers, they are in rapture at the 
dame of their fair idol: they laviſh out all their incenſe upon that 
1 tine, and cannot bear the thought of admitting a blemiſh in 
in g dem. | 1 e 

we Vou ſhall hear Altiſino not only admire Caſimire of Poland in 
= lyrics, as the utaioſt purity and perfection of Latin poeſy, but he 
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will allow nothing in him to be extravagant or faulty, and will vin. 
dicate every line: nor can I much wonder at it, when I have hea 
him pronounce Lucan the beſt of the ancient Latins, and idolize his 
very weakneſſes and miſtakes. I will readily acknowledge the ode, 
of Caſimire to have more ſpirit and force, more magnificence and 
tire in them, and in twenty places ariſe to more dignity and beauty 
than I could ever meet with in any of qur modern poets : yet I an 
afraid to ſay, that Palla ſtitilis e luce has dignity enough in it for a 19 
made for the Almighty, lib. 4. Od. 7. 1. 37. or that the man of virtue in Od 
3. J. 44. under the ruins of heaven and earth, will bear up the fragments i 
the fallen world with a come lj wound on his ſhoulders. 


late ruenti 
Subjiciens ſua cilla cœlo 
Mundum di core valnere fulriet ;; 
F Interque calt frogmina oo—m—— 

Yet I muſt needs confeſs alſo, that it is hardly poſſible a man 
ſhould riſe to fo exalted and ſublime a vein of — as Caſimire, 
who 1s not in danger now and then of ſuch extravagancies : hut fill 
they thould not be admired or defended, if we pretend to pals a 
quit judgment on the writings of the greateſt men. 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to confeſs it; his 
prep of Paradiſe Lo/i is a glorious performance, and rivals the moſt 
amous pieces of antiquity ; but that reader muſt be deeply preju- 
diced in favour of the poet, who can imagine him equal to himfelt 
through all that work. Neither the ſublime ſentiments, nor dig- 
vity of numbers, nor force or beauty of expreſſion are equally main- 
tained, even in all thoſe parts which require grandeur or beauty, 
force or harmony. I cannot but conſent to Mr. Dryden's opinion, 
though I will not uſe his words, that for ſome ſcores of lines toge- 
ther, there is a coldneſs and flatneſs, and almoſt a perfect abſence 

of that ſpirit of poeſy which breathes, and lives, and tlames in other 
pages. | 
+ XI. When you hear any perſon pretending to give his judgment 
of a book, conſider with yourſelf whether he be a capable judge, or 
whether he may not lie under ſome unhappy bias or prejudice, for 
or againſt it, or whether he has made a ſufficient enquiry to form 
his juſteſt ſentiments upon it. Though he be a man of good ſenie, 

et he is incapable of paſſing a true judgment of a particular book, 
if he be not well acquainted with the ſubje& of which it treats, and 
the manner in which it is written, be it verfe or proſe ; or if he hati 
my 2 opportunity or leiſure to look ſufficiently into the writing 
itſelf. | | 
Again, though he he never ſo capable of judging on all other ac- 
counts, by the knowledge of the ſubject, and of the book itſelf, yet 
you are to conſider alſo, whether there be any thing in the author, 
in his manner, in his language, in his opinions, and his particular 
party, which may warp the ſentiments of him that judgeth, to think 
well or ill of the treatiſe, and to paſs too favourable or too ſevere 4 
ſentence concerning it. ; 

If you find that he is either an unfit judge becauſe of his 1gn0- 
xance, or becauſe of his prejudices, his judgment of that book ſhould 
go for nothing. Philographo is a good divine, an uſeful preacher, 
and an approved — of ſcripture, but he never had a taſte fo! 
any of the polite learning of the age: he was fond of every thing 
that appeared in a deyout dreſs, but all verſe was alike to him: be 
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told me laſt week there was a very fine book of poems ublifhed on 
the three chriſtian graces, Faith, Hope, and Charity ; and a moſt ele- 
gant piece of oratory on the four laſt things, Death, ſudgment, Heaven, 


and Hell. Do you think I ſhall buy either of thoſe books merely 


on Philographo*s recommendation. 


B... ——u—— 


| CHAP. VI. / living Instructions and Lectures of Teachers and 


Learners. 


L ] nuke are few perſons of ſo penetrating a genius, and ſo 
juſt a judgment, as to be capable of learning the arts and ſciences 
without the aſſiſtance of Teachers, There is ſcarce any ſcience 
ſo lafely and fo ſpeedily learned, even by the nobleſt genius and 
the beſt books, without a tutor. His aſſiſtance is abſolutely neceſ- 


| {ary for moſt perſons, and it is very uſeful for all beginners. . Books 


are a fort of dumb teachers, they point out the way to learning; 
but if we labour under any doubt or miſtake, they cannot anſwer 
ſudden queſtions, or explain preſent doubts and difficulties; this is 
properly the work of a living inſtructor. 3 

II. There are very few tutors who are ſufficiently furniſhed with 
ſuch univerſal learning, as to ſuſtain all the parts and provinces of 


inſtruction. The ſciences are numerous, and many of them lie 


far wide of each other; and it is beſt to enjoy the inſtruction of 


two or three tutors at leaſt, in order to run through the whole Ency- 


clopedia or Circle of Sciences, where it may be obtained ; then we may 
expect that each will teach the few parts of learning which are com- 
mitted to his care in greater perfection. But where this advantage 


cannot be had with convenience, one great man muſt ſupply the 


* 


place of two or three common inſtructors. | 
III. It is not ſufficient that inſtructors be competently ſkilled 
in thoſe ſciences which they profeſs and teach ; but they ſhould 
have ſkill alſo in the art or method of teaching, and patience in the 
practice of it. | 3 | 

It is a great unhappineſs indeed, when perſons by a ſpirit of party 
or faction, or intereſt, or by purchaſe, are ſet up for tutors, who 
have neither due knowledge 4 {cience, nor {kill in the way of com- 
munication. And alas, there are others, who with all their igno- 
rance and inſufficiency, have ſelf- admiration and effrontery enough 


to ſet up themſelves: and the poor . fare accordingly, and 


grow Jean in their underſtandings. And let it be obferved alſo, 
there are ſome very learned men who know much themſelves, but 
have not the talent of communicating their own knowledge ; or 
elſe they are lazy, and will take no pains at it. Either they have 
an obſcure and perplexed way of talking, or they ſhew their learn- 
ing uſeleſsly, and make a long periphraſis on every word of the book 
they explain, or they cannot condeſcend to young beginners, or they 
run preſently into the elevated parts of the ſcience, becauſe it gives 
themſelves greater pleaſure, or they are ſoon angry and impatient, 
and cannot bear with a few impertinent queſtions of a young, inqui- 
ſitive, and ſprightly genius; or elſe they ſkim over a ſcience in a 
very ſlight and ſuperticial ſurvey, and never lead their diſciples into 
the depths of it. 25 | | | 

IV. A good tutor ſhould have characters and qualifications 
very different from all theſe. He is ſuch a one as both can and 

vol. vi. | E E | 
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will apply himſelf with diligence and concern, and indefatigahle 
patience to effect what he undertakes; to teach his diſciples, and 
ſee that they learn to adapt his way and method as near as ma 
be to the various diſpoſitions, as wet as to the capacities of thoſe 
0m he inſtructs, and to enquire often into their progreſs and 
9 | | 

nd he ſhould take particular care of his own temper and con. 
duct, that there be nothing in him or about him which may be of 
ill example; nothing that may favour of a haughty temper, a 
mean and ſordid ſpirit; nothing that may expoſe him to the aver. 
fon or to the contempt of his ſcholars, or create a prejudice in 
their minds againſt him and his inſtructions : but, if poſſible, he 
ſhould have ſo much of a natural candour and ſweetneſs mixt with 
all the improvments of learning, as might convey knowledge into 
the minds of his diſciples with a fort of genteel inſinuation and ſo- 
vereign delight, and may tempt them into the higheſt improve. 
ments of their reaſon by a refiſtleſs and inſenſible force. But ! 
ſhall have occafion to ſay more on this ſubje&, when I come to 

eak more direaly of the methods of the communication of knowledge. 

V. The learner ſhould attend with conſtancy and care on all the 
inftruftions of his tutor; and if he happens to be at any time una- 
voidably hindered, he muſt endeavour to retrieve the loſs by dou- 
ble induſtry for time to come. He ſhould always recollect and re- 
view his lectures, read over ſome other author or authors upon the 
fame ſubject, confer upon it with his inſtructor or with his affociates, 
and write down the cleareſt reſult of his preſent thoughts, reaſon. 
ings, and enquiries, which he may have recourſe to hereafter, 
Either to re-examine them, and to apply them to proper ule, or 
to improve them further to his own advantage. 

VI. A /udent fhould never ſatisfy himſelf with bare attendance 
on the leQures of his tutor, unleſs he clearly takes up his ſenſe 
and meaning, and underſtands the things which he teaches. A 
young dijciple ſhould behave himſelf ſo well as to gain the affection 
and the ear of his infruFor, that upon every occaſion he may with 
the utmoſt freedom aſk queſtions, and talk over his own ſentiments, 
his doubts and difficulties with him, and in an humble and modeſt 
manner defire the folution of them. | | L 

VII. Let the learner endeavour to maintain an honourable opinion 
of his inſtructor, and heedfully liſten to his in ructions, as one willing 
to be led by a more experienced guide : and though he is not bound 
to fall in with every ſentiment of his tutor, yet he thould ſo far com- 
ply with him, as to reſolve upon a juſt conſideration of the matter, 
and try and examine it thoroughly with an honeſt hcart, betore be 
preſume to determine againſt him. And then it ſhould be done 
with great modeſty, with an humble jealouſy of himſelf, avd appa- 
rent unwillingneſs to differ from his tutor, it the force of argument 
and truth did not conftrain him. 7 | 

VIII. It is a frequent and growing folly in our age, that pert you! 
diſciples ſoon fancy themſelves wiſer than thoſe who teach them: at the fi 
view, or upon 2 very little thought, they can diſcern the inſignifi- 
cancy, weakneſs, and miſtake of what their teacher aflerts. The 
youth of our day, by an early petulency, and pretended hberty of 
thinking for themſelves, dare reject at once, and that with a ſort o 
fcorn, all thoie ſentiments and doctrines which their teachers have 


determined, perhaps after long and repeated conſideration, aftc; 
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able years of mature ſtudy, careful obſervation, and much prudent ex- 
and erience. ; | | CY 
may : X. It is true, teachers and maſters are not infallible, nor are they 
hoſe always in the right; and it muſt be acknowledged, it is a matter of 
and {ome difficulty for younger minds to maintain a juſt and ſolemn ve- 
neration for the authority and advice of their parents, and the inſtructions 
con. J dleir tutors, and yet at the ſame time to ſecure to themſelves a 
e of e freedom in their own thoughts, We are ſometimes too ready to im- 
r, 4 bibe all their ſentiments without examination, if we reverence and 
wer. love them; or, on the other hand, if we take all freedom to conteſt 
e in their opinions, we are ſometimes tempted to caſt off that love and 
he reverence to their perſons which God and nature diate, Youth. 
with is ever in danger of theſe two extremes, | PSs 
into X. But I thiak I may ſafely conclude thus: though the authority 
| fo. of a teacher muſt not abſolutely determine the judgment of his- 
OVE- pupil, yet young and raw and unexperienced learners ſhould pay 
ut ail proper deference that can be, to the inſtructions of their parents 
e to and teachers, ſhort of abſolute ſubmiſhon to their difates. Vet 
ge. ſtill we muſt maintain this, that they ſhould never receive any opi- 
the nion into their aflent, whether it be conformable or contrary to the 
10a- tutor's mind, without ſufficient evidence of it firſt given to their own 
1 jeaſoning powers. | 
re- | 
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tes, 1 | 
on- CHAP. VIL—O/ learning a Language. 
ter, | 
or HE firſt thing required in reading an author, or in hearing lec- 
tures of a tutor, is, that you well underſtand the language in which 
nce they write or ſpeak. Living languages, or ſuch as are the native 
nle tongue of any nation in the preſent age, are more eaſily learnt and 
A taught by a few rules, and much familiar converſe, joined to the 
ion reading —— proper authors. The dead languages are ſuch as ceaſe 
ith to be ſpoken in any nation; and even theſe are more eaſy to be 
its, taught (as far as may be) in that method wherein living languages 
eſt are beſt learat, that is, partly by rule, and partly by rote or cuſtom. 
: And it may not be improper in this place to mention a very few di- 
jon rections for that purpoſe. | #: 8 
ing I. Begin with the moſt neceſſary and moſt general obſervations and rules 
ind which belong to that language, compiled in the form M a grammar ; and theſe 
m- are but few in moſt languages. The regular declenſions and va- 
er, nations of nouns and verbs, ſhould be early and thoroughly learnt 
he by heart, together with twenty or thirty of the plaineſt and moſt ne- 
ne ceſſary rules of yntar. 2 WL 
a- But let it be obſerved, that in almoſt all languages, ſome of the 
nt very commoneſt nouns and verbs have many irregularities in them: 


ſuch are the common auxiliary verbs to be and to have, to do and to be 
* done, $c, The comparatices and ſuperlatives of the words good, bad, 
| great, much, finall, little, &c. and theſe ſhould be learnt among the firſt 


fi- rules and variations, becauſe they continually occur. But as to 
he other words which are leſs frequent, let but few of the anomalies or 
of regularities of the tongue be taught among the general rules to 
of gung beginners, Theſe will better come in atterwards to be learnt 
7e y advanced ſcholars in a way of notes on the rules, as in the Latin 
7 Grammar called the Oxford Grammar, or in Ruddiman's Notes on 


is Rudiments, &c. Or they may be karnt by examples alone, 
E E 2 
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when they do occur; or by a larger and more complete ſyſtem of 
8 which deſcends to the more particular forms of ſpeech; 

o the heteroclite nouns of the Latin tongue, which are taught in the 
ſchool-book called 2ue Genus, ſhould not be touched in the fir 
learning of the rudiments of that tongue. | 

II. As the grammar by which you learn any tongue ſhould be ver 
ſhort at firſt, ſo it muſt be written in a tongue with which you are well ac. 
quainted, and which is very familiar to you. Therefore I much pre. 
fer even the common Engliſh Accidence (as it 1s called) to an 
grammar whatſoever written in Latin for this end. The Engli 
accidence has doubtleſs many faults : but thoſe editions of it which 
were printed ſince the year 1728, under the correction of a learned 
n are the beſt; or the Engliſh Rudiments of the Latin 

'ongue, by that learned North Briton Mr. Ruddiman, which are 
perhaps the moſt uſeful books of this kind which I am acquainted 
with ; eſpecially becauſe I would not depart too far from the anci- 
ent and common forms of teaching, which ſeveral good grammarians 
have done, to the great detriment of ſuch lads as have been re- 
moved to other ſchools. 

The tireſome and unreaſonable method of learning the Latin 
— by a grammar with Latin rules, would appear even to thoſe 
matters who teach it ſo, in its proper colours of abſurdity and ridi- 
cule, if thoſe very maſters would attempt to learn the Chineſe or 
Arabic tongue, by a 3 written in the Arabic or the Chineſe 
language. Mr. Clarke of Hull has ſaid enough in a few pages of 
the preface to his new grammar 1723, to make that practice appear 
very irrational and improper; though he has faid it in ſo warm and 
angry a manner that it has kindled Mr. Ruddiman to write againſt 
him, and to ſay what can be ſaid to vindicate a practice, which, I 
think, is utterly indefenfible. 

III. At the ſume time when you begin the rules, begin alſo the practice. As 
for inſtance, when vou decline muſa, nine, read and conitrue the 
ſame day ſome eaſy Latin author by the help of a tutor, or with 
ſome Engliſh tranſlation : cliuſe ſuch a book whoſe ftyle is ſimple, 
and the ſubje& of diſcourſe is very plain, obvious, and not hard to 
be underſtood ; many little books have been compoſed with this 
view, as Corderius* Colloquies, ſome of Erafmus? little writings, the 
ſayings of the wiſe men of Greece, Cato's moral diſtichs, and the 
reſt which are collected at the end of Mr. Ruddiman's Engliih 

rammar, or the Latin Teſtament of Caſtellio's tranſlation, which 
is accounted the pureſt Latin, &c. Theſe are very proper upon this 
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occaſion, together with Æſop's and Phœdrus' Fables, and little ſto- d 
ries, and the common E affairs of domeſtic life written in * 
the Latin tongue. But let the higher poets, and orators and hiſto- b. 

rians, and other writers whoſe language is more laboured, and 
whoſe ſenſe is more remote from common life, be rather kept out Ve 
of fight till there be {ome proficiency made in the language. 01 
It is ſtrange, that maſters ſhould teach children ſo early þ 01 
Epiſtles or Orations, or the poems of Ovid or Virgil, whoſe ſenſe 1s 0 
oftentimes difficult to find, becauſe of the great tranſpoſition of the K 
words; and when they have found the grammatical ſenſe, they a 
| Cc 


have very little uſe of it, becauſe they have ſcarce any notion 0 
the ideas and defign of the writer, it being ſo remote from the 
knowledge of a child: whereas little common ſtories and colloquies, 65 
and the rules of a child's behaviour, and ſuch obvious ſubjects, will a 
much better aſſiſt the memory of the words by their acquaintance 
with the things. 
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IV. Here it may be uſeful alſo, to appoint the learner to get by 
cart the more common and uſeful words, both nouns and adjectives, pronouns 
and rerbs, out of ſome well formed and : vocabulary. 
This will furniſh him with names for the moſt familiar ideas. 

V. As ſoon as ever the jearner is capable, let the tutor converſe with 
hin in the tongue which is to be learned, if it be a living language, or 
if it be Latin, which is the living language of the learned world : 
thus he will acquaint himſelf a little with it by rote as well as by 
rule, and by living practice as well as by reading the writings of the 
dead. For if a child of two years old by this method learns to ſpeak 
his mother-tongue, I am ſure the ſame method will greatly aſſiſt 
and facilitate the learning of any other language to thoſe who are 
| older. | pt 2 
VI. Let the chief leſſons and the chief exerciſes of ſchools, v. c. 
where the Latin is learnt, (at leaſt for the firſt year or more) be the 
| nouns, verbs, and general rules of ſyntax, together with a mere 
tranſlation out of ſome Latin author into Engliſh ; and let ſcholars 
be employed and examined by their teacher, daily, in reducing the 
words to their original or theme, to the firſt caſe of nouns or firit 
tenſe of verbs, and giving an account of their formations and 
changes, their fyntax and dependencies, which is called parſing. 
This is a moſt uſeful exerciſe to lead boys into a complete and 


| 
| 
thorough knowledge of what they are doing. The Engliſh tranſla- 
ö 


tions, which the learner has made, ſhould be well corrected by the 
maſter, and then they ſhould be tranſlated back again for the next 
day's exerciſe by the child into Latin, while the Latin author is 
| withheld from him: but he ſhould have the Latin words given him 
in their firſt caſe and tenſe; and 1thould never be left to {eek them 
himſelf from a dictionary: and the nearer he tranſlates it to the 
words of the author whence he derives his Engliſh, the more ſhould 
the child be commended. Thus will he gain 1kill in two languages 
at once. I think Mr. Clarke has done good ſervice to the N 
his tranſlations of Latin books for this end. But let the fooliſh 
cuſtom of employing every filly boy to make themes of declamations 
and verſes upon moral ſubjects in a ſtrange tongue, before he under- 
ſtands common ſenſe even in his own language, be abandoned and 
caſhiered for ever. | | 
VII. As the learner improves, let him “ acquaint himſelf with 
the anomalous words, the irregular declenfion of nouns and verbs, 
the more uncommon connections of words in ſyntax, and the ex- 
| Ceptions to the general rules of grammar; but let them all be re- 
duced, as far as poſſible, to thoſe ſeveral original and general rules 
which he has learned, as the proper rank and place to which they 


long, #4 

VIII. While he is doing this, it may be“ proper for him to con- 

verſe with authors which are a little more difficult, with hiſtorians, 

orators, and poets, Fc.” but let his tutor inform him of the Roman 

or Greek cuſtoms which occur therein. Let the lad then tranſlate 

ſome parts of them into his mother tongue, or into ſome other well- 

known language, and thence back again into the original language 

of tlie author. But let the verſe be tranſlated into proſe, for pre- 

| does not belong to grammar. 758 | 

| IX. By this time he will be able to acquaint himfjelf with ſome of the 

2 empliaſis of ſpeech, and the peculiar idioms of the tongue. He ſhould = 
e taught alſo the ſpecial beauties and ornaments of the language: 

and this may be done partly by the help of authors who have col- 

lected ſuch idioms, and caſt them into an eaſy method, and partly 
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by the judicious remarks which his inftructor may make upon the 
authors which he reads, whereſoever ſuch peculiarities of ſpeech gr 
fpecial elegancics occur. | . 

X. Though the labour of learning all the leſſons by heart, that 
are borrowed from poetical authors which they conſtrue, is an un. 
juſt and unneceſſary impoſition upon the learner, yet he muſt take 
the pains to commit to memory the moft neceſſary, if not all the common rules 

grammar, with an example or two under each of them: and ſome 
of the ſelect and moſt uſeful periods or ſentences in the Latin q 
Greek author which he reads, may be learnt by heart, together 
with ſome of the choicer leiſons out of their poets ; and ſometimes 
whole epiſodes out of heroic poems, gc. as well as whole ode 
among the lyrics may deſerve this honour. 

XI. Let this be always carefully obſerved, that “ the learners 
perfectly underſtand the ſenſe as well as the language of all thole 
rules, leſſons, or paragraphs which they attempt to commit to me. 
mory.” Let the teacher potlets them of their true meaning, and 
then the labour will become ealy and pleaſant ; whereas to impoſe 
on a child to get by heart “ a long ſcroll of unknown phraſes or 
words, without any ideas under them,” is a piece of uſeleſs tyranny, 

a cruel impofition, and a practice fitter for a jackdaw or a parrot, 
than for any thing that wears the ſhape of a man. . 

XII. And here, I think, I have a fair occaſion given me to conſi- 
der that queſtion which has been often debated in converſation, vis. 
Whether the teaching of a ſchool fullof boys to learn Latin by the 
Heathen poets,” as Ovid in his Epiſtles, and the filly fables of his 
Metamorphotes ; Horace, Juvenal, and Martial in their impure 
edes, fatires, and epigrams, Sc. is ſo proper and agreeahle a prac. 
tice in a Chriſtan country. 

XIII. (I.) „I grant the language and ſtyle of thoſe men who 
wrote in their own native tongue, muſt be more pure and perfect 
in ſome nice elegancies and peculiarities, than modern writers 
of other nations who have imitated them; and it is owned 
allo, that the beautics of their poeſy may much excel: but in either 
of theſe things, boys cannot be ſuppoſed to be much improved 9 
injured by one or the other. e 5 

XIV. (2.) It ſhall be confeſt too, that modern poets in every 
living language, have brought into their works ſo many words, epi- 
thets, phraſes, and metaphors,” from the heathen fables and ſtones 
of their gods and heroes, that in order to undeiſtand theſe modern 
writers, it is neceſſary to know a little of thoſe ancient follies : but 
it may be anſwered, that a good dictionary, or ſuch a book as the 
Pantheonor Hiftory of thoſe Gentile Deities, &c. may give ſufficient 
information of thoſe ſtories, ſo far as they are neceſſary and uſeful 
to ſchool. boys. ET | 

XV. (3.) I willgrant yet further, that lads who are deſigned to 
make great ſcholars or divines, may by reading theſe Heathen 

oets, be taught better to © underſtand the writings of the ancient 
athers againſt the Heathen religion: and they learn here“ what 
ridiculous fooleries the Gentile nations believed” as the articles 0 
their faith, © what wretched and foul idolatries they indulged and 
pars g as duties of religion, for want of the light of divine reve- 
ation.” But this perhaps may be learnt as well either by the Pan- 
theon, or ſome other collection, at ſchool; or after they have le 
the ſchool, they may read what their own inclinations lead them io, 
and whatſoever of this kind may be really uſeful for them. 
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the XVI. But the great queſtion is, Whether all theſe advantages 
h or which have been mentioned, will compenſate for the long months 
and years that are waſted 22 their incredible and trifling ro- 
that mances, their falſe and ſhameful ſtories of the gods and goddeſſes 
un. and their amours, and the lewd heroes and vicious poets of the 
take Heathen world ?” Can theſe idle and ridiculous tales be of any 
rules real and ſolid advantage in human life? Do they not too often defile 
ome the mind with vain, miſchievous and impure ideas? Do they not 
n 0p ſtick long upon the fancy and leave an unhappy influence upon 
they youth? Do they not tincture the imagination with folly and vice 
mes very early, and pervert it from all that is good and holy. 
odes XVII. Upon the whole ſurvey of things it is my opinion, that for 
almoſt all boys who learn this tongue, it would be much ſafer to be 
ners taught Latin poeſy (as ſoon and as far as they can need it) from 
hole WE thoſe excellent tranſlations of David's Pſalms, which are given us by 
me. Buchanan in the various meaſures of Horace; and the lower claſ- 
and ſes had better read Dr, Johnſton's Tranſlation of theſe Pſalms, ano- 
pole ther elegant writer of the Scots nation, inſtead of Ovid's Epiltles ; 
'$ Or for he has turned the ſame pſalms perhaps with greater elegancy 
ny, into el-giac verſe, whereof the learned W. Benſon, Eſq; has lately 
rot, publiſhed a noble edition, and I hear that theſe pſalms are honoured 
| with an increaſing uſe in the ſchools of Holland and Scotland. A 
nf. ſtanza, or a couplet of theſe writers would now and then ſtick upon 
vie, the minds of youth, and would furniſh them infinitely better with 
the {MW pious and moral thoughts, and do ſomething towards making them 


good men and Chriſtians. . 

XVIII. A little book collected from the Pſalms of both theſe 
tranſlators, Buchanan and Johnſton, and a few other Chriſtian 
poets, would be of excellent uſe for ſchools to begin their inſtruc- 
tions in Latin poeſy ; and I am well aſſured this would be richly 
ſufficient for all thoſe in lower rank, who never defign a learned 


cer? 

profetion, and yet cuſtom has fooliſhly bound them to learn that 

ne language. | : . 

ber But fe it ſhould be thought hard to caſt Horace and Virgil, 

d 07 Ovid and Juvenal entirely out of the ſchools, I add, if here and 
there a few lyric odes, or pieces of ſatires, or ſome epiſodes of he- 

ery eic verſe, with here and there an epigram of Martial, all which 

Pi- {hall be clear and pure from the ſtains of vice and impiety, and 


which may inſpire the mind with noble ſentiments, fire the fancy 
with bright aud warm ideas, or teach leſſons of morality and pru- 
dence, were choſen out of thoſe ancient Roman writers for the uſe 


but 

the 8 the ſchools, and were collected and printed in one moderate vo- 
ent . or two at the moſt, it would be abundantly ſufficient provi- 
ful on out of the Roman poets for the inſtruction of boys in all that is 


neceſſary in that age of life. | 
Surely Juvenal himſelf would not have the face to vindicate the 


nen e who teach boys his 6th /atire, and many paragraphs of 
en exeral others, when he himſelf has charged us, | 

. | 

Nil diss fædum, viſuque kec limina tangat | 2 

5 Intra e. oft . 25 | Sat, 14, 
ve- Thus Engliſhed: | 
in- Suffer no lewdneſs, nor indecent ſpeech 
left Th* apartment of the tender youth to reach. : 


Thus far in anſwer to the foregoing queſtion. 
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ſpoken at Babel, I ſhould make but a poor pretence to true learn- 


of it. The pride of a grammarian or a critic, generally exceeds that 
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But I retire; for Mr. Clarke of Hull, in his treatiſe of Education, 
and Mr. Philips, preceptor to the Duke of Cumberland, have given 
more excellent directions for learning Latin. | 

XIX. When a language is learnt, ** if it be of any uſe at all it is 4 
pity it ſhould be forgotten again.” It is proper, therefore, to take al 
juſt opportunities to read ſomething frequently in that language, when 
other neceſlary and. important ſtudies will give you leave. As in 
learning any tongue, dictionaries which contain words and phraſes 
ſhould be always at hand : fo they ſhould be ever kept within reach 
by perſons who would remember a tongue which 1 have learnt, 
Nor thould we at any time content ourfelves with a doubtful gueſs 
at the ſenſe or meaning of any words which occur, but conſult the 
dictionary, which may give us certain information, and thus ſecure 
us from miſtake. It is mere floth which makes us content our. 
felves with uncertain gueſſes; and indeed this is neither ſafe nor 

uſeful for perſons who would learn any language or ſcience, or 
have a deſire to retain what they have acquired. | | | 

XX. Ven you have learnt one or many languages ever ſo perfect iy, take 
heed of priding yourſelf in theſe acquiſitions : ry are but mere trea. 
fures of words, or inſtruments of true and ſolid knowledge, and 
whoſe chief defign is to lead us into an acquaintance with things, 
or to enable us the more eaſily to convey thoſe ideas, or that knoy- 
ledge to others. An acquaintance with the various toagues is no- 
thing elſe, but a relief againſt the miſchief which the building of 
Babel introduced: and were I maſter of as many languages as were | 


ing or knowledge, if I had not clear and diſtinct ideas, and uſeful 
notions in my head under the words which my tongue could pro- 
nounce. Yet ſo unhappy a thing is human nature, that this fort 
of knowledge of ſounds and ſyllables is ready to puff up the mind 
with vanity, more than the moſt valuable and ſolid improvements 


that of a phulofopher. 


*» — — — — — — —  — — — 


| 2 5 | 
CHAP. VIII. enquiring into the Sense and Meaning of an WF 
Writer or Speaker, and especially the Sense of the Sacred 
Writings. 


| þ 
Ir is a great unhappineſs that there is ſuch an ambiguity in words > 
and forms of ſpeech, that the ſame ſentence may be drawn inte 4 
different ſigniſiculions; whereby it comes to paſs, that it is difficult ! 
ſometimes for the reader exactly to hit upon the ideas which the 1 
writer or ſpeaker had in his mind. Some of the beſt rules to dite b 
us herein are ſuch as theſe : 4 0 

1. Be well acquainted with the tongue 12 or language where | h ˖ 
euthor's mind his expreſſed. Learn not only the true meaning of _ e 
word, but the ſenſe which thoſe words obtain when placed in ſuc 1 
a particular ſituation and order. Acquaint yourſelt with the pe 0 
liar power and emphaſis of the ſeveral modes of ſpeech, and | { 
various idioms of the tongue. The ſecondary ideas which cu ol l 
hath ſuperadded to many words, ſhould alſo be known, 25 we 
as the particular and primary meaning of them, if we would W 

derſtand any writer. See Logic, Part I. Chap. 4. Sec. 3. f 
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II. Conſider the ſignification of thoſe words and phraſes, more-eſpeci- 


ally in the ſame nation, or near the ſame age in which that writer 


| lived, and in what ſenſe they are uſed by authors of the ſame na- 
tion, opinion, ſect, party, &c. | 


Upon this account, we may learn to interpret ſeveral phraſes of 
the New Teſtament out of that verſion of the Hebrew Bible into 
Greek, which is called the Septuagint ; for though that verſion be 
very imperfect and defectièe in many things, yet it ſeems to me 
evident, that the holy writers of the New Teſtament made uſe of 
that verfion many times in their citation of texts out of the Bible. 
III. Compare the words and phraſes in one place of an author, with the 
ſame or kindred words and phraſes uſed in other places of the ſume au- 
thor, which are generally called parallel places; and as one ex- 
preſſion explains another which is like it, ſo ſometimes a contrary 
expreſſion will explain its contrary. Remember always that a wri- 
ter beſt interprets himſelf: and as we believe the Holy Spirit to 
be the ſupreme agent in the writings of the Old Teſtament and the 

explain himſelf Hence: that theological rule 
ariſes, that “ ſcripture is the beſt interpreter of icripture ;” and 
therefore concordances, which ſhew us parallel places, are of excel 
lent uſe for interpretation. 5 W 
IV. Conſider the ſulject of which the author is treating, and by com- 
paring other places where he treats of the ſame ſubject, you may 
learn his ſenſe in the place which you are reading, though ſome of 
the terms which he uſes in thoſe two places may be very different. 
And on the other hand, if the author uſes the fame words where 
the ſubje& of which he treats is not juſt the ſame, you cannot 


learn his ſenſe by compares thoſe two places, though the mere 
0 


words may ſeem to agree: for ſome authors, when they are treat- 
ing of a quite different ſubject, may uſe perhaps the ſame words in 
a very different ſenſe, as St. Paul does the words faith, and law, and 
righteouſneſs. be, | pk e 
V. Objerve the ape and deſign of the writer: enquire into his aim 
and end in that book, or ſection, or paragraph, which will hel 
to explain particular ſentences : for we e a wiſe and judi- 
' y toward his deſigned 
end. ; Fn, | 
VI. When an author ſpeaks of any ſubje& occaſionally, let his 
fenſe be ooo by thoſe places where he treats of it diſtinftly and pro- 
Where he treats of any ſubject in myſtical or metaphor- 


lame ſubject in terms that are plain and literal : Where he ſpeaks 
in an oratorical, affecting, or perſuaſive way, let this be explained 
by other places where he treats of the ſame theme in a doctrinal or 


inſtructive way: Where the author ſpeaks more ſtrictly, and par- 


ticularly on any theme, it will explain the more looſe and general 
expreſſions : Where he treats more largely, it will explain the 
thorter hints and brief intimations : And whereſoever he writes 
more obſcurely, ſearch out ſome more perſpicuous paſſages in the 
I writer, by which to determine the ſenſe of that obſcurer 

nguage. | 

VII. Conſider not only the perſon who is introduced ſpeaking, 
but the perſons to whom the ſpeech is directed, the circumftances of 
ume and place, the temper and ſpirit of the ſpeaker, as well as 


 thetemper and ſpirit of the hearers: in order to interpret ſcripture 


well, there needs a good acquaintance with the Jewiſh cuſtoms, 
| F.F | | 
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ſome knowledge of the ancient Roman and Greek times and man. 
ners, which ſometimes ſtrike a ſtrange and ſurpriſing light upon pal. 
ſages which before were very obſcure. 

III. In particular propoſitions, the ſenſe of an author may he 
ſometimes known by the inferences which he draws from them ; and al 
thoſe ſenſes may be excluded which will not allow of that inference 
Note, This rule indeed is not always certain in reading and inter. 

reting human authors, becauſe they may miſtake in drawing their 
inferences ; but in explaining ſcripture it is a ſure rule; for the fa. 
cred and inſpired writers always make juſt inferences from their own 
propoſitions. Yet even in them we muſt take heed we do not mi- 
take an alluſion for an inference, which is many times introduced 
almoſt in the ſame manner. | 

IX. If it be a matter of controverſy, 'the true ſenſe of the ay. 
thor is ſometimes known by the objections that are brought againſt it. 
So we may be well aſſured, the Apoſtle ſpeaks againſt our u,. 
tion in the fight of God by our own works of holinefs ; in the 3d, ach, 
and 5th chapters of the Epiſtle to the Romans, becauſe of the oh. 
jection brought againſt him in the beginning of the 6th chapter, ri:, 
What all we fay then? ſhall we continue in fin that grace may abound? 
' which objection could never have been raited, if he had been proy- 
ing our juſtification by our own works of righteouſneſs. 

52 In matters of diſpute, take heed of warping the ſenſe of the 
writer to your own opinion, by any latent prejudices of /e{f-lore and 
a party-ſpirit. It is this reigning principle of prejudice and party, 
that has given ſuch a variety of ſenſes both to the ſacred writers and 
others, which would never have come into the mind of the reader, 
if he had not laboured under ſome ſuch prepoſſefſions. 

XI. For the ſame reaſon take heed of the prejudices of paſion, 
malice, entry, pride, or oppoſition to an author, whereby you may be 
eaſily tempted to put a falſe and invidious ſenſe upon his words. 
Lay aſide therefore a carping ſpirit, and read even an adverſary 

with attention and diligence, with an honeſt deſign to find out his 
true meaning; do not ſnatch at little lapſes and appearances of 
miſtake, in oppoſition to his declared and avowed meaning: nor 

impute any ſenſe or opinion to him which he denies to be his opi- 
nion, unleſs it be proved by the moſt plain and expreſs language. 

Laſtly, Remember that you treat erer author, writer or ſpeaker, 
Juſt as you yourſelves would be willing to be treated by others, who are 
- ſearching out the meaning of what you write or ſpeak ; and main- 
tain upon your ſpirit an awful ſenſe of the preſence ot God, who 
is the judge of hearts, and will puniſh thoſe who by a bate and 
diſhoneſt turn of mind wilfully pervert the meaning of the ſacred 
writers, or even of common authors, under the influence of cul- 
pable prejudices, See more, Logic, Part I. Chap: 6. Sec. 3. Direc- 
tions concerning the Definition of Names. c N 


” . a * - _— — 


' CHAP. Ix.— Rules of Improvement by: Conversation. 


J. 1 F we would improve our minds by conver/ation, it is a great hap- 
pineſs to be acquainted with perſons wiſer than ourjetves, It is a piece 
of uſeful advice therefore, io get the favour of their converſation 
frequently, as far as circumſtances will allow : and if they happen 
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to be alittle reſerved, uſe all obliging methods to draw out of them 
what may increaſe your own knowledge, | 

II. Whatſoever company you are in, waſte not the time in trifle and 
impertinence. If you ſpend ſome hours amongſt children, talk with 
them 35 to their capacity mark the young 1 of in- 
tant reaſon ; obſerve the different motions and diſtinct workings of 
the animal and the mind, as far as you can diſcern them; take 
notice by what degrees the little creature grows up to the uſe of his 
reaſoning powers, and what early prejudices beſet and endanger 
his underſtanding. By this means you will learn how to addreſs. 

vurſelf to children for their benefit, and perhaps you may derive 
tome uſeful philoſophemes or theorems, for your own entertainment. 

III. If you happen to be in company with a merchant or a ſailor, 
a farmer or a mechanic, a milk-maid or a ſpinſter, lead them into 
a diſcourſe of the matters of their own peculzar province or profeſſion ; 
for every one knows, or ſhould know, his own buſineſs beſt. In 
this ſenſe a common mechanic is wiſer than a philoſopher. By this 
means you may gain ſome improvement in knowledge from every 
one you meet. | 3 

IV. Confine not yourſelf always to one of company, or to per- 
ſons of the ſame party or opinion, either in matters of learning, 
religion, or the civil life, leſt if you ſhould happen to be nurſed up 
or educated in early miſtake, you ſhould be confirmed and eſtab- 
liſhed in the ſame miſtake, by converſing only with perſons of the 
ſame ſentiments. A tree and general converſation with men of 
very various countries and of different parties, opinions, and 


practices (fo far as it may be done _— is of excellent uſe to 
IC 


undeceive us in many wrong judgments which we may have framed, 
and to lead us into juſter thoughts. It is ſaid when the King of Siam, 
near China, firſt converſed with ſome European merchants, who 
ſought the favour of trading on his coaſt, he enquired of them 
ſome of the common appearances of ſummer and winter in their 
country; and when they told him of water growing ſo hard in 
their rivers, that men, and horſes, and laden carriages paſſed over 
it, and that rain ſometimes fell down almoſt as white and ficht as fea- 
thers, and ſometimes almoſt as hard as ſtones, he would not believe a 
ſyllable they ſaid: for ice, row, and hail, where names and things 
utterly unknown to him, and to his ſubjects in that hot climate: 
he renounced all traffic with ſuch ſhameful liars, and would not ſuf- 
fer them to trade with his people. See here the natural effects of 
groſs ignorance. | 1 | 
_ Converſation with foreigners on various occafions, has a happy 
influence to enlarge our minds, and to ſet them free from many er- 
rors and groſs prejudices we are ready to imbibe concerning them. 
Domicillus has never travelled five miles from his mother's chim- 
ney, and he imagines all outlandiſh men are Papiſkes, and worſhi 
nothing but a croſs. Tityrus the ſhepherd, was bred up all his life 
the country, and never ſaw Rome; he fancied it to be only a 
auge village, and was therefore infinitely ſurpriſed to find ſuch pa- 


laces, ſuc ſtreets, ſuch glittering treaſures and gay magnificence, 


3s his firſt journey to the city ſhewed him, and with wonder he 
gonfeſſes his folly and miſtake. 5 TOM 
So Virgil introduces a poor ſhepherd, 
Ubem quam dicunt Romam Melibeee, futavi 
Stultus ego huic noftrae ſimilem, quo ſoefie ſolemus 
Paſtores ovium teneres defiellere foetus, Qc. 


FF2 
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Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome 
Like market-towns, where once a week we come, | 
And thither ar:ve our tender lambs from home. 


Converſation would have given Tityrus a better notion of Rome, 
though he-had never happened to travel thither, 

V. Iu mixed company among acquazntance and ftrangers, endeavour to 
learn ſomething from alt. Be ſwift to hear, but be cautious of your 
tongue, leſt you betray your ignorance, and perhaps offend fome 
of thoſe who are preſent too. The {ſcripture ſeverely cenſures 
thoſe who peak evil of the things they know not, Acquaint yourſelf 
therefore ſometimes with perſons and parties which are far diſtant 
from your common lite and cuſtoms: this is a way whereby you 
may form a wiſer opinion of men and things. Frove all things and 
hold faſt that which is good, is a divine rule, and it comes from the 
Father of light and truth. But young perſons ſhould practiſe it iu- 
deed with due limitation and under the eye of their elders. 

VI. Be not frightened nor provoked at opinions different from your oun, 
Some perfons arc fo confident they are in the right, that they will 
not come within the hearing of any notions but their own: they 
canton out to themſelves a little province in the intellectual world, 
where they fancy the light ſhines, and all the reſt is darkneſs. They 
never venture into the ocean of knowledge, nor ſurvey the riches 
of other minds, which are as ſolid and as uſeful, and perhaps are 
finer gold than what they ever poſſeſſed. Let not men imagine 
there is no certain truth but in the ſciences which they ſtudy, and 
amongſt that party in which they were born and educated. 

VII. Believe that it is paſible to learn ſomething from perſons much below 
yeurjelf. We are all thort-fighted creatures; our views are alſo nar- 
row and limited; we often ſee but one ſide of a matter, and do not 
extend our ſight far and wide enough to reach every thing that has 
a connexion with the thing we talk of: We ſee but in part, and know but 
in part, therefore it is no wonder we form not right concluſions, be- 
cauſe we do not ſurvey the whole of any ſubject or argument. 
Even the proudeſt admirer of his own parts might find it uſeful to 
confult with others, though of inferior capacity and penetration. 
We have a different proſpect of the ſame thing (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
according to the different polition of our underſtandings towards it: 
a weaker man may ſometimes light on notions which have eſcaped 
2 wiſer, and which the wiſer man might make a happy uſe of, it he 
would condeſcend to take notice of them. 

VIII. It is of conſiderable advantage when we are purſuing any 
difficult point of knowledge. to have @ fociety of ingenious correſpoudents 
at hand, to whom we may prupaſe it: tor every man has ſomething of a 
different genius and à various turn of mind, whereby the ſubject 
propoſed will be ſhown in all its lights, it will be repreſented in all 
11s forms, and every ſide of it be turned to view, that a juſter judg- 

zent may be framed. | | 7 

IX. To make converſation more valuable and uſeful, whether i! 
be in a deſigned or accidental viſit, among perſons of the ſame or of 
different ſexes, after the neceflary falutations are finithed, and the 
ſt eam of common talk begins to heſitate, or runs flat and low, Ic 
ſome one perſon take a book which may be agreeable to the whole 
company, and by common confent let him read in it ten lines, or 3 
paragraph or two, or a few pages, till ſome woid or ſentence ges 
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an occaſion for any of the company to offer a thought or two relating 
o that ſubject. Interruption of the reader ſhould be no blame, for 
E converſation is the buſineſs ; whether it be to confirm what the au- 
E thor ſays, or to improve it, to enlarge upon or to correct it, to ob- 
S jc againſt it, or to aſł any queſtion that is a-kin to it; and let every 
one that pleaſe add their opinion and promote the converſation. 
ZF When the diſcourſe finks again, or diverts to; trifles, let him that 
& rcads purſue the page, and read on further paragraphs or pages, 
ſome occaſion is given by a word or ſentence for a new diſcourſe to 
be ſtarted, and that with the utmoſt eaſe and freedom. Such a me- 
thod as this would prevent the hours of a viſit from running all to 
| waſte; and by this means, even among ſcholars, they will ſeldom 
find occaſion be that too juſt and bitter reflection, I hare loft my linie 
| 31 the company of the learned. | 

By ſuch practice as this, young ladies may very honourably and 
| agreeably improve their hours, while one applies herſelf to reading, 
the others employ their attention, even among the various artifices 
of the needle : but let all of them make their occaſional remarks or 

| inquiries. This will guard a great deal of that precious time from 
modith trifling, impertinence or ſcandal, which might otherwiſe af- 
ford matter for painful repentance. ” | 
Obſerve this rule in general, whenſoever it lies in your power to 
lead the converſation, let i be directed to ſome profitable point of know - 
| ledge or practice, ſo far as may be done with decency ; and let not the 

ditcourſe and the hours be ſuffered to run looſe without aim or de- 
ſign: and when a ſubje is ſtarted, paſs not haſtily to another, be- 
fore you have brought the preſent theme of diſcourſe to ſome tolera- 
ble iſlue, or a joint conſent to drop it. | 
X. Attend with ſincere diligence while any one of the company is declaring 
| las ſenſe of the queſtton propoſed; hear the argument with patience, 
though it differ ever ſo much from your ſentiments, for you your- 
ſeif are very deſirous to be heard with patience by others who dif- 
| fer from you. Let not your thoughts be active and buſy all the 
while to find out ſomething to contradict, and by what means to 
oppoſe the ſpeaker, eſpecially in matters which are not brought ta 
| an iſſue. This is a frequent and unhappy temper and practice. 
You ſhould rather be intent and ſolicitous to take up the mind and 
meaning of the ſpeaker, zealous to ſeize and approve all that is true 
in his diſcourſe ; nor yet ſhould you want courage to oppoſe where 
it is neceſſary ; but let your modeſty and patience, and a friendly 
temper, be as conſpicuous as your zeal. | 

XI. When a man ſpeaks with much freedom and eaſe, and gives 
| his opinion in the plaineſt language of common tenſe, do not pre- 
8 {ly imagine you ſhall gain nothing by his company. Sometimes you will 
| hind a perſon who in his converſation or his writings delivers his 
thoughts in ſo plain, ſo eaſy, fo familiar and perſpicuous a manner, 
that you both underſtand and aſſent to every thing he ſaith, as faſt 
s you read or hear it: hereupon ſome hearers have been ready to 
& conclude in haſte, ſurely this man ſaith none but common things. 

| I knew as much before, or I could have ſaid all this myſelf.” This 
Sa frequent miſtake. Pellucido was a ver great genius ; when he. 
ſpoke in the ſenate he was wont to convey his ideas in ſo ſimple and 
"Nappy a manner, as to inſtru& and convince every hearer, and to 
atarce the conviction through the whole illuſtrious afſembly ; and 

that with ſo much evidence, that you would have been ready to 
| Wonder, that every one who ſpoke had not ſaid the ſame things : 
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but Pellucido was the only. man that could dp it, the only ſpeaker 
who had attained:this art and honour, Such is the writer of whom 
Horace would lay, 


Ut fibi grit, 
Fyeret idem, ſudet maitum, fruftraque laboret 
Huus aer. De Art. Poct. 


Smooth be your ſtyle, and plain and natural, 

To ſtrike the ſons of i or Whitehall, 

While others think this eaſy to attain, 

Let them but try, and with their utmoſt pain c 
They'l ſweat aud firive to imitate in vain. 


XII. If any thing feem dark in the diſcourſe of your companion, 
ſo that you have not a clear idea of what is ſpoken, endeavour to obtain 
o eleurer conception of it by a decent manner of enquiry. Do not charge 
the ſpeaker with obſcurity either in his ſenſe or his words, but in- 
treat Nas favour to relieve your own want of penetration, or to add 
an enlightening word or two, that you may take up his whole mean- 
ing. If difficulties ariſe in your mind, and conſtrain your diflent to 
the things ſpoken, © reprefent what objections ſome perſons would 
be ready to make againſt the ſentiments of the fpeaker,” without 
telling him you oppoſe. This manner of addreſs carries ſomethin 
more modeſt and obliging in it, than to appear to raiſe objections o 
your own by way of contradiction to him that ſpoke. _. 

XIII. When you are forced to differ from him who delivers his 


fenſe on any point, yet . as far as you can, and repreſent 
th 


how far you agree ;” and if there be any room for it, explain the 
words of the ſpeaker in ſuch a' ſenſe to which you can in general 
aſlent and fo agree with him: or at leaſt by a ſmall addition or 
alteration of his ſentiments ſhew your own fenſe of things. It is the 
practice and delight of a candid hearer, to make it appear how un- 
willing he is to differ from him that ſpeaks. Let the ſpeaker know 
that it is nothing but truth conſtrains you to oppoſe him, and let that 
difference bealwaysexpreft in few and civil, and choſen words, ſuch 
as give the leaſt offence. And be careful always to take Solomon's 
rule with you, and let your correſpondent fairly finiſh his ſpeech 
before you reply: for he that anficereth a matter before he heareth it, it i 
Folly and ſhame unto him, Prov. xviii. 13. A little watchfulneſs, care, 
and practice, in younger lite, will render all theſe things more eaſy, 
familiar, and natural to you, and will grow into habit. 
XIV. As you {hould carry about with you a conſtant and fincere 
ſenſe of your own ignorance, /o you ſhould not be afraid nor aſhamed to 
confeſs this ignorance, by taking all proper opportunities to aſk and 
enquire for farther information; whether it be the meaning of 2 
wold, the nature of a thing, the reaſon of a propoſition, the cuſtom 
of a nation, &c. never remain in ignorance 2 want of ajking. 
Many a perſon had arrived at ſome conſiderable degree of know- 
eye, if he bad not been full of ſelf-conceit, and imagined that he 
bad known enough already, or elſe was aſhamed to let others know 
that he was unacquainted with it. God and man are ready to teach 
the mcck, the humble, and the ignorant; but he that fancies him- 
uit to know any particular ſubje& well, or that will not venture to 
atk a quettion about it, ſuch a one will not put himſelf into the way 
of improvement by inquiry and diligence. A fool may be wiſer i 
lis own conceit than ten men wio can render a reaſon, and ſuch a one 18 
very likely to be an everlaſting fool; and perhaps alſo it is a fil 
thame readers his folly incurable, | 
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Stulimum incurata fudor malus ulcera celat. Hor, Epiſt. 16. Lib. I. 
| In Englith thus : 


If fools have ulcers and their pride conccal em 
They mult have ulcers ill, for none can heal em. 


XV. Be not too forward, eſpecially in the younger part of life, 
to determine any queſtzon in company with an unfallible and peremptory ſentence, 
nor ſpeak with aſſuming airs, and with a deciſive tone of voice. A 
young man in the preſence of his eiders ſhould rather hear and at- 
tend, and weigh the arguments which are brought for the proof or 
refutation of any doubttul propoſition: and when it is your tura to 
ſpeak, propoſe your thoughts rather in way of enquiry. By this 
means your mind will be kept in a fitter temper to receive truth, 
and you will be more ready to correct and improve your own ſenti- 
ments, where you have not been too poſitive in affirming them. But 
if you have magiſterially decided the point, you will find a ſecret 
unwillingneſs to retract, though you thould tcel an inward conviction 


that you were in the wrong. f 


XVI. It is granted indeed, that a ſeaſon may happen, when 
{ome bold pretender to ſcience, may aſſume haughty and poſitive 
airs to aſſert and vindicate a groſs and dangerous error, or to re- 
nounce and vility ſome very important truth: and if he has a 

ular talent of talking, and there be no remonſtrance made againſt 

im, the company may be tempted too eaſily to give their aſſent to 
the impudence and infallibility of the 'preſumer. They may ima- 
gine a propolition fo much vilified can never be true, and that a doc- 
trine which is ſo boldly cenſured and renounced can never be de- 
fended. Weak minds are too ready to perſuade themſelves, that 2 
man would never talk with ſo much aſſurance unleſs he were cer- 
tainly in the right and could well maintain and prove what he ſaid, 
By this means truth itſelf is in danger of being — or loſt, if 
there be no oppoſition made to ſuch a pretending talker. 

Nov in ſuch a caſe even a wiſe and a modeſt man may aſſume mrs 
too, and repel inſolence with its own weapons. There is a time as 
Solomon the wiſeſt of men teaches us, when « Foot ou ld be anſwered 
according to tits fully, left le be wi ſe in lis own conceit, and leſt others too 
eaſily yield up their faith and reaſon to his imperious dictates. 


Courage and poſitivity are never more neceflary than on ſuch an 


occaſion. But it is good to join ſome argument with them of real 
and convincing force, and let it be ſtrongſy pronounced too. 
When ſuch a reſiſtance is made, you ſtrall find ſome of theſe bold 
talkers will draw in their horns, when their fierce and feeble puſhes 
againſt truth and reaſon are repelled with puſhing: and confidence. 
It is pity indeed that truth ſhould ever need ſuch ſort of defences; 
but we know that a triumphant aſſurance hath tometimes ſupported 


grols falſehoods, and a whole company have been captivated to er- 


ror by this means, till ſome man witli equal aſſurance has reſeued 
them. It is pity that any momentous point of doctrine ſhould hap- 
pen to fall under ſuch reproaches, and require ſuch a' mode of vin- 


dication: though if I happen to hear it, I ought not to turn m 


back and to ſneak off in lence, and leave the truth to lie baffl 
bleeding and flain. Vet I muſt confeſs, I ſhould be glad to have no 
occaſion ever given me to fight with any man at this ſort of wea- 
Pons, even though I ſhould be ſo happy as to filence his inſolence, 
and obtain an evident victory. | 
XVII. Be not fond of difputing every thing Pro and Con, nor indulge 


| Yourſelf to ſhew your talent of attacking and defending. A logie 
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which teaches nothing elſe, is little worth. This temper and prac. 
tice will lead vou juſt ſo far out of the way of knowledge, and di. 
vert your honeſt enquiry after the truth which is debated or ſought, 
In ſet diſputes, every little ſtraw is often laid hold on to ſupport our 
own cauſe; every thing that can be drawn in any way to give cg. 
lour to our argument is advanced, and that perhaps with vanity and 
oſtentation. Lhis puts the mind out of a proper poſture to ſeek 
and receive the — | | Wes 

XVIII Do not bring a warm party-ſpirit into free converſation, which is 
deſigned for mutual improvement in the fearch of truth. Take 
heed of allowing yourtelf in thoſe ſelf- ſatisſied afſurances, which 
keep the doors of the ge. barred faſt againſt the admil- 
ſion of any new fentiments. Let your foul be ever ready to hear. 
ken to further diſcoveries, from a conſtant and ruling confſciouſnels 
of our preſent fallible and imperfe& ſtate ; and make it appear to 
your friends, that it is no hard taſk for you to learn and pronounce 
thoſe little words, I was miftaken, how hard ſoever it be for the bulk 
of mankind to pronounce them. 

XIX. As you may ſometimes raiſe enquiries for your own inftruc. 
tion and improvement, and draw out the learning, wiſdom and fine 
ſentiments of your friends, who perhaps may be too reſerved ot 
modelit ; ſo at other times if you perceive a perlon unfkilful in the 
matter of debate; you may by queſtions aptly propoſed in the 80. 
_ cratic method, lead him into a clearer knowledge of the ſubjeR: 
then you become his inſtructor in ſuch a manner as may not appear 
to make yourſelf his ſuperior. | 

XX. Take heed of affecting always to ſhine in company above the reſt, and 
to diſplay the riches of your own underſtanding or your oratory, as 
though you would render yourlſelt admirable to all that are preſent, 
This is ſeldom well taken in polite company; much leſs ſhould you 
uſe ſuch forms of ſpeech as ſhould infinuate the ignorance or dul- 
neſs of thoſe with whom you converſe. | 

XXI. Though you ſhould not affect to flouriſh in a copious ha- 
rangue and diffuſive ſtyle in company, yet neither ſhould you rudely in- 
terrupt and reproach him that happens to uſe it: but when he has done 
ſpeaking, reduce his ſentiments into a more contracted form; not 
with a ſhew of correcting, but as one who is doubtful whether you 
hit upon his true ſenſe or no. Thus matters may be brought more 
eaſily from a wild confuſion into a ſingle point, queſtions may be 
ſooner determined, and difficulties more readily removed. 

XXII. Be not fo ready to charge ignorance, prejudice, and miſtake up" 
- ethers, as you are toſuſpe& yourſelf ofit: and in order toſhew how free 

ou are from prejudices, learn to hear contradiction with patience 
et it be eaſy to you to hear your own opinion ſtrongly oppoſed, el. 
pecially in matters which are doubttul and diſputable amon 
men of ſobriety and virtue. Give a patient hearing to arguments 
on all fides, otherwiſe you give the company occaſion to ſuſpect tha 
it is not the evidence of truth has led you into this opinion, but ſome 
lazy anticipation of judgment; ſome beloved preſumption, ſome 
long and rath poſſeſfion of a party-ſcheme, in which you defire i 
reſt undiſturbed. If your aſſent has been eſtabliſhed upon Jo and 
ſufficient grounds, why ſhould you be afraid to let the truth be ps 
to the trial of argument ? | ; 

XXIII. ** Baniſh utterly out of all converſation, and eſpecial! 
out of all learned and intellectual conference, en. tha 

tends to provoke paſſion, or raiſe a fire in the blood.” Let no ſha 
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language, no noiſy exclamation, no ſarcaſms or biting jeſts be heard 
among you; no perverſe or invidious conſequences be drawn from 
cach other's opinions, and imputed to the perſon : Let there be no 
W wilful perverſion of another's meaning; no ſudden ſeizure of a lap- 
ted {yllable to play upon it, nor any abuſed conſtruction of an in- 
nocent miſtake : ſuffer not your tongue to inſult a modeſt opponent 
W that begins to yield; let there be no crowing and triumph, even 
where there is evident victory on your fide. All theſe things are 
enemies to friendſhip, and the ruin of free converſation. Ihe im- 
W partial ſearch of truth re uires all calmneſs and ſerenity, all temper 
and candour : mutual inſtruction can never be attained in the midſt 
of paſſion, pride and clamour, unleſs we ſuppoſe in the midſt of 
W {ſuch a ſcene there is a loud and penetrating lecture read by both 
des on the folly and ſhameful infirmities of human nature. 
= XXIV. Whenloever therefore any unhappy word ſhall ariſe in 
# company that might give you a reaſonable Giguſt, quaſh the riſing 
W reſentment, be it ever ſo guſt, and command your foul and your tongue 
into ſilence, leſt you cancel the hopes of all improvement for that 
hour, and transform the learned converſation into the mean and 
& vulgar form of reproaches and railing. Ihe man who begun to 
break the peace in ſuch a ſociety, will fall under the ſhame and 
conviction of fuch a filent reproof, if he has any thing ingenuous 
about him. If this ſhould not be ſufficient, let a grave admonition, or 
a ſoft and gentle turn of wit, with an air of pleaſantry, give the warm 
| diſputer an occaſion to ſtop the progreſs of his indecent fire, if not 
W to retract the indecency and quench the flame, | 
XXV. Hure yourſelf to a candid and obliging manner in all your conver- 
ation, and acquire the art of pleaſing addreſs, even when you teach 
as well as when you learn, and when you oppoſe- as well as when 
you aflert or prove. This degree of politeneſs is not to be attained 
without a diligent attention to ſuch kind of directions as are here laid 
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ul- down, and a frequent exerciſe and practice of them. 

= XXVI. If you would know what ſort of companions you ſhould ſelect 
ar the cultivation and advantage of the mind, the general rule is, chooſe ſuch 
u. as by their brightneſs of parts and their diligence in ſtudy, or by 
. cheir ſuperior advancement in learning, or peculiar excellency in 


any art, ſcience or accompliſhment, divine or human, may be capa- 
ble of adminiſtring to your improvement; and be ſure to maintain 
and keep ſome due regard to their moral character always, leſt 
W while you wander in queſt of intelectual gain, you fall into the con- 
W tagion of irreligion and vice. No wiſe man would venture into a 


1% houſe infected with the plague, in order to ſee the fineſt collections 
ret Hof any virtuoſo in Europe, 
15 XXVII. Nor is it èvery ſober perſon of your acquaintance, no, 


Nor every man of bright parts, or rich in learning, that is fit to en- 
ge in free converſation for the enquiring after truth. Let a pexſon 
Wave ever ſo illuſtrious talents, yet he is not à proper aſſociate for fuck a 


on 9, I he lie under any of the following infirmites, 

. bk: (1.) If he be de A reſerved, and hath either no inclination 
ae diſcourſe, or no tolerable capacity of ſpeech and language for 
* ie communication of his ſentiments. (2.) If he be haughty and 
* 1 proud of his knowledge, imperious in his airs, and is always fond 
b impoſing his ſentiments on all the company. (3.) If he be poſi- 


= 2nd dogmatical in his own opinions, and will diſpute to the 
ad So he will reſiſt the brighteſt evidence of truth rather than 
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{uffer himſelf to be overcome, or yield to the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt 
reaſonings. (4.) If he be one who 2 affects to outſhine all 
the company, and delights to hear himſelf talk and flouriſh upon x 
lubject, and make long harangues, while the reſt mult be all filent 
— attentive. (5.) If he be a perſon of a whitfling and unſteady 


turn of mind, who cannot keep cloſe to a point of controverſy, but 


wanders from it perpetually, and is always folicitous to ſay ſome. 


thing, whether it be pertinent to the queſtion or no. (6.) If he be 


fretful and peeviſh, and given to reſentment upon all occaſions; if 
he knows not how to bear contradiction, or is ready to take things 
in a wrong ſenſe; if he is {wift to feel a ſuppoſed offence, or to ima. 
gine himſelf affronted, and then break out into a ſudden pathon, or 
retain filent and ſullen wrath. (7.) If he affect wit on all occafions, 
and is full of his conceits and puns, quirks or * ant re- 
partees; theſe may agreeably entertain and animate an hour of 
mirth, but they have no place in the ſearch after truth. (S.) If he 


carry always about with him a fort of craft, and cunning, and dif. 


guiſe, and act rather like a ſpy than a friend. Have a care of ſuch a one 
as will make an ill uſe of freedom in converſation, and immediately 
charge hereſy upon you, when. you happen to differ from thoſe ſen- 
timents which authority or cuſtom has eſtabliſhed. _ 

In ſhort, you ſhould avoid the man in fuch ſelect converſation, 
who — any thing that is unbecoming the character of a tin. 
cere, tree and open ſearcher after truth. a : 

Now though you may pay all the relative duties of life to perſons 
of theſe unhappy qualifications, and treat them with decency and 
love, ſo far as religion and humanity oblige you, yet take care ot 
entering into a free debate oh matters of truth or falſehood in their 
company, and eſpecially about the principles of religion. I contels, 
if a perſon of ſuch a temper happens to judge and talk well on ſuch 
a ſubjeck, you may hear him with attention and derive what pro- 
fit you can from his diſcourſe ; but he is by no means to be choſen 
tor a free conference in matters of enquiry and knowledge. 
XXVII. While I would perſuade you to beware of ſuch per- 
ſons, and abſtain from too much freedom of diſcourſe amongſt them, 
it is very natural to infer that you ould watch againſt the working if 
theſe evil qualities in your own breaſt, if you happen to be tainted with 
any of them yourlelf, Men of learning and ingenuity will juſtly 
avoid your acquaintance, when they find fuch an unhappy and un- 
ſociable temper prevailing in you. 

XXIX. Toconclude : when you retire from company, then em 
verſe with yourſelf in ſolitude, and enquire what you have learnt for the in- 
provement of your underftanding, or for the rectiſying your inclinations, for 
the increaſe of your virtues, or the meliorating oor conduct an 
behaviour in any future parts of life. If you have ſeen ſome of you! 
company candid, modeſt, humble in their manner, wiſe and ſagac. 
ous, juſt and pious in their ſentiments, polite and graceful, as well 
as clear and ſtrong in their expreſſion, and univerſally acceptable 
and lovely in their behaviour, endeavour to impreſs the idea of 
theſe upon your memory, and treaſure them up for your mr 


tation. 


XXX. If the laws of reaſon, decency, and civility, have 1 
been well obſerved among your aſſociates, take notice of theſe 2 
for your own improvement : and from every occurrence of this kind, 
mark ſomething to imitate or to avoid, in elegant, polite, and ufel 
converſation. Perhaps you will find that ſome perſons preſent hae 
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really diſpleaſed the company by an exceſſive and too viſible an af- 


fectation to pleaſe, that is, by giving looſe to ſervile flattery, or pro- 
miſcuous praiſe ; while others were as ready to appoſe and contra» 
dict every thing that was ſaid. Some have deſerved juſt cenſure 
for a morole and afte&ted taciturnity, and others have been anxious 
and careful leſt their ſilence ſhould be interpreted a want of ſenſe, 
and therefore they have ventured to make ſpeeches, tho” they had 
notking to ſay which was worth ee Perhaps you will ob- 
ſerye, that one was ingenious in his thoughts and bright in his lan- 
guage, but he was ſo top full of himſelf, that he let it ſpill on all the 
company ; that he ſpoke well indeed, but that he ſpoke too long, 
and did not allow equal time or liberty to his afſaciates. You will 
remark that another was full charged to let out his wards before his 
friend had done ſpeaking, or impatient of the leaſt oppoſition to 
any thing he ſaid. You will remember that ſome perſons have 
talked at large, and with great confidence, of things which they 
underſtood not, and others counted every thing tedious and into- 
lerable that was ſpoken upon ſubjects out of their ſphere, and the 
would fain confine the conference entirely within the limits of their 
own narrow knowledge and ſtudy. The errors of converſation are 
almoſt infinite. 5 | 

XXXI. By a view of ſuch irregularities as theſe, you may learn 
to avoid thoſe follies and pieces of ill conduct which ſpoil good con- 
verlation, or make it leſs agreeable and leſs uſeful; and by degrees 
you will acquire that delightful and eaſy manner of addreſs and be- 
haviour in all uſeful correſpondences, which may render your com- 
pany every where defired and beloved; and at the fame time 
among the beſt of your companions you may make the higheſt im- 
provement in your intellectual acquiſitions, that the diſcourſe 
of mortal creatures will allow, under all cur diſadvantages in this 


4 ſtate of mortality. But there is a day coming, when we ſhall 
e ſe 


ized away from this lower claſs in the ſchool of knowledge, 
where we labour under the many dangers and darknefles, the errors 
and the incumbrances of fleſh and blood, and our converſation ſhall 
be with angels, and more illuminated ſpirits in the upper regions of 
the univerſe. | 
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CHAP. X.—Of Disputes. 
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J UxpRR the general head of Converſution. for the Improvement of 


| the Mind, we may rank the practice of diſputing ; that is, when two 
or more perſons appear to maintain different ſentiments, and defend 
their own, or oppoſe the other's opinion in alternate diſcourſe by 
lome methods of argument. TE DE 
II. As theſe diſputes often ariſe in good earneſt, where the two 
contenders do really believe the different propoſitions which the 
ſupport; ſo ſometimes they are appointed as mere trials of {kill in 
| academics, or ſchools, by the ſtudents : ſometimes they are-prac- 
| tiſed, and that with apparent fervour in courts of judicature by law- 
ers, in order to gain the fees of their different clients, while both 
des perhaps are really of the ſame ſentiment with regard to the 
Cauſe which is tried. | 
I. In common converſation, diſputes are often managed without 
ay forms of regularity or order, and they turn to good or evil pur- 
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ſometimes be ſucceſs 


in all debates whatſoever, if we would find out truth by them, or 
convince a friend of his error, even though they be not managed 


have ſome common ground to ſtand upon while they maintain the 
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poſes, chiefly ner to the temper of the diſputants. They may 

ul to ſearch out truth, ſometimes effectual to 

maintain truth, and convince the miſtaken, but at other times a 

diſpute is a mere ſcene of battle in order to victory and vain 
triumph. | | 

IV. There are ſome few general rules which ſhould be obſerved 


according to any ſettled forms of diſputation : and as there are al. 
moſtas many opinions and judgments of things as there are perſons, 
10 when ſeveral perſons happen to meet and confer together upon 
any ſubject, they are ready to declare their different ſentiments, 
and ſupport them by ſuch reaſonings as they are capable of. Ihis 
is called debating, or diſputing, as is above deſcribed. 

V. When perſons begin a debate, they ould always take care that 
they are agreed in ſome general principles or propoſitions, Which either more 
nearly or remotely afte& the queſtion in hand ; for otherwiſe they 
have no foundation or hope of convincing each other ; they muſt 


conteſt. When they find they agree in ſome remote propoſitions, 
then let them ſearch farther, and enquire how near they approach 
to each other's ſentiments ; and whatſoever propoſitions they agree 
in, let theſe lay a foundation for the mutual hope of conviction, 
Hereby you wil! be prevented from running at every turn to lume 
original and remote propoſitions and axioms, which practice both 
entangles and prolongs a diſpute. As for inſtance, if there was a 
debate propoſed betwixt a proteſtant and a papiſt, whether there be 
fuch a place as purgatory ? Let them remember that they both agree 
in this point, that Chriſt has made ſatigfuction or atonement for ſin, and up- 
on this ground let them both ſtand, while they ſearch out the con- 
troverted doctrine of purgatory by way of conference or debate. 

VI. The gue/tzon /hould be. cleared from all doubtful terms and needleſs ad. 
ditions ; and all things that belong to the gqueftzon ſhould be exprtſſed 
in plain and intelligible language. This is ſo neceſſary a thing, that 
without it, men will be expoſed to ſuch ſort of ridiculous conteſts as 
was found one day between the two unlearned combatants Sartor 
and Sutor, who aſſaulted and defended the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tiation with much zeal and violence: but Latino happening to come 
into their company, and enquiring the ſubject of their diſpute, aſked 
each of them what he meant by that long hard word tranſubſtanba- 
tion. Sutor readily informed him that he underſtood boring at the 
name of Jeſus. But Sartor aſſured him that he meant nothing but 
bowing at the high altar: No wonder then, faid Latino, that you 
cannot agree, when you neither underſtand one another, nor the 
word about which you contend.” | think the whole family of the 
Sartors and Sutors would be wiſer if they avoided ſuch kind of de- 
bates, till they underſtood the terms better. But alas ! even thei 
wives carry on ſuch conferences; the other day one was heard in 
the ſtreet, explaining to her leſs learned neighbour, the meaning o 
metaphyjical ſcience ; and ſhe aſſured her, that as phy/ics were med 
cines for the body, ſo metaphyſics was ply/ic for the foul : upon 
this they went on to diſpute the point how far the divine excelle 
the doctor. 


Auditum ardmiſsi riſum teneatii amici ? 
Ridentem dicere verum quid witat F Hor, 
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Can it be faulty to repeat 

A dialogue that walked the ſtreet? 

Or can my graveſt friends forbear 

A laugh, when ſuch diſputes they hear? 


VII. And not only the ſenſe and meaning of the words uſed in 
me queſtion ſhould be ſettled and adjuſted between the diſputants, 
pot the preciſe point of enquiry ſhould be diſtinct fired; the queſtion in 
debate ſhould be limited preciſely to its fpecial extent, or declared 
to be taken in its more general ſenſe. As for inſtance, If two men 
are contending whether civil government be of divine right or no; here it 
E muſt be obferved, the queſtion is not whether monarchy in one many 
W or a republic in multitudes of the people, or an ariſtocrac in a few of 
the chick, is appointed of God as neceffary ; but whether civil go- 
W ernment in its moſt general ſenſe, or in any form whatſoever, is 
derived from the will and appointment of God? Again, The point 
Jof enquiry thould be limited further. Thus, the queſtion is not 
whether government comes from the will of God by the light of re- 

E velation, for that igggranted ; but whether it is derived from the will 
E of God by the lighFof reaſon too. This ſort of ſpecification or hmi- 
tation of the queſtion, hinders and prevents the diſputers from wan- 

| dering away from the preciſe point of enquiry. ; 

It is this tritling humour or diſhoneſt artifice of changing the 
queſtion, and wandering away from the firſt point of debate, which 
gives endleſs length to diſputes, and cauſes both the diſputants to 
art without any ſatisfaction. And one chief occaſion of it is this; 
when one of the combatants feels his cauſe run low and fail, and is 
| juſt ready to be confuted and demoliſhed, he is tempted to ſtep 
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thus, if his adverſary be got well aware of him, he begins to entrench 
himſelf in a new faſtneſs, and holds out the ſiege with a new ar- 
| tillery of thoughts and words. It is the pride of man which is the 
ſpring of this evil, and an unwillingneſs to yield up their own opi- 
| nions, even to be overcome by truth itſelf, 
VIII. Keep this always therefore upon your mind, as an ever- 
| laſting rule of conduct in your debates to find out truth, that a 
| reſolute defign, or even a warm affeftation of victory, is the bane of all real im- 
provement, and an effefual bar againſt the admiſſion of the truth which you pro- 
feſs to ſeek, This works with a ſecret, but a powerful and mi- 
chievous influence in every diſpute, unleſs we are much upon our 
| guard, It appears in frequent converſation : every age, every ſex, 
and each party of mankind are fo fond of being in the right, that 
they know not how to renounce this unhappy prejudice, this vain 
love of victory. When truth with bright evidence is ready to 
break in upon the diſputant, and to overcome his ohjections and 
mitakes, how ſwift and ready is the mind to engage wit and fancy, 
cratt and ſubtlety, to cloud and perplex and puzzle the truth, if pol- 
lible? How eager is he to throw in ſome impertinent queſtion to 
divert from the main ſubje& ? How ſwift to take bold of ſome oc- 
caſional word, thereby to lead the diſcourſe off from the point in 
hand? So much afraid is human nature of parting with its errors, 
and being overcome by truth. Juſt thus a hunted hare calls up all 
the ſhifts that nature hath taught her, ſhe treads back her mazes, 
croſſes and confounds her former track, and uſes all poffible methods 
to divert the ſcent, when ſhe is in danger of being ſeized and taken. 
et puſs practiſe what nature teaches ; hut would one imagine that 
ivy rational being ſhould take ſuch pains to avoid truth, and to 
elcape the Improvement of his underitanding ? N 
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IX. When you come to a diſpute, in order to find out truth, 3 
wot preſume that you are certainly prfſejjed of it before hand. Enter the de. 
bate with a ſincere defign of yielding to reafon, on which fide {eye 
it appears. Uſe no ſubtle arts to cloud and entangle the queſtion. 
hide not yourſelf in doubtful words and phraſes ; do not affect li; 
tle ſhifts and fubterfuges to avoid the force of an argument; take; 

enerous pleaſure to eſpy the firſt rihng beams of truth, though i 
2 on the fide of your opponent: endeavour to remove the litth 
obſcurities that hang about it, and ſuffer and encourage it to break 
out into open and convincing light; that while your opponent, per. 
haps, may gain the better of your reaſonings, yet you yourtelf may 
triumph over error, and J am ſure that is a much more valuable 
acquiſition and victory. 

X. Iatch narrowly in every diſpute, that your opponent does not lead yu 
wnwarily to grant ſome principle or propeſitien, which will bring with it q 
Jatal conjequence, and lead you inſenſibly into his ſentiment, though 
it he far aſtray from the truth: and by this wrong ſtep you will be, 
as it were, plunged into dangerous errors befpre you ate aware, 
Polonides in tree converiation led Incauta to agfee with him in tlus 
plain propotition, that the bleſſed God has too much juſtice in any 
caſe to puniſh * any being who is in itſelf innocent; till he not only 
allowed it with an unthinking alacrity, but aſſerted it in moſt uni. 
verſal and unguarded terms. A little after Polonides came in dif. 
courſe to comment the virtues, the innocence, and the piety of our 
blefled Saviour; and thence inferred, it was impyſible that God ſhould 
erer puniſh fo holy a per who was never guilty of any crime: then Incauto 
eſpied the ſnare, and found himſelf robbed and defrauded of the 

reat doctrine of the atonement by the death of Chriſt, upon which 
4 — placed his immortal hopes according to the goſpel. This 
taught him to bethink himſelf what a ng conceſhon he had 


made in ſo univerſal a manner, that God would never puniſh any being 


who was innocent, and he ſaw it needful to recall his words, or to ex. 

lain them better, by adding this reſtriction or limitation, viz. © Un. 
eſs this innocent being were ſome way involved in another's fin, 
or ſtood as 2 voluntary ſurety for the guilty :” by this limitation he 
ſecured the great and bleſſed doctrine of the facrifice of Chriſt for 
the ſins of men, and learnt to be more cautious in his Conceſſions 


for time to come. 


Iwo months ago Fatalio had almoſt tempted his friend Fidens 
to leave oft prayer, and to abandon his dependence on the pro. 
gence of God in the common affairs of life, by obtaining of him 
conceſſion of the like kind. Is it not evident to reaſon, ſays Fata- 
lio, that God's immenſe ſcheme of tranſactions in the univerſe, 
was contrived and determined long before you and I were born! 
Can vou imagine, my dear Fidens, that the blefled God changes hi 
original contiivances, and makes new interruptions in the courle 
of them ſo often as you and I want his aid, to prevent the little ac- 


cidents of life, or to guard us from them? Can you ſuffer yourſelf 


to be perſuaded, that the great Creator of this world takes care to 
1 2 7 a bridge which was quite rotten, and to make it ſtand firm 
a few minutes longer till you had rode over it? Or will he uphold! 
falling tower while we two were paſſing by it, that ſuch worms 43 
you and I are might eſcape the ruin? 


* The word © puniſh” here ſignifies, © to bring ſome natural evil upon a perb® 
en account of moral evil donc.“ 
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f | 
But you ſay, yon prayed for his protection in the morning, and he cer - 
v Lainly hears prayer. grant he knows it: but are you ſo fond and 
a W weak, ſaid he, as to ſuppoſe that the univerſal Lord of all had ſuck 
f 


a regard to a word or two of your breath, as to make alterations in 
his own eternal ſcheme upon that account? Nor is there any other 
W way whereby his providence can preſerve you in anſwer to prayer, 
but by creating fuch perpetual interruptions, and changes in his 
own conduct according to your daily behaviour. 

# | acknowledge, ſays Fidens, there is no other way to ſecure the 


* doctrine of divine providence in all theſe common affairs; and 
bar therefore I begin to doubt, whether God does or ever will exert 
ey W himſelf ſo particularly in our little concerns. | 
' WE Have a care, good Fidens, that you yield not too far: take heed 
eſt you have granted too much to Fatalio. Pray let me aſk of you, 
n could not the great God, who graſps and ſurveys all future and diſ- 
2 unt things in one fingle view, could not he from the beginning 
a foreſee your morning prayer for his protection, and 1 9 2 — all fe- 
' WE cond cauſes to concur for the ſupport of that crazy bridge, or to 


make that old tower ſtand fyrm till you had eſcaped the danger? 

Or could not he cauſe all the mediums to work fo as to make it falt 
betore you come near it? Can he not appoint all his own tranſactions 
in the univerſe, and every event in the natural world, in a way of 
perfect correſpondence with his own fore-knowledge of all the 
events, actions and appearances of the moral world in every part of 


Wit? Can he not direct every thing in nature, which is but his ſer= 


" vant, to act in perfect agreement with his eternal preſcience of our 
he fins, or of our piety ? And hereby all the glory of providence, and 
our neceſſary dependence upon it by faith and prayer, are as well 


ſecured, as if he interpoſed to alter_his own ſcheme every mo- 
ment. 2 . . 

Let me aſk again : Did not he 7 his own counſels or decrees ap- 
point thunders and lightnings, and earthquakes, to burn up and de- 
Eitroy Sodom and Gomorrah, and turn them into a dead fea, juſt at 
the time when the iniquities of theſe cities were raiſed to their ſu- 
Epreme height? Did he not ordain the fountains of the deep to bg 
broken up, and overwhelming rains to fall down from heaven, juſt 
when a guilty world deſerved to be drowned ; while he took care 
Jof the fecurity of righteous Noah, by an ark which ſhould float 
upon that very deluge of waters? Thus, he can puniſh the criminat 
when he pleaſes, and reward the deyout worſhipper in the proper 
lealon, by his original and eternal ſchemes of appointment, as well 
as if he interpoſed every moment anew. Take heed, Fidens, that 
Vou be not tempted away by ſuch ſophifins of Fatalio, to withhold 
: DOE from God, and to renounce your faith in his providence. 
Lemember this ſhort and plain caution of the ſubtle errors of men: 
Let a ſnake but once thruſt in his head at ſome ſmall unguarded 


e , 
„bold of your garment, and he will infenfibly and unavoidably wind 
f — hogs, body into your boſom, and give you a pernicious 
0 ound. | 

XI. On the other hand, when you kave found your opponent wiake a 
: uh conceſſion as may turn to your advantage in maintaining the truth, be wiſt 
: aud watchtul to obſerve it, und make a happy improvement «of it. Rhapſodus 


has taken a great deal of pains to dettact from the howour of Chriſ- 
aniy, by y infinuations, that the ſacred writers are perpetually 
Promoting virtue and piety by promiſes and thteatnings; whereas, 
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« neither the tear of future puniſhment, nor the hope of future re. 
ward can poſſibly be called good affections, or ſuch as ate the ac- 
knowledged iprings and ſources of all actions truly good.” He add; 
further, that ** this fear, or this hope, cannot conſiſt in reality with 
virtue or goodnets, it it either ſtands as effential to any moral per. 
formance, or as a confiderable motive to any good action;“ and 


thus he would fain lead Chriſtians to be aſhamed of the goſpel of 


Chriſt, becauſe of its future and eternal promiſes and threataings, 


as being inconſiſtent with his notion of virtue; for he ſuppoſes vir. 


tue ſhould be ſo beloved and practiſed for the ſake of its own beauty 
and lovelineſs, that all other motives arifing from rewards or puniſh- 
ments, fear or hope, do really take away juſt ſo much from the very 
nature of virtue as their influence reaches to ; and no part of thoſe 
ood practices are really valuable, but what ariſes from the mere 
— of virtue itielf, without any regard to punithment or reward, 
But obſerve in two pages afterwards, he grants that this princi- 
ple of fear of future puniſhment, and hope of future reward, how 
mercenary and ſervile ſoever it may be accounted, is yet in many 
circumſtances a great advantage, ſecprity and ſupport to virtue; 
eſpecially where there is danger of the violence of rage or luſt, or 
any counter-working paſſion to control and overcome the good af- 
fections ot the mind.” | 
Now the rule and practice of Chriſtianity, or the goſpel, as it is 


_ cloſely connected with future rewards and puniſhments, may be 


well ſupported by this conceſſion. Pray, Rhapſodus, tell me, if 
every man in this preſent life, by the violence of ſome counter- 


working paſſion, may not have his good affections to virtue control- 


led or overcome? May not therefore his eternal fears and hopes be 
a great advantage, ſecurity, and ſupport to virtue in ſo dangerous a 
ſtate and ſituation, as our journey through this world towards a bet- 
ter? And this is all that the defence of Chriſtianity neceſſarily re- 
uires. | 
Y And yet further, let me aſk our rhap/odift, © if you have nothing 
elſe, Sir, but the beauty and excellency, and lovelineſs of virtue to 
reach and flourith upon before ſuch forry and degenerate creatures 
as the bulk of mankind are, and you have no future rewards or pu- 
niſhments with which to addreſs their hope and fears, how many 0 
theſe vicious wretches will you ever reclaim from all their varietics 
of profaneneſs, intemperance and madneſs? How many have you 
ever actually reclaimed by this ſmooth ſoft method, and theſe fine 


words? What has all that reaſoning and rhetoric done which have 


been diſplayed by your predeceſſors the Heathen moraliſts, upon 
this excellency and beauty of virtue ? What has it been able to do 
towards the reforming 4 a ſinful world? Perhaps now and then 2 
man of better natural mould has been a little refined, and perhaps 
alſo there may have been here and there a man reftrained or reco- 
vered from injuſtice and knavery, from drunkenneſs and lewdnels, 
and vile debaucheries, by this fair reaſoning and philoſophy : but 
have the paſſions of revenge and envy, of ambition and pride, an 

the inward ſecret vices of the mind been mortitied merely by this 
philoſophical language? Have any of theſe men been made new 
creatures, men of 1cal piety and love to God? 


+ Go dreſs up all the virtues of human nature in all the beauties 


of your oratory, and declaim aloud on-the praiſe of ſocial virtue, an 
the amiable qualities of goodneſs, till your heart or your lungs ache, 
among the looſer herds of mankind, and you will ever find, as you! 
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Heathen fathers have done before, that the wild paſſions and appe- 
tites of men are too violent to be reſtrained by ſuch mild and ſilken 
language. You may as well build up a fence of ſtraw and feathers 
to reſiſt a cannon-ball, or try to quench a flaming grenado with a 
ſhell of fair water, as hope to ſucceed in theſe attempts. But an 
aernal heaven and an eternal hell, carry divine force and power with 
them: „this doctrine from the mouth of Chriſtian preachers has 
begun the reformation of multitudes : this goſpel has recovered 
tzouſands among the nations from iniquity and death. They have 
been awakened by theſe awful ſcenes to begin religion, and after. 
wards their virtue has improved itſelf into ſuperior and more refined 
principles and habits by divine grace, and rifen to high and eminent 
degrees, though not to a conſummate ſtate. The blefled God knows 
human nature much better than Rhapſodus doth, and has through- 
out his word appointed a more proper and more effectual method 
of addreſs to it by the paſſions of hope and fear, by puniſhments 
and rewards. | 

If you read on four pages further in theſe writings, you will find 
the author makes another conceſſion. He allows that“ the maſter 
of a family uſing proper rewards and gentle punithments towards 
his children, teaches them goodneſs, and by this help inſtructs them 
in a virtue which afterwards they practiſe upon other grounds, and 
without thinking of a penalty or a bribe : and this, ſays he, is what 
we call a liberal education and a liberal fervice.” 

1ois new corceſſibn of that author may alſo be very happily im- 
proved in tavour of Chriſtianity. What are the beſt of men in this 
life? "They are by no means perfect in virtue; we are all but child- 
ren here under the great Maſter of the family, and he is pleaſed 
by hopes and fears, by mercies and corrections to inſtruct us in vir- 
tue, and to conduct us onward towards the ſublimer and more per- 
fect practice of it in the future world, where it ſhall be performed, 
as in his own language, perhaps without thinking of penalties and bribes. 
And ſince he hath allowed that this conduct may be called“ a libe- 
ral education, and a liberal ſervice,” let chriſtianity then be indul- 
ged the title of a © liberal education” alſo, and it is admirably fitted 
for ſuch frail and finful creatures, while they are training up to- 
wards the ſublimer virtues of the heavenly ſtate. | 

Ill. When you are engaged in a diſpute with a perſon of very 
different principles from yourſelf, and you cannot find any ready 
way to prevail with him to embrace the truth by principles which you 
both free! y acknowledge, you may fairly make uſe of lis own praencaples to 
ſher him his miſtake, and thus convince or ſilence ham, from his own conceſ= 
lions, 

If your opponent ſhould be a Stoic philoſopher, or a Jew, you 
may purſue your argument in defence of ſome Chriſtian dodtrine or 
duty againſt ſuch a diſputant, by axioms er laws borrowed either 
om Zeno or Moſes. And though you do not enter into the en- 
quiry how many of the laws of Moſes are abrogated, or whether 
Leno was right or wrong in his philoſophy ; yet if from the prin- 
ciples and conceſſion of your opponent, you can ſupport your ar u- 
ment for the goſpel of Chriſt, this has been always counted a fair 
treatment of an adverſary, and it is called Argumentum ad hominem, or 
Ratio ex conceſis. St. Paul ſometimes makes ule of this ſort of diſpu- 


ation, when he talks with Jews or Heathen philofophers ; and at 
keaſt he tilences if not convinces them: which is ſometimes neceſ- 
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ſary to be done againſt an obſtinate and clamorous adverſary, that 
juſt honcur might be paid to truths which he knew were divine, and 
that the only true doctrine of ſalvation might be confirmed and pro. 
pagated among ſinful and dying men. | 

XIII. Yet great care muſt be taken leſt your debates break in upon your 
payions, and awaken them to take part in the controverſy. When the op- 
ponent puſhes hard, and gives juſt and mortal wounds to our own 
Opinion, our paſhons are very apt to feel the ſtrokes, and to riſe 
In reſentment and defence. Self is ſo mingled with the ſenti. 
ments which we have choſen, and has ſuch a tender feeling 
of all oppoſition which is made to them, that perſonal brawls are 
very ready to come in as ſeconds, to ſucceed and finiſh the difpute 


of opinions. Then noiſe and clamour and folly appear in all their 


ſhapes, and chaſe reaſon and truth out of fight. 

How unbappy is the caſe of trail and wretched mankind, in this 
dark or duſky ftate of ſtrong paſſion and glimmering reaſon ? How 
ready are we, when our paſſions are engaged in the diſpute, to con- 
ſider more what loads of nonſenſe and reproach we can lay upon 
our opponent, than what reaſon and truth require in the controverſy 
itſelf. Diſmal are the conſequences mankind are too often involved 
in by this evil principle; it is this common and dangerous practice, 
that carries the heart aſide from all that is fair and honeſt in our 
ſearch after truth, or the propagation of it in the world. One would 
wiſh from one's very ſoul, that none of the Chriſtian fathers had 
been guilty of ſuch tollies as theſe. | 

But St. Jerome fgirly confeſſes this evil principle, in his apology 


for himſelf to Pammachius, that he had not fo much regarded what was” 


erattly to be ſpoken in the controverſy he had in hand; as what was fit fo lay « 
load on Joemian. And indeed, | fear this was the vile cuſtom ot 
many of the writers even in the church-affairs of thoſe times. But 
it will be a double ſcandal upon us in our more enlightened age, it 
we will allow ouiſelves in a conduct ſo criminal and diſhoneſt. Hap- 


p fouls, who keep fuch a facred dominion over their inferior aud 


animal powers, and all the influences of pride, and ſecular intereſt, 
that the ſenſitive tumults, or theſe vicious influences never rife to 
diſturb the ſuperior and better operations of the reaſoning mind! 
XIV. Theſe genera! dire&ions are neceſſary, or at leaſt uſeful in 
all debates whattocver, whether they ariſe.in occaſional converla- 
tion, or are appointed at any certain time or place ; whether they 
are managed with or without any formal rules to govern them. But 
there are three forts of diſputation, in which there are ſome forms 
and orders obſerved, and which are diſtinguiſhed by theſe three 
names, rig. Socratic, Forenſic, and Academic, that is, the diſputcs 
of the ſchools. | | | : 
Concerning each of theſe it may not be improper to diſcourſe 2 
little, and give a few particular di: eftions or remarks about them. 


CHAP. Xl.—The Socratical Way of Diſputation. 
I Tims method of diſpute derives its name from Socrates, by 
whom it was practiſed, and by other philoſophers in his age, long 


before” Ariſtotle invented the particular forms of ſyllogiſm in mood 


and figure, which are now uſed in ſcholaſtic diſputations. 
II. The Socratical Way 1s managed by Queſtions and anſwers In {uch 


a manner as this, iz. It I would lead a perſon into the belief of a | 
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heaven or hell, or a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, I 
might begin in ſome ſuch manner of enquiry, and ſuppoſe the moſt 
obvious and caſy anſwers. 

2, Does not God govern the world ? 

4. Surely he that made it governs it. 

2. Is not God both a good and a righteous governor ? 

J. Both theſe characters doubtleſs belong to him. 

2, What is the true notion of a good and righteous governor * 

4. That he puniſhes the wicked and rewards the good. 

2. Are the good always rewarded in this life ? 

4. No ſurely, for many virtuous men are miſerable here, and 
greatly afflicted. | | | 

2, Are the wicked always puniſhed in this life ? 


4. No certainly, for many of them live without ſorrow, and 


ſome of the vileſt of men are often raiſed to great riches and 
honour, 

2. Wherein then doth God make it appear that he is good and 
righteous ? | 

4. 1 own there is but little appearance of it on earth. 

2. Will there not be a time then, when the tables ſhall be turned, 
and Fog ſcene of things changed, ſince God governs mankind right- 
coully ? | 

4. Doubtleſs there muſt be a proper time, wherein God will 
make that goodneſs and that righteoufneſs to appear. 

2, It this be not before their death, how can it be done? 

4, Ican think of no other way, but by ſuppoſing man to have 
lome exiſtence after this life. 

2. Are you not convinced then, that there muſt be a ſtate of re- 


ward and puniſhment after death? 


J. Ves ſurely, I now ſee plainly that the goodneſs and righteouſ- 
neſs of God as governor of the world, neceſſarily require it. 

Ill. Now the advantages of this method are very conſiderable. 

|. It repreſents the form of a dialogue or common converſation, which is 
a much more eaſy, more pleaſant, and a more ſprightly way of in- 
ſtruction, and more fit to excite the attention and ſharpen the pene- 
ration of the learner, than ſolitary reading or ſilent attention to a 
lecture. Man being a ſociable creature, delights more in converſa- 
on, and learns better this way, if it could aways be wiſely and hap- 
ply practiſed. _ l 7 Pos 

2. This method hath ſomething very obliging in it, and carries a very 
humble and condeſcending air, when he that inſtructs ſeems t0 57 
the enquirer, and ſeeks information from him who learns, : 

3. It leads the learner into the knowledge of truth as it were by his 
"n inrention, Which is a very pleaſing thing to human nature; and 
dy queſtions ertinently and artificially propoſed, it does as effec- 


tally draw him on to diſcover his own miſtakes, which he is much 
more eafily perſuaded to relinquiſh when he ſeems to have diſco- 


rered them himſelf. ” 

4. lt is managed in a great meaſure in the form of the moſt eaſy rea- 
hing, always ariſing from ſomething aſſerted or known in the fore- 
5 8 anſwer, and fo proceeding to .enquire ſomething unknown in 
ay following queſtion, which again makes way for the next 
ee Now tuch an exerciſe is very alluring and entertaining to 
5 5 crſtanding, while its own reaſoning powers are all along 
mpioyed ; and that without labour or difficulty, becauſe the queriſt 


ads out and propoſes all the intermediate ideas or middle terms. 
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IV. There is a method very near a-kin to this which has much 
obtained of late, viz. writing controverſies by queſtions only, or con- 
firming or refuting any pofition, or perſuading to or dehorting from 
any practice by the mere propolal of queries. The anſwer to them 
is ſuppoſed to be fo plain and ſo necellary, that they are not ex. 
prefled becauſe the query itfelf carries a convincing argument init, 
and ſeems to determine what the anſwer muſt be. | 

V. If Chriſtian catechiſms could be framed in the manner of: 
Socratical diſpute by queſtion and anſwer, it would wonderfully 
enlighten the minds of children, and it would improve their intel. 
lectual and reafoning powers, at the ſame time that it leads them 
into the knowledge of religion : and it is upon one account wel 
ſuited to the capacity of children ; for the queſtions may be pretiy 
numerous, and the quenift muſt not proceed too {wiftly towards the 
determination of his point propoſed, that he may with more cate, 
with brighter evidence, and with furer ſucceſs, draw the learner on 


to aſſent to thoſe principles ſtep by ſtep, from whence the final] 


concluſion will naturally arife. The only inconvenience would be 
this, that if children were to reaſon out all their way entirely into 
the knowledge of every part of their religion, it would draw com- 
mon catechitms into too large a volume for their leiſure, attention 
or memory. Yet thoſe who explain their catechiims to them may, 
by due application and forethought, inſtru them in this manner. 
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CHAP. XII. Jorensic Dispules. 


I. Tur Forum was a public place in Rome, where lawyers and 
orators made their ſpeeches before the proper judge in matters of 
property, or in criminal caſes to accuſe or excuſe, to complain or 
defend: thence all forts of diſputations in public aſſemblies or 
court's of juſtice, where ſeveral perſons make their diſtind 
ſpeeches for or againſt any perſon or thing whatſoever, but more 
eſpecially in civil matters, may come under the name of fore 
diſputes. 7 
I. This is practiſed not only in the courts of judicature, where a 
ſingle perſon fits to judge of the truth or goodneſs of any cauſe, 
and to determine according to the weight of reaſons on either fide; 
but it is uſed alſo in political ſenates. or parliaments, eccleſiaſtical ſymods, 
and aſſemblies of various kinds. | | 
In theſe aſſemblies, generally one perſon is choſen chairman 0 
moderator, not to give a determination to the controverſy, but chicty 
to keep the ſeveral ſpeakers to the rules of order and decency i 


their conduct; bu: the final determination of the queſtions ariſcs 


from the majority of opinions or totes in the aſſembly, according 35 
they are or ought to be ſwayed by the ſuperior weight of reaſon ap- 
pearing in the ſeveral ſpeeches that are made. 

III. The method of proceeding is uſually in ſome ſuch hou 


this. The firſt perſon who ſpeaks when the court is ſet, opens - 


caſe either more hriefly or at large, and propoſes the caſe to 
judge or the chairman, or moderator of the aſſembly, and gives his 
own reaſons for his opinion in the caſe propoſed. 

IV. This perſon is ſucceeded by one, or perhaps two or {ev f 
more, who paraphraſe on the ſame ſubject, and argue on the {an 
ſide of the queſtion; they confirm what the firſt has ſpoken, ® 
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ch urge new reaſons to enforce the ſame ; then thoſe who are of a dif- 
con- ferent opinion, {ſtand up and make their ſeveral ſpeeches in a ſuc- 
rom ceſſion, oppoſing the cauſe which others have maintained, giving 
hem their reaſons againſt it, and endeavouring to refute the arguments 
ex. whereby the firſt ſpeakers have ſupported it. | 
nit, V. After this, one and another riſes up to make their replies, to 
vindicate or to condemn, to eſtabliſh or to confute what has been 
of a offered before on each ſide of the queſtion ; till at laſt, according 
fully to the rules, orders, and cuſtoms of the court or afſembly, the 
tel- controverly is decided, either by a ſingle judge or the ſuffrage of the 
hem aſſembly. 
well VI. Where the queſtion or matter in debate conſiſts of ſeveral 
ety Bl parts, after it is once opened by the firſt or ſecond ſpeaker, ſome- 
the times thoſe who follow take each of them a particular part of the 
ale, debate, according to their inclination or their prior agreement, and 
ron apply themſelves to argue upon that ſingle point only, that fo the 
inal] whole complexion of the debate may not be thrown into confuſion by 
be the variety of ſubjects, if every ſpeaker thould handle all the ſub- 
into jects of debate. | | 
m- VII. Before the final ſentence or determination is given, it is 
ion uſual to have the reaſons and arguments which have been offered 
Jay, on both ſides, ſummed up and repreſented in a more compendious 
of manner: and this is done either by the appointed udge of the court, 


or the chairman, or ſome noted perjon in the atlembly, that fo judg- 
ment may proceed upon the fullett ſurvey of the whole ſubject, that 
as far as poſſible in human affairs nothing may be done contrary to 
truth or juſtice, | 

VIII. As this is a practice in which multitudes of gentlemen, be- 


1nd tides thoſe of the learned profeſſions, may be engaged at leaſt in their 
of maturer years of life, ſo it would be a very proper and uſeful thing 
1 OT to introduce this cuſtom into our academies, vlg, to propoſe caſes, 
or and let the ſtudents debate them in a forenſic manner in the pre- 
net ſence of their tutors. There was ſomething of this kind practiſed 
ore by the Roman youth in their ſchools, in order to train them up for 


orators, both in the forum and in the nate. Perhaps Juvenal gives 
tome hints of it when he ſays, 


le, * ef 1158 
* Conſilium dedimus Syllae, firivatus ut altum 
Dermiret — 
ds, | 
Where with men-boys I ftrove to get renown, — 
or Adviſing Sylla to a private gown, | 
fl That he might ſleep the ſounder. Sat, I. 


Sometimes theſe were aſſigned to the boys as ſingle ſubjeRs of a 
theme or declamation ; ſo the ſame poet ſpeaks ſarcaſtically to 
Hannibal, | | 


f I demens, et ſaevas curre er Allies, 
38 Ut ueris placeas et declamatio ſias. a Sat. 10. 
is Go climb the rugged Ans, ambitious fool, 


To plcafe the boys, and be a theme at ſchool. 


See more of this matter in Kennet's Antiquities of Rome, in the 
ſecond Ejuy on the Roman Education. 4 
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CHAP. XIIE.—Of Academie or Scholastic Drsputation. 


Tur. common methods in which dijþutes are managed in the 
Schools off Learning, are theſe, vis. | 

I. The tutor appoints a queſtion in ſome of the ſciences to be de- 
bated among his ſtudents : one of them undertakes to affirm or to 
deny the — + Fre and to defend his aſſertion or negation, and to 
anſwer all objections againit it, he is called the r,“, and 
the reit of the ſtudents in the ſame claſs, or who purſue the ſame 
{cience, are the opponents, who are appointed to diſpute or raiſe 
objections againſt the propoſition thus affirmed or denied. 

II. Each of the ſtudents fucceſhvely in their turn becomes the 
re/pondent or the defender of that propoſition, while the reſt oppoſe 
it alſo ſucceſhvely in their turns. 

III. It is the butineſs of the reſpondent to write a thefts in Latin, 
or ſhort diſcourſe of the queſtion propoſed ; and he either affirms 
or denies the queſtion according to the opinion of the tutor, which 
is ſuppoſed to be the truth, and he reads it at the beginning of 
the diſpute. | . 


IV. In his diſcourſe (which is written with as great accuracy as 


the youth is capable of) he explains the terms of the queſtion, frees 
them from all ambiguity, fixes their ſenſe, declares the true intent 
and meaning of the queſtion itſelf, ſeparates it from other queſtions 
with which it may have been complicated, and diſtinguithes it from 
other queftions which may happen to be a-kin to it, and then pro- 
nounces in the negative Or aqrmulive concerning it. 

V. When this is done, then in the ſecond part of his diſcourſe, he 


gives his own ſtrongeſt arguments to confirm the propoſition he has 


laid down, that is, to vindicate his own fide of the queſtion : but he 


does not uſually proceed to repreſent the objections againſt it, and 


to ſolve or anſwer them; for it is the buſineſs of the other ſtudents 
to raiſe objections in diſputing. 

VI. Note, In some ſchools, the reſpondent is admitted to talk largely 
upon the queſtion with many flourtſhes and illuſtrations, to intro- 
duce great authorities from ancient and modern writings for the ſup- 
port of it, and to ſcatter Latin reproaches in abundance on all thoſe 
who are of a different ſentiment. But this is not always permitted, 
nor ſhould it indeed be ever indulged, leſt it teach — lo reproach 
inſtead of reaſoning. 

VII. When the reſpondent has read over his theſis in the ſchool, 
the junior ſtudent makes an objection, and draws it up in the regu- 
lar form of a ſyllogiſm : the rejpondent repeats the objection, and ei- 
ther denies the major or minor propoſition directly, or he diſtin- 

uiſhes upon ſome word or phraſe in the major or minor, and ſhews 
in what ſenſe the propoſfi:ion may he true, but that that ſenſe does 
not affect the queſtion ; and then declares that in the ſenſe which 
affects the preſent queſtion the propoſition is not true, and conſe- 
quently be denies it. 3 

VIII. Then the opponent proceeds by another ſyllogiſm to vindi- 
cate the 2 is denied: again the reſpondent anſwers by 
denying or diſtinguiſhing. Thus the diſputation goes on in a /eries 
or ſucceſſion of ſyllogiſms and an/izers, till the objefor is ſilenced, and 
has no more to fay. ny 2 

IX. Wen he can go no further, the next ſtudent begins to pro- 


- 
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poſe his objection, and then the third and the fourth, even to the 
{enior, who is the laſt opponent. FR 

X. During this time, the tutor fits in the chair as Preſident or 
Moderator, to ſee that the rules of diſputation and decency be ob- 
ſerved on both tides ; and to admoniſh each diſputant of any irregu- 
larity in their conduct. His work is allo to illuſtrate and explain the 
anſwer or diſtinction of the reſpondent where it is obſcure, to 
ſtrengthen it where it is weak, and to correct it where it is falſe : 
and when the re/pondent is pinched with à ſtrong objection, and is 
at a loſs for an anſwer, the moderator affiſ's him, and ſuggeſts ſome 
anſwer to the objection of the opponent, in defence of the queſtion, 
according to his own opinion or ſentiment. h 

XI. In public diſputes, where the opponents and reſpondents chuſe 
their own fide of the queſtion, the moderator's work is not to favour 
cither diſputant ; but he only ſits as preſident to ſee that the laws of 
diſputation be obſerved, and a decorum maintained. | 

II. Now the laws of diſputation, relate either to the opponent, or to 
the e, or to both. Ihe laws obliging the opponent, are theſe, 

1. That he mult direQly contradict the propoſition of the reſpondent, and 
not merely attack any of the arguments whereby the re/pondent has 
ſupported that propoſition: for it is one thing to confute a ſingle argu- 
ment of the reſpondent, and another to confute the the/ts itſelf. 2. (Which 
is a-kin to the former) he muſt contradict or oppole the very /en/e 
ud intention of the propoſition as the reſpondent has ſtated it, and not 
merely oppoſe the words of the theſis in any other ſenſe ; for this 
would be the way to plunge the diſpute into ambiguity and darkneſs 
to talk beſide the queſtion, to wrangle about words, and to attack a 
propofition different from what the reſpondent has eſpouſed, which is 
called /gnoratzo elenchi.” 3. He muſt propoſe his argument in a plain, 
ſhort, and ſyllogiſtic form, according to the rules of logic, without 
flying to fallacies or ſophiſms; and as far as may be, he ſhould uſe 
categorical {yllogiinis. 4. 'Though the re/pondent may be attacked 
either upon a point of his own conc2ihon, which is called Argumentum 
ex concefjſis, or by reducing him to an abſurdity, which is called 
Reduetio ad abſurdum, vet it is the neateſt, the moſt uſeful, and the 
beſt ſort of diſputation where the opponent draws his objections from 
the nature of the queſtion itſelf. 5. Where the reſpondent denies any 
propoſition, the opponent if he proceed, muſt directly vindicate and 
contirm that propoſition, that is, he muſt make that propoſition the 
concluſion of his next ſyllogiſm. 6. Where the re;pordent limits or 
diſtinguiſhes any propoſition, the opponent muſt directly prove his 
own propoſition in that ſenſe, and according to that member of the 
dittinction in which the re/pondent denied it. 

XIII. The laws that oblige the re/pondent, are theſe: 

. To repeat the argument of the opponent in the very fame words 
in which it was propoſed, before he attempts to anſwer it. 2. If the 
llogiſm be falle in the logical form of it, he muſt diſcover the fault 
according to the rules of logic. 3. If the argument does not directly 
and effectually oppoſe his theſis, he muſt thew this miſtake, and 
make it appear that his theſis is fafe, even though the argument of 
tie opponent be admitted: or at leaſt, that the argument does only 
an at it collaterally, or at a diſtance, and not ditectly overthrow it, 
or conclude againſt it. 4. Where the matter of the opponent's ob- 
tion is faulty in any part of it, the reſpondent muſt grant what is 
mc in it, he muſt deny what is falſe, he muſt diſtinguith or limit 
© propoſition which is ambiguous or doubtful; and then granting 
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the ſenſe in which it is true, he muſt deny the ſenſe in which it is 
falſe. 5. If an hypothetze propoſition be falſe, the reſpondent mult deny 
the conſequence : if a disjunQive, he muſt deny the disjunction: if 
a categoric or relative, he muſt {imply deny it. 6. It is fometimes 
allowed for the rejpondent to uſe an indirect anſwer after he has an- 
ſwered directly: and he may allo ſhew how the opponent's argu- 
ment may be retorted againſt himſelf. 

XIV. The laws that oblige both dijputants are thele : 

1. Sometimes it is neceflary there ſhould be a mention of cer- 
tain general principles in which they both agree, relating to the queſ- 
tion, that ſo they may not diſpute on thole things which either are 
or ought to have been firſt granted on both ſides. 2. When the 
Nate of the controverſy is well known, and plainiy determined and 
agreed, it muſt not be altered by either diſputant in the courſe of the 
diſputation ; and the re/þondent eſpecially ſhould Keep a watchful 
eye on the opponent in this matter. 3. Let neither party invade the 
province of the other; eſpecially let the re/pondent take heed that he 
does not turn opponent ; except in retocting the argument upon his 
adverſary, atter a direct reſponſe ; and even tins is allowed only as 
an illuſtration or confirmation of his own reſponſe. 4. Let each 
wait with patience till the other has done ſpeaking. It iS a piece of rude- 
neſs to interrupt another in his ſpeech. | 

Yet though the diſputants have not this liberty, the moderator 
may do it, when either of the diſputants break the rules, and he 
may interpoſe fo far as to keep them to order, 

XV. lt muſt be confeſſed there are tome advantages to be at- 
tained by academical diſputation. It gives vigour and briſkneſs to 
the mind thus exerciſed, and relieves the langour of private ſtudy 
and meditation. It ſharpens the wit and all the inventive powers. 
It makes the thoughts active, and ſends them on all ſides to find ar- 
guments and anſwers both for oppolition and defence. It gives op- 
portunity of viewing the ſubje& of diſcourſe on all fides, and of 
learning what inconveniences, difficulties and objections attend par- 
ticular opinions. It furniſhes the ſoul with various occaſions of 
ſtarting ſuch thoughts as otherwiſe would never have come into the 
mind. It makes a {tudent more expert in attacking and refuting an 
error, as well as in vindicating a truth. It inſtructs the ſcholar in 


the various methods of warding off the force of objections, and of 


diſcovering and refelling the ſubtle tricks of ſophiſters. It procures 
allo a freedom and readine!s of ſpech, and raiſes the modeſt and 
diffident genius to a due degree of courage. 

XVI. But there are ſome very grievous inconveniences that 
may ſometimes overbalance all theſe advantages. bor many young 
ſtudents by a conſtant habit of diſputing, grow impudent an 
audacious, proud and diſdainful, talkative and impertinent, and 
render themſelves intolerable by an obſtinate humour of maintain- 
ing whatever they have aſlerted, as well as by a ſpirit of contradic- 
tion, oppoſing almoſt every thing that they hear. Ihe diſputauon 
itſelf often awakens the paſſions of ambition, emulation and anger - 
it carries away the mind from that calm and ſedate temper which 15 
ſo neceſſary to contemplate truth. . 

XVII. It is evident alſo, that by frequent exerciſes of this fort, 
wherein opinions true and falſe are argued, ſupported and refuted on 
both fides ; the mind of man is led by inſenfible degrees to an un- 
certain and fluctuating temper, and falls into danger of a ſcepticn! u- 
mour, Which never comes to an eſtabliſhment in any doctrines: 
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Many perſons by this means hecome much more ready to oppoſe 
whaiſcever Is offered in ſearching out truth; they hardiy wait till 
they have read or heard the ſentiment of any perſon, before their 
leads ere butily employed to ſeek out arguments againſt it. They 
grow naturally ſharp in finding out difficulties: and by indulging 
this humour, they converfe with the dark and doubtful parts of a 
(uhje& fo long, till they almoſt render themſelves incapable of re- 
cciving the full evidence of a propoſition, and acknowledging the 
[glit of truth, It has fome tendency to make a youth a carping eri- 
tic, rather than a pudicious man. | | 

XVIII. 1 would add.yet further, that in theſe diſputations the 
re bondent is generally appointed to maintain the ſuppoſed truth, 
that is, the tutor's opinzon. But all the opponents are buſy and warmly 
engaged in finding arguments againſt the truth. Now if a ſprightly 
young genius happens to manage his argument ſo well as to puzzle 
and gravel the reſpondent, and perhaps to perplex the moderator a 
little too, he is ſoon tempted to ſuppoſe his argument unanſwerable, 
and the truth entirely to lie on his fide. The pleaſure which he 
takes in having found a ſophiſm which has great appearance of rea- 
jon, and which he himſelf has managed with ſuch ſucceſs, becomes 
perhaps a ſtrong prejudice to engage his inward ' ſentiments in 
favour of his argument, and in oppolitton to the ſuppoſed truth. 

XIX. Yet perhaps it may be poftthle to reduce /ehola/ite diſpulations 
under ſuch a guard, as may in ſome meaſure prevent moſt ot theſe 
abuſes of them, and the unhappy events that too often attend them: 
for it is pity that an exerciſe. which has ſome valuable benefits at- 
tending it, ſhould be utterly thrown away, if it be poſſible to ſecure 
young minds againſt the abuſe of it; for which purpoſe ſome of 
theſe directions may ſeem proper. 

XX. General directions for ſcholaſtic diſputes.“ 

I. Never diſpute upon mere trifles, things that are utterly uſt leſ to be 
known, under a vain pretence of ſharpening the wit : tor the lame advan- 
tage may be derived from ſolid and uſeful ſubje&s, and thus two 
happy ends may be attained at once. Or if ſuch diſputations 
are always thought dangerous in important matters, let them be 
| utterly abandoned. | | 

2. Do not make infinite and unſearchable things the matter of diſpute, nor 
ſuch propoſitions as are made up of mere words without ideas, leſt 
it lead young perſons into a moſt unhappy habit of talking without 
«meaning, and boldly determine upon things taat are hardly with- 
in the reach of human capacity. | | 

3. Let not obvious and known truths, or ſome of the moſt plain and certain 
Propoſitions be bandied about in a diſputation, for @ mere trial of ſkill : or he 
that oppoſes them in this manner, will be in danger of contzEting a 
havit of oppoſing all evidence, will acquire a pirit of contradici ion, 
and pride himſelf in a power of reſiſting the brighteſt light, and 
fighting againſt the ſtrongeſt proofs : this will inſenſibly injure the 
mind, and tends greatly to an univerſal ſcepticiſm. Upon the whole, 
there fore, the moſt proper ſubjects of diſpute ſeem to be thoſe quei- 
ons, which are not of the very higheſt importance and certainty, 
nor of the-meaneſt and triffing kind: but rather the intermediate 
Queſtions between theſe two; and there is a large ſufficiency of 
them in the. ſciences. But this I put as a mere propoſal, to be de- 
termined by the more learned and prudent. 

. It would be well if every diſpute could be ſo ordered, as to be 
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a means of /earching out truth, and not to gain a triumph. Then each 
diſputant might come to the work without bias and prejudice, with 
a defire of truth, and not with ambition of glory and victory. Nor 
ſhould the aim and deſign of the reſhondent be to avoid artfully and 
eſcape the difficulties which the oppozent offers, but to diſcuſs them 
thoroughly, and ſolve them fairly it they are capable of beiog ſojveg, 
Again, let the opponent be ſolicitous not to darken and confuund the 
. retponlies that are given him by freſh ſubtleties ; but let him bethink 
hiniſelf whether they are not a juſt anſwer to the objection, and be 
honeſtly ready to perceive and accept them, and yield to them, it 
5, For this end, let both the reſpondent and opponent uſe the eleareſt and tr 
moſt diſtinct and expreſite language in which they can clothe their thoughts, 


Let them feek and practiſe brevity and perſpicuity on both ſides, to 
without long declamations, tedious circumlucutions, and rhetorical MW T 

. Hourithes. If there happen to he any doubt or obſcurity on either 
. fide, let neither the one nor the other ever refuſe to give a fair ex- ar 
plication of the words they ufe. | ; 
6. They ſhould not iudulge ridicule, either of perſons or things in their dif- e 
putations, They ſhould abſtain from all banter and jeſt, laughter m 
and merriment. [Theſe are things that break in upon that philoſo- ar 
phical gravity, ſedateneſs and ſerenity of temper which ought to be th 
obſerved in every ſearch after truth. However, an argument on c0 

fome ſubjects may be ſometimes clothed with a little pleaſantry, 
yet a jeſt or witticiſm ſhould never be uſed inſtead of an argument, di 
nor ſhould it ever be ſuffered to paſs for a real and ſolid proof. But MW ge 
eſpecially if the ſubject be ſacred or divine, and having nothing in an 
it comical or ridiculous, all ludicrous turns and zocoſe or comical 
| airs ftould be entirely excluded, leſt young minds become tinctu- de 
| red with a filly and profane fort of ridicule, and learn to jeſt and ſut 
| - trifle with the awful ſolemnities of religion. 3 m. 
7. Nor ſhould ſurcaſm and reproach, or inſulent language erey be ujed it « 
ö amung fair dijputants. Turn not off from things to ſpeak of perſons. an 
Leave all noiſy conteſts, all immodeſt clamours, brawling language, {ty 
: and eſpecially all perſonal ſcandal and ſcurrility to the meanett part Ou 
| of the vulgar world. Let your manner be al} candor and gentle- pr 
1 neſs, patient and ready to hear, humbly zealous to inform and be ſex 
Lt informed: you ſhould be free and pleaſant in every auſwer and be- its 


haviour, rather like well-bred gentlemen in polite converſation, than 
like noify and contentious wranglers. | f 

8. It the opponent ſees victory to incline to his ſide, let him be con- 
tent to ſhew the force of his argument to the intelligent part of the 


company, without too importunate and petulant demands of an 8 
anſwer,” and without inſulting over his antagoniſt, or putting the eh: 
modeſty of the reſpondent to the bluſh. * Nor let the reſpondent o 
triumph over the opponent, when he is filent and replies no more. enje 
On which fide ſoever victory declares herſelf, let neither of them anc 
manage with ſuch unpleafing and inſolent airs, as to awaken iboic = 
evil paſhons of pride, anger, ſhame or reſentment on either fide, he 
which alienate the mind from truth, render it obſtinate in the de- Jud 
fence of an error, and never ſuffer it to part with any of its old = vat, 
nions. In ſhort, when truth evidently appears on either fide, © cf oh: 


them learn to yield to conviction.“ When either party is at a nonplus, 
kt them confeſs the difficulty, and deſire preſent aſſiſtance or fur- : 

ther time and retirement to conſider of the matter, and not — all! 
their preſent invention to find out little ihifts to avoid the force anc 
evidence ot truth. | U 
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3, Might it not be a ſafer practice, in order to attain the beſt ends 
of diſputation, and to avoid ſome of the ill effects of it, if the oppo- 
nents were ſometimes engaged on the fide of truth, and produced 
their arguments in oppofition to error? And what if the reſpondent 
was appointed to ſupport the error, and defend it as well as he 
could, till he was forced to yield at leaſt to thoſe arguments of the 
opponent's which appear to be really juſt and ſtrong and unaniſwer- 
able ? 

In this practice, the theſis of the reſpondent ſhould only be a fair 
ſtating of the queſtion, with ſome of the chief objections againſt the 
truth propoſed and ſolved. be | 

Perhaps this practice might not ſo eaſily be perverted and abuſed 


| toraiſe a cavilling, diſputative and /ceptical temper in the minds of 


outh. 
: I confeſs in this method which I now propoſe, there would be one 
among the ſtudents, viz. the reſpondent, always engaged in the ſup- 
ort of {uppoled error: but all the reſt would be exerciſing their ta- 
ents in arguing for the ſuppoſed truth : whereas in the common 
methods of diſputation in the ſchools, eſpecially where the ſtudents 
are numerous, each ſingle ſtudent is perpetually employed to oppoſe 
the truth and vindicate error, except once in a long time when it 
comes to his turn to be reſpondent. | 

10. Upon the whole, it ſeems neceſſary that theſe methods of 
diſputation ſhould be learnt in the ſchools, in order to teach ſtu- 
gents better to defend truth, and to refute error, both in — 
and converſation, where the ſcholaſtic forms are utterly neglected. 

But after all, the advantage which youth may gain by diſputations 
depends much on the tutor or moderator: he ſhould manage with 
ſuch prudence both in the diſputation and at the end of it, as to 
make all the ee know the very point of controverſy, wherein 
it conſiſts ; he ſhould manifeſt the fal acy of ſophiſtical objections, 
and confirm the ſolid arguments and anſwers. This might teach 
itudents how to make the art of diſputation uſeful for the ſearching 
out the truth and the defence of it, that it may not be learnt and' 
Sw onty as an art of wrangling, which reigned in the ſchools 
leveral hundred years, and diveſted the growing reaſon of youth of 
its beſt hopes and improvements. | | 

| — ————— __—_A— 


CHAP. XIV.—Of Study or Meditation. 


J. LT has been proved and eftabliſhed in ſome of the foregoing: 

chapters, that neither our own obſervations, nor our reading the labours 
Y the learned, nor the attendance on the beſt lectures of inſtrufion, nor 
emoying the brighteft converſution, can ever make a man truly knowing 
and wiſe, without the labours of his own reaſon in ſurveying, ex- 
2mning and judging concerning all ſubjects upon the beſt evidence 
he can acquire. A pood genius, or ſagacity of thought, a happy 


judgment, a capacious memory, and large opportunities of obſer- 


vation and converſe, will do much of themſelves towards the cul- 
vation of the mind, where they are well improved: but where 
to the advanta e of learned lectures, living ioſtructions, and well 
choſen books, diſigence and ſtudy are ſuperadded, this man has 
all human aids concurring to raiſe him to a ſuperior degree of wiſ- 
dom and knowledge. f | 
Under the preceding heads of diſcourſe, it has been already de- 
N 11 | | | 
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clared how our own meditation and refietion ſhould examine, cultivate 
and improve all other methods and advantages of enriching the 
vaderſtanding. What remains 1a this chapter is to give ſome ſy; 
ther occaſional hints how to employ our own thoughts, what ft 
of ſubjects we thould meditate on, and in what manner we thou! 
regulate our ſtudies, and how we may improve our judgment, 6 
as in the moſt effectual and compendious way to attain ſuch knoy- 
ledge as may be moſt uſeful tor every man in his ctrcumitances gf 
lite, and particularly for thoſe of the learned profeſſions. 

II. The firſt direction for vouth is this, learn belimes to diſtinguilh 
between words and tangs Get clear and plain ideas of the things 
you are ſet to ſtudy. Do not content yourtelves with mere words 
and names, leſt your laboured improvements only amals a hezp of 
uninteliigible phraſes, and you feed upon huiks inftead of Kerie!s, 
This rule is of unknown uſe in every fctence. But the greateſt and 
moſt common danger is in the {acred icience of theology, where 
ſettled terms and phrajes have been pronounced divine and orthodox, 
which yet have had no meaning in them. The /tholaftic. di- 
vinity would furnith us with numerous inſtances of this folly : and 
yet for many ages all truth and all here have been determined by 
ſuch ſenſeleſs teſts, and by words without ideas: ſuch Shibbolechs 
as thele have decided the ſecular fates of:men ; and bilhopricks c 
burning, mitres or faggots have been the rewards of different 

erſons, according as they. pronounced theſe conſecrated %- 

les or not pronounced them. To defend: them, was all piety 
and pomp and triumph ; to deipiſe them, to doubt or deny then, 
was torture and death. A thouſand thank-offerings are due to that 
providence which has delivered our age and our nation from theſe 
abſurd iniquities | O that every ſpecimen and ſhadow of this mad. 


III. Let not young ftudents apply themſelves to ſearch out deep, dal 
aud ubfruſe matiers, far abyee ther reach, or ſpend their labour in aiy 
peculiar ſubjects, tor which they have not the advantages of ne- 
ceſlary antecedent learning, or books, or obſervations. Let them 
not be too haſty to know things above their preſent powers, nor 

lunge their enquiries at once into the depths of knowledge not 

egin to ſtudy any ſcience in the middle of it; this will confound 
rather than enlighten the underſtanding : ſuch practices may hap- 
pen to diſcourage and jade the mind by an attempt above its powe!, 
it may balk the underſtanding, and create an averſion to future 
diligence, and perhaps by deſpair may forbid the purtuit of tl 
ſuhject tor ever afterwards; as a limb overſtrained by lifting 
weight above its power, may never recover its former agilitv an 
vigour ; or if it does, the man may be frighted from ever exeiuny 
his ſtrength again. | | 

IV. Nor yet let any ſtudent on the other hand fright himſelf at c 
turn with inſurmountable difficulties, nor imagine that the truth is v1 


up in 1mpcnectrable daikneſs. "Theſe are formidable ſpectres we 
nels, 


Tire things which in a remote and confuſed view ſcem very 0, 
cure and perplexed, may be approached by gentle and 1*gu* 
ſteps, and may then unfold and explain themſelves at large o 
eye The hardeſt problems in geometry, and the moſt inte 
ſchemes or diagrams may be explicated and underſtood IP ! 
ſtep : every great mathematician bears a conſtant wi:nels 9 
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V. In learning any new thing, there ſhould be as little us paſſible 
forſt propoſed to the mind at once, and that being underſtood and fully maſ- 
tered, proceed then to the next adjoining part yet unknown. This is a 
flow, but ſafe and ſure way to arrive at knowledge. If the mind 
apply itfelf at firſt to eaſter ſubjects and things near a-kin to what 
18 e ANOMY, and then advance to the more remote and knotty 
parts of knowledge by ſlow degrees, it will be able in this manner 
to cope with great difficulties, and prevail over them with amazing 
and happy ſucceſs. 

Mathon happened to dip into the two laſt chapters of a new 
book of geometry and menſuration ; as ſoon as he taw it, and was 
frighted with the complicated diagrams which he fouud there, 


h about the Fruſtums of Cones and Pyramids, &c. and ſome deep de- 
- monſtrations among conic ſedtions; he thut the book again in def- 


pair, and imagined none but a Sir Iſaac Newton was ever fit 
to read it. ut his tutor happily perſuaded him to begin the 
firſt pages about lines and angles; and he found ſuch ſurpriſing 
pleaſure in three weeks time in the victories he daily obtained, that 
at laſt he became one of the chief geometers of his age. 

VI. Engage not the mind in the intenſe purſuit of too many things at once ; 
eſpecially ſuch as have no relation to one another, 'This will be 
ready to diſtract the underſtanding, and hinder it from attaining 


17 eaIOn in any one ſubje& of ſtudy. Such a practice, e a 


ioht ſmattering of ſeyeral ſciences without any ſolid and ſubſtantial 
knowledge of them, and without any real and valuable improve- 
ment ; and though two or three ſorts of {ſtudy may be uſefully 
carried on at once, to entertain the mind with variety, that it may 
not be over-tired with one fort of thoughts, yet a multitude of 
ſubjects will too much diſtract the attention, and weaken the appli- 
cation of the mind to any one of them. Where two or three 
ſciences are purſued at the fame time, if one of them be dry, ab- 
ſtracted, and unpleaſant, as logic, metaphyfics, law, languages, let 
another be more entertaining and agreeable, to ſecure the mind 
from wearineſs and averſion to ſtudy. Delight ſhould be inter- 
mingled with labour as far as poſſible, to allure us to bear the 
fatigue of diy ſtudies the better. Poetry, practical mathematics, 
laftory, Ke. are generally eſteemed entertaining ſtudies, and ma 
be happily uſed for this purpoſe. Thus while we reheve a dull an 


heavy hour by ſome alluring employments of the mind, our very 


diverſions entich our underſtandings, and our pleaſure is turned 


into profit. 


VII. In the purſuit of every valuable ſubje& or knowledge, keep 
the end always in your eye, and be not diverted from it by every pretry trafle you 
meet with in the way, Some perſons have ſuch a wandering genius, 
that ey are ready to purſue every incidental theme or occational 
idea, till they have loſt ſiglit of their original ſubject. Thele are 
the men who when they are engaged in converſation, prolong their 
{tory by dwelling on every incident, and ſwell their narrative with 
long parentheſes, till they have loſt their firſt deſign; like a man 
who is ſent in queſt of fome great treaſure, but he ſteps aſide ta 
gather every flower he finds, or {tands ſtill to dig up every 3 


pebble he meets with in his way, till the treaſure is forgotten an 


never found. 4 | 5 
4 III. Exert your care, Hill ond diligence about every ſubjet, and every 
queſtion, in a Juft proportion {0 the tmportance of Ut, tage tlie / walh the danger 


: 
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and bad conſequences of ignorance or error therein. Many excellent ad- 
vantages flow from this one direction. 


1. This rule will teach you to be very careful in gaining ſome. 


encral and fundamental truths both in 79 8935 in religion, and 
in human life; becauſe they are of the higheſt moment, and con- 
duct our thoughts with eaſe into a thouſand inferior and particular 
propoſitions. Such is that great principle in natural philoſophy, 
the doctrine of gravitation, or mutual tendency of all bodies toward 
each other, which Sir Iſaac Newton has fo well eftabliſhed. and 
from which he has drawn the ſolution of a multitude of appearancey 
in the heavealy bodies as well as on earth. 

Such is that golden principle of morality which our bleſſed Lord 


has given us, Do that to others, which you think juſt and reaſonable that | 


others /hould do tu you, which is almoſt ſufficient in itfelf to ſolve all 
cafes of conſcience which relate o of neighbour. Such are thoſe 

rinciples in religion, that a © rational creature is accountable to 
Lin Maker for all his actions; that the ſoul of man is immortal; 
that there is a future ſtate of N and of mifery depending on 
our behaviour in the preſent life, on which all our religious prac» 
tices are built or ſupported.” | 

we ſhould be very curious in examining all propofitions that pretend ta 
iis honour of being genc ral principles: and we ſhould not without juft 
evidence admit into this rank mere matters of common fame, or 
commonly received opinions; no, nor the general determinations 
of the learned, or the eſtabliſhed articles of any church or nation 
gc. tor there are many learned preſumptions, many ſynodical an 
national miſtakes, many eſtablithed fallehoods, as well as many 
vulgar crrors, wherein multitudes of men have followed one another 
for whole ages almoſt blindfold. It is of great importance for 
every man to be careful that theſe general principles are juſt and 
true; for one error may lead us into thouſands, which will naturally 
follow, it once a “leading falfehood” be admitted. 


2, This rule will direct us to be more careful about practical points 


than mere ſpeculations, fince ny are commonly of much greater uſe 
and conſequence; therefore the ſpeculations of Algebra, the doc- 


trine of ininities and the quadrature of curves in mathematical learning, 


together with all the train of theorems in natural philoſophy, ſhould 

no means intrench upon our ſtudies of morality and virtue, Even 
in the ſcience of divinity itſelf, the ſublimeſt ſpeculations of it are 
not of that worth and value, as the rules of duty towards God and 


towards men. 


3. In matters of practice we ſhould be moſt careful 10 fix our end ; 


right, and wiſely determine the scope at which we dim: becauſe that is 


to direct us in the choice and uſe all the means to attain it. If our 


end be wrong, all our labour in the means will be vain, or perhaps 
fo much the more pernicious as they are better ſuited to attain that 
miſtaken end. If mere ſenſible pleaſure or human grandeur or 
wealth be our chief end, we ſhall chuſe means contrary to piety 
and virtue, and proceed apace toward real miſery. * i 
4. This rule will “engage our beſt powers and Rope attention 
in the affairs of religion,” and things that relate to a future world ; 
for thoſe propoſitions which extend only to the intereſt of the 
reſent life, are but of ſmall importance, when compared with 
thoſe that have influence upon our everlaſting concernments 
5. And even in the affairs of religion, it we walk by the conduct 
of this rule, we ſhalt be much more laborious in our inquiries inte 
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the neceſſury and fundamental articles of fuith and practice than the leſſer ap- 
pendices of Chrijtzantty. The great doetrines of repentance loward God, 
faith in our Lord ſeſus Chrift, with love to men, and univerſal holineſs, will 
employ our beſt and brighteſt hours and meditations; while the 
mint, anniſe, and cummin, the geſtures, and veſtures, and fringes 
of religion, will be regarded no further than they have a plain and 
eyident connexion with faith and love, with holineſs and peace. 

6. This rule will make us ſolicitous not only to © avoid ſuch 
errors, whoſe influence will ſpread wide into the whole ſcheme of 
our own knowledge aud practice,“ but ſuch miſtakes alſo whoſe 
« influence would be yet more extenſive and injurious to others, as 
well as to ourſelves;“ perhaps to many perfons or many families, 
to a whole church, a town, a country, or a kingdom. Upon this. 
account, perſons who are called to inſtruct others, who are raiſed 
to any eminence either in church or ftate, ought to be careful in 
ſettling their principles in matters relating to the civil, the moral or 
the religious life; left a miſtake of theirs thould diffuſe wide 
miſchief, ſhould draw along with it moſt pernicious conſequences, 
and perhaps extend to following generations. Theſe are fore 
of the advantages which ariſe from the eighth rule, iz. purſue 
erery enquiry and ſtudy in proportion toits real valueſand importance, 
We x. Have à care left ſome beloved notion, or ſome darling jttence ſo far 
prevail over your mind, as to give a ſovereign tintlure to all your other 
{udies, and diſcolour all your ideas; like a perſon in the jaundice, who 
ſpreads a yellow ſcene with his eyes over all the objects which he 

meets. Thave knowh a man of peculiar 1ki!l in muſic, and much 

devoted to that ſcience, who found out a great reſemblance of the 
Athanaſian doctrine of the Trinity in every fingle note, and he thought 
it carried ſomething of argument in it to prove that doctrine. I have 
read of another who accommodated the {eyen days of the firſt week 
of creation to ſeven notes of muſic, and thus the whole creation be- 
came harmonious. 

Under this influence, derived from mathematical ſtudies, fome 
have been tempted to caſt all their logical, their metaphyſical, and 
their theological and moral learning into the method of mathe- 
maticians, and bring every thing relating to thoſe abſtracted, or 
thofe praQical ſciences under theorems, problems, poſtulates, 
ſcholiums, corollaries, &c. whereas the matter ought always to 
direct the method; for all ſubjects or matters of thought, cannot 
be moulded or ſubdued to one form. Neither the rules for the 
conduct of the underſtanding, nor the doctrines nor duties of 
religion and virtue can be exhibited naturally in figures and dia- 
grams. Things are to be conſidered as they ate in themſelves; 
their natures are inflexible, and their natural relations unalterable ; 
and therefore in order to conceive them aright, we muſt bring our 
underſtandings to things, and not pretend to bend and ſtrain things 
to comport with our fancies and forms. | 
X. © Suffer not any beloved ſtudy to prejudice your mind fo far 
in ta your of it as to deſpiſe all other learning. This is a fault of 
ſome little ſouls who have got a ſmattering of aftronomy, chemiſtry, 
metaphyſics, hiſtory, Kc. and for want of a due acquaintance with 
dther ſciences, make a ſcoff at them all in compariſon of their 
avourite ſcience. Their underſtandings are hereby cooped up in 
narrow bounds, ſo that they never look abroad into other provinces 
ot the intellectual world, Which are more beautiful perhaps, and 
more fruitful than their own: if they would ſearch a little into other 
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ſciences, they might not only find treaſures of new knowledge, 
but might be furniſhed alſo with rich hints of thought, and glorious 
aſſiſtances to cultivate that very province to which they have con- 
fned themſelves. | 5 

Here I would always give ſome grains of allowance to the ſacred 
ſcience of theology, which is incomparably ſuperior to all the reſt, as 
it teaches us the knowledge of God, and the way to his eternal 
favour. This is that noble ſtudy which is every man's duty, and 
every one who can be called a rational creature is capable of it. 
This is that ſcience which would truly enlarge the minds of men, 
were it ſtudied with that freedom, that unbiafled love of truth, and 
that ſacred charity which it teaches; and if it were not made, con- 
trary to its own nature, the occaſion of ſtrife, faction, malignity, 
a narrow ſpirit, and unreaſonable impoſitions on the mind and 
practice. Let this therefore ſtand always chief. | | 

XI. Let every particular ſtudy have due and proper time. aſ- 
ſigned it,” and let not a favourite ſcience prevail with you to lay out 
ſuch hours upon it, as ought tobe employed upon the more necef{ary 
and more important affairs or itudies of your profefſion. When you 
have, according to the beſt of your diſcretion, and according to the cir- 
cumitances of your life, fixed proper hours for particular Fadjes, en- 
dea vour to keep to thoſe rules; not indeed with a ſuperſtitious pre- 
ciſeneſs, but with ſome good degrees of a regular conſtancy. Order 
and method in a courſe of ſtudy faves muck time, and makes large 
improvements: ſuch a fixation of certain hours, will have a happy 
influence to ſecure you from trifling and waſting away your mi- 
nutes in imper.tinence. 

XII. © Do not apply yourſelf to any one ſtudy at one time, 
longer than the mind is capable of giving a cloſe attention to it 
without wearineſs or wandering.” Do not over-fatigue the pirits 
at any time, leſt the mind be ſeized with a laſſitude, and thereby 


| | be tempted to nauſeate and grow tired of a particular ſubject before r 
*Þ ou have finiſhed it. 

5 XIII. In the beginning of your application to any new ſubjeR, a; 
1 4c be not too uneaſy under preſent difficulties that occur, nor too v 
# importunate and impatient tor an{wers and ſolutions to any quel- if 
2 tions that ariſe.” Perhaps a little more ſtudy, a little further le 
| acquaintance with the ſubject, a little time and experience wil in 
4 folve thoſe difficulties, untie the knot, and make your doubts ſh 
"4 vaniſh : eſpecially if you are under the inſtruction of a tutor, he can an 
„ inform you that your enquiries are perhaps too early, and that you g0 
1 have not yet learnt thoſe principles upon which the ſolution of fucl th 


a difficulty depends. | 
XIV. © Do not expect to arrive at certainty in every ſubject 


which you purſue.” 'There are a hundred things wherein we mortals 
in this dark and imperfe& ſtate muſt be content with probability, 
where our beſt light and reaſonings will reach no further, We mutt 
balance arguments as juſtly as we can, and where we cannot 1n 
weight enough on either fide to determine the ſcale with fſovereig! 
force and afſurance, we muſt content ourſelves perhaps wit! 2 
ſmall preponderation. This will give us a probable opinion, 2" 
thoſe provabilities are ſufficient for the daily determination ot 4 
thouſand actions in human life, and many times even in matters of 
religion. f 
It is admirably well expreſſed by a late writer © when there ! 
great ttrength of argument ſet before us, if we will retuſe to d f 
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what appears molt fit for us, until every little objection is removed, 
we ſhall never take one wiſe reſolution as iong as we live.“ | 
Suppoſe I had been honeſtly and long ſearching what religion I 
ſhould chuſe, and yet I could not find that the arguments in de- 
fence of Chriſtianity aroſe to complete certainty, but went only fo far 
as to give me a probable evidence of the truth of it; though many 
dificulties ſtill remained, yet I ſhould think my ſelf obliged to re- 
ceive and practiſe that religion; for the God of nature and reaſon 


has bound us to affent and act according to the beſt eyidence we 


have, even though it be not abſolute and complete ; and as he is 
our ſupreme judge, his abounding goodneſs and equity will approve 
and acquit the man whoſe conſcience honeſtly and willingly ſeeks 
the beſt light, and obeys it as far as he can diſcover it. But in mat- 
ters of great importance in religion, let him join all due diligence 
with earneſt and humble prayer for divine aid in his enquiries ; fuch 
E and ſuch diligence as eternal concerns require, and ſuch as 
1e may plead with courage before the Judge of all. _ 

XV.“ Endeavour to apply every ſpeculative ſtudy, as far as poſ- 
fible, to ſome practical uſe,” that both yourſelf and uthers may be 
the better for it. Enquiries even in natural philoſophy ſhould not 
be mere amuſements, and much leſs iu the 1 15 of religion. Re- 
ſearches into the ſprings of natural bodies and their motions ſhould 


lead men to invent happy methods for the eaſe and convenience of 


human life; or at leaſt they ſhou!d be improved to awaken us to 
admire the wondrous wiſdom and contrivance of God our Creator 


in all the works of nature. | 


If we purſue mathematical ſpeculations, they will inure us to at- 
tend cloſely to any ſubjeR, to ſeek and gain clear ideas, to diſtin- 
guith truth from falſehood, to judge juſtly, and to argue ſtrongly ; 
and theſe ſtudies do more directly Sens us with all the various 
rules of thoſe uſeful arts of life. viz. meajuring, building, ſailing, Ke. 

Even our very enquiries and diſputations about“ vacuum or ſpace 
and atoms, about incommenſurable quantities, and the infinite di- 
viſibility of matter and eternal duration,” which ſeems to be purely 
ſpeculutive, will ſhew us ſome good practical leſſons, will lead us to 
fee the weakneſs of our nature, and ſhould teach us humility in argu- 


ing upon divine ſubjects and matters of ſacred revelation. Ihis 


ſhould guard us againſt rejecting any doctrine which is expreſs] 
and eyidently revealed, though we cannot fully underſtand it. It is 
good ſometimes to loſe and bewilder ourſelves in ſuch ſtudies for 
this very reaſon, and to attain this practical advantage, this im- 
provement in true modeſty of !pirit. | 

XVI. Though we ſhould always be ready to change our ſenti- 
ments of things upon juſt conviction of their falſehood, yet there is 
not the ſame neceſſity of changing our accuſtomed methods of reading, or 


tudy and practice, even though we have not been led at firſt into the 


happieſt method. Our thoughts may be true, though we may have 
it upon an improper order of thinking. Truth does not always 
depend upon the moſt convenient method. There may be a cer- 
tain form and order in which we have long accuſtomed ourſelves to 
range our ideas and notions, which may be beſt for us now, though 
it was not originally beſt in itſelf. The inconveniencies of changing 
may be much greater than the conveniencies we could obtain by a 
new method. | . 1 g 
As for inſtance; if a man in his younger days has ranged all his 
lemiments in theology in the method of Ames“ Medulla Theolo- 
VOL. VI, | K K | 
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books were ranged in any different manner whatſoever ; any diffe- 
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giz, or Biſhop Uſher's Body of Divinity, it may be much more na- 
tural and eaſy for him to continue to diſpoſe all his further acquire. 
ments in the ſame order, though perhaps neither of theſe treatiſes 
are in themſelves written in the moſt perfect method. So when we 
have Jong fixed our caſes of ſhelves in a library, and ranged our 
books in any particular order, viz, according to their languages, or 
according to their ſubjects, or according to the alphabetical names 
of the authors, &c. we are perfectly well acquainted with the order 
in which they now ſtand, and we can find any particular book 
which we feek, or add a new book which we have purchaſed with 
much greater eaſe than we do in finer caſes of ſhelves where the 


rent poſition of the volumes would be new and ſtrange and trouble- 
3 us, and would not countervail the inconveniences of a 
change. 

So it a man of forty years old has been taught to hold his pen auk- 
wardly in his youth, and yet writes ſufficiently well for all the pur- 
poſes of his ſtation, it is not worth while to teach him now the molt 
accurate methods of handling that inſtrument ; for this would 
create him more trouble without equal advantage, and perhaps he 
might never attain to write better after he has placed all his fingers 
perfectly right with this new accuracy. 


* * 
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CHAP. XV.—Of firing the Attention. 


A STUDENT ſhould labour by all proper methods to acquirea 


ſteady fixation of thought. Attention is a very neceſſary thing in or- , 
der to improve our minds. "The evidence of truth does not always | 
appear immediately, nor ftrike the foul at firſt fight. It is by long a 
attention and inſpection that we arrive at evidence, and it is for i 
want of it we judge falſely of many things. We make haſte to de- t 
termine upon a ſhght and a ſudden view; we confirm our gueſſes 
which ariſe from a glance; we paſs a judgment while we have but t 
a confuſed or obſcure perception, and thus plunge ourſelves into t 
miſtakes. This is like a man, who walking in a miſt, or being ata e 
great diſtance from any viſible object, (ſuppoſe a tree, a man, a C 
horfe, or a church) judges much amis of the figure and the ſituation n 
and colours of it, and fometimes takes one for the other; whereas te 
if he would but withhold his judgment till he come nearer to it, or a 
tay till clearer light comes, and then would fix his eyes longer upon l 
it, he would ſecure himſelf from thoſe miſtakes. Now in order to ti 
gain a greater Juciitty of attentzon we may obſerve theſe rules. al 
IJ. Get a good liking to the itudy or knowledge you would pur- V1 
ſue.” We may obſerve that there is not niuch difficulty in con- 
fining the mind to contemplate what we have a great deſire to know: of 
and eſpecially it they are matters of ſenſe, or ideas which paint hi 
themſelves upon the fancy. It is but“ acquiring an hearty good- ti 
will and reſolution to {carch out and ſurvey the various properties di 
and parts of ſuch objects,“ and our attention will be engaged it th 
there be any delight or diverſion in the ſtudy or contemplation o h: 
them. Therefore mathematical ſtudies have a ſtrange influence U- 5 


wards 5 the attention of the mind, and giving a ſteadineſs to a 
wandering diſpoſition, becauſe they deal much in lines, figures 2! 
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numbers, which affect and pleale the ſenſe and imagination. Hiſ- 
tories have a ſtrong tendency the ſame way, for they engage the 
ſoul by a variety of ſenfible occurrences ; when it hath begun, it 
knows not how to leave off: it longs to know the final event through 
a natural curioſity that belongs to mankind. Voyages and travels, 
and accounts of ſtrange countries and ſtrange appearances will aſ- 
fiſt in this work. This ſort of ſtudy detainsthe mind by the perpetual 
occurrence and expectation of ſomething new, and that which may 
ratetully ſtrike the imagination. | 

II. Sometimes we may make uſe of ſenſible things and corpo- 
real images for the illuſtration of thoſe notions which are more ab- 
{tracted and intellectual.” Therefore diagrams greatly aſſiſt the 
mind in aſtronomy and philoſophy ; and the emblems of virtues and 
vices, may happily teach children, and pleaſingly impreſs thoſe 
uſetul moral ideas on young minds, which perhaps might be con- 
eyed to them with much more difficulty by mere moral and ab- 
ſtrated diſcourſes. | . 

I confeſs in ths practice of repreſenting moral ſubjects by pic- 
tures, we ſhould be cautious leſt we ſo far immerſe the mind in cor- 
poreal images, as to render it untit to take in an abſtracted and in- 
tellectual idea, or cauſe it to form wrong conceptions of immaterial 
things. This practice therefore is rather to be uſed at firſt in order 
to get a fixed habit of attention, and in ſome caſes only; but it can 
never be our conſtant way and method of purſuing all moral, ab- 
{tracted and ſpiritual themes. | 

III. « Apply yourſelf to thoſe ſtudies, and read thoſe authors 
who draw out their ſubjects into a perpetual chain of connected 
realonings,” wherein the following parts of the diſcourſe are natu- 
rally and eafily derived from thote which go before. Several of the 
mathematical ſeiences, if not all, are happily uſeful for this purpoſe. 
This will render the labour of ſtudy delightful to a rational mind, 
and will fix the powers of the underſtanding with ſtrong attention to 
their proper operations by the very pleaſure of it. Labor ipſe volup- 
tas, is a happy propoſition whereſoever it can be applied. 

IV. Do not chuſe your conſtant place of ſtudy by the finery of 
the proſpects, or the moſt various and entertaining ſcenes of ſenſible 
things.” Too much light, or a variety of objects which ſtrike the 
eye or the ear, eſpecially while Rep are ever in motion or often 
changing, have a natural and powerful tendency to ſteal away the 
mind too often from its ſteady purſuit of any ſubje& which we con- 
template; and thereby the ſoul gets a habit of filly curioſity 
and impertinence, of trifling and wandering. Vagario thought 
limſelf furniſhed with the beſt cloſct for his ſtudy among the beau- 
ties, gaieties and diverſions of Kenſington or Hane but 
after r years profeſſing to purſue learning, he was a mere no- 
vice ſtill. | 

V. © Be not too much in haſte to come to the determination 


of a difficult or important point.” Think it worth your waiting to 


find out truth. Do not give your aflent up to either fide of a queſ- 
tion too ſoon, merely on this account, that the ſtudy of it is long and 
difficult. Rather be contented with ignorance for a ſeaſon, and con- 
unue in ſuſpenſe till your attention and meditation and due labour 
have found out ſufficient evidence on one ſide. Some are ſo fond to 

now a great deal at once, and- love to talk of things with freedom 
and boldneſs before they thoroughly underſtand them, that they 
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ſcarcely ever allow themſelves attention enough to ſearch the mat. 
ter through and through. 

VI.“ Have a care of indulging the more ſenſual paſſions and ap. 
petites. of animal nature: they are great enemies to attention.“ Let 
not the mind of a ſtudent be under the influence of any warm af- 
fection to things of ſenſe, when he comes to engage in the ſearch of 
truth, or the improvement of his underſtanding. A perſon under 
the power of love, or tear. or anger, great pain or deep forrow, hath 
ſo little government of his foul, that he cannot keep it attentive to 
the proper ſubject of his meditation. The paſſions call away the 
thoughts with inceſſant importunity towards the object that excited 
them ; and if we indulge the frequent riſe and roving of paſſions, 
we ſhall thereby procure an unſteady and inattentive habit of mind, 
Yet this one exception muſt be admitted, vz. If we can be {6 
happy as to engage any pafſion of the foul on the hide of the parti- 
cular ſtudy which we are purſuing, it may have a great influence to 
fix the attention more ſtrongly to it. | 

VII. It is therefore very utetu! to fix and engage the mind in the 
purſuit of any ſtudy, by a confideration of the “ divine pleaſures of 


truth and knowledge,” by a ſenſe of our duty to God, by a delightin 


the exerciſe of ou intel equal faculties, by the hope of future fervice ty 
our fellow-creatures, and glorious adrantage to ourjelres, both in this 
world and that which is come. Theſe thoughts, though they may 
move our affections, yet they do it with a proper influence: theſe 
will rather aſſiſt and promote our attention, than ditturb or divert it 
from the ſubjeR of our preſent and proper meditations. A foul 
inſpired with the tondeſt love of truth, and the warmeſt aſpirations 
after ſincere felicity and celeſtial beautitude, will keep all its 
powers attentive to the inceſſant purſuit of them: paſſion is then 
refined, and conſecrated to its divineit purpoſes. | 


—_— 
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CHAP. XVI. enlarging the Capacity of the Mind. 


Fares are three things which in an eſpecial manner go to 
make up that amplitude or capacity of mind, which is one of the nobleſt 
characters belonging to the underitanding. (I.) When the mind 
is ready to take in great and ſublime ideas without pain or difficul- 
ty. (2.) When the mind is free to receive new and ſtrange ideas, 
upon juſt evidence, without great ſurpriſe or averſion. (3.) When 
the mind is able to conceive or ſurvey many ideas at once without 
confufion, and to form a true judgment derived from that extenſive 
ſurvey.” The perſon who wants either of theſe characters may in 
that reſpe& be ſaid to have a narrow genius. Let us diffuſe our me- 
ditations a little upon this ſubject. | 

I. That is an ample and capacious mind which is“ _ to 
take in vaſt and ſublime ideas without pain or difficulty.“ Pertons 
who have never been uſed to converſe with any thing but the com- 
mon, little and obvious affairs of life, have acquired a narrow 0! 
contracted habit of ſoul, that they are not able to ſtretch their intel- 
lects wide enough to admit large and noble thoughts; they ale 
ready to make their domeſtic, daily and familiar images of things 
the meaſure of all that is, and all that can be. 

Talk to them of the vaſt dimenſions of the planetary worlds ; tell 
them that the ſtar called Jupiter is a ſolid globe, two hundred an 
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twenty times bigger than our earth ; that the ſun is a vaſt globe of 
fre above a thouland times bigger than Jupiter ; that is, two hun- 


gred and twenty thouſand times bigger than the earth; that the 


« diſtance from the earth to the ſun” is eighty-one millions of 
miles; and that a cannon bullet ſhot from the earth would not ar- 
fire at the neareſt of the ſixed ſtars“ in ſome hundreds of years: 
they Cannot bear the belict ot it, but hear all theſe glorious labours 
of aſtronomy as mere idle romance. 

Inform them of the amazing firzfineſs of the motion of ſome of the 
ſmalleſt or the biggeſt bodies in nature; allure them, according to 
the beſt philoſophy, that the planet FVenus (that is, our moraing or 
eening fun, WHICH is near as big as our earth,) though it ſeems to 
move from its place but a few yards in a month, docs really fly fe- 
venty thouſand miles in an hour, teil them that the rays of light ſhoot 
from the ſun to our earth at the rate of one hundred and eig 
thouſand miles in the ſecond of a minute, they ſtand aghaſt at 1 
ſort of talk, and believe it no more than the tales of giants fifty yards 
lick, and the rabbinical fables of leviathan, who rvery day {wallows a 
f1h of three miles long, and is thus preparing himſolf to be the food 
and entertainment of the bleſled at the feaſt of Paradiſe. 

Theſe unenlarged ſouls are in the fame manner diſguſted with the 
wonders which the micro/cope has dilcovered Cuncerning the thape, 
the limbs, and motions of ten thoufand little animals, whole united 
bulk would not equal a pepper coin: They are ready to give the 
le to all the improvements of our ſenſes by the invention of a va- 
ety of glafies, and will ſcarcely believe any thing beyond the teſ- 
limony of their naked eye without the athſtance of art. Now if we 
would attempt in a learned manner to relieve the minds that labour 
under this defect, | | 

J.) It is uſetul to begin with ſome fir principles of Geometry, and 
lead them onward by degrees to the doctrinè of quantities which 
are incommenſurable, or which will admit of no common meaſure, 
though it be never ſo ſmall. By this means they will ſee the neceſ- 
ity of admitting the infinite divifibility of quantity or matter.“ 
This fame doctrine may alſo be proved to their pena and 
almoſt to their ſenſes, by ſome eaſter arguments in a more obvious 
manner. As the very opening and cloſing of a pair of compaltes, 
will evidently prove that if the ſmalleſt ſuppoſed part of matter or 
quantity be put between. the points, there will be ſtill leſs and lefs 
ditances or quantities all the way between the legs, till you come 
to the head or joint: wherefore there is no ſuch thing poſhble as the 
ſmalleſt quantity. But a little acquaintance with true philoſophy 
and mathematical learning would ſoon teach them, that there are 
no limits either as to the extenſion of ſpace, or to the diviſion of 
body, and would lead them to believe there are bodies amazingly 
great or ſmall beyond their preſent imagination. 

(2) Itis proper alioo acquaint them with the circumference of our 
earth, which may be proved by very ealy principles of geometry, geo- 
gaphy, and rx Bui, to be about twenty-fuur thouſand mites round, 
4 it has been actually found to have this dimenſion by mariners 
Who have failed round it. Then let them be taught that in eve 
lwenty-four hours, either the un and fars mult all move round this 
earth, or the earth muſt turn round upon its own axis. If the earth 
llelf revolve thus, then each houſe or mountain near the equator 
muſt move at the rate ot a thouſand miles in an hour: but if (as 
they generally ſuppoſe) the /n or fars move round the earth, then 
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(the circumference of their ſeveral orbits or ſpheres being vatt 
greater than this earth) they muſt have a motion prodigioutly fail 
ter than a thouſand miles an hour. Such a thought as this will by 
degrees enlarge their minds, and they will be taught, even upon 
their own principle of the diurnal revolutions of the heavens, to take in 
ſome of the vaſt dimenſions of the heavenly bodies, their ſpaces and 
motions. | | 

(3.) To this ſhould be added the uſe of teleſcopes to help them 
to ſee the diſtant wonders in the ſkies; and micrgicopes which 
diſcover the minuteſt part of little animals, and reveal ſome of the 
finer and moſt curious works of nature. They ſhould be acquainted 
alſo with ſome other noble inventions of modern philoſophy, which 
have a great influence to enlarge the human underitanding, of which 
I thall take occaſion to ſpeak more under the next head. 

(4.) For the ſame purpoſe they may be invited to read thoſe parts 
of Milton's admirable poem, entitled Paradiſe Loft, where he de- 
ſcribes the armies and powers of angels, the wars and the ſenate of 
devils, the creation of this earth, together with the deſcriptions of 
heaven, hell, and paradiſe. | 

It muſt be granted that poeſy often deals in theſe vaſt and ſublime 
ideas. And even if the ſubject or matter of the poem doth not 
require ſuch amazing and extenſive thoughts, yet tropes and 
figures which are ſome of the main powers and beauties of poely, 
do fo gloriouſly exalt the matter as to give a ſublime imagination its 
proper relith and delight. N 

So when a boar is chaſed in hunting, 


His nefirils fames expires 
Lind his red eye-balls roll with Irving fire, DarYDEN- 


Whea Uly/es withholds and ſuppreſſes his reſe ntment, 


His wrath compreſt 
Rectiling, mutter'd thunder in his breaſt. , Por. 


But eſpecially where the ſubje& is grand, the poet fails not to 
repreſent it in all its grandeur, 8 | 
So when the ſupremacy of a God is deſcribed, 


He fees with equal eye, as Gd of all, 

A Here periſh, or a ſparrow fall: 

Atem or ſyſtems, into ruin hurPd, 

And now a bubble burſt, and now a world. Pork. 


Theſe ſort of writings have a natural tendency * to enlarge the 
capacity of the mind, and make ſublime ideas familiar to it.” And 
 inftead of running always to the ancient heathen poeſy, with this 
defign, we may with equal if not ſuperior advantage, apply our- 
ſelves to converſe with ſome of the beſt of our modern poets, 35 
well as with the writings of the prophets, and the poetical parts of 
the Bible, viz. the Book of Job and the Pfalms, in which ſacred 
authors we ſhall find ſometimes more ſublime ideas, more glorious 
deſcriptions, more elevated language, than the fondeſt critics have 
ever found in any of the heathen versificrs either of Greece 0 
Rome; for the eaſtern writers uſe and allow much {ſtronger figures 
and tropes than the weſtern. Now there are many, and great, 
and ſacred advantages to be derived from this fort of enlargemen 
of the mind. | 7 
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It will lead us into more exalted apprehenſions of the great God our Creator 
than ever we had before, It will N our thoughts with holy 
wonder and amazement, while we contemplate that being who 
created thele various works of ſurprifing greatneſs, and ſurpriſing 
ſmallneſs; who has diſplayed moſt inconceivable wiſdom in the 
contrivance of all the parts, powers and motions of theſe little 


animals inviſible to the naked eye; who has manifeſted a moſt 


divine extent of knowledge, power and greatneſs, in forming, 
moving and managing the moſt extenſive bulk of the heavenly 
bodies, and in ſurveving and comprehending all thoſe unmeaſurable 
ſpaces in which they move. Fancy with all her images is' fatigued 
and overwhelmed in following the planetary worlds through ſuch 
immenſe ſtages, ſuch aſtoniſhing journies as theſe are, and refigns its 
lace to the pure intelle&, which learns by degrees to take in ſuch 
ideas as theſe and to adore its Creator with new and ſublime 
devotion. | | 

And not only are we taught to form juſter ideas of the great God 
by theſe methods, but this enlargement of the mind carries us on to 
obler conceptions of his intelligent creatures. The mind that deals only 
in vulgar and common ideas, is ready to imagine the nature and 
powers of man to come ſomething too near to God his maker, 


| becauſe we do not ſee or ſenſibly converſe with any beings ſuperior 


to ourfelyes. But when the ſoul has obtained a greater amplitude of 
thought, it will not then immediately pronounce every thing to he 
God which is above man. lt then learns to ſuppoſe there may be 
as many various ranks of beings in the inviſible world in a N 
gradation ſuperior to us, as we ourſelves are ſuperior to all the 
ranks of being beneath us in this viſible world; even though we 
deſcend downward far below the ant and the worm, the ſnail and 
the oyſter, to the leaſt and to the dulleſt animated atoms which 
are diſcovered to us by microſcopes. | 

By this means we ſhall be able to ſuppoſe what prodigious power 
angels, whether good or bad, muſt be furniſhed with, and pro- 
digious knowledge in order to overſee the realms of Perfia, and 
Grzcia of old, or if any ſuch ſuperintend the affairs of Great- 
Bi ain, France, Ireland, Germany, &c. in our days: what power 
and ſpeed is neceflary to deſtroy one hundred eighty-five thouſand 
armed men in one night in the Aflyrian camp of Sennacherib, and 
all the firſt- born in the land of Egypt in another, both which are 
attributed to an angel. 

By theſe ſteps we ſhall aſcend to form more juft ideas of the 
knowledge and grandeur, the power and glory of the Man Jeſus 
Link, who is intimately united to God, and is one with him, Doubtlets he 
is furniſhed with ſuperior powers to all the angels in heaven, be- 
cauſe he is employed in ſuperior work, and appointed to be the 
overeign Lord of all the viſible and inviſible worlds. It is his 
uman nature, in which the Godhead dwells bodily, that is advanced 
to theſe honours and to this empire; and perhaps there is little or 
nothing in the government of the kingdoms of nature, and grace, 
but what is tranſa&ed by the man Jeſus, inhabited by the divine 
power and wiſdom, and employed as a medium or conſcious in- 
rument of this extenſive gubernation. 

II. I proceed now to confider the next thing wherein the capa- 
Uy or amplitude of the mind confiſts, and that is, when the mind 
's free to receive new and ſtrange ideas and propoſitions upon q uſt evi- 


e without any great ſurpriſe or averſion, Thoſe who confine 
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moons, and who never give themſelves leave ſo much as to examine 
3 


1+ or believe any thing beſide the dictates of their own family or {c&, 
qi! cer parity, ar? juſtly charged with a narrownels of foul, Let us 
| furvey ſome inſtances of this imperfection, and then direct to the 
1 cure of it. 


1 G.] Perions who have been bred up all their days within the 
74 ſmoke of their tather's chimney, or within the limits of their native 
town or village, are {urprited at every new fight that appears, when 
they travel a few miles from home. The ploughman ſtands 


a „ Oe 


amazed at the ſhops, the trade, the crouds of people, the mag. 

nificent buildings, the pomp ard riches and equipage of the court 

and city, and would hardly believe what was told him before he 4 
law it. On the other hand, the cockney travelling into the country 
is furprifed at many actions of the quadruped and winged animals F 
in the field, and at many common N of rural affairs, If t 
euber of theie happen to hear an account of the familiar and daily 9 
cuſtoms of torcign countries, they pronounce them at once indecent t 
and ridiculous ; fo narrow are their underſtandings, and their thoughts li 
ſoconiined, that they know not how to believe any thing wile or pro- d 
per. befides what they have been taught to practiſe. b 

This narrowneſs of mind ſhould be cured by hearing and reading tl 
the accounts of different parts of the world, and the hiſtories of paſt ages, Ml t! 
and of nations and chuntries diſtant jrom our own, eſpecially the more tl 
polite parts of mankind. Nothing tends in this reſpect ſo much to m 
enlarge the mind, as travelling, that is, making a viſit to other e: 
towns, cities or countries, beſides thoſe in which we were born and th 
educated: and where our condition of life does not grant us this I tr 
privilege, we muſt endeavour to ſupply the want of it by books. 

(2.) Itis the ſame narrowneſs of mind that awakens the ſurpriſe 70 
and averſion of ſome perſons, when they hear of dodriues and ca 
ſchemes in human affuirs or in religion quite different from what they have th 
embraced. Perhaps they have been trained up from their infancy fo 
in one ſet of notions, and their thonghts have been confined to one an 
ſingle tract both in the civil or religious life, without ever hearing of Wi hr 
knowing what other opinions are current among mankind : or at ty 
leaft they have feen all other notions befides their own, repreſented Wi tal 
in a falſe and malignant light, whereupon they judge and condemn Bi yo 
at once every ſentiment but what their own party receives, and ſul 
they think it a piece of juſtice and truth to lay heavy cenſures upon the 
the practice ofevery different ſect in chriſtianity or politics. Ie the 
have ſ> rooted themſelves in the opinions of their party, that they / 
Cannot hear an objection with patience, nor can the bear a Vil- tha 
gication, or ſo much is an apology for any ſet of principles beſide rep 
their own: all the reſt is nonſente or hereſy, folly or blaſpbemy- nde 

This defect allo is to be relieved by“ free converſation wil the 
perſons of different ſentiments ;” this will teach us to bear with pu nh 
tience a defence of opinions contrary to our own. If we are cho, Wl of | 

lars, we ſhould alſo read the objeQtions againſt our own tenets, ur me} 
view the principles of other parties, as they are repreſented in the! 1 
_ own authors, and not tar? 6 in the citations of thoſe who woll (0 t] 
confute them. We ſhould take an honeſt and unbiaſſed {urve) che 
the force of reaſoning on all lides, and bring all to the teſt of uw qual 
judiced reaſon and ; Foube revelation. Note, This is not to be 1 ant 
in a raſh and ſelf- ſufficient manner; but with a humble dependen ' 
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on divine wiſdom and grace while we walk among ſnares and dan- 
ers. 

By ſuch a free converſe with perſons of different ſeQs (eſpecially 
thoſe who differ only in particular forms of Chriſtianity, but agree 
ia the great and necefſury doctrines of it) we ſhall find that there are 
perſons of good ſenile and virtue, perſons of piety and worth, 
perſons of much candour and goodneſs, who belong to different 
parties, and have imbibed ſentiments oppoſite to each other. This 
will ſoften the roughneſs of an unpoliſhed foul, and enlarge the 
avenues of our charity towards others, and incline us to receive 

them into all the degrees of unity and affection which the word of 
God requires, | - 

(3.) I might borrow further illuſtrations both of this freedom and 
this averſion o receive new truths from modern aſtronomy and na- 
tural philoſophy, How much is the vulgar part of the world ſur- 
priſed at the talk of the diurnal and annual revolutions of the earth ? They 
have ever been tauglit by their ſenſes and their neighbours, to ima- 
pine the earth ſtands fixed in the centre of the univerſe, and that 
the jun with ail the planets and the fixed ftars are whirled round this 
little giobe once in twenty-four hours: not conſidering that ſuch a 
diurnal motion, by reaſon of the diſtance of ſome of thoſe heavenly 
bodies, mult be almoſt infinitely ſwifter and more inconceivable 


| 
| 
| 


ect toes or one 


1 


ding than any which the modern aſtronomers attribute to them. Tell 
1c, WW theſe nerions that the jun 73 fixed in the centre, that the earth, with all 
1018 the planets, roll round the fun in their ſeveral periods, and that the 
1 to moon rolls round the earth in a leſſer circle, while together with the 


ther earth the is carried round the fun ; they cannot admit a ſyllable of 
and this new and ſtrange doctrine, and they pronounce it utterly con- 
this trary to all ſenſe and reaſon. | 
| Acquaint them that there are four moons alſo perpetually rollin 

priic wund the planet Jupiter, and carried along with him in his periodi- 

; and cal circuit round the ſun, which little moons were never known till 
have Wi the year 1610, when Galileo diſcovered them by his teleſcope; in- 
anc) form them that Saturn has five moons of the ſame kind attending him; 
one and that the body of that plunet is encompatied with a broad fut circu- 
ng or er ring, diſtant from the planet twenty-one thouſand miles, and 


or at twenty-one thouſand miles broad, they look upon theſe things as | 
ended tales and fancies, and will tell you that the glaſſes do but delude 4 
lemn Your eyes with vain images; and even when troy themſelves con- 1 
, and ſult their own eye- ſight in the uſe of theſe tubes, the narrowneſs of 1 
upon their mind is ſuch, that they will ſcarcely believe their ſenſes when 
Ihe they dictate ideas ſo new and ſtrange. | | 

wy And if you proceed further, and attempt to lead them into a belief 
Th ih 


that all theſe planetary worlds are habitable, and it is 8 they are 
repieniſhed with intellectual beings dwelling in bodies, they will de- 


7 * 
———— — ox. 


1. nde the folly of him that informs them; for they reſolve to believe 
with there are no habitable worlds but this earth, and no ſpirits dweltin 
th pa in bodies beſides mankind ; and it is well if they do not fix the bra 

2 7 of tereſy on the man who is leading them out of their long impriſon- 


ment, and looſing the fetters of their ſouls. | | 
here are many other things relating to mechanical experiments, and 


wou the propetties of the air, water, fire, iron, the loadſtone, and 
ve) f "ar minerals and metals as well as the doctrine of the ſenſible 
7 80 qualities, viz, colours, ſounds, taſtes, &c. which this rank of men 


| ©20not believe for want of a greater amplitude of mind 


ee beſt way to convince them, is by giving them ſome acquain- 
L. vI. ; * 
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tance with the various experiments in philoſophy, and proving by 
ocular demonitration the multitorm and amazing operations of the 
air punp, the loud one, the chemical furnace, optical glaſſes, and mechanical 
engines. By this means the underſtanding will ſtreich itlelf by ge. 
= and when they have found there are ſo many new and ſtrange 

ings that are moſt evidently true, they will not be ſo forward to 
condemn every new propoſition in any of the other ſciences, or in 
the affairs of religion or civil life. 

III. The capacity of the underſtanding includes yet another qua- 
lification in it, and that is an ability to receive many tdeas at once without 
confuſion. The ample mind takes a ſurvey of ſeveral objects with 
one glance, keeps them all within 9 and preſent to the ſoul, that 
they may be compared together in their mutual reſpects; it forms 
juſt judgments, and it draws proper inferences from this compari. 
fon even to a great length of argument, and a chain of demon- 
ſtration. 

The narroꝛneſ that belongs to human fouls in general, is a great 
imperfection and impediment to wiſdom and happineſs. 'T here 
are but few perſons who can contemplate, or praciile ſeveral things 
at once; our faculties are very limited, and while we are intent 
upon one part or property of a ſubject, we have but a ſhght glimpſe 
of the reſt, or we loſe it out of — But it is a ſign of a lage 
and capacious mind, if we can with one ſingle view take in a variety 
of objects; or at leaſt when the mind can apply itſelf to ſeveral ob- 
zeas with fo ſwift a ſucceſſion, and in ſo few moments. as attains 
almoſt the ſame ends as if it were all done in the ſame inſtant. 

This is a neceſſary qualification in order to great knowledge and 
good judgment: for there are ſeveral things in human life, in reli- 
gon, and in the ſciences, which have various circumſtances, appen- 

ices and relations attending them; and without a ſurvey of all 
thoſe ideas which ſtand in connexion with, and relation to each 
other, we are often in danger of paſſing a falſe judgment on the ſub- 
ze& propoſed. It is for this reaſon there are ſo numerous contro- 
verſies found among the learned and unlearned world, in matters of 


religion as well as in the affairs of civil government. The notions 


of fin, and duty to God and our fellow-creatures ; of law, juſtice, 


authority, and power; of covenant, faith, juſtification, redemption, 


and grade; of church, biſhop, preſbyter, ordination, &c. contain in 
them ſuch complicated ideas, that when we are to judge of any 
thing concerning them, it is hard to take into our view at once all 
the attendants or conſequents that muſt and will be concerned in 
the determination of a fingle queſtion : and yet without a due at- 
teation to many, or moſt of theſe, we are in danger of determining 
that queſtion amiſs. 

It is owing to the narrowneſs of our minds, that we are expoſed 
to the ſame peril in the matters of human duty and prudence, In many 
things which we do, we ought not only to confider the mere naked 
action itſelf but the perſons who act, the perſons toward whom, 
the time when, the place where, the manner how, the end for 
which the action is done, together with the effects that muſt or that 
may follow, and all other ſurrounding circumſtances : theſe things 
mult neceſſarily be taken into our view, in order to determine whe- 
ther the action, which is indifferent in itſelf, be either lawful or un- 
lawful, good or evil, wiſe or fooliſh, decent or indecent, proper ol 
improper, as it is ſo circumſtantiated. _ ; 

t me give a plain inſtance for the illuſtration of this maticr 


Mario kil's a dog, which confidered merely in it{elf, ſeems to be an 


bro 
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indifferent action: now the dog was Timon's and not his own; this 
makes it look unlawful. But Timon bid him do it; this gives it an 
appearance of lawfulneſs again. It was done at church, and in 
time of divine ſervice : thele circumſtances added, caſt on it an air 
of irre!igion. But the dog flew at Mario, and put him in danger of 
his life; thts relieves the ſeeming impiety of the action. Yet Ma- 
rio might have eſcaped by flying thence ; therefore the action ap- 
pears to be improper. But the dog was known to be mad ; this 
further cicumitance makes it almoſt neceſſary that the dog ſhould 
be ſlain, left he might worry the aſſembly, and do much miſchief. 
Yet again, Mario killed him with a piſtol, which he happened to 
have in his pocket ſince yeſterday's journey, now hereby the whole 
ae rg "es was terrified and diſcompoled, and divine ſervice was 
en off; this catries an appearance of great indecency and im- 
propriety in it: but after all, when we confider a further circum- 
ſtance, that Mario being thus violently aſſaulted by a mad dog had 
no way of eſcape, and had no other weapon about him, it ſeems to 
take away all the colours of impropriety, indecency or unlawfulneſs, 
and to allow that the preſervation of one or many lives will juſtify 
the act as wiſe and good. Now all theſe concurrent appendices of 
the action ought to be ſurveyed, in order to pronounce with juſtice 
and truth concerning it: s 
Theze are a multitude of human actions in private life, in domeſtic 
effuirs, in trafſic, in civil government, in courts of juſtice, in ſchools of learn - 
ing, c. which have fo many complicated circumitances, aſpects 
and fituations, with regard to time and place, perfons and things, 
that it is impoſſible for any one to paſs a right judgment concerning 


them, without entering into moſt of theſe circumſtances, and ſur- 


veying them extenſively, and comparing and balancing them all a- 


right. 


Whence by the way, I may take occaſion to ſay, how many 
thouſands there are who take upon them to paſs their cenſures on 
the perſonal and the domeſtic actions of others, who pronounce 
boldly on the affairs of the public, and determine the juftice or 
madneſs, the wiſdom or folly of national a miniſtrations, of peace 
and war, &c. whom neither God nor men ever qualified for ſuch a 
poſt of judgment? they were not capable of entering into the nu- 
merous concurring ſprings of action, nor had they ever taken a ſur- 
vey of the twentieth part of the circumſtances which were neceſ- 
ſary for ſuch judgments or cenſures. 

lt is the narrowneſs of our minds, as well as the vices of the will, 
that oftentimes prevents us from taking a full view of all the com- 
plicated and concurring appendices that belong to human actions: 
thence it comes to paſs that there is fo little right judgment, ſo little 
juſtice, prudence, or decency, practiſed among the bulk of man- 
kind; thence ariſe infinite reproaches and cenſures, alike fooliſh 
and unrighteous. You fee therefore how needful and happy a 
thing it is, to be poſleſt of ſome meaſure of this amplitude of foul, 


in order to make us very wiſe, or knowing, or juſt, or prudent, or 


happy. | : 

I confeſs this ſort of amplitude or capacity of mind is in a great 

meaſure the gift of nature, for ſome are born with much more ca- 

pacious ſouls than others. The genius of ſome perſons is ſo poor 

and limited, that they can hardly take in the connexion of two or 
LL 2 | 
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three propoſitions unleſs it be in matters of ſenſe, and which they 


ſtudies : it is hard for them to diſcern the difference betwixt right 
and wrong in matters of reaſon on any abſtracted ſubjects; thele 
ought never to {et up for ſcholars, but apply themſelves to thoſe arts 
and profeſſions of lite which are to be learnt at an caſier rate, by ſlow 
. degrees and daily experience. 
thers have a ſoul a little more capacious, and they can take in 
the connexion of a few propoſitions pretty well; but if the chain 
of conſequences be a littie prolix, here they ſtick and ate con- 
founded. It perſons of this make ever devete themſelvcs to ſci- 
ence, they thould be well aflured of a folid and ſtrong conſtitution 
of body, and well refolved to bear the fatigue of hard labour and 
diligence in ftudy : if the iron be blunt, king Solomon tells us we M 
put to more firength. | 
But, in the third place, there are ſome of fo bright and happy a 
genius, and ſo ample a mind, that they can take in a long train of 
propoſitions, it aut at once, yet in a very few moments, and judge 
well concerning the dependence of them. They can ſurvey a va- 
riety of complicated ideas without fatigue or diſturbance ; and a 
number of truths offering themſelves as it were in one view to their 
underſtanding, doth not perplex or confound them. 't his makes a 
great man. Now though there may be much owing to nature in 
this caſe, yet experience aſſures us that even a lower degree of this 
capacity and extent of thought may be increaſed by diligence and 
application, by frequent exerciſe, and the obſervation of tuch rules 
as theſe. | 
I. Labour by all means to gain an attentive and patient temper of mind, a 
power of confirming and fixing your thoughts fo long on any one 
appointed ſubject, tiil you have ſurveyed it on every fide and in 


ties, and relations, effects and conſequences of it. He whole 
thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, and cannot be fixed at- 
tentively to a few ideas ſuccethvely, will never be able to ſurvey 
many and various objects diſtinctly at once, but will certainly be 
overwhelmed and confounded with the multiplicity of them. Ihe 
rules for fixing the attention in the former chapter are proper to be 
conſulted here. 7 

II. A4ccuftom yourſelf to clear and diſtinct ideas in every thing you think of. 
Be not ſatisfied with obſcure and contuſed conceptions of things, 
eſpecially where clearer may be obtained: for one ob{cure or con- 
fuſed idea, eſpecially if it be of great importance in the queſtion, 
intermingled with many clear ones, and placed in its variety of at- 
pects towards them, will be in danger of ſpreading contuſion over 
the whole ſcene of ideas, and thus may have an unhappy influence 
to overwhelm the underſtanding, with darkneſs, and pervert the 
judgment. A little black 23 will thamefully tinfture aud ſpoil 
twenty gay colours. Conſider yet further, that if you content your- 
ſelf frequently with words inflead ideas, or with cloudy und conjuſed na- 
tions of things, how impenetrable will that darknefts be, and how vaſt 
and endiefs that confuſion which muſt ſurround and involve the un- 
derſtanding, when many of theſe obſcure and confuſed ideas come 


form a clear and juſt judgment about them, 
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notions : take every oppurtunity to add ſometliiug to your ſtock ; 


„ as ——_ 


have learnt by experience; they are utterly unfit tor ſpeculative 


every ſituation, and run through the ſeveral powers, parts, proper- 


to be ſet h. fore the foul at once? and how impothbie will it be to 


III. Uj all diligence to acquire and treaſure up a large flore of ideas and 
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and by frequent recollection tix them in your memory: nothing 
tends to contirm and enlarge the memory like a frequent review of 
its potleffions, then the brain being well furniſhed with various tra- 
ces, fignatures and images, will have a rich treaſure always ready 
to be propoſed or offered to the foul, when it directs its thoughts to- 
wards any particular ſubject. This will gradually give the mind a 
faculty of furveying many objects at once; as a room that is richly 
adorned and hung round with a great variety of pictures, ſtrikes the 
ere almoſt at once with all that variety, eſpecially if they have been 
well furveyed one by one at firſt: this makes it habitual and more 
caly to the inhabitants to take in many of thoſe painted ſcenes with 
aſingle glance or two, Here note, that by acquiring a rich treaſure 
of notions, 1 do not mean only ſingle ideas, but alfo propohtions, 
obſervations and experiences, with reaſonings and arguments upon 
the various ſubjects that occur among natural or moral, common or 
ſacred affairs ; that when you are called to Juoge concerning any 
queſtion, you will have ſome principles of truth, ſome uſe ful axioms 
and obtervatious always ready at hand to direct and aſſiſt your 
judgment. ET | 
1 . It is neceſſary that we ſhould as far as poſſible entertain and lay up our 
duily new ideas, in a regular order, and range tre=equiſitions of our 
louls under proper heads, whether of divinity, law, phyſics, mathe- 
matics, morality, politics, trade, domeſtic life, civility, decency, Fc. 
whether of Cauie, effect, ſubſtance, mode, power, property, body, 
ſpirit, c. we thould inure our minds to method _ order continu- 
ally; and when we take in any freth ideas, occurrences and obſer- 
vations, we thould difpoſe of them in their proper places, and ſee 
how they ſtand and agree with the reſt of our notions on the fame 
ſubject: as a ſcholar would diſpoſe of a new book on a proper ſhelf 
among its Kindred authors; or as an officer at the poit-houfe in 
London diſpoſes of every letter he takes in, placing it in the box that 
belongs to the proper road or county. In any of theſe caſes if things 
lay in a heap, the addition of any new object would increaſe the 
cntution ; but method gives a ſpeedy and thort furvey of them 
wih caſe and pleaſure. Method is of admirable advantage to keep 
bur ideas from a confuſed mixture, and to preferve them ready for 
every uſe, The ſcience of ontology, which diſtributes all beings, and 
althe affections of being, whether abjolute or relative, under proper claſ- 
is of good ſervice to keep our intellectual acquiſitions in ſuch or- 
er, as that the mind may ſurvey them at once. 

V. As method is neceſſary for the improvement of the mind, in 
order to make your treaſure of ideas moſt uſeful ; ſo in all your fur 
"er purſuits of truth and acquirement of rational knowledge, obſerve a regu- 
progrefice method. Begin with the moſt ſimple, eaſy and obvious 
wens; then by degrees ſoin two, and three, and more of them to- 
eller thus the complicated ideas growing up under your eye 
id obſervation, will not give the ſame confuſion of thought as they 
ould do if they were all offered to the mind at once, without your 
ierving the original and formation of them. An eminent ex- 
"ple of this appears in the ſtudy of arithmetic. If a ſcholar juſt 
mitted into the ſchool obſerves his maſter performing an opèra- 

"n in the rule of diviſion, his head is at once, diſturbed and con- 
wunde with the manitold compariſons of the numbers of the divi- 
4 and dividend, and the multiplication of the one and ſubtraction of 
ere the other; but if he begin regularly at addition, and fo pro- 

cd by ſubtraction and multiplication, he will then in a fe- weeks 
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be able to take in an intelligent ſurvey of all thoſe operations in di- 
vithon, and to practiſe them himielt with eaſe and pleaſure, each of 
which at füt teemed all intricacy and confuſion. 

An illuſtration of the like nature may be borrowed from geometry 
and algebra, and other mathematical practices: how cafily does 
an expert geometrician with one glance of his eve, take ina | 
complicated diagram made up of many lines and circles, angles, | 
and arches ? How readily does he judge of it, whether the demon. | 
ftiration deſigned by it be true or falſe ? It was by degrees he arrived 
«t this ſtretch of underitanding ; he began with a fingle line ora 
point ; he joined two lines in an angle; he advanced ! triangle 
and ſquare, polygons and circles; thus the powers of his under- i 
ſtanding were ſtretched and augmented daily, till by diligence and ſ 


regular application he acquired this extenſive faculty of mind, But p 
tis advantage does not belong only to mathematical learning. If we 
apply ourſelves at firſt in any fcience to clear and fingle ideas, and a 
never hurry ourſelves on to the following and more complicated p 
parts of knowledge till we thoroughly underftand the toregoing, 0 
we may practiſe the ſame method of enlarging the cupucitiy of the joul W 
with tucceis in any one of the ſciences, or in the affairs of lite and WF ac 
religion. | | m 
Beginning with 4, B, C, and making ſyllables out of letters, and al 
words out of ſyllables, bas been the foundation of all that glorious in 
fuperſtrufture of arts and fences which have enriched the minds and WF n 
Ebraries of the learned world in ſeveral ages. Theſe are the firſt Wi pr 
tteps by which the ample and capacious ſows among mankind have *. 
arrived at that prodigious extent of knowledge; which renders them m. 
the wonder and glory of the nation where they live. 'Though Pao wi 
and Cicero, Deſcartes and Mr. Boyle, Mr. Locke and vir Bil the 
Haac Newton, were doubtleſs favoured by nature with a genius of 
uncummon amplitude; yet in their early years and firſt attempts of WI It: 
tcience, this was but limited and narrow in compariſon of what they he: 
attained at laſt. But how vaſt and capacious were thoſe powers WF the 
which they afterwards acquired by patient attention and watchful f cal 
obſervation, by the purſuit of clear ideas and regular method of WM the 
thinking, Oe rea 
VI. Another means of acquiring this amplitude and eapacity of os 
ea 


mind, is a perujal of difficult entangled queſtions, and of the Solutzon of then 
in ing ſcience, Speculative and caſuiſtical divinity will furniſh us ver! 
with many ſuch caſes and controverſies. There are ſome ſuch dit- WW ſoul 
ficutties in reconciling ſeveral parts of the epiſtles of St. Paul fel. 
ting to the Jewiſh law and the Chuiſtian goſpel; a bappy ſolution BI fror 
whereof will require ſuch an extenfive view of things, and the fe. 
ding of theſe happy ſolutions will enlarge this faculty in younget 
ſtudents. In morals and political ſubjects, Puftendort's Law of Na- and 
ture and Nations, and ſeveral determinations therein, will promote min 
the ſame amplitude of mind. An attendance on public trials an a dit 
arguments in the civil courts of juſtice, will be of good advantage 
for this purpoſe, and after a man has ſtudied the general pripcip es 
of the law of nature and the laws of England in proper books, 
reading the reports of adjudged caſes, collected by men of great.” 
gacity and judgment, will richly improve his mind toward cee 
this de ſirable amplitude and extent of thought, and more eſpecial 
in perſons of that profeſſion. 
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CHAP. XVII. Improving the Memory. 
Mewory is a diſtin& faculty of the mind of man, very dif- 


ferent from perception, judgment and reaſoning, and its otber 
powers. Then we are ſaid to remember any thing, when the idea of at 
ariſes in the mind with a conſciouſneſs at the ſume time that we have had tits 
idea before. Our memory is our natural power of retaining what 
we learn, and of recalling it on every occaſion. Therefore we 


can never be ſaid to remember any thing, whether it he ideas or 


propoſitions, words or things, notions or arguments, of which we 
have nv. had ſome former idea or perception, either by /#zj or 
imagination, thought or refleftton ; but whatſoever we learn from ob- 
ſervation, books or converſation, &c. it muſt all be laid up and 
preſerved in the memory, if we would make it really uſcful. 

So neceſſary and ſo excellent a faculty is the memory of man, that 
all other abilities of the mind borrow from hence their beauty and 
perfection: for other capacities of the foul are almoſt v{{lefs with- 
out this. To what purpoſe are all our Jabours in knowledge and 
wiſdom, if we want memory to preſerve and uſe whet we have 
acquired? What fignity all other intellectual or ſpiritual improve- 
ments, if they are loft as ſoon as they are obtained? It is memory 
alone that enriches the mind, by preſerving what our labour and 
Induſtry daily collect. In a word, there can be neither knowledge, 
nor arts, nor ſciences without memory : nor can there be any im- 
provement of mankind in virtue or morals, or the practice of religion 
without the afiſtance and influence of this power. Without me- 
mory the ſou! of man would be but a poor deſtitute naked being, 
with an everiaſting blank ſpread over it, except the fleeting ideas of 
the preſent moment. 


Memory is very uſeful to thoſe who ſpeak, as well as to thoſe who learn. ' 


t aſſiſts the teacher and the orator, as well as the ſcholar or the 
hearer. The beſt ſpeeches and inſtructions are almoſt Joſt, if 
thoſe who hear them immediately forget them. And thoſe who are 
called to ſpeak in public are much better heard and accepted, When 
they can deliver their difcourſe by the help of a lively genius and a 
ready memory, than when they are forced to read all that they 
would communicate to their hearers. Reading is certainly a 
heavier way of the conveyance of our ſentiments; and there are 
very few mere readers, who have the felicity of penetrating the 
foul and awakening the paſſions of thoſe who hear, by ſuch a grace 
and power of oratory, as the man who ſeems to talk every word 
from his very heart, and pours out the riches of his own knowledge 
upon the people round about him by the help of a free and copious 
memory, This gives life and ſpirit to every thing that is ſpoken, 
and has a natural tendency to make a deeper impreſſion on the 
minds of men: it awakens the dulleſt ſpirits, cauſes them to receive 
a diſcourſe with more affection and pleaſure, and adds a fingular 
grace and excellency both to the perſon and his oration. | 
good judgment, and a good memory are very different qualifications. 
Aperſon may have a very ſtrong, capacious, and retentive memory, 
where the judgment is very poor and weak; as ſometimes it happens 
in thoſe who are but one degree above an idiot, who have manifeſt- 


ed an amazing ſtrength and extent of memory, but have hardly 


en able to join or disjoin two or three ideas in a wiſe and happy 
manner, to make a ſolid rational propoſition, There have been 
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inſtances of others who have had but a very tolerable power gf 


memory, yet their judgment has been of a much 1uperivr degree, ad 
juſt and wiſe, folid and excellent. C 
Yet it mult be acknowledged, that where a happy memory iz tl 
found in any perſon, there is one good foundation laid for a wife b. 
and juſt judgment of things, whereſoever the natural genius has el 
any thing of ſagacity and brightneſs to make a right uſe of it, 4 ul 
good judgment mult always in ſome meaſure depend upon a ſurvey pl 
and compariſon of ſeveral things together in the mind, and deter. pe 
mining the truth of ſome doubtful propoſition by that furvey and re 
compariſon. When the mind has, as it were, ſet all thole various cl 
| objects preſent before it, which are neceſſary to form a true propy- N 
I fition or judgment concerning any thing, it then determines that hi 
i: ſuch and ſuch ideas are to be joined or disjoined, to be affirmed or re 
3 denied; and this in a conſiſtency and correſpondence with ail thoſe th 
it other ideas or propoſitions which any way relate or belong to the an 
i fame ſubject. Now there can be no ſuch comprehenſive ſurvey of WM te. 
134 many things without a tolerable degree of memory; it is by re- me 
+3 viewiag things paſt we learn to judge of the future: and it happens th 
TY ſometimes, that if one needful or important ſubject or idea be ab- na 
TY ſent, the judgment concerning the thing eaquired will thereby bis 
+#4 become falſe or miſtaken. Wl 
134 You will enquire then, How comes it to paſs, that there are ſome ex 
FE perſons who appear in the world of buſineſs as well as in the vo 
5 J wo:id of learning, to have a good judgment, and have acquired the In 
4 juſt character of prudence and wiſdom, and yet have neither 3 ; 
328 bright genius, nor ſagacity of thought, nor a very happy memory, 10 in 
37 that they cannot ſet before their minds at once a large ſcene of be: 
| ideas, in order to pals a judgment. | Tec 
me” Now we may learn from Penſoroſo ſome account of this difficulty, we 
4. You ſhall ſcarcely ever find this man forward in judging and wr. 
1 determining things propoſed to him: but he always takes time, and me 
1 delays, and ſuſpends, and ponders things maturely, before he | 
Z} paſſes his judgment: then he practiſes a flow meditation, ruminates fur 
14 on the ſubject, and thus perhaps in two or three nights and days cal 
4 rouſes 3 awakens thoſe ſeveral ideas, one after another as he can, hug 
FY which are neceſſary in order to judge right of the thing propoſed, ſel 
'F2 and makes them pats before his review in ſucceſſion: this be doth thej 
14 to relieve the want both of a quick ſagacity of thought, and lan 
"2% of a ready memory and ſpeedy recollection; and this caution Af 
16 and praQtice, lays the foundation of his juſt judgment and wile con- 1 
121 duct. He ſurveys well before he judges. 5 we; 
#4 Whence I cannot but take occaſion to infer one good rule of * 


advice, to perſons of higher as well as lower genius, and of large as 5 
well as narrow memories, viz. That they do not too hajily pronounce K 
concerning matters of doubt or enquiry, where there is not an urgent necgſſi 


of "preſent action. The bright genius is ready to be ſo forward as exe 
often betrays itſelf into great errors in judgment, ſpeech and col, ** 
duct, without a continual guard upon itfelf, and uting the bridle of _— 
the tongue. And it is by this delay and precaution, that man) 4 ke: 
perſon of much lower natural abilities, ſhall often exce} perſons 11 
the brighteſt genius in wiſdom and prudence. ; hy 
It is often found, that a tine genius bas but feeble memo1y: for he 
where the genius is bright, and the imagination vivid, the power 0 But 


memory may be too much neglected and loſe its improvement. An loſt 
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active fancy readily wanders over a multitude of objects, and is 
continually entertaining itſelf with new flying images; it runs 
through a number of new ſcenes or new pages with pleaſure, 
but without due attention, and ſeldom ſuffers itfelf to dwell long 
enough upon any one of them to make a deep impreſſion thereof 


upon the mind and commit it to laſting remembrance. This is one 


lain and obvious reaſon, why there are ſome perſons of very bright 
parts and active ſpirits, who have but ſhort and narrow powers of 
remembrance; for having riches of their own, they are not ſoli- 
citous to Borrow. | 

And as ſuch a quick and various fancy and invention may be ſome 
hindrance to the attention and memory, ſo a mind of a good 


retentive ability, and which is ever crowding its memory with 


things which it learns and reads continually, may prevent, reſtrain 
and cramp the invention itſelf. The memory of Lectorides, is ever 
ready upon all occaſions to offer to his mind ſomething out of other 
men's writings or converſations, and 1s preſenting him with the 
thoughts of other perſons perpetually: thus the man who had 
naturally a good flowing invention, does not ſuffer himſelf to purſue 
his own thoughts. Some perſons who have been bleſt by nature 
with ſagacity and no contemptible genius, have too often forbid the 
exerciſe of it, by tying themſelves down to the memory of the 
volumes they have read, and the ſentiments of other men contained 
in them. | | . 

Where the memory has been almoſt conſtantly employing itſelf 
in ſcraping together new acquirements, and where there has not 
been a judgment ſufficient to diſtinguiſh what things were fit to be 
recommended and treaſured up in the memory, and what things 
were idle, uſeleſs, or needleſs, the mind has been filled with a 
wretched heap and hotch-potch of words, or ideas, and the ſoul 
may be ſaid to have had large poſſeſſions, but no true riches. 

| have read in ſome of Me. Milton's writing a very beautiful 
mile, whereby he repreſents the books of the fathers, as they are 
called in the chriſtian church. Whatfoever, ſaith he, old Time with tus 
huge drag-net has conzeyed down to us along the ftream of ages, whether it be 
ſhells or ſhell-fiſh, jewels or pebbles, ſticks or raus, ſea weeds or mud, 
tieſt are the ancients, theſe are the fathers, The caſe is much the 
ſame with the memorial poſſeſſions of the greateſt part of mankind. 


| A few uſeful things perhaps, mixed and confounded with many 


triles and all manner of rubbiſh, fill up their memories and com- 
pole their intellectual poſlefſions. It is a great happineſs therefore 
to diſtinguiſh things aright, and to lay up nothing in the memory 
but what has ſome juſt value in.it, and is worthy to be numbered as 
a part of our treaſure. | 5 x3 
Whatſoever improvements are to the mind of man from the wiſe 
exercile of his own reaſoning powers, theſe may be called his 
proper manufactures; and whatſoever he borrows from abroad 
theſe may be termed his foreign treaſures : both together make a 
wealthy and happy mind. How many excellent judgments and 
reaſonings are framed in the mind of a man of wiſdom and ſtudy in 
a length of years? How many worthy and admirable. notions has 
he been poſſeſſed of in life, both by his own reaſonings and by 
is prudent and laborious collections in the courſe of his reading? 
ut alas! how many thouſands of them vaniſh away again and are 
Tx empty air, for want of a ſtronger and more retentive 
VI. MM | 7 
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memory? When a youg practitioner of the law was once faid 90 
conteſt a point of debate with that great lawyer in the laſt age, 
Serjeant Maynard, he is reported to have anſwered him, Au, 
young man, I have forgotten much more law than ever thou haft learnt 
or read. | SY 
What an unknown and unſpeakable happineſs would it be to x 
man of judgment, and who is engaged in the purſuit of knowledge, 
if he had but a power of ſtamping all his own beſt ſentiments upon 
his memory in fome indelible characters; and if he could but 
imprint every valuable paragraph and ſentiment of the moiſt excel 
lent authors he has read, upon his mind, with the ſame ſpeed and 
facility with which he read them? If a man of good genius and 
ſagacity could but retain and ſurvey all thoſe numerous, thole wiſe 
and beautiful ideas at once, which have ever paſled through his 
thoughts upon any one ſubject, how admirably would he be fur. 
niſhed to paſs a juſt judgment about all preſent objects and occurren- 
ces? What a glorious entertainment and pleaſure would fill and 
felicitate his fpirit, if he could graſp all theſe in a ſingle ſurvey: as 
the ikilful eye of a painter runs over a fine and complicated piece of 
hiftory wrought by a Titian or a Raphael, views the whole ſcene 
at once, and feeds himſelf with the extenfive delight? But theſe 
are joys thatdo not belong to mertality. 
hus far I have indulged ſome loofe and unconnected thoughts 
and remarks with regard to the different powers of uit, memory, and 
Judgment. For it was very difficult to throw them into a regulat 
form or method without more room. Let us now with more 
regularity treat of the memory alone. 
Though the memory be a natural faculty of the mind of man, 
and belongs to ſpirits which are not incarnate, yet it is greatly 
athited or hindered, and much diversified by the brain or the 
animal nature to which the ſoul is united in this preſent ſtate. Su 
what part of the brain that is, wherein the images of things he trea- 
fured up, is very hard for us to determine with certainty. It is 
moſt probable that thoſe very fibres, pores or traces of the brain, 
which afhft at the firſt idea or perception of any object, are the 
fame which aſſiſt alſo at the recollection of it: and then it will 
follow that the memory has no ſpecial part of the brain devoted to 
Ks own ſervice, but uſes all thoſe parts in general, which ſubſerve 
our ſenſations as well as our thinking and reaſoning powers. 
As the memory grows and improves in young perſons. from their 
childhood, and decays in old age, fo it may be increaſed by art and 
labour, and pop exerciſe ; or it may be injured and quite ſpoile 
by floth, or by a diſeafe, or a ftroke on the head. There are fome 
reaſonings on this ſubje&, which make it evident, that the 2 
neſs of a memory depends in a great degree upon the confiſtence 
and the temperature of that part of the brain, which is a pointed 
to aſſiſt the exerciſe of all our ſenfible and intellectual faculties. 
So for inſtance, in children; they perceive and forget an hundred 
things in an hour; the brain is fo ſoft, that it receives immediately 
all impreffions like water or liquid mud, and retains ſcarcely any of 
them: all the traces, forms or images which are drawn there, ate 
immediately effaced or cloſed up again, as thougy you wrote with 
your finger on the furface of a river or on a veſlef of oil. 
On the contrary, in oldage, men have a very feeble remembrance 
of things that were done of late, that is, the ſame day or wee 
or year; the brain is grown ſo hard, that the preſent images 
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or ſtrokes make little or no impreſſion, and therefore they imme- 
diately vaniſh: Priſco in his ſeventy-eighth year, will tell ! 
ſtories of things done when he was in the battle at the Boyne, almo 
tifty years ago, and whea he ſtudied at Oxford ſeven. years before ; 
tor theſe impreſſions were made when the brain was more ſuſceptive 
of them; and they have been deeply engraven at the proper ſeaſon, 
and therefore they remain. But words or things which he lately 
ſpoke or did, they are immediately forgotten, becauſe the brain is 
now grown more dry and ſolid in its confiſtence, and receives not 
much more imprethon, than if you wrote with your finger on a 
floor of clay, or a plaiſtered wall. 

But in the middle ſtage of life, or it may be from fifteen to fifty 

ears of age, the memory is generally in its happieſt ſtate, the 
brain ealily receives and long retains the images and traces which 
are impreſſed upon it, and the natural ſpirits are more active to 
range theſe little infinite unknown tigures of things in, their proper 
cells or cavities, to preſerve and recolle& them. Whatſoever 
therefore keeps the brain in its beſt temper and conſiſtence, may 
be a help to preſerve the memory: but exceſs of wine or luxury of 
any kind, as well as exceſs in the ſtudies of learning or the buſt- 
neſſes of life, may overwhelm the memory, by overſtraining and 
weakening the fibres of the brain, overwaſting the ſpirits, injuring 
the true conſiſtence of that tender ſubſtance; and confounding the 
images that are laid up there. | 

A good memory has theſe ſeveral qualifications, 1: It is ready to 
receive and admit with great eaſe, the various ideas both of words and 
things which are learned or taught. 2. Jt is large and copious to 
treaſure up theſe ideas in great number and variety. 3. It ts frong 
and durable to retain for a conſiderable time thoſe words or thoughts 
which are committed to it. 4. It is faithful and active to fuggeſt and 
recolle& upon every proper occaſion, all thoſe words or thoughts 
which have been recommended to its care; or treaſured up in it. 
Now in every one of theſe qualifications a memory may be injured, 
or may be improved: yet I thall not infiſt diſtinctly on theſe par- 
ticulars, but only in general propoſe a few rules or direQtions, 
whereby this noble faculty of memory in all its branches and 
qualifications may be preſerved or affiſted, arid ſhew what are the 
practices that both by reaſon and experience have been found of 
happy influence to this purpoſe. HR 
There is one great and general direction which belongs to the 
Improvement of other powers as well as of the memory, and that is, 
to keep it always in due and proper exerciſe, Many acts by degrees form 
a habit, and thereby the ability or power is ftrengthened and made 
more ready to appear again in action. Our memories ſhould be 
uſed and inured from childhood to bear a moderate quantity of 
knowledge let into them early, and they will thereby become . 
{trong for uſe and ſervice. As any limb well and duly exerciſed 
zrows {tronger, the nerves of the body are corroborated thereby. 

lilo took up a calf, and daily carried it on his ſhoulders: as the 
calf grew, his ſtrength grew allo, and he at laſt arrived at firmneſs 
of joints enough to bear the bull. | 
Our memories will be in a great meaſure moulded and formed; improved or 
ured, according to the exerciſe of them.” It we never uſe themthey will 
be almoſt loſt. Thoſe who are wont to converſe or read about a few. 
things only will but retain a few in their memory : thoſe who ate 
M M 2 
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uſed to remember things but for an hour, and charge their me. 
mories with it no longer, will retain them but an hour before they 
vaniſh, and let words be remembered as well as things, that ſo you 
may acquire a copia verborum as well as rerum, and be more ready ty 
expreſs your mind on all occaſions. | 

et there ſhould be a caution given in ſome caſes: the memory 
of a child, or any infirm perſon, ſhould not be overburdened, for 
a limb or a joint may be overſtrained by being too much loaded, and 
its natural power never to be recovered. "Teachers thould wilely 
judge of the power and conſtitution of youth, and impoſe no more 
on them than they are able to bear with cheerfulneſs and im- 
provement. And particularly they ſhould take care, that the 
memory of the learner be not too much crowded with a tumultous heap or over- 
bearing multitude of documents or ideas at any one time : this is the way to 
remember nothing; one idea effaces another. An over-greedy 
_ graſp does not retain the largeſt handful. But it is the excrcite of 
memory with a due moderation, that is one-general rule towards the 
improvement of it. The particular rules are ſuch as thele : 

1. Due attention and diligence to learn and know tings which we 
would commit to our remembrance, is a rule of great neceſſity in 
this caſe, When the attention is ſtrongly fixed to any particular 
ſubject, all that is ſaid concerning it, makes a deeper impreſſion 
upon the mind. There are ſome perſons who complain they can- 
not remember divine or human diſcourfes which they hear, when 
in truth their thoughts are wandering half the time, or they hear 
with ſuch coldneſs and indifferency and a trifling temper of ſpirit, 
that it is no wonder the things which are read or ſpoken make but a 
flight impreſſion on the brain, and get no firm footing in the ſeat of 
memory, but ſoon vaniſh and are loſt. 

It is needful therefore, if we would maintain a long remembrance 
of the things which we read or hear, that we ſhould engage our 
delight and pleaſure in thoſe jubjes, and ule the other methods which 
are before preſcribed, in order to fix the attention. Sloth, indolence, 
and idleneß, will no more bleſs the mind with intellectual riches, 
than it will fill the hand with gain, the field with corn, or the purſe 
with treaſure. Let it be added alſo, that not only the ſlothful and 
the negligent deprive themſelves of proper knowledge for the fur- 


niture of their memory, but ſuch as appear to have active ſpirits, 
who are ever ſkimming over the ſurface of things with a volatile 


remper, will fix nothing in their mind. Vario will ſpend whole 
mornings in running over looſe and unconnected pages, and will 
freth curioſity is ever glancing over new words and ideas that ſtrike 
his preſent fancy: he is fluttering over a thouſand objects of art and 
{cience, and yet treaſures up but little knowledge, there muſt be 
the labour and the diligence of cloſe attention to particular ſubjects 
of thought and enquiry, which only can impreſs what we read 0r 
think of upon the remembering faculty in man. | 

2. Clear and difiint apprehenfion of the things which we commit 10 
memory, is neceſſary, in order to make them ſtick and dwell there. 
If we would remember words, or learn the names of perſons 0! 
things, we ſhould have them recommended to our memory Þ) 
clear and diſtinct pronunciation, ſpelling or writing. If we would treaſure 
up the ideas of things, notions, propoſitions, arguments an 
ſciences, theſe ſhould be recommended allo to our memory ÞY 
a clear and diſtind perception of them. Faint glimmering and contule 
ideas will vaniſh like images ſeen in twilight. Every thing which 
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we learn, ſhould be conveyed to the underſtanding in the plaineſt 
expreſſions without any ambiguity, that we may not miſtake what 
we deſire to remember. This is a general rule whether we would 
employ the memory about words or things: though it muſt be 
confeſt, that mere ſounds and words are much harder to get by 
heartthan the knowledge of things and real images. | 

For this reaſon take hecd (as I have often before warned) that you 
do not take up with words inſtead of things, nor mere ſounds inſtead of 
real ſentiments and ideas, Many a lad forgets what has been 
taught him, merely becauſe he never well underſtood it; he never 
clearly and diſtinctly took in the meaning of thoſe ſounds and 
lyllables which he was required to get by heart. This is one true 
reaſon why boys make ſo poor a proficiency in learning the Latin 
tongue, under maſters who teach them by grammars and rules 
written in Latin, of which I have ſpoken before. And this 1s a 
common caſe with children when they learn their catechiſms in 
their early days. The language and the ſentiments conveyed in 
thoſe catechiſms are far above the underſtanding of creatures of 
that age, and they have no tolerable ideas under the words. This 
makes the an{wers much harder to be remembered, and in truth 
they learn nothing but words without ideas; and if they are ever ſo 
perfect in repeating the words, yet they know nothing of divinity. 

And for this reaſon it is a neceſſary rulE in teaching children the 
principles of religion, that they ſhould be expreſſed in tery plain, eaſy, 
und familiar words, brought as low as poſſible down to their under- 
ſtandings, according to their different ages and capacities, and 
thereby they will obtain ſome uſeful knowledge when the words are 
treaſured up in their memory, becauſe at the ſame time they will 
treature up thoſe divine ideas too. | 

3, Method and regularity in the things we commit to memory, is neceſ- 
ſary, in order to make them take more effectual poſſeſſion of the 
mind, and abide there long. As much as ſyſtematical learning is 
decried by fome vain and humorous triflers of the age, it is cer- 


tainly the happieſt way to furniſh the mind with a variety of know- 


ledge. 

Whatſbever you would truſt to your memory let it be diſpoſed in a 
proper method, connected well together, and referred to diftinet and par- 
licular heads or claſſes boti general and particular. An apothecary's boy 
will much ſooner learn all the medicines in his maſter's ſhop, when 
they are ranged in boxes or on ſhelves according to their diſtinct 
natures, whether herbs, drugs, or minerals, whether leaves or roots, 
whether chymical or galenical preparations, whether fimple or 
compound, &c. and when they are placed in ſome order according 
to their nature, their Huidity, or their confiſtence, &c. in phials, 
bottles, gallipots, cates, drawers, &c. So the genealogy of a 
amily is more eaſily learnt when you begin at ſome great grand- 
lather as the root, and diſtinguiſh the ſtock, the large boughs the 
leſſer branches, the twigs, and the buds, till you come down to the 
pretent intants of the houſe. And indeed all forts of arts and 
[ciences taught in a method ſomething of this Kind, are more hap- 


| Plly committed to the mind or memory. 


might give another plain fimile to confirm the truth of this. 
Vhat horſe or carriage can take up and bear away all the yanous, 
ude and unwieldy loppings of a branchy tree at once? But if they 


ae divided yet further, ſo as to be laid cloſe, and bound up in a 
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more uniform manner into ſeveral faggots, perhaps thoſe loppings 
may be all carried as one fingle load or burden. 

the mutual dependance of things on each other, helps the memory of both, 
A wite connection of the parts of a diſcourſe in a rational method 
gives great advantage to the reader or hearer, in order tov his re. 
membrance of it, Therefore many mathematical demonſtrations 
in a long train may be remembered much better than a heap of 
tentences which have no connexion. The book of Proverbs, at 
jeaſt from the tenth chapter and onwards, is much harder to 
remember, than the book of Pſalms for this reaſon; and ſome 
citiitians have told me, that they remember what is written in the 
epiſtle to the Romans, and that to the Hebrews, much better than 
many others of the ſacred epiſtles, becauſe there is more exad 
method and connexion obſerved in them. | 
lie that would learn to remember a ſermon which he hears 
{ſhould acquaint himſelf by degrees with the method in which the 
fereral iniportant parts of il are delivered. It is a certain fault in a 


multitude of preachers, that they utterly neglect method in their 
harangues: or at leaſt they refule to render their method viſible and 10 


ſeuſible to the hearers. One would be tempted to think it was for 
tear leit their auditors ſhould remember too much of their fermons, c 
and prevent their preaching them three or four times over: but! , 
have candout enough to perſuade myſelf, that the true reaſon is, 


they imagine it to be a more modiſh way of preaching without ol. 
particulars; I am ſure it is a much more uſeleſs one. And it rk 


would be of great adyantage both to the ſpeaker and hearer, to have leq 
diſcourſes for the pulpit caſt into a plain and eaſy method, and the 5 


{ 

_ reaſv.s ur inferences ranged in a proper order, and that under the . 
words, in, ſecondly, and thirdly, however they may be now fancied will 

to ſound unpolite or unfathionable: but archbiſhop Tillotſon did 4 
not think ſo in his days. - | FM 
4. A frequent review and careful repetition of the things we would al - 
tearn, and an abridgment of them in a narrow compaſs for this end, has in 
a great influence to fix them in the memory: therefore it is that the ras 
rules of grammar, and uſeful examples of the variation of words, 02 
and the peculiar forms of ſpeech in any language, are ſo often "_ 


appointed by the maſter as leſſons for the ſcholar to be frequently 


repeated; and they are contracted into tables for frequent review, 'n a 
that what is not fixed in the mind at firſt, may be ſtamped upon the ſble 
memory by a perpetual ſurvey and rehearſal. = hs 

Repetition is ſo very uſeful a practice, that Mnemon, even from hu 5 i 
youth to his old age, never read a book without making ſome ſmall Fab 
points, daſhes or hooks in the margin, to mark what parts of the . 8 
d iſcoutſe were proper for a review: and when he came to the en 5 
of a ſection or chapter, he always ſhut his book, and recollected all q : 
the ſentimeats or expreſſions he had remarked, ſo that he could mb] 
give a tolerable analy/is and abftrae of every treatiſe he had read, juſt 10 | 
a'ter he had finithed it. [hence he became ſo well furniſhed with ” 
a rich variety of knowledge. Even when a perſon is hearing a WW. & 
ſermon, or a lecture, he may give h's thoughts leave now and then . us 
to ſtep back ſo far as to recollect the feveral heads of it from the begin- 4 0 
ning, two or three times before the lecture or ſermon is finiſhed: bo + 
the omiſſion or the loſs of a ſentence or two among the amplifica. he L 
tions, is richly compenſated by preſerving in the mind the meth Lad f 


= order of the whole diſcourſe in the moſt important branches pany 
of it. 2 
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8 If we would fix in the memory the diſcourſes we hear, or what 
we deſign to ſpeak, let us abftrudt them into brief compends, and review 
them often. Lawyers and divines have need of ſuch athitances: they 
ve write down ſhort notes or hints of the principal heads of what they 
be deſire to commit to their memory, in order io preach or plead ; for 
= ſuch abſtracts and epitomes may be reviewed much fooner, and the 
i ſeveral amplitying ſentiments or ſentences will be more eafily in- 

a WF .ented or recollected in their proper places. I he art of or hand is 

to ok excellent uſe for this as well as other purpoſes. It muſt be ac- 
ra knowledged, that thoſe who ſcarcely ever take a pen in their hands 
n 8 write ſhort notes or hints of what they are to ſpeak or learn, who 
ad Wl ever try to caſt things into method, or to contract the furvey of 
8 them, in order to commit them to their memory, had need have a 
a double degree of that natural power of retaining and recollecting 
„% what they read or hear or intend to fpeak. | | 

X Do uo! plunge yourſelf into other buſineſſes or ſtudies, amuſements or recrea- 
5 tions, immediately afier you hare attended upon infiruetion, if ye can well 
el WF rod . Get time if poſſible to recolleR the things you have heard, 
Go that they may not be wathed all away from the mind by a torrent of 
5 other occurrences or engagements nor loſt in the croud or clamour 
t ofother loud and importunate affairs. TE : 

i Talking over the things which youhave read with your companſons 
ae Wonthe firſt proper opportunity you have for it, is a moſt uſeful manner 
1 it Wl of review or repetition, in order tofix them upon the mind. Teach 

them your younger friends, 1n order to eſtabliſh your own know- 
edge while you Communicate it to them. The animal powers of 
the our tongue and of your ear, as well as your intellectual faculties, 
ied vill all join together to help the memory. Hermetas ſtudied hard 
dd in a remote corner of the land, and in ſolitude, yet he became a very 
learned man. He ſeldom was ſo happy as to enjoy ſuitable ſociet 
at home, and therefore he talked over to the fields and the woods 
in the evening what he had been reading in the day, and found ſo 
the confiderable advantage by this practice, that he recommended it 
to all his friends, fince he could ſet his probatum to it for ſeventeen 
Jears. * 
ntly 5, Pleaſure and delight in the things we learn, gives great aſiſtanee towards 
tle remembrance of them, Wuatſoever therefore we defire that a child 
ſhould commit to his memory, make it as pleafant to him as poſ- 
ftible ; endeavour to ſearch his genius and his temper ; and let him 
his eke in the inſtructions you give him, or the leſſons you appoint 
him, as far as may be, in a way ſuited to his natural inclination. 


Fabellus would never learn any moral leffons till they were moulded 
end into the form of ſome fiction or fable like thoſe of Aſop, or till thev 
al Hut on the appearance of a parable, like thoſe wherein our bleſſed 
1114 awiour taught the ignorant world: then he remembered well the 


emblematical inſtructions that were given him, and learnt to prac- 
iſe the moral ſenſe and meaning of them. Young Spe ckorius was 
aught virtue, by ſetting before him a variety of examples of the ya- 
nous good qualities. in human life; and he was appointed daily to 
repeat ſome ſtory of this kind out of Valerius Maximus. Ihe tame 
lad was early inſtructed to avoid the common vices and follies of 
Youth in the fame manner. This is a-kin to the method whereby 
he Lacedzmonians trained up their children to hate drunkenneſs 
and intemperance, viz. by bringing a drunken man into their com- 
pany, and ſhewing them what a beaſt he had made of hümſelf. 


Bo 
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Such viſible and ſenſible forms of inſtruction, will make long and 
uſeful impreſſions upon the memory. | 

Children may be taught to remember many things in a way of 
ſport and play. Some young creatures have learnt their letters and 
tyllables, and the pronouncing and ſpelling of words, by having 
them paſted or written upon many little flat tablets or dies. Some 
have been taught vocabularies of different languages, having a 
word in one tongue written on one ſide of theſe tablets, and the 
fame word in another tongue on the other hde of them. There 
might be alſo many entertaining contrivances for the inſtruction of 
children in ſeveral things relating to geometry, geography, and aſtrono- 
my, in ſuch alluring and illuſory methods, which would make a mot 
agreeable and laſting impreſſion on their minds. 

6. The memory of uſeful things may receive conſiderable aid if they are 
thrown into verſe : for the numbers and meatures, and rhyme, accor- 
ding to the poeſy of different languages have a conſiderable intlu- 
ence upon mankind, both to make them receive with more eaſe the 
things propoſed to their obſervation, and preſerve them longer in 
their remembrance. How many are there of the common affairs 
of human life, which have been taught in early years by the help 
of rhyme, and have been like nails faſtened ina ſure place and rivetted 
by daily uſe? | | 

So the number of the days of each month are engraven on the 
memory of thouſands by theſe four lines : 


Thirty days have September, 
June and April and November ; 
February twenty-eight alone, 
And all the rett have thirty-one: 


So lads have been taught frugality by ſurveying and judging of 
their own expences by theſe three lines : 


Compute the pence but of one day's expence, 
So many pounds and angels, groats and pence 
Are {pent in one whole year's circumference. 


For the number of days in a year is three hundred ſixty five, 
which number of pence'make one pound, one angel, one groat, and 
one penny. So have rules of health been preſcribed in the book 
called Schola Salernitana, and many a perſon has preſerved himſelt 
doubtleſs from evening gluttony, and the pains and diſeaſes conſe- 
quent upon it, by theſe two lines: | 

Ex magna cana ftomacko fit maxima faaena ;; 
Ut fs 2 levi, fit tibi Za ons 


Engliſhed : 


To he eaſy all night 
Let your ſupper be light: 
Or elſe you'll complain 
Of a ſtomach in pain. 


And a hundred proverbial ſentences in various languages 2!* 
formed into rhy1ne or a verſe, whereby they are made to ſtick upon 
the memory of old and young. It is from this principle that mor 
rules have been caſt into a poetic mould from all aptiquity. So the 
golden verſes of the Pythagoreans in Greek ; Cato's Diſtichs D 
Moribus in Latin; Lilly's precepts to ſcholars called Qui mihi, with 
many others; and this has been done with very good ſucceſs. 
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line or two of this Kind recurring on the memory, have often uard- 
ed youth from a temptation to vice and folly, as well as put them in 


y of mind of their preſent duty. 
and t is for this reaſon alſo that the genders, declenſions, and varia- 


rt J. 
and 


ving tioas of nouns and verbs have been taught in verſe, by thoſe who 
»me have complied with the prejudice of long cuſtom, to teach Engliſh 

ng a children the Latin tongue by rules written in Latin : and truly thofe 

the rude heaps of words and terminations of an unknown tongue, 

1ere would have never been ſo happily learnt by heart by a hundred 

n of thouſand boys without this ſmoothing artifice ; nor indeed do I 

010. know any thing elſe can be ſaid with good reaſon, to excuſe or re- 

noſt ie ve the obvious abſurdities of this practice. 

When you would remember new things or words, endeavour to aſ- 
are ſociate and connect them with ſome words or things which you have well known 
>O7- before, and which are fixed and eſtabliſhed in your memory. This aſſocia- 
flu- tion of ideas is of great importance and force, and may be of excel- 
the lent uſe in many inſtances of human life. One idea which is fami- 
r in liar to the mind, connected with others which are new and ſtrange, 
Airs will bring thoſe new ideas info eaſy remembrance. Maronides had 
[elp got the firſt hundred lines of Virgil's Æneis printed upon his me- 
ted mory ſo perfectly, that he knew not only the order and number of 

every verſe from one to a hundred in perfection, but the order and 
the number of every word in each verſe alſo ; and by this means he 


would undertake to remember two or three hundred names of per- 
{ons or things by ſome rational or fantaſtic connexion between lome 
word in the verſe, and ſome letter, ſyllable, property, or accident of 
the name or thing to be remembered, even though they had been 
repeated but once or twice at moſt in his hearing. Animato prac- 
tiled much the ſame art of memory by getting the Latin 
g of names of twenty-two animals into his — according to the 
alphabet, viz. afinus, baſiliſcus, canis, draco, elephas, felis, gryphus, 
hurcus, Juvencus, leo, mulus, noctua, oris, panthera, quadrupes, rhinoceros, 
nia, taurus, urſus, æi nn, hyaena or yaena, zibetta. Moſt of theſe he 
divided alſo into four parts, viz. head and body, feet, fins or wings 
and tail, and by ſome arbitrary or chemerical attachment of each of 


ve, i , 
a theſe to a word or thing which he defired to remember, he commit- 
50k ted them to the care of iis memory, and that with good ſucceſs. 


{elf It is alſo by this afociation of ideas, that we may better imprint any 
fe- new idea upon the memory by joining with it ſome circumſtance of 
the time, place, company, Fc. wherein we firſt obſerved, heard or 
learnt it. If we would recover an abſent idea, it is uſeful to recol- 
le& thoſe circumſtances of time, place, Se. The ſubſtance will 
many times be recovered and brought to the thoughts by recollec- 
ting the ſhadow : a maa recurs to our fancy by remembering his 
garment, his fize, or ſtature, his office, or employment, &c. A beaſt, 
bird, or fiſh by its colour, figure, or motion, by the cage, or court- 
yard, or ciftern wherein it was kept. 
To this head alfo we may refer that remembrance of names and 
things, which may be derived from our recolje&ion of their likeneſs 
ac WF to other things which we know; either their reſemblance in the 
on name, character, form, accident, or any thing that belongs to them. 
An idea or word which has been loſt or forgotten, has been often 
recovered by hitting upon ſome other kindred word or idea, which 


ſound of the name, as well as properties of the thing. 
VOL. vi. N N | 


has the neareſt reſemblance to it, and that in the Jetters, ſyllables or 
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If we would remember, Hippocrates or Galen, or Parcelſus, think 
of a phylician's name, beginning with H. G. or P. If we will re- 
member Ovidius Naſo, we may repreſent a man with a great nole; 
it Plato, we may think upon a perſon with large fhoulders ; if Cri. 
pus, we ſhall fancy another with curled hair; and fo of other things, 
And ſometimes a new or ſtrange idea may be fixed in the memory, 
by conſidering its contrary or oppoſite. So if we cannot hit on the 
word Goliath, the remembrance of David may recover it: or the 
name of a Trojan may be recovered by thinking of a Greek, gc. 

8. In ſuch cates wherein it may be done, {tek after a local memory, 
or a remembrance of what you have read by the ſide or page where 
it is written or printed; whether the right or the left, whether at the 
top, the middle or the bottom ; whether at the beginning of a chap- 
ter ora paragraph, or the end of it. It has been ſome advantage for 
this reaſon, to accuſtom one's ſelf to books of the fame edition: and 
it has been of conſtant and ſpecial uſe to divines and private Chrif. 
tians, to be furniſhed with ſeveral Bibles of the ſame edition; that 
whereſoever they are, whether in their chamber, parlour or ſtudy, 
is the younger or elder years of life, they may find the chapters 
and verſes 5 in the ſame parts of the page. Ihis 1s allo a 
great conveniency to be obſerved by printers in the new editions of 
Grammars, Pſalms, 'Teftaments, Fe. to print every chapter, para- 
graph or verſe in the ſame part of the page as the former, that ſo it 
may yield an happy aſſiſtance to fhoſe young learners, who find, 
and even feel the advantage of a local memory. 

9. Let ever thing we deſire to remember be fairly and diſtinly written and 
divided into periods, with large cliaracters in the beginning, for by this 
means we ſhall the more readily imprint the matter and words on 
our minds, and recolle& them with a glance, the more rematk- 
able the writing appears to the eye. 'I his jenſe conveys the ideas 
to the fancy better than any other; and what we have /en is 
not ſo ſoon forgotten as what we have only heard. What Horace 
affirms of the mind or paſſions may be ſaid alſo of the memory. 


Segnius irritant animos dem iſſa her aurem 
Quam que ſunt oculis ſubjetta fidelibus, et que 
Ihfe fibi tradit ſpefator. | 


Applied thus in Engliſh : 


Sounds which addreſs the ear are loft and die 

Ja one ſhort hour ; but that which ſtrikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind; the faithiul fight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 


For the affiſtance of weak memories, the firſt letters or words of 
every period, in every page, may be written in diſtinct colours; 
yellow, green, red, black, gc. and if you obſerve the ſame order of 
colours in the following ſentences, it may be {till the better. This 
will make a greater impreſſion, and may much aid the memory. 

Uader this head we may take notice of the advantage which the 
memory. gains, by having the ſeveral objefts of our learning drawn du 
into ſchemes and tubles ; matters of mathematical ſcience and natural phulo- 
fophy are not only let into the underſtanding, but 1 in the 
memory by figures and diagrams. The ſituation of the ſeveral pats 
of the earth arc better learnt by one day's 3 with a map of 
fta clart, than by mere reading the deſcription of their fituation # 
hundred times over in books of geography. So the conſtellations 1 
«/tronomy and their poſition in the heavens, are more eaſily remen- 
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bered by hemiſpheres of the ſtars well drawn. It is by having ſuch 
ſort of memorials, figures and tables hung round our ſtudies or 
places of reſidence or reſort, that our memory of theſe things wall 


be greatly athited and improved, as I have ſhewn at large in the 


twentieth chapter of the Uſe of the Sciences, 

I might add here alſo, that once writing over what we deſign to re- 
member, and giving due attention to what we write, will fix it more 
ia the mind than reading it five times. And in the fame manner, 
if we had a plan of the kd lines of longitude and latitude, projec- 
ted on the meridian printed for this uſe, a learner might much more 
ſpeedily advance himſelf in the knowledge of geography by his own 
x late. the figures of all the parts of the world upon it by imita- 
tion, than by many days ſurvey of a map of the world fo printed. 
The {ſame ito may be ſaid concerning the conſtellations of heaven, 
drawa by-the learner on a naked projection of the circles of the 
ſphere upon the plane of the equator. | 

10. It has ſometimes been the practice of men to imprint names 


or ſentences on their memory, by taking the firſt letters of every word of 


that ſentence, or of thoſe names, and making a new word out of them. 
do the name of the Maccabees is borrowed from the firſt letters of 
the Hebrew words which make that ſentence Mi Camoka Baelim 
TJetovah, that is, who is hke thee among the gods? Which was 
written on their banners. Jeſus Chrift our Saviour hath been called 
2 %, by the fathers, becauſe theſe are the firſt letters of thoſe 
Greek words, Jeſus Chriſt, God's Son, the Saviour. So the word 


| ribgyor» teaches us to remember the other of the ſeven original co- 


lours, as they appear by the ſun-beams caſt through a priſm on a 


white paper, or formed by the ſun in a rainbow, according to the 


different refrangibility of the rays, viz. violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red. | | 

la this manner the Hebrew grammarians teach their ſtudents to 
remember the letters which change their natural pronunciation by 
the inſcription of a dageſi, by gathering theſe fix letters, beth, gimed, 
daleth, caph, pe and thau, into the word begadchephat ; and that they 
might not forget the letters named quieſcent, viz. a, h, v, and z, they 
are joined in the word aheri. So the univerſal and particular pro- 
poſitions in logic, are remembered by the words barbara, celarent, 
15 Fc. Other artificial helps to memory may be juſt mentioned 
ere. | 

Dr. Grey in his book called Memoria Technica, has exchanged 
the figures 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, for ſome conſonants, b, d, t, J, l, y, 
P, k,n, and ſome vowels, a, e, i, o, u, and ſeveral diphthongs, and 
thereby formed words that denote numbers, which may be more 
ealily remembered: and Mr. Lowe has improved his ſcheme in a 
{mall pamphlet called Mnemonics Delineated, whereby in {even 


leaves he has comprized almoſt an infinity of things in ſcience 


and in common life, and reduced them to a fort of meafure like 
Latin verſe; though the words may be ſuppoſed to be very barba- 
lous, being ſuch a mixture of vowels and conſonants as are very un- 
lit for harmony. But after all, the very writers on this lubject have 
confeſſed, that ſeveral of theſe artificial helps of memory are ſo cum- 
berſome as not to be ſuitable to every temper or perſon ; nor are 
they of any uſe: for the delivery of a diſcourſe by memory, nor of 
much ſervice in learning the ſciences : but they may be ſometimes 


 Prattifed for the aſſiſting our remembrance of certain ſeatences, 


numbers, or names. 
N N 2 
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CHAP. XVIII. Of determining @ Queslion. 


* N HEN a ſubject is propoſed to your thoughts, conjider 
whether it be knowable at all, or no: and then whether it be not 
above the reach of your enquiry and knowledge in the preſent fate ; 
and remember that it is a great waſte of time, to if pe elves too 
much amongſt unſearchables : the chief of theſe ſtudies is to keep 
the mind humble, by finding its own ignorance and weakneſs. 

IT. Confider again whether the matter be worthy of your enquiry at all; 
and then, how far it may be worthy of your preſent ſearch and la- 
bour according to your age, your time of life, your ſtation in the 
world, your capacity, your profeſſion, your chief deſign and end. 
There are many things worthy enquiry to one man, which are not 
o to another; and there are things that may deſerve the ſtudy of 

the ſame perſon in one part of lite, which would be improper or 
impertinent at another. To read books of the art of preaching, or diſ- 
putes about clurck diſcipline, are proper for a theological ſtudent in 
the end of his academical ſtudies, but not at the beginning of them, 
Fo purſue mathematical ftudies very largely may be uſeful for a pro- 
Feffor of pluleſophy. but not for a divine. 

III. Confider whether the fubjeft of your enquiry be eafy or difficult : whe- 
ther you have fufficient foundation or frill, furniture and advantages for the 
purjuil of it, It would be madneſs for a young ſtatuary to attempt 
at firit to carve a Venus or a Mercury, and eſpecially without proper 
tools. And it is equally folly for a man to pretend to make great 
improvements in natural philaſoph without due experiments. 

IV. Confider whether the ſubject be any ways uſeful or no, before you 
engage in the ſtudy of it: often put this queition to yourſelves, Cui 
bono; lo what purpoſe ? what end will it attain? Is it for the glory 
of God, for the good of men, for your own advantage, for the re- 
moyal of any natural or moral evil, for the attainment of any natu- 
ral or moral good ? Will the profit be equal to the labour? There 
are many ſubtle impertinences learnt in the ſchools, many pain- 
ful trifles even among the mathematical theorems and problems, 
many diſſciles nugae, or laborious follies of various kinds, which 
ſome ingenious men have been engaged in. A due reflexion upon 
theſe things will call the mind away from vain amuſements, and 
fave much time. | | 

V. Conſider what tendency it has to make you wiſer and better, as well as 
to make you more-learned ; and thote queſtions which tend to wil- 
dom and prudence in our conduct among men, as well as piety to. 
wards God, are doubtleſs more important, and preferable beyond all 
ena enquiries which only improve our knowledge in mere ſpecu- 

ations. 

VI. It the queſtion appear to be well worth your diligent appli- 
cation, and you are furniſhed with the neceffary requiſites to purſue 
it, then confider whether it be dreſt up and entangled in more words tan! 
needful, and contain or include more complicated ideas than is ne, 
ceffary : and it ſo, end<avour to reduce it to a greater ſimplicity and 
plainneſs, which will make the enquiry and argument eaſier an 
plainer all the way. | 
VII. If it be ſtated in an improper, obſcure, or irregular form, it 
may be meliorated by changing the phraſe, or trunſpaſing the parts 2 it; 
but be careful always to keep the grand and important point of en- 
quiry the ſame in your new ſtating the queſtion. Little tricks an 
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deceits of ſophiſtry, by ſliding in, or leaving out ſuch words as 
entirely change the queſtion, thould be abandoned and renounced 
by all fair diſputants, and honeſt ſearchers after truth. 'The ftating 
a queſtion with clearneſs and juſtice, goes a great way many times 
toward the anſwering it. The greateſt part of true knowledge lies 
in a diſtinct perception of things which are in themſelves diflinf : 
and ſome men give more light and knowledge by the bare ating of 
the queſtion with perſpicuity and juſtice than others by talking of it in 

rols confuſion for whole hours together. To fate a queſtion is but to 
. and diſentangle tlie parts of it from one another, as well as 
from every thing which doth not concern the queſtion, and then to 
lay the diſentangled parts of the queſtion in due order and method; 
oftentimes without more ado this fully reſolves the doubt, and ſhews 
the mind where the truth lies, without argument or diſpute. 

VIII. If the queſtion relate to an axiom or firſt principle of truth, 
remember that a long train of conſequences may depead upon it, 
therefore it ſhould not be juddenly admitted and received. It is not enough 
to determine the truth of a propoſition, much leſs to raiſe it to the 
honour of an axiom or firſt principle; to ſay, that it has been be- 
lieved through many ages, that it has been received by many na- 
tions, that it is almoſt univerſally acknowledged or no body denies 


| It, that it is eſtablithed by human laws, or that temporal penalties 


or reproaches will attend the diſbelief of it. 

IX. Nor is it enough to forbid any propoſition the title of an 
axiom, becauſe it has been denied by ſome perſons, and doubted of by others; 
for ſome perſons have been unreaſonably credulous, and others 
have been as unreaſonably ſceptical. Then only ſhould a pro- 
poſition be called an axiom or a ſelf-evident truth, when by a 
moderate attention to the fubje& and predicate, their connexion 
appears in ſo plain a light and ſo clear an evidence, as needs no 
thiid idea or middle term to prove them to be connected. 

X. While you are in ſearch after truth in queſtions of a doubtful 
nature, or ſuch as you have not yet thoroughly examined, keep up @ 
Juſt indifference to either fide of the queſtion, if you would be led honeſtl y 
into the truth : for a defire or inclination leaning to either fide, 
biaſſes the judgment ſtrangely ; whereas by this indifference for 
every thing but truth, you will be excited to examine fairly inſtead 
of preſuming, and your aſſent will be ſecured from going beyond 
your evidence. LE 15 

XI. For the moſt part people are born to their opinions, and 
never queſtion the truth of what their family or their country or 
their party profeſs. They clothe their minds as they do their bo- 
dies, after the faſhion in vogue, nor one of a hundred ever examines 
their principles. It is ſuſpected of lukewarmneſs to ſuppole exa- 
mination necet{ary, and it will be charged as a tendency to apoſtacy 
if we go about ts examine them. Perſons are applauded for pre- 
luming they are in the right, and (as Mr Locke faith) he that con- 
liders and enquires into the reaſons of things is counted a foe to 
orthodoxy, becauſe poſſibly he may deviate from ſome of the re- 
ceived doctrines. And thus men without any induſtry or acquiſi- 
tion of their own, (lazy and idle as they are) inherit local truths, 
that is, the truths of that place where they live, and are inured to 
aſſent without evidence. This hath a long and unhappy influence; 
for if a man bring his mind once to be potitive and fierce for pro- 
politions whoſe evidence he hath never examined, and that in 
matters of the greateſt concerament, he will naturally follow this 
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ſhort and eaſy way of judging and believing in caſes of leſs mo- 
ment, and build all his opinions upon inſufficient grounds. 

XII. In determining a queſtion, elpecially when it is a matter 
of difficulty and importance, do not take up with partial examinatzon but 
turn your thoughts on all fides, to gather in all the light you can 
toward the ſolution of it. Take time, and uſe all the helps that 


are to be attained before you fully determine, except only where 


preſent neceffity of action calls for ſpeedy determination. If you 
would know what may be called a partial examination take theſe 
inſtances, viz. When you examine an object of ſenſe, or enquire 
into ſome matter of ſenſation at too great a diſtance from the object, 
or in an inconvenient fituation of it, or under any indiſpoſition of the 
crgans, or any diſguiſe whatſoever relating to the medium or the 
organ of the object itſelf ; or when you examine it by one ſenſe 
only, where others might be employed Or when you enquire into 
it by ſenſe only, without the uſe of the underſtanding and judg- 
ment and reaſon. | 

If it be a queſtion which is to be determined by reaſon and argu- 
ment, then your examination is partial, when you turn the queſtion 


only in one light and do not turn it on all fides; when you look 


upon it only in its relations and aſpects to one ſort of objects and 
not to another; when you conſider only the advantages of it and 
the reaſons for it, and negle& to think of the reaſons againſt it, 
and never ſurvey its inconveniences too: when you determine 
on a fudden, before you have given yourſelf a due time tor weigh- 
ing all circumſtances, &c. 

Again, If it be a queſtion of fact depending upon the report or 
Pony of men, your examination is but partial, when you en- 
quire only what one man or a few ſay, and avoid the teſti nony of 
others, when you only afk what thoſe report who were not eye or 
ear-witneſſes, and neglect thoſe who ſaw and heard it; when you 
content yourſelf with mere looſe and general talk about it, and 
never enter into particulars ; or when there are many who deny 
the fact, and you never concern yourſelf about their reaſons for 
denying it, but reſolve to believe only thoſe who afhrm it. 

There is yet further a fault in your partial examination of any 
queſtion, when you reſolve to determine it by natural reaſon only, 


- 


where you might be aſsiſted by ſupernatural revelation ; or when 


you decide the point by ſome word or ſentence, or by ſome part of 
revelation ; without comparing it with other parts, which might 
give further light and better help to determine the meaning. 1: is 
alfo a culpable partiality, if you examine ſome doubtful or pretended 
vition or revelation without the uſe of reaſon ; or without the uſe of 
that revelation, which is undoubted and ſufficiently proved to be 
divine. Theſe are all inftances of imperfe& examination, and we 
ſhould never determine a queſtion by one or two lights, where we 
may have the advantage of three or four. | 

XIII. Take heed left ſome darling notion, ſome favourite hypotheſis, fome 
beloved doctrine, or ſome common but uncramined opinion, be made a teft 
of the truth or falſehood of all other propoſitions about the jame ſulijeck. 
Dare not build much upon ſuch a n-tion or doctrine till it be very 
fully examined, accurately adjuſted, and ſufficiently confirmed. 
Some perſons by indulging ſuch a practice, have been led into long 
ranks of error; they have found themſelves involved in a train of 
miſtakes, by taking up ſome pretty hypotheſis or principle, either 
in philoſophy, politics, or religion, upon light and inſufficient 
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grounds, and eſtabliſhing that as a teſt and rule by which to judge 
| of all other things. | | 

XIV. For the ſame reaſon, have a care of ſuddenly determining any 
one queſtion on which the determination of any kindred or parallel 
h cates will eafily or naturally follow. Take heed of receiving any 
@ wrong urn in vour early N of things; be watchful, as far 


0 as poſſible, againſt any falſe bias which may be given to the under- 
Php ſtanding, eſpecially in younger years. The indulgence of ſome 
ron one filly opinion, or the giving credit to one fooliſh fable, Jays the 
eſe mind open to be impoſed upon by many. The ancient Romans 
ire were taught to believe, that Romulus and Remus the founders of 
1 their ſtate and empire, were expoſed in the woods and nurſed by a 
the wolf: this ſtory prepared their minds for the reception of any tales of 
the the like nature relating to other countries. 'Trogus Pompeius would 
1 enforce the belief, that one of the ancient kings of Spain was alſo 
Wo nurſed and ſuckled by a hart, from the fable of Romulus and 
bs. Remus. It was by the ſame influence they learned to give up their 
5 hopes and fears to omens and ſoothſaying, when they were once 
mL perſuaded that the greatneſs of their empire and the glory of 
5 Romulus their founder, were predicted by the happy omen of 
& twelve vultures appearing to him when he ſought where to build 
10 the city. They readily received all the following legends of pro- 
id digies, auguries, and prognoſtics, for many ages together, with 
1 which Livy has furniſhed his huge hiſtory. 

ho So the child who is once taught to beheve any one occurrence to 
1 be a good or evil omen, or any day of the month or week to be lucky or 
25 unlucky, hath a wide inroad made on the ſcundneſs of his under- 
5 1 in the following judgments of his life: he lies ever open to 
X all the filly impreſſions and idle tales of nurſes, and imbibes many a 


7 foolith itory with greedineſs, which he muſt unlearn again if ever 
0 . . * 2 
he become acquainted with truth and wiſdom. 


” XV. Have @ care & iniereſting your warm and religious zeal in thoſe 
q matters which are not ſufficiently evident in themſelves, or which 
| are not fully and thoroughly determined and proved : for this zeal, 
A whether right or wrong, when it is once engaged, will have a 
powerful influence to eſtabliſh your own minds in thoſe doctrines 
which are really doubtful, and to {top up all the avenues of further 
J light. This will bring upon the foula fort of ſacred awe and dread 
: of hereſy : with a divine concern to maintain whatever you have 
f eſpouſed as divine, though perhaps you have eſpouſed it without 


any juſt evidence, and ought to have renounced it as falſe and per- 
nicIous, | 
We ought to be zealous for the moſt important points of our 
religion, and to contend earneſtly for the faith once delivered to the juints; 
but we ought not to employ this ſacred feryour of ſpirit in the ſervice 
ot any article, till we have ſeen it made out with plain and ſtrong 
conviction, that it is a neceſſary or important point of faith or 
practice, and is either an evident dictate of the light of nature, or 
an afſured article of revelation. Zeal muſt not reign over the 
B of our underſtanding, but obey them: God is the God of 
ight and truth, a God of reaton and order, and he never requires 
mankind to uſe their natural faculties amiſs for the ſupport of his 
cauſe. Even the moſt inyſterious and ſnblime doctrines of reve- 
lation, are not to be believed without a juſt reaſon for it ; nor ſhould 
our pious affections be engaged in the defence of them, till we 
have plain and convincing proof that they are certainly revealed, 
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though perhaps we may never in this world attain to ſuch clear and 
diſtin ideas of them as we delire. 

XVI. As a warm zeal ought never to be employed in the defence 
of any revealed truth, till our reaſon be well convinced of the 


revelation; fo neither ſhould wit and banter, jeft and ridicule, ever he 


indulged to oppoſe or aſſault any doctrines of profeſſed revelation, 
till reaſon has proved they are not really revealed. And even then, 
theſe methods ſhould be uſed very ſeldom, and with the utmof 
caution and prudence. Railery and wit were never made to anſwer 
our enquiries after truth, and to determine a queſtion of rational 
controverſy ; though they may ſometimes be ſerviceable to expoſe 
to contempt thofe inconfiftent follies which have been fiſt abun. 
dantly refuted by argument; they ſerve indeed only to cover 
nonſenſe with ſhame, when reaſon las firſt proved it to be mere 
nonſenſe. | 

It is therefore a filly and moſt unreaſonable teſt which ſome of 
out deiits have introduced to judge of divine revelation, viz. to try 
if it will bear ridicule and laughter. They are effectually beaten in 
all their combats at the weapons of men, that is, reaſon and argu- 
ment; and it would not be unjuſt (though it is a little uncourtly) 
to ſay that they would now attack our religion with the talents of a 
vile animal, that is, grin and grimace. 

I cannot think that a jeſter or a monkey, a droll or a puppet, can 
be proper judges or deciders of controverſy. That which dreſſes 
up all things in diſguiſe, is not likely to lead us into any juſt ſenti- 
ments about them. Plato or Socrates, Cæſar or Alexander, might 
have a fool's coat clapt upon any of them, and perhaps in this diſ- 
guiſe, neither the wiſdom of the one, nor the majeſty of the other, 
would fecure them from a ſneer ; this treatment would never inform 
us whether they were kings or ſlaves, whether they were fools or 
philoſophers. The ftrongeſt reaſoning, the beſt ſenſe, and the 
politeſt thoughts, may be ſet in a moſt ridiculous light by this 
Ferie faculty: the moſt obvious axioms of eternal truth may be 

reſt in a very fooliſh form, and wrapt up in artful abſurdities b 
this talent; but they are truth and reaſon, and good ſenſe {till 
Euclid with all his demonſtrations might be ſo covered and over- 
whelmed with banter, that a beginner in the mathematics might b- 
tempted to doubt, whether his theorems were true or no, and tv 
imagine they could never be uſeful. So weaker minds might be 
eaſily prejudiced againſt the nobleſt principles of truth and good- 


. neſs; and the younger part of mankind might be beat off from the 


belief off the moſt ſerious, the moſt rational and important points 
even of natural religion, by the impudent jeſts of a profane wit. I he 
moral duties of the civil life, as well as the articles of chriſtianity, 
may be painted over with the colours of folly, and expofed upon 3 
ftage, ſo as to ruin all ſocial and perſonal virtue among the gay and 


_ thoughtleſs part of the world. 


XVII. It ſhould be obſerved alſo, that theſe very men cry out 
loudly againft the uſe of ail ſevere . and reproach in debates, 
and all penalties and perſecutions of the ſtate, in order to convince 
the minds and conſciences of men and determine points of trutl 
and error. Now I renounce theſe penal and ſmarting methods 0 
conviction as much as they do, and yet I think till theſe are ever) 
whit as wiſe, as juſt, and as good for this purpoſe, as banter an 
ridicule. Why ſhould public mockery in print, or à merry joke 


upon a ſtage, be a better teſt of truth, than ſevere railing ſarcaſm 
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and public perſecutions and penalties ? Why ſhould more light be 
derived to the underſtanding by a ſong of ſcurrilous mirth or a witty 
ballad, than there is by a rude cudgel? When a profeſfor of any 
religion is {et up to be [aughed at, 1 cannot ſee how this ſhould help 
us to judge of the truth of his faith, any better than if he were 
ſcourged. The jeers of a theatre, the pillory, and the whipping- 
pott, are very near a-kin. When the perſon or his opinion is made 
the jeſt of the mob, or his back the ſhambles of the executioner, I 
dank there is no more conviction in the one than in the other, 

XVIII. Beſides, ſuppoſing it is but barely pr that the great 
God ſhould reveal his mind and will to men by miracle, viſion or 
inſpiration, it is a piece of contempt and profane inſolence, to treat 
any tolerable or rational appearance of ſuch a reveſation with jeſt 
and laughter, in order to find whether it be divine or not. And yet 
if this be a proper teſt of revelation, it may be properly apphed to 
the true as well as the falſe, in order to diſtinguiſh it. Suppoſe a 
royal proclamation were ſent to a diſtant part of the kingdom, and 
ſome of the ſubjects ſhould doubt whether it came from the king or 
no; is it poffible that wit and ridicule ſhould ever decide the point? 
or would the prince ever think himſelf treated with juſt honour, to 
have his proclamation canvaſſed in this manner on a public ſtage, 
and become the ſport of buffoons, in order to determine the queſ- 
tion, Whether it is the word of a king or no? 

Let ſuch ſort of writers go on at their deareſt peril, and port them- 
ſelves in their own deceivings; let them at their peri} make a jeſt at 
the bible, and treat the ſacred articles of chriſtianity with ſcoff and 
merriment: but then let them lay aſide all their pretences to reafon 
as well as religion; and as they expoſe themſelves by ſuch writings 
to the negle& and contempt of men, fo let them prepare to meet 
the majeſty and indignation of God without timely repentance. 

XIX. In oa 5. iloſophical, moral or religious controverſies, 
never raiſe your eſteem of any opinion by the aſſurance and zeal 
wherewith the author aſſerts it, nor by the higheſt praiſes he beſtows 
upon it : nor on the other hand, let your eſteem of an opinion be 
abated, nor your averſion to it raiſed hy the ſupercilious contempt 
caſt upon it by a warm writer, nor by the ſovereign airs with which 
he condemns it, Let the force of argument alone influence your afſent 
or diſſent. . Take care that your ſoul be not warped or biaſſed on one 
hide or the other, by any ſtrains of flattering or abuſive language; 
for there is no queſtion whatſoever, but hath ſome ſuch tort of 
defenders and oppoſers. Leave thoſe writers to their own follies, 
who practiſe thus upon the weakneſs of their readers without 
argument: leave them to triumph in their own fancied poſſeſſions 
and victories: it is oftentimes found that their poſleſſions are but a 
heap of errors, and their boaſted victories are but overbearing 
noiſe and clamour, to filence the voice of truth, | 


. In philoſophy and religion, the bigots of all parties are generally. 


the moſt politive, and deal much in this ſort of arguments. Some- 
mes theſe are the weapons of pride; for a haughty man ſuppoſes all 
his opinions to be infallible, and imagines the contraryiſentiments are 
ever ridiculous and not worthy at notice. Sometimes theſe ways 
of talking are the mere arms of ignorance ; the men who uſe them 
know little of the oppoſite fide of the queſtion, and therefore they 
exult in their own vain pretences to knowledge, as though no man 
of ſenſe could oppoſe their opinion. They rail at an objection 
vol. vi. 3-18 =? | | 
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againſt their own ſentiments, becauſe they can find no other anſwer 
to it but railing. And men of learning by their exceſſive vanity, 
have been ſometimes tempted into the ſame infolent practice as 
well as the ignorant. Vet let it be remembered too, that there are 
ſome truths ſo plain and evident, that the oppoſition to them is 
ſtrange, unaccountable, and almoſt monſtrous: and in vindication 
of ſuch truths, a writer of good ſenſe may ſometimes be allowed to 
uſe a degree of aſſurance, and pronounce them ſtrongly with an 
air of confidence, while he detends them with reaſons of convincing 


force. 


XX. Sometimes a qucfion may be propoſed, which is of fo large 
and extenſive a nature, and refers to feb a multitude of ſubjects; 
as ought not in juſtice to be determined at once by a fingle argument 
or anſwer: as if one ſhould aſk me, Are you a profeſſed diſciple of 
the Stoics or the Platoniſts? Do you give an aſſent to the principles 
of Gaſſendus, Deſcartes, or Sir Haac Newton? Have you choſen 
the hypotheſis of Tycho or Copernicus? Have you devoted your- 
ſelf to the ſentiments of Arminius or Calvin? Are your notions 
epiſcopal, . preſbyterian, or independent? Kc. I think it may be very 
proper in ſuch cafes not to give an anſwer in the grofs, but rather 
to enter into a detail of particulais, and explain one's own ſentiments, 
Perhaps there is no man, nor ſet of men upon earth whoſe ſenti— 
ments I entirely follow. God has given me reaſon to judge for 
mylelt, and though I may ſee ſufficient ground to agree to the 
greateſt part of the opinions of one perſon or party, yet it does by 
no means follow that I ſhould receive them all. '] ruth does not 
always go by the lump, nor does error tin&ure and ſpoil all the arti. 
cles of belief that ſome one party profeſſes. 

Since there are difficulties attending every ſcheme of human 
knowledge, it is enough for me in the main to incline to that fide 
which has the feweſt difficulties; and I would endeavour, as far as 
poſſible, to correct the miſtakes or the harſh expreſſions of one 


party, by ſoftening and reconciling methods, by reducing the 


Extremes, and by borrowing ſome of the beſt principles or phraſes 
from another, Cicero was one of the greateſt men of antiquity, 
and gives us an account of the various hon of philoſophers in 
his age; but he himſelf was of the Ecleclie jet, and choſe out of 
each of them ſuch poſitions, as in his wiſeſt judgment came 
neareſt to the truth. 

XXI. When you are called in the courſe of life or religion to 


- judge and determine concerning any queſtion, and to affirm or deny 


it, take a full ſurvey of the objections againſt it, as well as of the 
arguments for it, as far as your time and circumſtances admit, and 


ſee on which fide the preponderation falls. If either the objections 


Sainſt any propoſition, or the arguments for the defence of it, 
carry in them moſt undoubted evidence, and are plainly unanſwer- 
able, they will and ought to conſtrain the aflent, though there may 
be many ſeeming probabilities on the other fide, which at firſt fight 
would flatter the judgment to favour it. But where the reaſons on 
both fades are very near of equal weight, there ſuſpenſion or doubts 
our duty, unleſs in caſe wherein preſent determination or prattice 1s 
required, and there we mutt act according to the preſent appearing 
preponderation of reaſons. | 

XXII. In matters of moment and importance, it is our duty 
indeed to ſeek after certain and concluſive arguments, (if they can 
be found) in order to determine a queſtion : but where the matter 
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is of little conſequence, it is not worth our labour to ſpend much 
time in ſeeking after certainties; it is ſufficient here, if probable 
reaſons offer themſelves. And even in matters of greater import- 
ance, eſpecially where daily practice is neceſſary, and where we 
cannot attain any ſufficient or certain grounds to determine a 
queſtion on either fide, we muſt then take up with ſuch probable 
arguments as we can arrive at. But this general rule ſhould be 
obſerved, viz. to take heed that our aflent be no ſtronger, or riſe 
no higher in the degree of it, than the probable argument will 
ſupport. + | | 

XXIII. There are many things even in religion, as well as in 
philoſophy and the civil life, which we believe with very different 
degrees of affent : and this is, or ſhould be always regulated ace 


_ cording to the different degrees of evidence which we enjoy: and 


perhaps there are a thouſand gradations in our aſſent to the things 
we believe, becauſe there are thouſands of circumſtances relating 
to different queſtions, which increaſe or diminiſh the evidence we 
have concerning them, and that in matters both of reaſon and 
revelation. | 

believe there is a God, and that obedience is due to him from every 
reaſonable creature: this Jam moſt fully aſſured of, becauſe I have 
the ſtrongeſt evidence, ſince it is the plain dictate both of reaſon 
and revelation. Again, / believe there is a future reſurrection of the 


* 
* 


dead, becauſe ſcripture tells us ſo in the plaineſt terms, though 


reaſon ſays nothing of it. I believe alſo, that the ſame matter of our 
bodies which died (in part at leaſt) Mall ariſe ; but I am not ſo fully 
aſſured of this eircumſtance, becauſe the revelation of it is not quite 
ſo clear and expreſs. Yet further, I believe that the good men who 
were acquainted here on earth, /hall know each other in heaven ; but 
my perſuaſion of it is not abſolutely certain, becauſe my aſſent to 
it ariſes only from circumſtantial reaſonings of men upon what God 
has told us, and therefore my evidences are not ſtrong beyond a 
poſſibility of miſtake. This direction cannot be too often repeated, 
that our aſſent ought always to keep pace with our evidence; and 
our belief of any propoſition, ſhould never rife higher than the 
proof or evidence we have to ſupport it, nor ſhould our faith run 
faſter than right reaſon can encourage it. | | 

XXIV. Perbaps it will be objected here, why then does our 
Saviour in the hiſtories of the goſpel, ſo much commend a ftrong 
faith; and lay out both his miraculous benefits and his praiſes upon 
ſome of thoſe poor creatures of little reaſoning, who profeſt an 
aſſured belief of his commiſſion and power to heal them? 

I anſwer, the God of nature has given every man his own reaſon 
to be the judge of evidence to himfelf in particular, and to direct his 
aſſent in all things about which he is called to judge; and even the 
matters of revelation are to be believed by us, becauſe our reaſon 
pronounces the revelation to be true. Therefore the great God 
will not, or cannct in any inſtances, require us to affent to any 
thing without reaſonable or ſufficient evidence: nor to believe any 


h Fropotiyon more ſtrongly, than what our evidence for it wil! ſupport. 


e have therefore abundant ground to believe, that thoſe perſons 
of whom our Saviour requires ſuch a ſtrong faith, or whom he 
commends for their ſtrong faith, had as ſtrong and certain evidence 
of his power and commiſſion, from the credible and inconteſtable 
reports they had heard of his miracles, which were wrought on 
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purpale to give evidence to his commiſſion. * Now in ſuch a caſe, 
oth this ſtrong taith and the open profeſſion of it were very worthy 

of public encouragement and praiſe from our Saviour, becaule of 

the great and public oppoſition which the magiſtrates and the 

oh s, and the doctors of the age made againſt jeſus the man of 
azareth, when he appeared as the Mefhiah. 

And beſides all this it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, with regard to 
ſome of thoſe ſtrong exerciſes of faith which are required and com- 
mended, that theſe believers had ſome further hints of inward 
evidence and immediate revelation from God himſelf ; as when St. 
Peter contefles Chriſt to be the Son of God; Mat. xvi. 16, 17. our 
bleſſed Saviour commends him, ſaying, blefed art thou Simon Bar-jona ; 
but he adds, fle/k and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father who 
is in heaven, And the ſame may be ſaid concerning the faith of 
miracles, the exerciſe whereot was ſometimes required of the diſ- 


ciples and others, that is, when by inward and divine influences 


God aſſured them ſuch miracles ſhould be wrought, their obedi- 
ence to and compliance with theſe divine illuminations was ex- 
peRed and commended. Now this ſupernatural inſpiration, carried 
- Jufhcient evidence with it to them, as well as to the ancient pro- 
phets, though we who never felt it are not ſo capable to judge and 
diſtinguiſh 1t. | | 
XXV. What is {aid before concerning truth or dofrines, may be 
alſo affirmed concerning duties; the reaſon of both is the fame : as 
the one are truths for our ſpeculation, the others are truths for our 
practice. Duties which are expreſsly required in the plain language 
of ſcripture, or dictated by the moſt evident reaſoning upon firſt 
principles, ought to bind our conſciences more than thoſe which 
are but dubiouſly inferred, and that only from occaſional occur- 
rences, incidents and circumſtances : as for inſtance, I am certain 
that / ought to pray to God, my conſcience is bound to this, becauſe 
there are moſt evident commands for it to be found in ſcripture, as 
well as to he derived from reaſon. I believe alſo that I may pray 
to God, either by a written form, or without one, becaule neither reaſon 
nor revelation expreſsly requires either of theſe modes of prayer at 
all times, or forbids the — cannot therefore bind my con- 
ſcience to practiſe the one, ſu as utterly to renounce the other; but 
I would practiſe either of them, as my reaſon and other circum- 
ſtances direct me. | | 5 
Again, I believe that chriſtians ouglit to remember the death of CHriſt by 
the fymbols of bread and wine: and I believe there ought tn be paſtors in a 
chriſtian church, Tome way ordained or ſet apart to lead the worſhip, 
and to bleſs and diſaibute the elements; but the laſt of thete 
practices is not ſo expreſsly directed, preſcribed, and required in 
ſcripture as the former; and therefore I feel my conſcience evi. 
dently bound to remember the death of Chrit with ſome ſociety of 
chriſtians or other, ſince it is a moſt plain command, though their 
methods of ordaining a paſtor be very different from other men, or 


* When our Saviour gently reproves Thomas ſor his unbelief John xx 29. he 
does it in theſe words, Hecauſe thou al ſeen me, Thomas, tha Baff believed : bleſſed are 
they ce have net ſien and pet have believed, that is, bleſſed are they u ho, though they 


have not bcen favoured with the evidence of their ſenſes as thou haſt been, yet have 


been convinced by the reaſonable and ſnfficient moral evidence of the well ground 

report of others, and have believed in me upan that evidence, Of this 1 
evidence Mr, Ditton writes exceedingly well, in his book of the Reſurrection o 
Ehritt, | 


— 
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from my own opinion; or whether the perſon who diſtributes theſe 
elements, be only an occafional or a ſettled adminiſtrator; fince 
| none of theſe things are plainly determined in ſcripture. I muſt not 

omit or negle& an expreſs command, becauſe ſome unnecefiary 
circumſtances are dubious. And I truſt I ſhall receive approbation 
from the God of nature, and from Jeſus my judge at the laſt day, 
if I have endeavoured in this manner to beheve and practiſe every 
thing in proportion to the degree of evidence which God has given 
me about it, or which he has put me into a capacity to ſeek and 
obtain in the age and nation wherein I live. "or 

2very, Whether the obſtina e Deiſts and the Fataliſts of Great- 
Britain, will find ſufficient apology from this principle ? But I leave 
them to venture the awful experiment. 1 

XXVI. We may obſerve theſe three rules, in judging of pro- 
babilities which are to be determined by reaſon, relating either to 
things paſt, or things to come: | 

1. That which agrees moſt with the conſtitution of nature carries 
the greateſt probability in it, where no other circumſtance appears 
to counterpoiſe it: as, if I let looſe a greyhound within fight of a 
hare upon a large plain, there is great probability the greyhound 
will ſeize her; that a thouſand ſparrows will fly away at the ſight of 
a hawk among them, 

2. That which is moſt conformable to the conſtant obſervations 
of men, or to experiments frequently repeated, is moſt likely to be 
true: as, that a winter will not paſs away in England without ſome 
troit and now; that if you deal out great quantities of ſtrong liquor 
to the mob, there will be many drunk ; that a large aſſembly of 
men will he of different opinions in any doubtful point; that at ief 
will __ his eſcape out of priſon, if the doors of it are unguarded 
at midnight, | . 

3. In . of fact which are paſt or preſeat, where neither 
nature, nor obſervation, nor cuſtom gives us any ſufficient infor- 
mation on either tide of the queſtion, there we may derive a pro- 
bability from the atteſtation of wiſe and honeſt men by word or 
writing, or the concurring witneſſes of multitudes who have ſeen 
and known what they relate, &c, This teſtimony in many caſes 
will ariſe to the degree of moral certainty. So we believe that the 
plant tea grows in China; and that the Emperor of the Turks 
lives at Conſtantinople; that julius Cæſar conquered. France, and 
that Jeſus our Saviour lived and died in Judea ; that thouſands were 
converted to the Chriſtian faith in a century after the death of 
Chriſt; and that the books which contain the chriſtian religion, are 
certain hiſtories and epiſties which were written above a thouſand 
years ago. There is an infinite variety of ſuch propoſitions which can 
admit of no reaſonable doubt, though they are not matters which 
W evident to our own ſenſes, or our mere reaſoning 

1s. | | 
XXVII. When a point hath been well examined, and our own 
Judgment ſettled upon juſt arguments in our manly age, and after a 
arge ſurvey of the merits of the cauſe, it would be a weakneſs for 
Oy to continue flattering in ſuſpence. We ought therefore 
1 _ firm in ſuch well eſtabliſhed 3 and not be tempted 
600 wr and alter for the ſake of every difficulty, or every oc 
Fg objection. We are not to be carried about tritſi every flying docs 
ene, like children taſſed to and fro, and wavering with the wind. It is a 
gvod thing to have the heart ehabliſked with grace, not with meats ; that Is, 
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in the great doctrines of the goſpel of grace and in Jeſus Chriſt who 
is the ſume yeſterday, to-day and for erer; but it is not ſo neceſſary in 
the more minute matters of religion, ſuch as meats and drinks, 
forms and ceremonies, which are ot leſs importance, and for which 
ſcripture has not given ſuch expreſs directions. This is the advice 
of the great apoſtle ; Eph. iv. 14. Heb. xiii. 8, 9. 

In ſhort, thoſe truths which are the ſprings of daily practice, 
fhould be ſettled as ſoon as we can with the exerciſe of our beſt 
powers, after the ſtate of manhood : but thoſe things wherein we 
may pofhbly miſtake, thould never be fo abſolutely. and finally 
eſtabliſhed and determined, as though we were infallible. If the 
Papiſts of Great Britain had maintained ſuch a reſolute eſtabliſh. 
ment and aſſurance in the days of King Henry the VIII, or Queen 
Elizabeth. there never had been a reformation : nor would any 
Heathen have been converted even under the miniſtry of St. Paul, 
if their obſtinate ſettlement in their idolatries had kept their eyes 
ſhut againft all further light. Yet this ſhould not hinder us from 
ſettling our moſt important principles of faith and nn, where 
reaſon ſhines with its chard evidence, and the word of God plainly 
determines truth and duty. 

XXVII. But let us remember alſo, that though the goſpel be an 
infallible revelation, we are but fallible interpreters, when we 
determine the ſenie even of ſome important propoſitions written 
there; and therefore though we ſeem to be eſtabliſhed in the belief 
of any particular ſenſe of ſcripture, and though there may be juſt 
calls of providence to profeſs and ſubſcribe it, yet there is no need 
that we ſhouid reſolve or promiſe, ſubſcribe or {wear never to 
change our mind : fince it is poſſible in the nature and courſe of 
things, we may meet with ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial objection, as 
may give us a quite different view of things from what we once 
imagined, and may lay before us ſufficient evidence of the contrary. 
We may happen to find a fairer light caſt over the ſame ſcriptures, 
and fee reaſon to alter our ſentiments even in ſome points of mo- 
ment. Sic ſentio, ſentiam, that is, ſo ] believe, and ſo I will believe, is the 
priſon of the ſoul for life time, and a bar againſt all the improve- 
ments of the mind. To impoſe ſuch a profeſſion on other men in 
matters not abſolutely neceſſary and not abſolutely certain, is 2 
criminal uſurpation and tyranny over faith and conſcience, 
which none has power to require but an infallible dictator, 
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CHAP. XIX.—Of enquiring into Cauſes and Effects. 


Sour effects are found out by their cauſes and ſome cauſes bf 
their effects. Let us conſider both theſe. Ex | 
I. When we are enquiring into the cauſes of any particular effec 
or appearance, either in the world of nature, or in the civil or 
moral concerns of men, we may follow this method : 1. Confidet 
and what have been the certain and real cauſes of them; for like 
effects have generally like cauſes, eſpecially when they are foul 
in the ſame ſort of ſubjects. 2. Conſider what are the n 
poſſible cauſes which may produce ſuch an effect: and find out 
ſome circumſtances, how many of thoſe poſhble Cauſes are e 
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cluded in this particular caſe : thence proceed by degres to the pro- 
hable cauſes till a more cloſe attention and inſpection ſhall exclude 
ſome of them alſo, and lead you gradually to the real and certain 
cauſe, 3. Conſider what things preceded ſuch an event or appea- 
rance, which _— have any influence upon it; and though we 
cannot certainly determine the cauſe of any thing only from its go- 
ing before the effect, yet among the many forerunners, we may 
probably light upon the true cauſe, by turther and more particular 
enquiry. 4. Conſider whether one cauſe be ſuthcient to produce 
the effect, or whether it does not require a concurrence of ſeveral 
cauſes ; and then endeavour as far as poſhble, to adjuſt the degrees 
of influence that each cauſe might have in producing the effect, and 
the proper agency.and influence of each of them therein. | 

So in natural philoſophy, if I would find what are the principles 
or cauſes of that ſenſation which we call heat when I ſtand near the 
fie; here I ſhall find it is neceilary that there be an agency of the 
particles of fire on my fleſh, either mediately by themſelves, or at 
ſeatt by the intermediate air; there muſt be a particular ſort of mo- 
tion and vellication impreſt upon my nerves ; there muſt be a deri- 
vation of that motion to the brain; and there mult be an attention 


| of my ſoul to this motion: if either of theſe are wanting, the ſenſa- 


tion of heat will not be produced. 

So in the moral world, if I enquire into the revolution of a ſtate 
or kingdom, perhaps I tind it brought about by the tyranny or foll 
of a prince, or by the diſaffection of his own ſubjects ; and this dif- 
affection and oppoſition may ariſe, either upon the account of im- 
poſitions in religion, or injuries relating to their civil rights: or the 
revolution may be effected by the invaſion of a foreign army, or by 
the oppoſition of ſome perſon at home or abroad that lays claim to 
the government, Fc, or a hero who would guard the liberties of the 
people; or by many of theſe concurring together ; then we muſt 
adjuſt the influences of each as wiſely as we can, and not aſcribe 
the whole event to one of them alone. | | 

II. When we are enquiring into the effects of any particular 
cauſe or cauſes, we may follow this method : _ 

1. Conſider diligently the nature of every cauſe apart, and ob- 
ſerve what effect every part or property of it will tend to produce. 
2. Conſider the cauſes united together in their ſeveral natures, and 
ways of operation; enquire how far the powers or properties of one, 
will hinder or promote che effects of the other, and wiſely balance 
the proportions of the influence. 3. Conſider what the ſubje is, 
n vr upon which the cauſe is to operate: for the ſame cauſe on dit- 
ferent ſubjects will oftentimes produce different effects, as the fun 
which ſoftens wax will harden clay. 4. Be frequent and diligent 
n making all proper experiments; in ſetting ſuch cauſes at work 
Whoſe e es you deſire to know, and putting together in an orderl 
manner, fuch things as are moſt likely to produce ſome uſeful et- 


eds, according to the beſt ve you can take of all the — | 
2 


cauſes and circumſtances. 5. Objerve carefully all the events whic 
N either by an occaſional concurrence of various cauſes, or by 
e induſtrious application of knowing men: and when you ſee any 
WN effect certainly produced, and often repeated, treaſure it up 
gether with the known cauſes of it, amongſt your improvements. 
Me juſt ſurvey of all the circumſtances which attend the ope- 
lon of any cauſe or cauſes, whereby any ſpecial effect is pro- 
iced, and find out as tar as poſſible, how far any of thoſe circum- 
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ſtances had a tendency either to obſtruct or promote, or chang, Wt: 
thoſe operations, and conſequently how far the effect might be iv. WH: 
ftuenced by them. | | 

In this manner, phyſicians practiſe and improve their 1kill. They ) 
conlider the various known effects of particular herbs or drugs, they Wh !i 
meditate what will be the effect of their compoſition, and whether 
the virtues of the one will exalt or diminiſh the force of the other, d 
or correct any of its innocent qualities. Then they obſerve the na. Wh 2! 
tive conſtitution, and the preſent temper or circumftances of the n 
patient, and what is likely to be the effect of ſuch a medicine on Wh 
ſuch a patient. And in all uncommon cafes they make wile and Wi v 
cautious experiments, and nicely obſerve the efteAs of particular t 
compound medicines'on different conſtitutions, and in different dif. 
eates ; and by theſe treaſuries of juſt obſervations, they grow up to 
an honourable degree of Kill in the art of healing. 

So the preacher conſiders the doctrines and reaſons, the precepts, 
the promiſes, and threatenings of the word of God, ang what are 
the natural effects of them upon the mind; he confiders what is 
the natural tendency of fuck a virtue or fuch a vice; he is well apprited 
that the repreſentation of ſome of theſe things may convince the 
underſtanding, ſome may terrify the conſcience, ſome may allure 
the ſlothful, and fome encourage the deſponding mind: he obſerves 
the temper of his hearers, or of any particular perſon that gonverſes 
with him about things facred, and he judges what will be the etteds 
of each repreſentation on ſuch perſons; he reviews and recolleds 
what have been the effects of ſome ſpecial parts and methods of 
his miniſtry ; and by a careful ſurvey of all theſe, he attains greater 
degrees of fkill in his ſacred employment. 

Note, In all theſe caſes, we muſt diſtinguiſh thofe cauſes and eſ. 
feats which are naturally and neceſſurily connefted with each other, 
from thote which have only an accidental or contingent conne x10n, 
Even in thoſe cauſes where the effect is but contingeat, we may 0 
ſometimes arrive at a very high degree of probability; yet we can. N 
not arrive at fuch certainty as where the cauſes operate by an er | 
dent and natural neceſſity, and the effects neceſſarily follow te 
operation. 


See more on this ſubjeR, logic Part II. Chap. V. Sect. 7. Of the 1 
principles and rules of judging concerning things paſt, preſent ant 
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J. 'Th E beſt way to learn any ſcience, is to begin with 2 regula 
ſyſtem, or a ſhort and plain ſcheme of that ſcience, well draw! d 
into a narrow compaſs, omitting the deeper and more abſtruſe pats 


of it, and that alſo under the conduct and inſtruction of ſome {Kill — 
teacher. Syſtems are neceſlary to give an entire and comprebel- 2 
fave view of the ſeveral parts of any ſcience, which may have a . 
tual influence toward the explication or proof of each otbel. — 
whereas if a man deals always and only in eſſays and diſcou 0 hef 
particular parts of a ſcience, he will never obtain a diſtinct and J7 : 


nd ju! 
idea of the whole, and may perhaps omit ſome important part of 
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after ſeven years moving, of ſuch occaſional diſcourſes. For this 
reaſon, young ſtudents ſhould apply themſelves to their ſyſtems 
much more than pamphlets. That man is never ſo fit to judge of 
articular ſubjects relating to any ſcience, who has never taken a 
ſurvey of the whole. : 

t is the remark of an ingeniaus writer, ſhould a barbarous Ia- 


and disjointed parts, and obſerve the pillars, doors, windows, cor- 


maſts, the ropes and ſhrouds, the ſails and tackle of the other, he 
would be able to form but a very lame and dark idea of either of 
thoſe excellent and uſeful inventions. In like manner, thoſe who 
contemplate only the fragments or pieces broken off from any ſci- 
ence diſperſed in ſhort 1 diſcourſes, and do not diſcern 


| their relation to each other, and how they may be adapted, and by 


their union procure the delightful ſymmetry of a regular ſcheme, 
can never ſurvey an entire body of truth, but muſt always view it as 
deformed and diſmembered ; while their ideas, which muſt be ever 
indiſtin& and often repugnant, will lie in the brain unſorted, and 
thrown together without order or coherence : ſuch is the knowledge 
of thoſe men who live upon the ſcraps of the ſciences. 

A youth of genius and lively imagination, of an active and for- 
ward ſpirit, may form within himſelf ſome alluring ſcenes and 
pleaſing ſchemes in the beginning of a ſcience, which are utterly in- 
conſiſtent with ſome of the neceflary and ſubſtantial parts of it 
which appear in the middle or the end. And if he never read and 
paſs through the whole, he takes up and is ſatisfied with his own 
haſty pleaſing ſchemes, and treaſures thoſe errors up amongſt his 
ſolid acquiſitions : whereas his own labour and ſtudy farther 


| purſued would have ſhewn him his early miſtakes, and cured 
| him of his ſelf-flattering deluſions. Hence it comes to pals, that we 


have ſo many he{f-ſcholars now-a-days, and there is ſo much confu- 
ion and inconſiſtency in the notions and opinions of ſome perſons, 
becauſe they devote their hours of ſtudy entirely to ſhort «ſays and 
pamphlets, and caſt contempt upon . 
learning, is mere lazineſs and want of judgment. : 
II. After we are grown well acquainted with a ſhort ſuſtem or com- 
pendium of a fcience which is written in the plaineſt and moſt ſample 
manner, it is then proper to read a larger regular treatiſe on that 


lubjett, if we deſign a complete knowledge and cultivation of it: 


and either while we are reading this larger tyſtem, or after we have 
done it, then occaſional diſcourſes and eflays upon the particular 
lubjefts and parts of that ſcience may be read with the greateſt 
profit: for in theſe eflays we may often find very conſiderable cor- 
rections and improvements of what theſe compends, or even the 
larger ſy ſtems may have taught us, mingled with ſome miſtakes. 
And theſe corrections or improvements thould be as remarks, ad- 
Jjomng by way of note or commentary in their proper places, and 
luperadded to the regular treatiſe we have read. Then a ſtudious 
and judicious review of the whole, will give us a tolerable acquaint- 
ance with that ſcience. | | | 
III. It is a great happineſs to have ſuch a tutor, or ſuch friends 
and companions at os who are able to inform us what are the 
ah books written on any fcience, or any ſpecial part of it. For 
OL. vi. | PP | 
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dian, who had never ſeen a palace or a ſhip, view their ſeparate 


nices and turrets of the one, or the prow and ſtern, ſhe ribs and 


| tems under a pretence of greater 
politeneſs : whereas the true reaſon of this contempt of ſyſtematical 
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want of this advantage, many a man las waſted his time in readi 
over perhaps ſome whole volumes, and learnt little more by it than 
to know, that thoſe volumes were not worth his reading, 
IV. As for the languages, they are certainly beſt learned in the 
younger years of life. The memory is then moſt empty and un. 
furnithed, and ready to receive new ideas continually. We find 
that children in two years time after they are born, learn to ſpeak 
their native tongue. | 
V. The more abſtracted ſciences, which depend more upon the 
underſtanding and judgment, and which deal much in abitrateg 
ideas, ſhouid not be impoſed upon children too ſoon ; ſuch are logic, 
metaphyſics, ethics, politics, or the depth and difficulties of granmar and 
criticiſm. Yet it mutt be confeſſed, the firft rudiments of grammar 
are neceſlary, or at leaſt very convenient to be known when youth 
learns a new language; and ſome general eaſy principles and rules 
of morality and divinity are needful, in order to teach a child his 
duty to God and man; but to enter far into abſtracted reaſorings 
on theſe ſubjects, is beyond the capacity of children. 

VI. There are ſeveral of the ſciences, that will more agreeably 
employ our younger years, and the genera! parts of them may he 
caſ ly taken in by boys. The firſt principles and eaſier practices of 
arithmetic, geometry, plain trigonometry, meaſuring heights, depths, lengths, 
di unces, c. The rudiments of geometry and aſtronomy, together with 
ſo::cthing of mechanics, may be eafily conveyed into the minds of 
acute young perſons from nine or ten years old and upward. Theſe 
ſtudies may be entertaining and uſeful to young. ladies as well as 
to gentlemen, and to all thoſe who are bred up to the learned pro- 
feſſions. The fair ſex may intermingle thoſe with the operations 
of the needle, and the knowledge of domeſtic life. Boys may be 


taught to join them with their rudiments of grammar, and their la- 


hour in the languages. And even thoſe who never learn any lan- 
fate but their mother-tongue may be taught theſe ſciences with 
aſting benefit in early days. | 
That this may be done with cafe and advantage take theſe three 
reaſons : | | 
(.) Becauſe they depend fo much upon ſchemes and numbers, 
images, lines and figures, and ſenſible things, that the imagination 
or fancy will greatly aſſiſt the underſtanding, and render the know- 
ledge of them much more eaſy. (2.) Theſe ſtudies are jo pleaſant, 
that they will make the dry labour of learning words, phraſes and 
languages more tolerable to boys in a Latin ſchooi by this moſt 
agreeable mixture. The employment of youth in theſe ſtudies 
will tempt them to negle& many of the foolith plays of childhood, 
and they will find ſwceter entertainment for themſelves and their 
leiſure hours by a cultivation of theſe pretty pieces of alluring knov- 


ledge. (3.) The knowledge of theſe parts of ſcience are both ealy 


and worthy to be retained in memory by all children when they 
come to manly years, for they are uſeful through all the parts of 
human life: they tend to enlarge the underſtanding early, and to 
ive a various acquaintance with uſeful ſubjeAs betimes. And 
urely it is beſt, as far as poſſible, to train up children in the know- 
ledge of thoſe things which they ſhould never forget, rather than 10 
let them waſte years of life in trifles, or in hard words which ate 


not worth remembering. 


And hete by the way I cannot but wonder, that any author in 
our age ſhould have attempted to teach any of the exploded phyſics 
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of Deſcartes, or the nobler inventions of Sir Iſaac Newton, in his 
hypothefis of the heavenly bodies and their motions, in his doc- 
trine of light and colouis, and other parts of his phy ſiology, or to in- 
{ru children in the knowledge of the theory of the heavens, cart 
and planets, without any figures or diagrams. Is it poſſible to give 
a boy ora young lady the clear, diſtin and proper apprehenſions 
of theſe things without lines and figures to deſcribe them? Does not 
their underſtariding want the aid of fancy and images to convey 
fronger and juſter ideas of them to the inmoſt ſoul: or do they 
inagine that youth can penetrate into all theſe beauties and arti- 
fices of nature without theſe Regs which perſons of maturer age 
find neceflary for that purpoſe ! I would not will:ngly name the 
hooks, becauſe ſome of the writers are ſaid to be gentlemen of ex- 
cellent acquirements. | | 

VII. Atter we have firſt learnt 2nd gone through any of thoſe arts 
or ſciences which are to be explained by diagrams, figures and 
ſchemes, ſuch as geometry, geography, aſtronomy, optics, mechanics, &c. 
we may beſt preſerve them in memory by having thoſe ſchemes 
and figures in large ſheets of paper hanging always betore the eye 
in cloſets, parlours, halls, chambers, entries, ſtair-caſes, Sc. Thus 
the learned images will be perpetually impreſt on the brain. and 
will keep the learning that depends upon them alive and freſh in 
the mind, through the growing : years of life: the metre diagrams 
and figures will ever recal to our thoughts thoſe theorems, problems, 
and corollaries, which have been demonſtrated by them. 

[tis incredible how much geography may be learnt this way by 
the two terreſtrial hemiſpheres, and by particular maps and charts 
ofthe coaſts and countries of the earth happily diſpoſed round about 
us. Thus we may learn alſo the conſtellations by juſt projections 
of the celeſtial ſphere, hung up in the ſame manner. And I muſt 
confeſs, for the bulk of learners of aſtronomy, I like that projection 
of the ſtars beſt, which includes in it all the ſtars in our horizon, and 
therefore it reaches to the 38 degree of ſouthern latitude, though its 
centre is the north-pole, This gives us a better view of the heavenly 
bodies as they appear every night to us, and it may be made ule of 
with a little inſtruction, and with eaſe, to ſerve for a nocturnal, and 
ſhew the true hour of the night. 1 + 

But remember, that if there be any colouring upon theſe. maps or 
projeQtions, it ſhould be laid on ſo thin, as not to obſcure or conceal 
any part of the lines, figures, or letters : whereas moſt times the 
are daubed ſo thick with gay and glaring colours, and hung up 74 
ligh above the reach of the eye that ſhould ſurvey and read them, 
as though their only defign were to make a gaudy ſhow upon the 
es ar they hung there merely to cover the naked plaiſter or 
Walnſcot. ' | 

Thoſe ſciences which may be drawn out into tables may alfo be 
thus hung up and diſpoſed in proper places, ſuch as, brief abſtracts 
of hiſtory, chronology, gc. and indeed, the ſchemes of any of the 
arts or {ciences may be analy fed in a fort of ſkeleton, and reprefen- 


ted upon tables, with the various 1 and connexions of 


their ſeve ra! Parts and ſubjects that belong to them. Mr. Solomon 

owe has happily thrown the grammar of ſeveral languages into 
ſuch tables; anda frequent review of thoſe abſtracts and epitomes 
would tend much to imprint them on the brain, when they have 
been once well learned; this would keep thoſe learned traces al- 
„ PES | 
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ways open, and affiſt the weakneſs of a labouring memory. In thi 
manner may a ſcheme of the /tripture Hier be drawn out, and per. 
petuate thote ideas in the mind with which our daily reading fur. 
nithes us. 

VIII. Every man who pretends to the charaQer of a ſcholar, 
ſhould attain /-me general and ſuperficial idea of moſt or all the ſitences, 
for there is a certain connexion among the various parts of human 
knowledge, ſo that ſome notions burrowed from any one ſcience 
may athit our acquaintance with any other, either by way of expli. 
cation, illuſtration or proof: though there are ſome ſciences con— 
Joined by a much nearer athnity than others. 

IX. Let thoſe par's of every {cience be cluefly ſudied at firſt, and 
reviewed afterwards, which have a more direct tendency to affift our 
proper profeſſion, as men, or our genera! profeſſion as Chriſtians, 
always obſerving what we ourſelves have found nioſt neceifary and 
uſeful to us in the courſe of our lives. Age and experience will teach 
us to judge which of the ſciences, and which parts of them, have 
been of greateſt uſe, and are moſt valuable; but in younger years 
of lite we are not ſufficient judges of this matter, and therefore 
mould ſeek advice from others who are elder, 

X. There are three learned profeffions among us, viz. divinity, 
late, and medicine. I hough every man who pretends to be a {cholar 
or a gentleman ſhould fo far acquaint himſelf with a ſupeiticial 
{ſcheme of all the ſciences, as not to ſtand amazed like a mere 
{tranger at the mention of the common ſubje&s that belong to ther; 
yet there is no neceflity for every man of learning to enter into 
their difficul:ics, and deep receſſes, nor to climb the heights to 
which ſome others have arrived. The knowledge of them in 2 

roper meaſure may be happily uſeful to every profeſſion, not oniy 
28 all arts and ſciences have a fort of communion and con- 
nexion with each other, but it is an angelic pleaſure to grow in 


_ knowledge, it is a matter of honour and eſteem, and rendets a man 


more agreeable and acceptable in every company. But let us 
lurvey ſeveral of them more particularly, with regard to the learned 
profeſſions : and firſt of the mathematics. 

XI. Though I have fo often commended mathematical udies, and 
particularly the ſpeculations of arithmetic and geometry, as a means to 
hx a wavering mind, to beget an habit of attention, and to improve 
the faculty of reaſon; yet I would by no means be underſtood to 
recommend to all a purſuit of theſe ſciences, to thoſe extenſive 
lengths to which the moderns have advanced them. Ihis 1s 
neither neceſſary nor proper for any ſtudents, but thoſe few who 
mall make theſe ſtudies their chief profeſſion and buſineſs of life, or 
thole gentlemen whoſe capacities and turn of mind are {ſuited to 
theſe ſtudies, and have all manner of advantage to improve in them. 

The general principles ot ari/hmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonb- 
metry, of geography, of modern aſironomy, mechamcs, flatics and optic, 
have their veluahle and excellent uſes, not only for the exercilc 
and improvement of the faculties of the mind, but the ſubjects 
themſelves are very well worth our knowledge in a moderate 
degree, and are often made of admirable fervice in human life, 


Jo much of theſe ſubjects as Dr. Wells has given us in his three 


volumes, entitled, The Voung Gentleman's Mathematics, ö 
richly ſufficient for the greateſt part of. ſcholars or gentlemen 
though perhaps there may be ſome fingle treatiſes, at leaſt on ſome 
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of theſe ſubjeas, which may be better written and more uſeful to 
be peruſed than thoſe of that learned author. La 

But a penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties and depths of 
modern algebra and fluxions, the various methods of quadratures, the 
menſuration of ail manner of curves, and their mutual transform- 
ation, and twenty other things that ſome modern mathematicians 
deal in, are not worth the labour of thoſe who deſign either of the 
three learned profeſſions, divinity, law, or plaſie, as the buſineſs of 
life. T'his is the ſentence of a conſiderable man, viz. Dr. George 
Cheyne, who was a very good proficient and writer on theſe 
tubje&s : he affirms, that they are but barren and airy ſtudies for a 
man entirely to live upon, and that for a man to indulge and riot in 
theſe exquiſitely bewitching contemplations, is only proper for 
public profeſſors, or for gentlemen of eſtates, who have a ſtrong 
propentity this way, and a genius fit to cultivate them. 

But, ſays he, to own a great but grievous truth, though they 
may quicken and ſharpen the invention, ſtrengthen and extend the 
imagination, improve and refine the reaſoning faculty, and are of 
uſe both in the neceſſary and the luxurious refinement of mechanical 
arts; yet having no tendency to rectify the will, to ſweeten the 
temper, or mend the heart, they often leave a ſtiftneſs, a pofitive- 
neſs and ſufhciency on weak minds, which is much more pernicious 
to ſociety, and to the intereſts of the great end of our being, than 
all their advantages can recompente. He adds further concern- 
ing the launching into the depth of the ſtudies, that they are 
apt to beget a ſacred and refined pride, and over-weening, and 
over-bearing vanity, the moſt oppotite temper to the true ſpirit of 
the goſpel. This tempts them to preſume on a kind of omniſcience 
in reſpect to their fellow creatures, who have not riſen to their 
elevation : nor are they fit to be truſted in the hands of any but 


thoſe who have acquired a humble heart, a lowly ſpirit, and a 
ſober and teachable temper. See Dr Cheyne's Preface to his 


Eſſay on Health and long Life. 

XII. Some of the practical parts of geometry, aſtronomy, dialing, optics, 
fRaatics, mechanics, &c. may be agreeable entertainments and amule- 
ments to ſtudents in every profeſſion at leiſure hours if they enjoy 
ſuch circumſtances ot life as to furniſh them with conveniences for 
this ſort of improvement: but let them take great care, left they 
entrench upon more neceſſary employments, and fo fall under the 
charge and cenſure of waſted time. 

Yet Il cannot help making this obſervation, that where ſtudents, 
or indeed any young gentlemen, have in their early years made 
themſelves maſters of a variety of elegant problems in the mathematze 
circle of knowledge, and gained the moſt eaſy, neat, and entertain- 
ing experiments in zatural philojophy, with ſome thort and agreeable 
ſpeculations or practices in any other of the arts or ſtiences, they have 
hereby laid a foundation for the efteem and love of mankind among 
thoſe with whom they converſe, in higher or lower ranks of life; 
they have been often guarded by this means from the temptation of 
Ianocent pleaſures, and have ſecured both their own hours and the 
hours of their companions, from running to waſte in ſauntering and 
trifles, and from a thouſand impertinences in filly dialogues: 
Gaming and drinking, and many criminal and foolith ſcenes of talk 
and action, have been prevented by theſe innocent and improving 
elegancies of knowledge. ü | 
XIII. Hiſtory is a neceſſary ſtudy in the ſupreme place for gen- 
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tlemen who deal in politics. The government of nations, ang 
diſtreſsful and deſolating events which have in all ages attended the 
miſtakes of politicians, thould be ever preſent on their minds, to 
warn them to avoid the like conduct. Geography and chronology, 
which preciſely informs us of the place and time where ſuch tranſac- 
tions or events happened, are the eyes of hifory, and of abſolute 
 neceſhty in ſome meaſure to attend it. 

But khiftory, ſo far as relates to the affairs of the bible is as neceſ- 
fary to divines as to gentlemen of any profeſſion. It helps us to 
reconcile many difficulties in ſcripture, and demonſtrates a divine 

rovidence. Dr. Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and New 

{eſtament, is an excellent treatiſ-: of this kind. | 

XIV. Among the ſmaller hittories, biography, or the memoirs 
of the lives of great and good men, has a high rank in my eſteem, 
as wortizy of the peruſal of every perſon who devotes himſelf to the 
ſtudy of dirinity. Therein we frequently find our holy religion 
reduced :0 practice, and many parts of Chriſtianity ſhining with a 
tranſcendent and exemplary light. We learn there how deeply 

lenſible great and good men have been of the ruins of human nature | 
the f apoſtacy from God, and how they have toiled and laboored, 
and turned the ſelves on all tides, to ſeck a recovery in vain, till 
they have found the goſpel of Chriſt an all- ſufficient relief. We 
are there furniſhed with effectual and unanſwerable evidences that 
the religion of ſeſus, with all its ſelf-denials, virtues and devotions, 
is a very practicable thing, fince it has been carried to ſuch a degree 
of honour by ſome wiſe and holy men. We have been there 
aſlured, that the pleaſures and ſatis faction of the Chriſtian life, in 
its preſent practice and its future hopes, are not the mere raptures 
of fancy and enthuſiaſm, when ſome of the ſtricteſt profeſſors of 
Treaſon have added the ſanction of their teſtimony. 

In thort, the res or memoirs of perſons of piety well written, 
hase been of infinite and unſpeakable advantage to the ditciples and 
profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and have given as admirable inſtances 
and rules how to reſiſt every temptation of a ſoothing or a frowning 
world, how to practiſe important and difficult duties, how to lore 
God above all, and t love our neighbours as ourſelves, to live by the faith 
of the Son of God, and to die in the ſame faith, in ſure and certain 
hope of a reſurrection to eternal life. | 

XV. Remember that /gic and ontology or metaphyſics, are neceſ- 
ſary ſciences, though they have been greatly abuſed by the 
ſcholaſtic writers who have proteſſed to teach them in former ages. 
Not only all ſtudents, whether they deſign the profeſſion of theology, 
law, er phyfic, but all gentlemen ſhould at leaſt acquire a ſuperficial 
knowledge of them. The introduction of ſo many ſubtleties, nice 
diſtinctions, and inſignificant terms without clear ideas, has brought 
a great part of the logic or metaphyſics of the ſchools into juſt contempt. 
Their logic has 3 the mere art of wrangling, and their 
melapl ſics the ſkill of ſplitting an hair, of diſtinguiſhing without à 
difference, and of putting long hard names upon common things, 
and ſometimes upon a confuſed jumbie of things which have no 
clear ideas belonging to them. It is certain, that an unknown ay 
of trifles and impertinences have been intermingled with theſe 
uſeful parts of learning, upon which account many perſons in this 
polite age have made it a part of their breeding to throw a jeſt upon 
them; and to rally them well, has been eſteemed a more valuable 


talent than to underſtand them. 
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But this is running into wide extremes ; nor ought theſe parts of 
{cience to be abandoned by the ue, becauſe ſome writers of for- 
mer ages have played the fool with them. True logze teaches us 
to uſe our reaſon well, and brings light into the underitanding : true 
metaphyſics or ontology, Caſts a light upon all the objects of thought 
and meditation, by ranging every being with all the abſolute and 
relative periections and properties, modes and attendants of it in 
proper ranks or clafles, and thereby it diſcovers the various rela- 
tions of things to each other, and what are their general or ſpecial 
differences from each other, wherein a great part of human Know- 
ledge confiſts. And by this means it greatly conduces to inſtruct us 
in method, or the diſpoſition of every thing into its proper rank and 


_ claſs of beings, attributes, or actions. 


XVI. It 1 were to ſay any thing of natural philoſophy, I would 
venture to lay down my ſentiments thus: 1 think it muſt needs be 
very uleful to a divine to underſtand ſomething of natural ſcience. 
The mere natural hiſtory of birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, of inſets, trees, 
and plants, as well as of meteors, ſuch as clouds, thunders, lightnings, 
ſnow, hail, froſt, &c. in all their common or uncommon appearances, 
may be of conſiderable uſe to one who ſtudies divinity, to give him 
a wider and more delightful view of the works of. God, and to fur- 
nin him with lively and happy images and metaphors drawn 
from the large volume of nature, to difplay and repreſent the 
things of God and religion in the moſt beautiful and affecting 
colours. | 

And if the mere hiſtory of theſe things be uſeful for this pur- 
poſe, furely it will be of further advantage to be led into the rea- 
ſons, cauſes and effects of theſe natural objects and appearances, 
and to know the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, matter, and motion, 
whereby the great God carries on his extenſive works of providence 
from the creation to this day. 

[ confeſs, the old Atiftotelean ſcheme of this ſcience, will teach 
us very little that is worth the knowing about theſe matters; but 
the later writers, who have explained nature and its operations 
in a more ſenſible and geometrical manner, are well worth the mo- 
derate ſtudy of a divine: efpecially thoſe who have followed the 

rin-iples of that wonder of our age and nation, Sir Iſaac Newton. 

ere is much pleafure and entertainment, as well as real profit, 
to be derived from thoſe admirable improvements which have 
been advanced in natural philoſophy of late years, by the affiſt- 
ance of mathematical learning, as well as from the multitude of 
3 which have been made and are ſtill making in natural 
ubjects. 

XVII. This is a ſcience which indeed eminently belongs to the 
Phyſician : he ought to know all the parts of human nature, what 
are the ſound and healthy functions of an animal body, and what 
are the diſtempers and dangers which attend it; he ſhould alſo be 
furniſhed with a large knowledge of plants and minerals, and eve 
thing which makes up the materia medica, or the ingredients of which 
medicines are made; and many other things in natural philoſophy 
= {ublſervient to his profeſſion, as well as to the Kindred art of 
urgery, _ 

XVIII. Queſtions about the powers and operations of nature, may 
alſo ſometimes come into the lawyer's cognizance, eſpecially fuch 
as relate to aſſaults, wounds, murders, &c. I remember, I have 
read a trial of a man for murder by drowning, wherein the pudge on 
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the bench heard ſeveral arguments concerning the lungs being filled 
or not filled with water, by inſpiration or expiration, &c, to all 
which he profeſſed himſelf to much a ſtranger, as did not do him 
ws 4 honour in public. 1 | 
IX. But 1 think no dirine who can obtain it, ſhould be utterly 
deſtitute of this knowledge. By the aſſiſtance of this ſtudy, he 
wall be better able to ſurvey the various monuments of creating 
wiſdom in the heavens, the earth and the ſeas, with wonder and 
worthip : and by the uſe of a moderate {kill in this ſcience, he may 
communicate ſo much of the aſtoniſhing works of God in the form- 
ation and government of this viſible world, and ſo far inſtru& many 
of his hearers, as may affift the transfuſion of the ſame ideas into 
their minds, and raife them to the ſame delightful exerciſes of de- 
votion. O Lord, how manifold are thy works ? In wijtlom haſt thou made 
them all ! They are fought ought by all that have pleajure in them. Be- 
_ hdes, it is worthy of the notice of every ſtudent in theology, that 
he ought to have ſome acquaintance with the principles of nature, 
that he may judge a little how far they will go; ſo that he may not 
be impoſed upon to take every ſtrange appearance in nature for a 
miracle, that he may reaſon the clearer upon this ſubject, that 
he may better confirm the miracles of Moſes and of Chriſt, 
nor yield up his faith to any pretences of prodigy and wonder, 
which are either the occafional and uncommon operations of the | 
elements, or the crafty fleights of men well ſkilled in philoſo- 5 
phy and mechanical operations, to delude the ſimple. | 
XX. The knowledge alfo of animal nature and of the rational | 
foul of man, and the mutual influence of theſe two ingredients of 


our compoſition upon each other, is worthy the ſtudy of a divine. 
It is of great importance to perſons of this character and office, to "3 
judge how far the animal powers have influence upon ſuch and ; 
ſuch particular appearances and practices of mankind ; how far tbe 
appetites or paſſions of human nature are owing to the fleſh and { 
blood, or to the mind ; how far they may be moderated, and how 2 
far they ought to be ſubdued ; and what are the happieſt methous t 
of obtaining theſe ends. By this ſcience alſo we may be better in- 0 
formed, how far theſe paſſions or appetites are lawful, and how df 
far they are criminal, by confidering how far * are ſubject to t 
the power of the will, and how far they may be changed and cor- 8 
rected by our watchfulneſs, care and diligence. ok d 
It comes alſo very properly under the cognizance of this pro- 

feflion, to be able in ſome meaſure to determine queſtions which C 
may ariſe relating to real inſpiration or prophecy, to wild enthu- b 
ſiaſm, to fits of a convulſive kind, to melancholy or phrenzy, &c. ” 
and what directions are proper to be given concerning any appear- d 
ances of this nature. | : fi; 
XXI. Next to the knowledge of natural things, and acquaintance k. 
with the luman nature and conſtitution, which is made up of ſoul and 01 
body, I think natural religion properly takes its place. This con- pi 
fiſts of theſe two parts, viz. (I.) The ſpeculative or contemplative, th 
which is the knowledge of God in his various perfections, and in al 
his relations to his rational creatures, ſo far as may be known b) ar 
the light of nature, which heretofore uſed to be called the ſecond i 


part of metaphyſics. It includes alſo (2.) That which is praftica! 
or active, which is the knowledge of the ſeveral duties that arc th 
from our relation to God, and our relation to fellow-ereatures, aud 1 
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our proper conduct and government of ourſelves: this has been 
uſed to be called ethics, or moral philoſophy. | 

XXII. The knowledge of theſe things is proper for all men of 
learning; not only becauſe it teaches them to obtain juſter views of 
the ſeveral parts of revealed religion, and of chiiſtianity which are 
built upon them, but becauſe every branch of natural religion and 
of moral duty is contained, and neceffarily implied in all the re- 
vealed religions that ever God preſcribed to the world. We may 
well ſuſpect that religion does come from God, which renounces 
anv part of natural duty. | | | | 

Whether mankind live under the diſpenſation of the Patriarchs, 
or of Moſes, or the prophets, or of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, ſtill we 
are bound to know the one true God, and to practiſe all that adoration 
and reverence, all that love to him, that faith in his perfections, 
with that obedience and ſubmiſſion to his will, which natural reli- 
gion requires. We are ſtill bound to exerciſe that juſtice, truth 
and goodneſs towards our neighbours, that reſtraint and moderation 
of our own appetites and paſhons, and that regular behaviour to- 
wards ourſelves and all our fellow-creatures around us, which moral 
philoſophy teaches. There is no ſort of revealed religion that will 
diſpenſe with theſe natural obligations : and a happy acquaintance 
with the ſeveral appetites, inclinations, and paſſions of human na- 
ture, and the beſt methods to rule and reſtrain, to direct and go- 
| Morte aw are our conſtant buſineſs, and ought to be our everlaſt- 
ing ſtudy. | 0 

Vet 2 lay down this caution, viz. That fince ſtudents are 
inſtructed in the knowledge of the true God in their lectures on 
chriſtianity, and fince among the chriſtian duties they are alſo taught 
all the moral dictates of the light of nature, or a complete icheme 
of ethics, there is no abſolute neceſſity of learning theſe two parts 
of natural religion, as diſtin& ſciences; ſeparate and by them- 
ſelves; but ſtill it is of great importance for a tutor, while he is 
reading to his pupils theſe parts of the chriſtian religion, to give 
them notice how far the light of nature or mere reaſon will inſtruct 
us in theſe docttines and duties, and how far we are obliged to 
divine revelation and ſcripture, for clearing up and eſtabliſhing 
the firm foundations of the one, for affording us ſuperior motives 
and powers to practiſe the other, for raiſing them to more exalted 
degrees, and building ſo glorious a ſuperſtructure upon them. 

XXIII. The ſtudy 2 natural religion, viz. The knowledge of 
God and the rules of virtue and piety, as far as they are diſcovered 
by the light of nature, is needful indeed to prove the truth of divine 
revelation or ſcripture, in the moſt efteual manner: but after the 
divine authority of ſcripture is eſtabliſhed, that will be a very ſuf- 
ficient ſpring from whence the bulk of mankind may derive their 
knowledge of divinity or the chriſtian religion, in order to their- 
own preſent faith and practice, and their future and eternal hap- 
pineſs.. In this ſenſe theology is a {cience 3 for every one 
that hopes for the favour of God and the felicity of another world; 
and it is of infinitely more importance than any of the arts 
and 88 which belong to any of the learned profeſſions here 

on earth, f 

XXIV. Perhaps it will be thought neceſſary I ſhould ſay ſome- 
thing concerning the ſtudy of the civil law or the law of natyre 
_ nations, If we would ſpeak with great juſtneſs and: propriety . 
VOL. v1, . a a | | ited 
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the civil law ſigniſies the peculiar law of each ſtate, county or city: 
but what we row uſually mean by the civil law, is a body of Jaw; 
compoſed out of the beſt of the Roman and Grecian laws, and 
which was in the main received and obſerved through all the Ry. 
man dominions for above twelve hundred years. | 
The Romans took the firſt grounds of this law from what they 
call the twelve tabies, which were the abriugments of the laws of 
Soion at A bens, and of ocher cities in Greece, tamous for know. 
ledge and wiſdom ; to which they added their own ancient cuſtoms 
01 Ne city of Rome, and the laws which were made there. "Theſe 
written laws ere ſubject to various interpretations, whence con. 
troverſics daily arifing, they were determined by the judgment of 
the learned; and theſe dete minations were what they fi: ſt called 
Jus civile. All this by ucgices grew to a vaſt number of volumes; 
and theretore the emperor Juſtinian, commanced his chancellor 
Tribonian to reduce them to a perfect body, and this is called the 
bedy of the civil law. 

XXV. But that which is of moſt importance for all learned men 
to be acquainted with is the lau of nature, or the knowledge of right 
and wrong among maikind, whether it be tranſacted between fingle 
periuns ur communites, ſo far as common re«{-n and the light of 
naiure dictate and direct. This is what Puffendort calls the au 
of nature and nations, as will appear it you conſult ſect. 3. chap. III. 
of thet moſt valuable foko he has written on the ſubject; which 
is well worthy the ſtudy of every man of learning, particularly 
lawyers and dirines, together with other treatiſes on the ſame theme. 

It any queſtion propoſed relate to right and property, and juſ- 
tice between man and man, in any polite and civilized country, 
though it muſt be adjudzed chiefly according to the particular ſta- 
tutcs and laws of that country, yet the knowledge of the law ov 
nature will very conſiderably athit the lawyer and the civil judge in 
the determination: thereof. And this knowledge will be of great 
ule to divines, not only in deciding of caſes of conſcience among 
men, and anſwering any difficult enquiries which may be pro- 
poiſed to them on this ſubject, but it will greatly aſſiſt them alſo in 
their ſtudies relating to the law of God, and the performance or 
violation thereof, the nature of duty and tin, reward and puniſh- 
ment. : | 

XX VI. 1 have ſpoken ſomething of the languages before, but let 
me here reſume the ſubject, and put in a few thoughts about thoſe 
ſtudies which are wont to be called philologecal ; ſuch as hiſtory, 
languages, grammar, rhetoric, poeſy, and criticiſm. An acquaint- 
ance with ſome of the learned languages at leaſt, is neceilary tor all 
the three learned profeſſions. | | 
XXVII. The lawyers, who have the leaſt need of foreign 
tongues, ought to underſtand Latin. During many ages paſt, very 
important matters in the law were always witten an managed in 
that language by the lawyers, as preſcriptions in medicine by the 
phyſicians, and citations of the ſcriptures in divinity were always 
made in Latin by the. divines. Prayers alſo were ordained to 
faid publicly and privately in the Roman tongue: Pater-noſters and 
Ave-marias were half the devotion of thole ages. "Theſe cruel 
impoſitions upon the people, would not ſuffer them to read in the!r 
own mother tongue what was done, either to or for, their own 
ſouls, their bodies, or their eſtates, I am ready to ſuſpect this was 
all owiog to the craft and *pulicy of the prieſthood and church of 
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Rome, which endeavoured to aggrandize themſelves, and exalt 


their own profeſſion into a ſovereign tyranny, and to make mere 
ſlaves of the laity among mankind, by keeping them in utter 
ignorance, daikne's and dependence. And they were willing to 
compound the matter with the phy ficians and the lawyers, and 
allow them a ſmall ſhare in this tyranny over the populace, to 
maintain their own ſupreme dominion over all. 

But we thank God, the world is grown {omething witer; and of 


late years, the Britiſh Parliament has been pleaſed to give chief 


from that bondage in matters relating to the law alto, as in the age 
of the reformation we were delivered. from {aying our prayers in 
Latin, from being bound to read the word of God in a tongue 
unknown to the people, and from living in an everlaſting ſubjection 
to the clergy in matiers of this life and the lite to come. | | 
But to return, There are {till to many forms of proceedings in 
judicature, and things called by Latin names in the profe ſſion of 
the law, and ſo many baibarous words with Latin terminations, that 
it is neceflary lawyers thould underſtand this language. Some 
acquaintance alto with the old French tongue is necdful for the ſame 
perſons and profetiion, fince the tenures of Lytileton, which are a 
ſort of bible to the gentlemen of the long robe, were written in 
that language: and this tongue has been interwoven in ſome forms 
of the Engliſh law, from the days of William the conqueror, who 
came trom Normandy in France. | 5 
XXVIII. Phyficians ſhould be ſkilled in the Greek as well as in 
the Latin, becauſe their great maſter Hypocrates wrote in that 
tongue, and his writings are ſtill of good value and uſe. A multi- 
tude of the names. both of the parts of the body, of diſeaſes, and 
of medicines, are derived from the Greek language: and there are 
many excellent books of pliytic both in the theoretical and practi- 
cal parts of it, which are delivered to the world in the Roman 
tongue, and of which that profeſſion ſhould not be ignorant. | 
XXIX. Such as intend the ſtudy of theology, ſhould be well 
acquainted alſo with the Latin, becauſe it has been for many 
hundred years the language of the ſchools of learning: their diſpu- 
tations are generally limited to that language, and many excellent 
books of divinity muſt be entirely concealed from the ſtudents, 
unleſs they are acquainted with Latin authors. | | 
But thoſe that deſign the ſacred profeſſion of theology, ſhould 
make it their — chief importance to be very converſant with 
their bibles, both in the Old and New Teſtament: and this re- 
quires ſome knowledge of thoſe original languages, Greek and 
Hebrew, in which the ſcriptures were written. All that will pur- 
ſue theſe ſtudies with honour, ſhould be able to read the Old 
Teſtament tolerably in the Hebrew tongue: at leaſt they thould be 
ſo far acquainted with it, as to find out the ſenſe of a text by the 
help of a dictionary. But ſcarce any man ſhould be thought worthy 
of the name of a ſolid divine or a ſkilful teacher of the goſpel in 
| theſe days of light and liberty, unleſs he has pretty good knowledge 
of the Greek, fance all the important points of the chriſtian religion 
te derived trom the New Feſtament, which was firſt written in 
A 1angUnge 5 oo 3 | 
XXX. As for the Syriac. and Arabic tongues, if one divine in 
thirty or in three hundred, travel far into theſe regions, it is enough. 
few learned men ikilled in theſe languages, will make ſufficient 
| -. Wes 1 Y 
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remarks upon them for the ſervice of the whole chriſtian world; 
which remarks may ſometimes happen to be of ule to thoſe divines, 
who are unacquainted with them in reading the bible. But the 
advantage of theſe tongues is not of ſo great importance as it has 
been too often repreſented. My reader will agree with me when 
he conſiders, that the chief uſes of them are theſe: The Arabic 1s 
a language which has ſome kindred and affinity to the Hebrew, 
and perhaps we may now and then gueſs at the ſenſe of ſome 
uncommon and doubtfut Hebrew word, which is found but once 
or twice in the bible, by its ſuppoſed affinity to the Atabic : but 
whatſoever conjectures may be made by fome kindred of a He. 
brew word to an Arabic root, yet there is no certainty to be 
gathered from it, for even words of the ſame Janguage which are 
undoubtedly derived from the fame theme or primitive, will give 
us but very doubtful and ſorry information concerning the true tenſe 
of kindred words which ſpring from the ſame theme. 

Let me give a plain inftance or two of this uncertainty. The 
word firages lignifies augliter ; ftratum is Latin for a bed: ſtrumen is 
firaw ; and firagultum is a quilt or coverlet: they are all drawn and 
derived from ferno, which fignifies to throw down, to kill, or to 
ſpread abroad. Let the critics tell me what certain ſenſe they 
could put upon either of theſe four words by their mere cognation 
with each other, or their derivation from one common verb. Again, 
who could tell me the certain meaning and preciſe idea of the word 
koneft in Engliſh, and aſſure me that it ſignifies a man of integiity, 
juſtice and probity, though it is evidently derived from lone/fus in 
Latin? Whereas honeftus hath a very different idea, and fignifics a 
man of ſome figure in the world, or a man of honour. Let any 
man judge then, how little ſervice toward explaining the Hebrew 
tongue can be furniſhed from all the language of Arabia. Surely a 
great part of the long learned fatigues and tireſome travels of men 
through this country, is almoſt vain and uſeleſs to make the 
Hebrew bible better underſtood. 

As for the Syriac language, it is granted there may be ſome ſmall 
advantage drawn from the knowledge of it, becauſe there is a very 
ancient tranſlation of the New Teſtament in that tongue: and per- 
haps this may ſometimes give a proper and appoſite meaning to a 
difficult and doubtful text, and offer a fair hint for recovering the 
true meaning of the ſcripture from the perverſe gloſſes of other 
writers. But there are ſeveral commentators and lexicographe!s 
wle have been acquainted with the Syriac language, and have 
given us the chief of theſe hints in their writings on ſeripture. And 
after all, fince none of theſe affiſtances can yield us a ſufficient 

roof of a true interpretation, and give us the certain ſenſe of 4 
text, who would be perſuaded to waſte any great number of his 
better hours in ſuch dry ſtudies, and in labouis of fo little profil! 

XXXI. The Chaldean language indeed is much nearer to the He- 
brew, and it is proper for a divine to have ſome acquaintance with 
it, becauſe there are ſeveral verſes or chapters of Fzra and Daniel 
which are written in that language; and the old Jewiſh targums 0! 
commentaries, which are written in the Chaldean tongue, ma) 
ſometimes happen to caſt a little _—_ upon a doubtful ſcriptwe of 
the Old Teſtament. But it muſt be ftill owned, that the knowledge 
of the Eaſtern tongues does not deſerve to be magnified to ſuch a 
degree, as ſome of the proficients in them have indulged ; wherein 
they have carried matters beyond all reaſon and juſtice, inc 
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ſcarcely any of the moſt important ſubjects of the goſpel of Chriſt 
and the way of ſalvation, can gain any advantage from them. 
XXXII. The art of grammar comes now to be mentioned. It is a diſ- 
tin& thing from the mc1e knowledge of the languages; for all man- 
kind are taught from their infancy to ſpeak their mother toague, 
by a natural imitation of their mothers and nurſes, and thoſe who 
are round about them, without any knowledge of the art of gram- 
mar, and the various obſervations and rules that relate to it. Gram- 
mar indeed, is nothing elſe but rules and obſervations drawn from 
the common ſpeech of mankind in their ſeveral languages; and it 
teaches us to ſpeak and pronounce, to ſpell and write with pro- 
priety and exactneſs, according to the cuſtom of thoſe in every 
nation who are, or were ſuppoſed to ſpeak and write their own 
language beſt. Now it is a thame for a man to pretend to ſcie nge 
and ſtudy in any of the three learned profeſſions, who is not in fon:e 
meaſure acquainted wiih the propriety of thoſe languages with 


which he ought to be converſant in his daily ſtudies, and m re 


eſpecially in ſuch as he may ſometimes be called upon to write as 
well as read. | | 

XXXIII. Next to grammar, we proceed to conſider rhetoric. Now 
rhetoric in general is the art of perſuading, which may be diſtin- 
guiſhed into theſe three parts; riz. (I.) Conveying the ſenſt of the 


ſpeaker to the underſtanding of the heaters in the cleareſt and moſt 


intelligent manner, by the plaineſt expreſſions and the moſt lively 
and itriking repreſentations of it, ſo that the mind may be tho- 
roughly convinced of the thing propoſed. (2.) Perfuading the will 
eſtectually to chuſe or refuſe the thing ſuggeſted and repreſented. 
(3.) Raifing the paſſions in the moſt vivid aud forcible manner, ſo as 
to ſet all the ſoul and every power of nature at work, to purſue or 
avoid the thing in debate. n 

10 attain this end, there is not only a great deal of art neceſſary 
in the repreſentation of matters to the auditory, but alſo in the 
diſpoſition or method of introducing theſe particular repreſenta- 
tions, together with the reaſons which mignt convince, and the 
various methods which might perſuade and prevail upon the 
hearers. There are certain ſeaſons, wherein a violent torrent of 
oration in a diſguiſed and concealed method, may be more ef- 
fectual than all the nice forms of logic and reaſoning. The figmes 
of interrogation and exclamation, have ſometimes a large place and 
happy effect in this fort of diſcourſe, and no figure of ſpeech ſhould 
be Fee, here, where the ſpeaker has art enough happily to in- 
troduce it. : 

There are many remarks and rules laid down by the teachers 
of this art, to improve a young genius into thoſe glorious talents 
whereby Tully and Demoſthenes acquired that amazing influence 
and ſucceſs in their own age and nation, and that immortal fame 


through all nations and ages. And it is with great advantage theſe 


rules may be peruſed and learned. But a happy genius, a hvely 
jaginatjion, and warm paſſions, together with a due degree of 
knowledge and {kill in the ſubject to be debated, and a perpetual 
peruſal of the writings of the beft orators, and hearing the beſt 
ipeakers, will do more to make an orator, than all the rules of art 
in the world, without theſe natural talents and this careful imitation 
of the moſt approved and happieſt orators. | 

XXXIV. Now you will preſently ſuppoſe, that pleaders at the bar 
have great need of this art of rhetoric ; but it has been a juſt 
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doubt, whether plcading in our Britiſh courts of juſtice, before x 
ſkilful judge, fhould admit of any other aid from rbetoric, than 
that which teaches to open a cauſe clearly, and ſpread it in the mof 
peripicuous, complete and impartial manner before the eyes of him 
that judges ; for impartial juſtice being the thing which is ſought, 
there thould be no artifices uſed, no eloquence or powers of Jan. 
guage employed to perſuade the will, or work upon the paſſions, 
je tt the decihve fentence of the judge ſhould be biaſſed or warped 
into infuſtice. For this reaſon, Mr. Locke would baniſh all'pleaders 
in the law tor fees, out of his government of Carolina, in his poſt. 
humous works; though perhaps that great man might poflibly be 
too fevere, in fo univerſal a cenfure of the profeſſion. 

XXXV. But the caſe is very different with regard to divines : the 
eloquence of the pulpit, beyond all controverſy, has a much larger 
extent. Their butineſs is not to plead a caule of right and wrong 
before a wile and ſkilful judge, but to addreſs all the ranks of man- 
kind, the high and low, the wife and the unwiſe, the ſober and 
the vicious, and periuade them all to purſue and perſevere in yir- 
tue with regard to themtelves, in juſtice and goodnels with regard 
to their neighbours, and piety towards God. Theſe are ain 
of everlaiting importance, and moſt of the perſons to whom theſe 
addrefics are made, are not wiſe and ikilful judges, but are influ- 
_ enced and drawn ſtrongly to the contrary fide by their own ſinful 
appetites and paſſions, and bribed or biaſſed by the corrupt cuſtoms 
ot the world. 

There is therefore a neceſſity not only of a clear and faithful 
re pic ientation of things to men, in order to convince their reaſon 
and judgment, but of all the ſkill and force of perſuaſion addrefled 
ta the will and the paſſions. So Tully addrefled the whole ſenate of 
Rome, and Demoſthenes the Athenian people, among whom were 
capacities and inclinations of infinite variety; and therefore they 
made ule of all the liglitning and thunder, all the entreaties and 


terrors, all the ſoothing elegancies and the flowery beauties of lan- 


guage which their art could furniſh them with, Divines in the 
Pulpit have much the fame ſort of hearers, and therefore they 
thould imitate thoſe ancient examples. The underflanding indeed 
ought to be tit convinced, by the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt force of 
reaſoning ; but when this is done, ah the powerful motives ſhould be 
ufed which have any juſt influence upon human nature, all the 
ſprings of pafion thould be touched, to awaken the ſtupid and the 
thoughtleſs into conſideration, to penetrate and melt the hardeſt 
heart, to perſuade the unwilling, to excite the lazy, to reclaim the 
vbitinate, and reform the vicious pait of mankind, as well as to 
Encourage thoſe who are humble and pious, and to ſupport their 
praclice and their hope. The tribes of men are ſunk into ſo fatal 
a degeneracy and dreadful diſtance from God, and from all that 
is holy and happy, that all the eloquence which a preacher is 
maſter of, thould be employed, in order to recover the world 
trom its thameful ruin and wretchedneſs by the goſpel of our 
blefled Saviour, and reſtore it to virtue and piety, to God and 
happineſs, by the divine power of this goſpel. O may ſuch glori. 
ous matters of facred oratory never be wanting in the pulpits of 
Great Britain. "17h | 
XXXVI. Shall I now fpeak ſomething of my ſentiments concerning poefy? 
As for books of poeſy, whether in the learned or in the modern 
languages, they are of great ute to be read at hours of leiſure, by 
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all perſons that make any pretence to good education or learning ; 
and that for ſeveral reafons : 

1. Becauſe there are many couplets or ſtanzas written 1n poetic 
meaſures, which contain @ variety. of morals, or rules of practice 
relating to the common prudentials of mankind, as well as to mat- 
ters of religion, and the poetic numbers, (or ryhme, if there be any} 
add very conſiderable force tothe memory. Befides, many an clegant 
and admirable ſeatiment or deſcription of things which are found 
among the poets, are well worth committing to memory, and the 
particular meaſures of verſe greatly aſſiſt us in recolle&ing ſuch ex- 
cellent I which might ſometimes raiſe our converſation from 
low and groveling ſubjects. 8 

2. In heroic vere, but eſpecially in the grander lyrics, there are 
ſometimes ſuch noble elevations of thought and paſhon as illuminate 
all things around us, and convey to the ſoul moſt exalted and 


magnificent images and ſublime ſentiments: theſe furniſh us with 


elorious ſprings and mediurns to raiſe and aggrandize our concep- 
tions, to warm our ſouls, to awaken the beiter paſhons, aud to 
elevate them even to a divine pitch and that for derotional purpoſes. 
It is the lyric ode which has ſhewn to the world ſome of the happieſt 
examples of this kind, and I cannot ſay but this part of poeſy has 


been my favourite amuſement above all others. And for this 


reaſon it is, that I have never thought the heroic poems, Greek, 


| Latin, nor Engliſh, which have obtained the higheſt fame in ihe 


world, are ſufficiently diverſified, exalted or animated, for want of 
the interſperſion of now and then an _— or a lyric ode. Ihis might 
have been done with great and beauti 
has introduced a ſong at a feaſt, or the joys of a victory, or the ſoli- 
loquies of a divine ſatisfaction, or the penſive and deſpairing ago- 
nies of diſtreſſing forrow. Why ſhould that which is called the 
moſt glorious form of poeſy, be bound down and confined, to ſuch a 
long and endleſs uniformity of meaſures, when it ſhould Kindle or 
melt the ſoul, ſwell or fink it into all the various and tranſporting 
changes of which human nature is capable ? a 
Cowley in his unfiniſhed fragment of the Davideis, has ſhewn us 
this way to improvement ; and whatever blemiſhes may be found 
in other parts of that heroic eflay, this beauty and glory of it ought 
to be preſerved for imitation. Lam well aſſured, that if Homer 
and Virgil had happened to practiſe it, it would have been renown- 
cd and glorified by every critic. I am greatly miſtaken, if this wiſe 
mixture of numbers would not be a further reach of perfection than 
they have ever attained to without it : let it be remembered, that it 
is not nature and ſtrict reaſon, but a weak and awful reverence for 


| antiquity and the vogue of fallible men, that has eſtabliſhed thoſe 
Greek and Roman writings as abſolute and complete patterns. In 


leveral ages there have been ſome men of learning, who have very 

wully ditputed this glory, and have poiated to many of their 

mittakes, | ; | 
3. But ſtill there is another end of reading poeſy, and perhaps the 


| Moſt conſiderable advantage to be obtained from it by the bu'k of 


mankind, and that is, to furniſh our tongues with the richeſt and 
the moſt polite variety of phraſes and words upon all occaſions of 
life or religion. He that writes well in verſe will often find a ne- 
ceſſity to ſend his thoughts in ſearch through all the treaſure of 
words that expreſs any one idea in the ſame language, that ſo he 
may comport with the meaſures, or the rhyme of. the verſe which 


ul propriety, where the poet 
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he writes, or with his own moſt beautiful and vivid ſentiments of 


the thing he deſcribes. Now by much reading of this kind we ſhall 
infentibly acquire the habit and tkill of diverfifying our phrates 
upon all occaiions, and of expreſſing our ideas in the moſt proper 
and beautiful language, whether we write or ſpeak of the things 
of God or men. It is pity that ſome of theſe harmonious 
writers have ever indulged any thing uncleanly or impure to detile 
their paper, and abuſe the cars of their readers, or to offend againſt 
the rules of the niceft virtue and politeneſs : but ſtill amongſt the 
writings of Mr. Drydcn and Mr. Pope, and Dr. Young, as well as 
others, there is a {uticient choice in our own language, wherein we 
ſhail not find any indecency to ſhock the moſt modeſt tongue vr 
Ear. 

Perhaps there has hardly been a writer in any nation, and I may 
dare to *turm, there is none in ours, has a richer and happier talent 
of painting to ne hte, or has ever diſcovered ſuch a large and inex- 
hauſted variety of deſcription as the celebrated Mr. Pope. If you 
read kris tranfiation of Homer's Iliad, you will find almoſt all the 
terms or phraſes in our tongue that are needful to expreſs any thing 
that is grand or magnificent : but if you peruſe his Odyfley, which 
deſcends much more into common life, there is ſcarcely any uſual 
fubje& of diſcourſe or thought, or any ordinary occurrence which 
He has not cultivated and dreſſęed in the moſt proper-language ; and 
vet {till he has ennobled and enlivened even the lower ſubjeRs, 
with the brighteſt and moſt agreeable ornaments. 

I ſhould add here alſo, that if the ſame author had more- fre- 

uently employed his pen on divine themes, his thort poem on the 

ſefhah, and ſome part of his letters between Abelard and Eloifa, 
with that ode of the dying Chriſtian, gc. ſufficiently aſſures us, that 
his pen would have honvurably imitated ſome of the tender ſcenes 
of penitential ſorrow, as well as the ſublimer odes of the Hebrew 
pſalmiſt; and perhaps diſcovered to us in a better manner than 
any other tranſlation has done, how great a poet ſat upon the throne 
of [rae]. | | 

4. After all that I have ſaid, there is yet a further uſe of reading 
poe/y, and that is, when the mind has been fatigued with ſtudies ofa 
more laborious kind, or when it is any ways unfit for the pur- 
ſuit of more difficult ſubjects, it may be as it were unbent, and 
repoſe itſelf a while on the flowery meadows where the muſes 
dwell. It is a very ſenfible relief to the ſou! when it is over-tired, to 
amuſe itſelf with the numbers and the beautiful ſentiments of the 
poets; and in a little time, this agreeable amuſement may recover 
the languid ſpirits to activity and more important ſervice. 

XXXVII. Al this I propoſe to the world as my beſt obſerva- 
tions about reading of verſe. But if the queſtion were offered to 
me, Hall a fiutent of a bright genius nerer divert himſelf with writing poeſy * 
I would anſwer, Yes, when he cannot poſſibly help it a lower genius in 
mature years, would heartily wiſh that he had ſpent much more 
time in reading the beſt authors of this kind, and employed much 
fewer hours in writing. But it muſt be confeſſed, or ſuppoſed 
leaſt, that there may be ſeaſons, when it is hardly poffible for 2 
poetic ſoul to reſtrain the fancy or quench the flame, when it is har 
to ſuppreſs the exuberant flow of lofty ſentiments, and prevent the 
imagination from this ſort of ſtyle or language: and that is the only 
ſeaſon 1 think, wherein this inclination thould be indulged ; eſpe⸗ 
cially by perſons who have devoted themſelves to profeſſions of 4 
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different kind: and one reaſon is becauſe what they write in that 
hour, is more likely to carry in it ſome appearances above nature, 
{ome happy imitation of the dictates of the mute#®. 

XXXVIII. There are other things beſides any a 6 grammar and 
languages, rhetoric and poeſy, which have been incluced under the 
name of philological Knowledge; ſuch as, an acquazitance with the no- 
tions, cuſtoms, manners, tempers, polity, &. of the various nations of the earth, 
| or the diſtindt ſets and tribes of mankind. This is neceſſary, in order to 
underſtand hiſtory the better; and every man who is a lawyer or a 
gentleman, ought to obtain ſome acquaintance with theſe things. 
without which he can never read hittory to any great advantage, 
nor can he maintain his own ſtation and character in life with ho- 
nour and dignity, without ſome infight into them. 

XXXIX. Students in drinzty ought to ſeek a larger acquaintance 

with the Jewiſh laws, polity, cuſtoms, Fc. in order to underſtand many 
uae. . of the Old Teſtament and the New, and to vindicate the 
{acred writers from the reproaches of infidels. An acquaintance 
alſo with many of the Roman and Grecian affairs is needful to ex- 
plain ſeveral texts of ſcripture in the New Teſtament, to lead fin- 
cere enquirers into the true and genuine ſenſe of the evangeliſts and 
apoſtles, and to guard their writings from the unreaſonable cavils of 
men. 
XL. The art of criticiſm is reckoned by ſome as a diftin& part of 
philology ; but it is in truth nothing elſè, than a more exact and ac- 
curate knowledge or 1kill in the other parts of it, and a readineſs to 
apply that knowledge upon all occafions, in order to judge well of 
what relates to theſe ſubjects, to explain what is obſcure in the au- 
thors which we read, to ſupply what is defective, and amend what 
is erroneous in manuſcripts or ancient copies, to correct the miſ- 
takes of authors and editors in the ſenſe or the words, to reconcile 
the controverſies of the learned, and by this means to ſpread a juſter 
knowledge of theſe things among the inquiſitive part of mankind. 

Every man who pretends to the learned profeſſions, if he doth 
not ariſe to be critic himſelf in philogical matters, he thouid be fre- 
quently converſing with thote books, whether dictionaries, para- 
OY, commentators, or other critics, which may relieve any dif- 

culties he meets with, and give him a more exact acquaintance 
with thoſe ſtudies which he purſues. And whenſoever any perſon 
is arrived to ſuch a degree of knowledge in theſe things, as to fur- 
niſh him well for the practice of criticiſm, let him take great care 
that pride and vanity, contempt of others, with inward wrath and 
inſolence, do not mingle themſelves with his remarks and cenſures. 
Let him remember the common frailties of human nature, and the 
miſtakes to which the wiſeſt man is ſometimes liable, that he may 
practiſe this art with due modeſty and candour. 


15 The muſe in the ancient heathen ſenſe is ſuppoſed to be a goddefs but if the 
Philoſophie ſenſe it can mean no more, than a bright genius with a warm and ſuong 
Wagnation, elevated to an uncommon degree, : | 
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Tux author's name, which is pretixed to this book, renders it altogether needleſs 
for us to ſay any thing in order to recommend it; and we need not aſſure any judi- 
cious reader, who has been converſant with Dr. Watts's writings, that this is the 
genuine work of that excellent author; for he cannot fail of diſcerning the doctor's 
eaſy ftile, and beautiful manner of exfureſsion in every page. We eſteem it an honour done 
us by that truly great man, tha the was pleaſed, by his laſt will, to entruit us with 
his manuſcripts which he defigned for the preſs; however, he lived to publiſn 
ſeveral of thoſe himſelf, after his will was made, ſo that not many remain to he 
publiſhed by us. Some indecd there are remaining, which he did originally intend 
for the preſs, but his broken fate of health did not permit him to finiſh them, and 
they are left loo imperfeR to be ever publiſhed. Of this ſort, among others, is /- 
larger Diſcourſe on Pſalmedy, which he gave notice of his intention to publiſh in the 
preface to the ſecond edition of his Hymns, when he withdrew the ſhorter Eſſay on 
that ſubject, which was annexed to the firſt edition. There are alſo among his 
manuſcripts, ſome tracts relating to a doctrinal controverſy, which the doctor had 
been engaged in, but which the world ſeems to be tired of: fo that, moſt probably, 
this ſecond hart of the Improvement of the Mind, with the Diſcourſe on Education, and ſome 
additions to the R , Faverniles, are all the poſthumous works of Dr. Watts that 


will ever be printed. 
As to this work in particular, a conſiderable part of it was 8 for the 


preſs by the doctor's own hand; and as to the reſt of it, he did not leave it ſo far un- 


finiſhed as ſhould, in his own judgment, diſcourage the publiſhing it; for he has 
left this note in a paper along with it, “ Though this book, or the fecond volume 
of the Improvementof the Mind, is not fo far finiſhed as I could with, yet I leave it 
among the number of books corrected fer the pros ; for it is very eaſy for any perſon 
of genius and ſcience to finiſh it, and publiſh it in a form ſufficiently ufeſul to the 
world.” The corrections we have preſumed to make are comparatively but few 
and trivial; and when, now and then, it was thought needſul to add a line or two 
for the illuſtration of any paſſage, it is generally put in the form of a note at the foo! 
of the page. 

It may perhaps be expected we ſhould make ſome apology, for delaying the 
publiſhing of this book. ſo long after the author's death; a book that has been fo 
much expected and fo earneſtly defired, as appears by ſeveral letters found in the 
doRor's ſtudy, from eminent perſons and from learned societies. There are various 
cauſes that have contributed to the delay, which the world need not be informed of; 


but the remote diſtance of our habitations, and the multiplicity of buſineſs in which 


each of us is ſtatedly engaged, are circumſtances pretty generally known, and which 
we hope will be admitted in excuſe for ſome part of the delay, and ſome part the 
book ſellers muſt anſwer for, However, we are the leſs ſolicitous to apologize ſot 
no*publiſning this book ſooner, as we are ſatisfied it will be welcome now it comes; 
and that thoſe who, upon reading the firſt volume, have ſo earneſtly deſired the 
ſecond, will not be diſappointed when they read it. 
We have only to add, our moſt ſincere wiſhes and prayers, that'a book ſo admi- 
rably ſuited to improve the minds of men, eſpecially of the rifing generation, and to 
promote univerſal goodueſs, as this appears lo be, may be attended with a bleſliag 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND; 
| CONTAINING 


Various Remarks and Rules about the Communication of Uſeful Knowledge. 
THE SECOND PART. 


Communication of Useful Knowledge. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tur chief deſign of the former part of this book, is to lead us 


into proper methods for the improvement of our knowledge ; let us now 
confider what are the beſt means of improving the minds of others, and 


of communicating to them the knowledge which we have acquired. 


If the treaſures of the mind ſhould be hoarded up and concealed, 
they would profit none beſides the poſleflor, and even his advantage 
by the poſſeſſion would be poor and narrow, in compariſon of what 
the ſame treaſures would yield, both to himſelf and to the world, by 
a free communication and diffuſion of them. Large quantities of 


knowledge acquired and reſerved by one man, like heaps of gold 


and filver, would contract a ſort of ruſt and diſagreeable aſpe&, by 
lying in everlaſting ſecreſy and filence ; but they are burniſhed and 
glitter by perpetual circulation, through the tribes of mankind. 
The two chief ways of conveying knowledge to others, are, that 
of verbal inſtruction to our diſciples, or by writing and publiſhing our 
thoughts to the world. | 

Here therefore I ſhall firſt propoſe ſome obſervations which 
relate to the conveyance of knowledge to others by regular lectures 
of verbal inſtruction or by converſation ; I ſhall repreſent ſeveral of 
the chief prejudices of which learners are in danger, with directions 
to guard againſt them, and then mention ſome of the eafieſt and 
moſt effectual ways of convincing perſons of their miſtakes, and of 
dealing with their underſtandings, when they labour under the 
power of prejudice. I ſhall afterwards add, by way of appendix, 
an eflay written many years ago, on the ſubject of education, when 
| deſigned a more complete treatiſe of it. 


CHAP. I.—Methods of Teaching and Reading Lectures. 


He that has learned any thing thoroughly, in a clear and me- 
thodical manner, and has attained a diſtinct perception, and an 
ample ſurvey of the whole ſubject, is generally beſt prepared to 
teach the ſame ſubje& in a clear and eaſy method; for baving 
acquired a large and diſtin& idea of it, and made it familiar to him- 
elf by frequent meditation, reading and occaſional diſcourſe; he is 
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ſuppoſed to ſee it on all ſides, to graſp it with all its appendices and 
relations in one ſurvey, and is better able to repreſent it to the 
learner in all its views, with all its properties, relations and conſe. 
Gurney. He knows which view or 1ide of the ſubject to hold out 
rit io his diſciple, and how to propoſe to his underſtanding that 
pu of it which is eaſieſt to apprehend; and alſv knows hew to 
et it in ſuch a light, as is moſt likely to allure and to aſſiſt his further 
enquiry. 
ut it is not every one who is a great ſcholar that always becomes 
the heppicſt teacher, even though he may have a clear concep. 
tion, and a methodical as well as an extenfive ſurvey of the 
branches of any ſcience. He muſt alſo be well acquainted with words, 
as well as ideas, in a proper variety; that when his diſciple does not 
take in the ideas in one form of exp:efion, he may change the 
phraſe into ſeveral forms, till at laſt he hits the underſtanding of his 
icholar, and enlightens it in the juſt idea of truth. Beſides this, a 
tutor ſhould be a perſon of a happy and condeſcending temper, 
who has patience to bear with a flowneſs of perception, or want of 
ſagacity in ſome learners. He thould alſo have much canduur of 
ſoul, to paſs a gentle cenſure on their impertinencies, and to pity 
them in their miſtakes, and uſe every mild and engaging method 
for infinuating knowledge into thoſe who are willing and diligent in 
ſeeking truth, as well as reclaiming thoſe who are wandering into 
error. But of this I have ſpoken ſomewhat already, in a chapter 
of the former part, and ſhall have occaſion to expreſs ſomething 
more of it ſhortly. 
A very pretty and uſeful way to lead a perſon into the knowledge 
of any particular truth is, by queſtion and anſwer, which is the 
Socratical method of diſputation, and therefore [ refer the reader to 


that chapter or ſection which treats of it. On this account, dialogues 


are uſed as a polite and pleaſant method of leading gent.emen 
and ladies into ſome of the fciences, who ſeek not the molt accurate 
and methodical treaſure of learning. But the moſt uſual, and 
perhaps the moſt excellent way of inſtructing ſtudents in any of 
the ſciences, is by reading lectures, as tutors in the academy do to 
their pupils. | | 
The firſt work is to chooſe a book well written, which contains 2 
ſhort ſcheme or abſtra& of that ſcience; or at leaſt, it ſhauld not be 
a very copious and diffuſive treatiſe. Or, if the tutor knows not 
any ſuch book already written, he ſhould draw up an abſtract of 
that ſcience himſelf, containing the moſt ſubſtantial and important 
parts of it, diſpoſed in ſuch a method as he beſt approves. Leta 
chapter or a ſection of this be read daily by the learner, on which 
the tutor ſhould paraphraſe in this manner, namely, He ſhould explan 
both words and ideas more largely, and eſpecially what is dark and 
difficult ſhould be opened and illuſtrated, partly by various forms 
of ſpeech, and partly by apt fimilitudes and examples. Where the 
ſenſe of the author is dubious, it muſt alſo be fixed and determined, 
Where the arguments are ſtrong and cogent, they ſhould 


be enforced by ſome further paraphraſe, and the truth of the | 


inferences ſhould be made plainly to appear. Where the argu- 
ments are weak and inſufficient, they thould be either confum- 
ed or rejected as uſeleſs; and new arguments, if need be, ſhoul 
be added to ſupport that doctrine. What is treated very col. 
ciſely in the author ſhould be amplified, and where ſeveral things ale 
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laid cloſely together they muſt be taken to pieces and opened by 

arts. . here the tutor differs from the Kara which he reads, he 
ſhould gently point out and confute his miſtakes. Where the 
method and order of the book is juſt and happys it ſhould be purſued 
and 3 where it is defeQtive and irregular, it ſhould be 
corrected, 

The moſt neceflary, the moſt remarkable and uſeful parts of that 
treatiſe, or of that ſcience, ſhould be peculiarly recommended to 
the learners, and preſſed upon them, that they would retain it in 
memory; and what is more unneceſſary or ſuperfluous ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhes, leſt the learner ſhould ſpend too much time in the 
more needleſs parts of a ſcience. | . 

The various ends, uſes and ſervices of that ſtience, or of any part of it, 
ſhould be alſo declared and <xemplitied, as far as the tutor hath 
opportunity and furniture to do 1t; particulariy in mathematics 

and natural philoſophy. And if there he any thing remarkably 
beautiful or defective in the ſtyle of the writer, it is proper for the 
tor to make a juſt remark upon it. | ; ; 

While he is reading and exolaining any particular treatiſe to his 
pupils, he may compare the different editions of the fame hook, or 
different writers upon the ſame ſubject, he ſhould inform them 

where that ſubje& is treated by other authors, which they may 
eee, and lead his diſciples thereby to a further elucidation, con- 
irmation or improvement of that theme of diſcourſe in which he is 
inſtructing them. | ; 

Ib is alluring and agreeable to the learner alſo, now and then to 
be entertained with fome hiſtorical remarks, or any occurrences or 
uſetul ſtories which the tutor has met with, relating to the ſeveral 
parts of ſuch a ſcience, provided he does not put off his pupils 
merely with ſuch ſtories, and negle& to give them a ſolid and 
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deavour, as far as poſſible to join profit and pleaſure together, and 
mingle delight with their inſtructions; but.at the ſame time they 
muſt take heed, that they do not merely amuſe the ears, and 
| the fancy of their diſciples, without enriching their minds. 
n reading lectures of inſtruction, let the teacher be very ſolicitous 
that the learners take up his meaning, and therefore he ſhould 
frequently enquire, whether he expreſſes himſelf intelligibly, 
whether they underſtand his ſenſe, and take in all his ideas, as he 
endeayours to convey them in his own forms of ſpeech. 

It is neceflary that he who inſtructs others ſhould uſe the moſt 
proper ſtyle for the conveyance of his ideas eaſily into the minds of 
thoſe who hear him: and though in teaching the ſciences, a perſon 
Is not Confined to the ſame rules by which we muſt govern our 
language in converſation, for he mult neceflarily make uſe of many 
terms of art and hard words, yet he ſhould never uſe them merely 
to ſhew his learning, nor affect ſounding language without neceſſity; 
a Caution which we ſhall ſoon farther inculcate. 

I think it very convenient and proper, it not abſolutely neceſſary, 
that when a tutor reads a following lecture to his pupils, he ſhou 
run over the foregoing lecture in queſtions propoſed to them, and 
by this means acquaint himſelf with their daily proficieney *. It is 
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Note, This precaution, though never to be neglected, is of eſpecial importance 
when a pupil is entering on any new branch of learning, where it is abſolutely 
neceſſary the fundamental definitions and principles ſhould not only be clearly under- 
ſt909, but ſhould be rendered very familiar to the mind : and probably moſt tutors 


rational information of the theme in hand. Teachers ſhould en- 
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in vain for the learner to object, jurely we are not ſthool-boys, to ſay 
our leſſons again; we came to be taught, and not io be catechijed and er- 
emined. But alas! how is it poſſible for a teacher to proceed in his 
inſtructions, if he knows not how far the learner takes in and 
remembers what he has been taught ? ; 

Belides, I moſt generally believe, it is ſloth or idleneſs, it is real 
Ignorance, incapacity or unreaſonable pride, that makes a learner 
refuſe to give his teacher an account how far he has profited by his 
laſt inſtructions. For want of this conftant examination, young 
33 have ſpent ſome idle and uſeleſs years, even under the 

ally labours and inſpection of a learned teacher; and they have 
returned from the academy without the gain of any one ſcience, 
and even with the thameful loſs of their claſſical learning, that is, the 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, which they had learnt in the gram. 
mar-ſchool. | 

Let the teacher always accommodate himſelf to the gentus, temper and 
capacity of his diſtiples, and practiſe various methods of prudence to 
allure, perſuade and aſſiſt every one of them in their purſuit of 
knowledge. Where the ſcholar has {ef /agacity, let the teacher 
enlarge his illuſtrations ; let him ſearch and find out where the 
learner fticks, what is the difficulty ; and thus let him help the la- 
bouring intellect. Where the learner maniteſts a forward genius, 
and a ſprightly curioſity by frequent enquiries ; let the teacher 
oblige ſuch an inquiſitive ſoul by ſatisfying theſe queſtions, as far 
as may be done by decency and conveniency ; and where theſe en- 
quiries are — 2 — let him not ſilence the young enquirer with 
a magiſterial rebuff, but with much candour and gentleneſs poſtpone 
thoſe queſtions, and refer them to a proper hour. | 

Curioſity is a uſeful ſpring of knowledge: it ſhould be encour- 
aged in children, and awakened by frequent and familiar methods 
of talking with them. It ſhould be indulged in youth, but not with- 
out a prudent moderation. In thoſe who have too much, it ſhould 
be limited by a wiſe and gentle reſtraint or delay, left by wandering 
after every thing, they learn nothing to perfection. In thoſe who 
have too little, 1t ſhould be excited, left they grow ſtupid, narrow- 
ſpirited, ſelf-fatisfied, and never attain a e of ideas, or an 
aptitude of underſtanding. ; : 

Let not the teacher demand or expe& things too ſublime and dit- 


ficult from the humble, modes and fearful diſciple : And where ſuch 


a one gives a juſt and happy anſwer, even to plain and eaſy quel- 
tions, let him have words of commendation and love ready for him. 
Let him encourage every fpark of kindling light, till it grow up (o 
bright evidence and confirmed knowledge. Where he finds a la 

t, poſitive and preſuming, let the tutor take every juſt occaſion to ſhew 

im his error: let him ſet the abſurdity in om er light before 
him, and convince him by a full demonſtration of his miſtake, til 
he ſees and feels it, and learns to be modeſt and humble. 

A teacher ſhould not only obſerve the different ſpirit and humour 
among his ſcholars, but he ſhould watch the various efforts of their 
reaſon and growth of their underſtanding. He ſhouid practiſe in 
his young nurſery of learning, as a fkilful gardener does in his vege- 
table dominions, and apply prudent methods of cultivation to every 
plant. Let him with a diſcreet and gentle hand, nip or prune the 


have ſound, young perſons ſadly bewildered, as they have gone on in their lectures 
for want of a little more patience and care in this reſpect, | 
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irregular ſhoots, let him guard and encourage the tender buddings 
of the underſtanding, till they be raiſed to a bloſſom, and let him 
kindly cheriſh the younger fruits. 3 | 

The tutor ſhould take every occafion to inſtil knowledge into his 
diſciples, and make uſe of every occurrence in lite, to raiſe ſome 
profi:able converſation upon it; he ſhould ae enquire ſome- 
thing of his diſciples, that may ſet their young reaſon to work, and 
teach them how to form inferences, and to draw one propoſition 
out of another. | | 

Reaſon being that faculty of the mind which he has to deal with 
in his pupil, let him endeavour by all proper and familiar methods 
to call it into exerciſe, and to enlarge the powers of it. He ſhould 
take frequent opportunities to ſhew them an idea is clear or con- 
tuſcd, when the propoſition is evident or doubtful, and when au ar- 
gument 1s feeble or ſtrong. And by this mean the mind will be fo 
formed, that whatſoever he propoſes with evidence and ſtrength of 
reaſon, they will readily receive. 

When any uncommon appearances arile in the natural, moral, 
or political world, he ſhould invite and inſtruct them to make their 
remarks on it, and give them the beſt reflections of his own, for 
the improvement of their minds. + | 

He ſhould by all means make it appear that he loves his pupils, 
and that he ſeeks nothing ſo much as their increaſe of knowledge, 
and their growth in alk valuable acquirements; this will engage 
how affection to his perſon, and procure a juſt attention to his 
ectures. | | 

And indeed there is but little hope, that a teacher ſhould obtain 
any ſucceſs in his inſtructions, unleſs thoſe that hear him have ſome 
good degree of efteem and reſpe& for his perſon and character. 
And here I cannot but take notice by the way, that it is a matter 
ot intinite and unſpeakable injury to the people of any town or 
pariſh, where the miniſter lies under contempt: If he bas pro- 
cured it by his own conduct, he is doubly criminal, becaute of the 
injury he does to the fouls of them that hear him: but if this con- 
tempt and reproach be caſt upon him by the wicked, malicious, 
and unjuſt cenſures of men, they muſt bear all the ill conſequences 
of receiving no good by his labours, and will be accountable here- 
after to the great and divine Judge of all. It would be very necei- 
ary to add in tivis place, if tutors were not well apprized of it before, 
that ſince learners are obliged to ſeek a divine bleſſing on their ſtu- 
dies, by fervent prayer to the God of all wiſdom, their tutors mould 
| 50 before them in ſhis pious practice, and make daily addreſſes to 

eaven for the ſucceſs of their inſtructions. 


— 


* 
2 — 


CHAP. II., an instructive Style. 


Tur moſt neceſſary, and the moſt uſeful character of a ſtyle fit 
for inſtruction is, that it be plain, perſpicuous and eaſy. And here I 
mall firſt point out all thoſe errors in ſtyle, which dinuniſh or de- 
of the perſpicuity of it. and then mention a tew Jiregtions how 
to obtain a peripicuous and eaſy ſtyle. The errors, of a ſtyle which 
mult be voided by teachers, are theſe that follow: | 
l. The uſe of many foreign words, which are nut ſufficiently naturalized 
and mingled with the language which we ſpeak or write, It is true, that 


* 
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in teaching the ſciences in Engliſh, we muſt ſometimes uſe words 
borrowed from the Greek and Latin, for we have not in Engliſh, 
names for a variety of ſubjects which belong to learning; but 
when a man affects upon all occaſions, to bring in long ſounding 
words from the ancient languages without neceſſity, and mingley 
French and other outlandith terms and phraſes, where plain Engliſh 
would ferve as well, he betrays a vain and fooliſh genius unbecom- 
ing a teacher. 

I. Aroid a fantaſtic learned ſtyle, borrowed from the various ſciences, 
where the fubjet and matter do not require the uſe of them, Do not af. 
fect terms of art on every occaſion, nor ſeek to ſhew your learning 
by ſounding words and dark 2 this is properly called pe- 
dantry. Young preachers juſt come from the ſchools, are often 
tempted to fill their fermons with logical and metaphyſical terms 
in explaining the text, and feed their hearers with ſonorous words 
of vanity. This ſcolaſtic language, perhaps, may flatter their own 
ambition, and raiſe a wonderment at their learning among the 
ftaring multitude, without any manner of influence toward the in. 
ſtruction of the ignorant, or the reformation of the immoral or 
_ Impious: theſe terms of art are but the tools of an artificer, by | 

which his work is wrought in private ; but the tools ought not to 
appear in the. finiſhed workmanſhip. | 
There are fome perſons ſo fond of geometry, that they bring in 
lines and circles, tangent and parabolas, theorems, problems and 
e . upon all occaſions. Others who have dealt in aſtronomy, 
orrow even their nouns and their verbs, in their common dil- 
courſe, from the ſtars and planets; inſtead of ſaying Jacob had 
twelve fons, they tell you, Jacob had as many ſons as there are 
figns in the zodiac. If they deſcribe an inconſtant perſon, they 
make a planet of him, and ſet him forth in all his appearances, 
direct, retrograde and ftationery. If a candle be fet behind the ſcreen, 
they call it eclipſed ; and tell you fine ſtories of the orbit and the 
revolutions, the radii and the limb, or circumference of a cart- 
wheel. Others again dreſs up their ſenſe in chymical language 
extracts and oils, ſalts and eſſences, exalt and invigorate their diſ- 
courſes : a great wit with them, is ſublimated ſpirit ; and a block- 
head, is caput mortuum. A certain doctor in his bill, ſwells in his 
own idea when he tells the town, that he has been counſellor te 
the counſellors of ſeveral kings and princes, and that he has ar- 
rived at the knowledge of the green, black, and golden dragon, 
known only to magicians and hermetic philoſophers. It would be 
well if the quacks alone had a patent for this language. | 
III. There are ſome fine affected words that are uſed only at 
Court, and ſome peculiar phraſes that are ſounding or gaudy, and 
belong only to the theatre ; theft ſhould not come into the lectures f 
infruttion, the language of poets has too much of metaphor in 1, 
to lead mankind into clear and diſtin& ideas of things: the butt 
neſs of poeſy is to ſtrike the ſoul with a glaring light, and to urg? 
the paſſions into a flame by ſplendid ſhews, by ſtrong images and! 
athetic vehemence of ſtyle; but it is another fort of ſpeech, 
= 3 beſt ſuited to lead the calm enquirer into juſt conception 
things. | | 

IV. There is a mean vulgar ſtyle borrowed from the lower ranks 0 
mankind, the baſe charafters and meaneſt affuirs of life : this is alſo o 
de avoided; for it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that perſons of liberal edu- 
cation, have not been bred up within the hearing of ſuch lan- 
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uage, and conſequently they cannot underſtand it : beſides, that 
it would create very offenfive ideas, ſhould we borrow even ſimiles 
tor illuſtration from the ſcullery, the dunghill, and the jakes. 

V. An obſcure and muyfterious manner of expreſſion and cloudy language tis 
tn be aroided, Some perſons have been led by education, or by ſome 
fooliſh prejudices into a dark and unintelligible way of thinking and 
tpeaking, and this continues with them all their lives, and clouds 
and confounds their ideas. Perhaps ſome of theſe may have been 


hiefſed with a great and comprehenſive genius, with ſublime natu- 


ral parts, and a torrent of ideas flowing in upon them : yet for want 
of clearneſs, in the manner of their conception and language, they 
ſometimes drown their own ſubje& of diſcourſe, and overwhelm 
their argument in darkneſs and perplexity. Such preachers as have 
read much of the myſtical divinity of the papiſts, and imitated their 
manner of expreſſion, have many times buried a fine underſtanding 
under the obſcurity of ſuch a ſtyle. | 85 

VI. A long and tedious ſtyle is very improper for a teacher, for this alſo 
lefſens the perſpicuity of it. Some learned writers are never ſatis- 
tied, unleſs they fill up every ſentence with a great number of ideas 
and ſentiments; they ſwell their propoſitions to an enormous ſize 
by explications, exceptions and precautions, leſt they ſhould be 
miſtaken, and crowd them all into the ſame period ; they involve 
and darken their diſcourle by many a L and prolong their 
ſentences to a tireſome extent, beyond the reach of a common com- 


rehenſion: ſuch ſort of writers or ſpeakers may be rich in Know- 


edge, but they are ſeldom fit to communicate it. He that would 
gain a happy talent for the inſtruction of others, muſt know how to 
diſentangle and divide his thoughts, if too many of them are ready 
to ee into one paragraph; and let him rather ſpeak three ſen- 
tences diſtinctly and perſpicuouſly, which the hearer receives at 
once with his ears = his ſoul, than crowd all the thoughts into one 
ſentence, which the hearer has forgotten before he can underſtand 
it. But this leads me to the next thing I propoſed, which was to 
mention ſome: methods, whereby ſuch a perſpicuity of ſtyle may 
be obtained as is proper for inſtruction. | 

I. Accuſtom yourſelf to read thoſe authors who think and torite with great 
clearnegs and evidence, ſuch as convey their ideas into your underftand- 
ing, as faſt as your eye or tongue can run over their ſentences ; this 
wül imprint upon the mind an habit of imitation, we ſhall learn the 
ſtyle with which we are very converſant, and practiſe it with eaſe 
and ſucceſfs. | biel which ; 

2. Get a diſtin and comprehenſiue knowledge of the fuby ch you treat 
Y ; ſurvey it on wt les. * make Yourlelf ke maſter of it : 
chen you will have all the ſentiments that relate to it in your view 
and under your command, and your tongue will very eafily clothe 
thoſe ideas with words which your mind has firſt made ſo familiar 
and eaſy to itſelf. | | 8 
Scribendi recte ſahare eſt et frinci ium et fonts, 
Verbague froviſam rem non invita ſeguentur. PETE or 
Good teaching from good knowledge ſprings, ; c 
Words will make haſte to fullow things. 


3. Be well ſkilled in the language which you ſpeak ; acquaint yourſelf 

with all the idioms and e phraſes of it, which are neceſlary to 

conyey the needful ideas on the ſubje& of which you treat, in the 
VOL. Vl. | he | 5 
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moſt various and moſt eaſy manner to the e erg of the 


hearer; the variation of a phraſe in ſeveral forms is of admirable . 
ule to inſtruct, it is like turning all ſides of the ſubjeR to view; and 
if the learner happens not to take in the ideas in one form of ſpeech, - 
probably another may be ſucceſsful for that end. a 
Upon this account I have always thought it an uſeful manner ef x 
inſtruction, which is uſed in ſome Latin ſchools, which they call ta- 8 
riation. Take ſome plain ſentence in the Engliſh tongue, and then | 2 
turn it into many forms in Latin; as for inſtance, a wolf let into the 4 
ſheep fold, will devour the ſheep. If you let a wolf into the _ 
fold, the ſheep will be devoured : the wolf will devour the 1 0 


ſheep, if the ſheep-fold be left open. If the fold be not left dey 
mut carefully, the wolf will devour the ſheep : the ſheep will be 4 
devoured by the wolf, if it find the way into the fold open. There | = 
is no defence of the ſheep from the wolf, unleſs it be kept out of the bet 
fold. A flaughter will be made among the ſheep, if the wolf can 5 


get into the fold. Thus by turning the a&ire voice of verbs into the 


ing the connexion of ſhort ſentences by different adverbs or con- 


the negation of and the contrary, inſtead of the aftertion of the thing 
firſt propoſed, a great variety of forms of ipcech will be created, 


rich in fynonimous terms or words, expreſhng the ſame happy ef. 
fect with the variation of the ſame thing: this will not only attain 


the ear of the learner. 


_ Plicated period into two or three ſmall ones. When others con- 
nect and join two or three ſentences in one by relative pro- 
._ Nouns, as which, whereef, wherein, whereto, $c. and by parentheſes fre- 
quently inſerted ; do you rather divide them into diſtinct periods, 
Or at leaft if they muſt be united, let it be done rather by conjunc- 
tions and copulatives, that they may appear like diſtinct ſentences, 


page of an author, who is guilty of ſuch a long involved parenthet!- 


or the ſentences aſunder, and multiplying the periods, till the lan- 
_ guage become ſmooth and eaſy, and intelligible at firſt reading. 


| are new and unknown to them and be diligent to enquire whether the 


CHAP. TII.—0f convincing other Persons of any Truth ; or de. 
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_ which ſhall expreſs the ſame ſenſe. 


pare, and the nomnative caſe of nouns into the accuſatire, and alter. 


junctions, and by ablatire caſes with a prepoſition brought inflead 
of the nominatire, or by participles ſometimes put inſtead of the verbs, 


4. Acquire a variety of words, a copia verborum ; let your memory be 


the phraſes in the foregoing direction, but it will add a beaudy allo 
to your ſtyle, by ſecuring you from an appearance of tautology, or 
repeating the ſame words too often, which ſometimes may diſguſt 


5, Learn the art of ſhortening your Parma. by dividing a long com- 


and give leſs confuſion to the hearer or reader. I know no method 
fo effectual to lcarn what I mean, as to take now and then ſome 


cal ſtyle, and tranſlate it into plainer Engliſh, by dividing the ideas 


6. Talk frequently to young and ignor ant perſons, upon fuch fubjedts which 


underſtand you or no ; this will put you upon changing your phra- 
ſes and forms of ſpeech in a variety, till you can hit their capacity, 


and conyey your ideas into their underſtandings. 
k | a | 


livering them from Errors and Mistakes. 


1 HEN we are arrived at a Juſt and rational eſtabliſhment 1 
an opinion, whether it relate to religion or common life, we are n 
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turally deſirous of bri nging all the world into our ſentiments; and 


this proceeds from the aftectation and pride of ſuperior influence 


upon the judgment of our fellow-creatures, much more frequently 
than it does from a ſenſe of duty or love to truth: ſo vicious and 
corrupt is human nature. Yet there is ſuch a 2 to be found as 
an honeſt and ſincere delight in propagating truth, ariſing from a 
dutiful regard to the honour of our Maker, and an hearty love to 
mankind, Now if we would be ſucceſsful in our attempts to con- 
vince men of their errors, and ta promote the trutb, let us diveſt 
ourſelves as far as poſſible of that pride and affectation, which I 


mentioned before, and feek to acquire that diſintereſted love to 


men and zeal for the truth, which will naturally lead us into the 
beſt Sin to promote it. And here the following directions may 
be uſetul: | 

I. If you would convince a perſon of his miſtake, chooſe a proper 
place, a happy hour, and the fte concurrent circumſtances for this purpoſe. 
Do not unſeaſonably ſet upon him when he is engaged in the midit 
of other affairs, but when his ſoul is at liberty, and at leiſure to 
hear and attend. Accoſt him not upon that ſubje&, when his ſpi- 
tit is ruffled or diſcompoſed with any occurrences of life, and eſpe- 
cially when he has heated his paſſions in the defence of a contrary 
opinion; but rather ſeize a golden opportunity, when ſome occur- 
rences of life may caſt a favourable aſpe ct upon the truth of which 
you would convince him, or which may throw ſome dark and un- 


happy colour or conſequences upon that error from which you 


would tain deliver him. There are in life ſome Molliſima tempora 


findi, fore very agreeable moments of addreſſing a perſon, which * 
rightly managed, may render your attempts more ſucceſsful, and 


his conviction eaſy and pleaſant. 
II. Make it appear by your whole condud to the perſon you would teach, that 


ou mean him well, that your deſign is not to triumph over his opinion, nor to ex- 


wy his ignorance, or his incapacity of defending what he aſſerts. Let 


imſee that it is not your aim to advance your owncharaQerasadiſ- 
| putant, nor to ſet yourſelf up for an inſtruttor to mankind ; but that 
you love him and ſeek his true intereſt : and not only aſſure him of 
this in words; when you are entering on an argument with him, but 
let the whole of your conduct to him at all times demonſtrate your. 


real friendſhip for him. Truth and argument come with particular 
force from the mouth of one whom we truſt and love. 

III. The ſofteſt and gentle addreſs to the erroneous, is the beſt way to con- 
vince them of their miſtake. Sometimes it is neceſſary to repreſent to 
your opponent, that he is not far off from the truth, and that you 
would fain draw him a little nearer to it; commend and eſtabliſh 


whatever he ſays that is juſt and true, as our bleſſed Saviour treated 
the young ſcribe, when he anſwered well concerning the two great 


commandments ; * Thou art not far, ſays our Lord, from the king- 
dom of heaven,” Mark xii. 34. Imitate the mildneſs and conduct 
of the blefled Jeſus. 5 
. Come as near to your opponent as you can in all your propoſi- 
tions, and vield to him as much as you dare, in a conſiſtence with 
truth and juſtice, It is a very great and fatal miſtake in perſons who 
aitempt to convince or reconcile others to their party, when they 
make the difference appear as wide as poſlible : this is ſhocking to 
any perſon who is to = convinced, he will chooſe rather to keep 
and maintain his own opinions, if he cannot come into yours withe 
| $S 2 
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out renouncing and axon pgs every thing that he believed he. 
fore. Human nature muſt be flattered a little as well as reaſoned 
with, that ſo the argument may be able to come at his underſtand- 
ing, which otherwiſe will be thruſt off at a diſtance. If you charge 
a man with nonſenſe and abſurdities, with herely and ſelf-contradic- 
tion, you take a very wrong ſtep towards convincing him. 
Remember that error is not to be rooted out of the mind of man 
by reproaches and railings, by flaſhes of wit and biting jeſts, by loud 
exclamations or ſharp ridicule : long declamations and triumph 
over our neighbour's miſtake, will not prove the way to convince 
him; theſe are ſigns either of a bad cauſe, or of want of arguments 
or capacity for the defence of a good one. | 
IV. Set therefore a conftant twaich over yourſelf, leſt you grow warm in 
difpute before you are aware. Ihe paſſions never clear the underſtand- 
ing, but raiſe darkneſs, clouds and confuſion in the foul: human 
nature is like water which has mud at the bottom of it, it may be 
clear while it is calm and undiſturbed, and the ideas hke pebbles ap- 
par bright at the bottom; but when once it is ſtirred and moved 
y paſhon, the mud riſes uppermoſt, and ſpreads confuſion and 
darkneſs over all the ideas; you cannot ſet things in ſo juſt and {6 
clear a light before the eyes of your neighbour, while your own 
conceptions are clouded with heat and pafhon. | 
Befides, when your own ſpirits are a little diſturbed, and your 
wrath is awakened, this naturally kindles the ſame fire in your cor- 
reſpondent, and prevents him from taking in your ideas, were they 
ever ſo clear; for his paſſions are engaged all on a ſudden for tlie 
defence of his own nuſtakes, and they combat as fiercely as yours 
do, which perhaps may be awakened on the ſide of truth. 
I To provoke a perſon whom you would convince, not only rouſes 
his anger, and ſets it againſt your doctrine; but direQs its reſent- 
ment againſt your perſon as well as againſt all your inſtructions and 
arguments. You muſt treat an opponent like a friend, if you would 
perſuade him to learn any thing from you; and this is one great 
reaſon why there is ſo little ſucceſs on either fide between two diſ- 
putants or controverſial writers, becauſe they are ſo ready to inte- 
reſt their paſſions in the ſubje& of conteſt, and prevent the mutua 
light that might be given and received on either tide : ambition, in- 
dignation, and a profeſſed zeal, reign on both fides: victory is the 
point deſigned, while truth is pretended, and truth oftentimes pe- 
riſhes in the fray, or retires from the field of battle : the combatants 
end juſt where they began, the underſtandings hold fait the fame 
opinions ; perhaps with this diſadvantage, that they are a little 
more obſtinate, and rooted in them without freſh reaſon, and they 
generally come off with the loſs of temper and charity. 
V. Neither attempt nor hope to convince a perſon of his miftake, by ay 
I methods or ſevere uſage ; there is no light brought into the mind 
by all the fire and ſword, and bloody perſecutions that were ever in- 
troduced into the world. One would think that the princes, the 
prieſts, and the people, the learned and the unlearned, the great and 
the mean, ſhould have all, by this time, ſeen the folly and madneſs 
of ſecking to propagate the truth by the laws of cruelty ; we compe! 
a beaſt to the yoke by blows, becauſe the ox and the aſs have nv 
underſtanding ; but intellectual powers are not to be fettered and 
compelled at this rate: men cannot believe what they will, PT 
change their religion and their ſentiments as they pleate ; they Way 
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pe made hypocrites by the forms of ſeverity, and conſtrained to 
confeſs what they do not believe; they may be forced to comply 
with external practices and ceremonies, contrary to their own con- 
ſciences ; but this can never pleaſe God, nor profit men. 

VI. In order to convince another, you ſhould always make choice of 
thoſe arguments that are beſt ſuited to his CY and capacity, his 
genius and temper, las ſtate, ſtation, and circumſtance, If I were to per- 
ſuade a plowman of the truth of any form of church government, 
it ſhould not be attempted by the uſe of the greek and latin fathers; 
but from the word of God, the light of nature, and the common rea- 
ſon of things. | f | 

VII. Arguments ſhould always be propoſed in ſuch a manner, as may lead 
tle mind onward to percevve the truth in a clear and agreeable light, as well 
as to conſtrain the aſſent by the power of reaſoning. Clear ideas 
in many cafes, are as uſeful toward conviction, as a well formed 
and unanſwerable ſvllogiſm. ; | 

VIII. Allow the perſon you defire to inftrut a reaſonable time to enter 
into the force of your argument, When you have declared your own 
ſentiments in the brighteſt manner of illuſtration, and enforced 
them with the moſt convincing arguments, you are not to ſuppoſe 
that your friends ſhould immediately be convinced and receive the 
truth: habitude in a particular way of thinking, as well as in 
moſt other things, obtains the force of nature, and you cannot ex- 
pect to wean a man from his accuſtomed errors but by low degrees, 
and by his own afhſtance ; entreat him therefore not to jydge on 
the ſudden, nor determine againſt you at once, but that he would 
pleaſe to review your ſcheme, reflect upon your arguments with 
all the impartiality he is capable of, and take time to think theſe 
over again at large ; atleaſt that he would be diſpoſed to hear you 
ſpeak yet further on this ſubje&, without pain or averſion. 

Addreſs him therefore in an obliging manner; and ſay, I am not 
ſo fond as to think I have placed the ſubject in ſuch lights, as to 
throw you on a {ſudden into a new track of thinking, or to make you 
immediately lay aſide your preſent opinions or deſigns ; all that | 
hope is, that ſome bint or other which 1 have given, is capable of 
being improved by you to your own conviction, or poſhbly it may 
lead you into ſuch a train of reaſoning, as in time to effect a change 
in your thoughts. Which hint leads me to add, | 

X. Labour as much as poſſible to make the perſon = would teach, lis 
own inſiructor. Human nature may be allowed, by a ſecret pleaſure 
and pride in its own reaſoning, to {ſeem to find out by itſelf the very 
thing that you would teach ; and there are ſome perfons that have 
l0 much of this natural bias towards ſelf rooted in them, that they 
can never be convinced of a miſtake by the plaineſt and ſtrongeit 
arguments to the contrary, though the demonſtration glare in 
their faces ; but the may be tempted by ſuch gentle infinuations 
to follow a track of thought, which you propoſe, till they bave 
wound themſelves out of their own error, and led themſelves 

ereby into your opinion; if you do but let it appear, that they are 

under their own guidance rather than yours. And perhaps there 

is nothing which ſhews more dexterity of addreſs than this ſecret 

inuence over the minds of others, which they do not diſcern even 
while they follow it. | 

ou can gain the main point in queſtion, be not very ſolicitous about 

(he nicety with which it ſhall be caprehed. Mankind is 1o vain a thing, 
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that it is not willing to derive from another, and though it cannot 
have every thing trom itſelf, yet it would ſeem at leaſt to mingle 
fomething of its own with what it derives elſewhere ; therefore 
when you have ſet your own ſentiment in the fulleſt light, and proved 
it in the moſt effectual manner, an opponent will bring in ſome fri. 
volous and uleleis diſtinction on purpoſe to change the form of 
words in the queſtion, and acknowledge that he receives your pro. 
2 in ſuch a ſenſe, and in ſuch a manner of expreſſion, though 

e canyot receive it in your terms and phraſes. Vanillus will con. 


fe is he is now convinced, that a man who behaves well in the ſtate, 


ought not to be punithed for his religion ; but yet he will not con- 
ſent to allow an univerſal toleration of all religions that do not in- 
jure the itate, which is the propoſition I had been proving. Well, 

t Vanillus therefore uſe his own language, I am glad he is con- 
vinced ot the truth; he thall have leave to dreſs it in his own way, 

to theſe directions I ſhall add two remarks in the conclufion of 
my A which would not ſo properly fall under the preceding 

IFECLHIONRS, 3 

I. When you have laboured to inſtruct a perſon in ſome con- 
troverted truth, and yet he retains ſome prejudice againſt it, fo 
that he doth not yield to the convincing force of your arguments, 
You may ſometimes have happy ſucceſs in convincing him of that 
truth, by ſetting him to read a weak author, who writes againk it ; 
A young reader will find ſuch pleaſure in being able to anſwer the 
arguments of the oppoſer, that he will drop his former prejudices 
againft the truth, and yield to the power and evidence of your 
reaſons, I contefs this 3 like ſetting up one prejudice to over- 
throw another; but where prejudices cannot be fairly removed by 
dat of reaſon, the wiſeſt and beſt of teachers will ſometimes find 
it neceſſary to make a way for reaſon and truth to take place by this 
contraſt of prejudices. 

II. When our deſign is to convince @ whole family, or community of 
perjons of any miſtake, or to lead them into any truth, we may 
juitly ſuppoſe there are various reigning prejudices among them; 
and therefore it is not ſafe to attempt, nor fo eaſy to effect it, by 
addrefing the whole number at once. Such a method has been often 
found to raiſe a ſudden alarm, and has produced a violent oppo- 
fition even to the moſt fair, pious, and uſeful propoſals ; ſo that he 
who made the motion, —— never carry his point. We muſt 
therefore firſt make as ſure as we can of the moſt intelligent and 
learned, at leaſt the moſt leading perſons amongſt them, by ad- 
dreſſing them apart prudently, — offering proper reaſons, till 
they are convinced and engaged on the ſide of truth; and theſe 
may with more ſucceis apply themſelves to others of the ſame 
community; yet the orignal propoſer ſhould not negle& to make a 
diſtinct application to all the reſt, ſo far as circumſtances admit. 
Where a thing is to be determined by. a number of votes, he ſhould 
labour to ſecure a good majority, and then take care that the moſt 
proper perſons ſhould move and argue the matter in public, leſt it be 


quaſhed in the very firſt propoſal by ſome prejudice 2 the pro- 
k 


oſer. So unhappily are our circumſtances ſituated in this world, that 
if truth and juſtice and goodneſs could put on human forms, and del- 
cend from heaven to propoſe the moſt divine and uſeful doctrines, an 
bring with them the cleareſt evidence, and publiſh them at once 
to a multitude whoſe prejudices are engaged againſt them, the pro- 
poſal would be vain and fruitleſs, and would neither convince not 


— 
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erſuade. So neceſſary is it to join art and dexterity, together with 
the force of reaſon, to convince mankind of truth, unleis we came 
furniſhed with miracles or omnipotence to create a conviction“*. 


- 


CHAP. IV.—Of Authority, of the Abuse of it, and of its real 
| | and proper Use and Service. 


Tar influence which other perſons have upon our opinions, is 
uſually called authority. The power of it is ſo great and widely 
extenſive, that there is ſcarcely any perſon in the world entirely 
free from the impreſſion of it, even after their utmoſt watchfulneſs 
and care to avoid it. Our parents and tutors, yea our very nurſes 
determine a multitude of our ſentiments; our friends, our _ 
bours, the cuſtom of the country where we dwell, and the eſta- 
bliſhed opinions of mankind, form our belief; the great, the pious, 
the learned, and the ancient, the king, the prieſt, and the philo- 
ſopher, are characters of mighty efficacy to perſuade us to receive 
4 they dictate. Theſe may be ranked under different heads ot 
prejudice, but they are all ef a kindred nature, and may be reduc- 
ed to this one ſpring or head of authority. _ 

I have treated of theſe particularly in Logic, Part II. Chap. III. 
Sec. 4th. Yet a few other remarks occurring among my papers, I 
thought it not improper to let them find a place here. ; 

Cicero was well acquainted with the unhappy influences of au- 
thority, and complains of it in the firſt book De Natura Deorum. 
© In diſputes and controverſies (ſays he) it is not fo much the au- 
thor, or patrons of any opinion, as the weight and force of argu- 
ment, which ſhould influence the mind. The authority of thoſe 
who teach, is a frequent hindrance to thoſe who learn, becauſe they 
utterly negle& to exerciſe their own judgment, taking for granted 
whatſoever others whom they reverence have — 15m for them. 
Ican by no means approve, what we learn from the Pythagoreans, 
that if any thing aſſerted in diſputation was queſtioned they were 
wont to anſwer, pe dizit, that is, He himſelf ſaid ſo, meaning 
Pythagoras. So far did prejudice prevail, that authority without 
reaſon was ſufficient to determine diſputes and to eſtabliſh truth. 
All human authority, though it be ever ſo ancient, though it hath 
had univerſal fovereignty, and ſwayed all the learned and the vul- 
gar world for ſome thouſands of years, yet has no certain and 
undoubted claim to truth: nor is it any violation of good manners, 
to enter a caveat with due decency againſt its pretended domi- 
nion. What is there among all the ſciences that has been longer 
eſtabliſhed and more univerſally received ever fince the days of 
Ariſtotle, and perhaps for ages before he lived, than this, that “ all 
heavy bodies whatſoever tend towards the centre of the. earth?“ 
But Sir Ilaac Newton has found that thoſe bulky and weighty bo- 
dies, the earth and all the planets tend toward the centre of the 
lun, whereby, the authority of near three thouſand years or more 
is not only called in queſtion, but actually refuted and renounced. 

Again, Was ever any thing more univerſally agreed among the 


* The conduct of Chriſt and his apoſtles, (armed as they were with fupernatural 
powers) in the gradual openings of truth, againſt which the minds of their diſciples 
Were itongly prejudiced, may not only ſecure ſuch an addreſs from the imputation of 


diſhoneſt craſt but may demonſlrate the expediency, aud in fome caſes the neccti:y 


of attending to it. 
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nation of the poets and critics, than that Homer and Vir 
are inimitable writers of heroic poems? And whoſoever preſumed i 
attack their writings or their reputation, was either condemned for 
his malice or derided for his folly. Theſe ancient authors have 
been ſuppoſed to derive peculiar advantages to aggrandize their 
verſes from the heathen theology, and that variety of appearances 
in which they could repreſent their gods, and mingle them with the 


affairs of men: yet within theſe few years Sir Richard Blackmore, | 


(whoſe prefaces are univerfally eſteemed ſuperior in their kind to 
any of his poems) has ventured to pronounce ſome noble truths in 
that excellent preface to his poem called Alfred, and has brayely 
demonttrated there, beyond all poſſible exception, that both Virgi! 
and Homer are often guilty of very groſs blunders, indecencies and 
ſhametul improprieties? and that they were ſo far from deriving any 
advantage from the rabble of heathen gods, that their theology 
almoſt unavoidably expoſed them to many of thoſe blunders: and 
that it is not poſſible upon the foot of gentile ſuperttition, to write a 


perfect epic poem; whereas the ſacred religion of the bible, would 


furniſh a poem with much more juſt and glorious ſcenes and a 
nobler machinery. | 
Mr. Dennis alſo had made it. appear in his effays ſome years 
before, that there were no images ſo ſublime in the brighteſt of the 
heathen writers, as thoſe with which we are furniſhed in the poetic 
parts of the holy ſcripture : and Rapin, the French critic, dared to 
profeſs the ſame ſentiments, notwithſtanding, the world of poeis 
and critics had ſo univerfally and unanimouſly exalted the heathen 


writers to the ſovereignty for ſo many ages. If we would find out 


the truth in many caſes, we muſt dare to deviate from the long- 
beaten track, and venture to think with a juſt and unbĩaſſed liberty. 
Though it be neceffary to guard againſt the evil influences of 
authority, and the prejudices derived thence, becauſe it has intro- 
duced thouſands of errors and miſchiefs into the world, yet there 
are three eminent and remarkable cates wherein authority, or the 
ſentiments of other perſons, muſt or will determine the judgments 
and practice of mankind: a 
I. Parents are appointed to judge for their children in their younger 
years, and to inftrat them what they ſhould believe, and what 
they ſhould practiſe in the civil and religious life. This is a didate 
of nature, and doubtleſs it would have been ſo in a ſtate of innocence. 
It is impoſſible that children ſhould he capable of judging tor them- 
ſelves before their minds are furniſhed with a competent number ot 
ideas, before they are acquainted with any principles and rules of 
juſt judgment, and before their reaſon is grown up to any degrees 
of maturity-and proper exerciſes upon ſuch ſubjects. 48:9 
will not ſay, that a child ought to believe nonſenſe and impoſ- 
fibility, becauſe his father bids him; for ſo fax as the impofſibilily 
appears, he cannot believe it: nor will I ſay, he ought to aſſent to 
all the falſe opinions of his parents, or to practiſe idolatry and 
murder, or miſchief, at their command: yet a child knows not 
any better way to find out what he thould believe and what he 
ſhould practiſe, before he can poſhbly judge for himſelf, than to 
run to his parents, and receive hoe ſentiments and their directions. 
Vou wil ſay, This is hard indeed, that the child of a heath 


idolater, or a cruel cannibal, is laid under a fort of neceſſity by na- 


ture of ſinning againſt the light of nature. I grant it is hard in- 
decd, but it is only owing to our original fall and apoſtacy : the la 
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of nature continues as it was in innocence, namely, that a parent 
ſhould judge for his child; but, if the parent judges ill, the child 
is greatly expoſed by it, through that univerſal diforder that is 
brought into the world by the fin of Adam, our common father: 


and from the equity and goodneſs of God we may reafonably infer, 


that the great judge of all will do right : he will balance the ig- 
norance and incapacity of the child, with the criminal nature of the 
offence in thoſe puerile inſtances, and will not puniſh beyond juſt 
demerit. | | | OR 

Befides; what could God, as a Creator, do better for children in 
their minority, than to commit them to the care and inſtruction of 
parents: none are ſuppoſed to be fo much concerned for the hap- 
pineſs of children as their parents are; therefore it is the ſafeſt 
ſep to happineſs, according to the origina law of creation, to fol- 


low their meyer their parent's reafon acting for them, before 


they have reaſon of their own in proper exerciſe ; nor indeed is 
there any better general rule in our fallen ſtate by which children are 
capable of being governed, though in many particular cafes it may 
lead them far aſtray from virtue and happineſs. 1 8 0 

If children by providence be caſt under ſome 1 inſtruc- 
tions, contrary to their parent's ertoneous opinions, I cannot ſay 
it is the duty of ſuch children to follow error, when they diſcern 
it to be error, becauſe their father believes it; what I ſaid before, 
is to be interpreted only of thoſe that are under the immediate 
care and education of their parents, and not yet arrived at years 
capable of examination; I know not how theſe can be freed from 
receiving the dictates of parental authority in their youngeſt years, 
except by immediate or divine inſpiration. 5 
It is hard to ſay, at what exact time of life the child is exempted 


from the ſovereignty of parental dictates. Perhaps it is much 


juſter to ſuppoſe, that this ſovereignty diminiſhes by degrees as 
the child 1 in — capacity, — is more and 
more capable of exerting his on intellectual powers, than to limit 
this matter hy months and years. 2, TS 5 
Wuen childhood and youth are ſo far expired, that the reaſoning 
faculties are grown up to any juſt meafure of maturity, it is certain 
that perſons ought to begin to enquire into the reaſons of their own 
faith and practice in all the affairs of life and religion: but as rea- 
ſon does not arrive at this power and ſelf-ſufficiency in any fingle 
moment of time, ſo there is no ſingle moment when a child fhoutd 
at once caſt off all its former beliets and practices; but by degrees 
and in flow ſucceffion he ſhould examine them, as opportunity 


and advantages offer; and either confirm or doubt of, or change 


ol 


us heſt advantages of information. 

When we are arrived at manly age, there is no perſon on earth, 
no ſet or ſociety of men whatſoever, that have power and authority 
po them by God, the Creator and governor of the world, abſo- 
utely to diate to others their opinions or practices in the moral and 


them, according to the leadings of conſcience and reaſon, with all 


religious life. God has given every man reaſon to judge for 


bimſelf, in higher or in lower degrees. Where leſs is given, leſs will 
be required; But we are juſtly chargeable with criminal floth, and 
miſimprovement of the talents with which our Creator has entruſted 
us, if we take all things for granted which others affert, and believe 
and practiſe all things which they dictate, without due examination. 
II. Another caſe wherein authority . muſt goyern our aſſent, is in 
VOL, Ch >" OS ay * 3 
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many matters of fat. Here we may and ought to be determined by 
the declarations or narratives of other men; though 1 muſt confeſs, 
this is uſually called teftimony rather than authority. It is upon this 
foot, that every fon or daughter among mankind are required to 
believe that ſuch and ſuch perſons are their parents, for they can ne- 
ver be informed of it but by the diQates of others. It is by teftimgy 
that we are to believe the laws of our country, and to pay all proper 
deference to the prince, and to magiſtrates, in ſubordinate degrees 
of authority, though we did not actually fee them choſen, crowhed, 
or inveſted with their title and character. It is by t/imony that we 
are neceſſitated to believe there is ſuch a city as Canterbury. or 
York, though perhaps we have never been at either; that there 
are ſuch perſons as papiſts at Paris and Rome, and that there are 
many 1ottiſh and cruel tenets in their religion. It is by te{imony 
we beliere that chriſtianity and the books of the bible, have been 
faithfully delivered down to us through many generations ; that 
there was ſuch a perſon as Chriſt our Saviour, that he wrought mi- 
racles and died on the croſs, that he roſe again and aſcended 
up to heaven. 4 + 5 7 

Ihe authority or teſtimony of men, if they are wiſe and honeſt, it 
they had full opportunities and capacities of knowing the truth, and 
are free from all ſuſpicion of deceit in relating t, ought to {way our 
aſſent ; eſpecially when multitudes concur in the fame teſtimony, 
and when there are many- other attending circumſtances-that raiſe 
the propoſition which they diate to the degree of moral certainty. 
But in this very caſe, even in matters of fact and affairs of 
hiſtory, we ſhould not too eafily give in to all the diftates of tra- 
dition, and the pompous pretences to the teſtimony of men, till we 
have fairly examined the ſeveral things which are neceſſary to 
make up a credible teſtimony, and to lay a juſt foundation for our 
belief. There are and have been ſo many falſehoods impoſed upon 
mankind, with ſpecious pretences of eye and ear witneſſes, that 
ſhould make us wifely cautious and juſtly ſuſpicious of reports, 
where the concurrent ſigns of truth do not fairly appear, and eſ- 
. where the matter is of confiderable importance. And the 
is. probable the fact teſtified is in itſelf, the greater evidence may 
we juſtly demand of the veracity of that teſtimony on which it 
Claims to be admitted. . 
III. The laſt cafe wherein authority muſt govern us is, when we 
axe called to believe what perſons under inſpiration have diQated 
to us. This is not properly the authority of men, but of God him- 
ſelf; and we are obliged to believe what that authority aſſerts, 
though our reaſon at preſent may not be able any other way to dil- 
cover the certainty or evidence of the propoſition: it is enough if 
our faculty of reaſon, in its beſt exerciſe, can diſcover the divine 
authority which has propoſed it. Where doctrines of divine reve- 
lation are plainly publiſhed, together with ſufficient proofs of their 


revelation, all mankind are bound. to receive them, though they. 


cannot perfectly underſtand them; for we know that God is true, 
and cannot dictate falſehood. | 

Hut if theſe pretended diftates are directly contrary to the natural 
faculties of underſtanding and reaſun which God has given us, we 
may be well aſſured theſe dictates were never revealed to us by 
God himſelf. When perſons are really influenced by authority to 
believe pretended myſteries, in plain oppoſition to reaſon, and yet 
pretend reaſon for what they believe, this is but a vain amuſement. 


6 


ö 
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There is no reaſon whatſoever that can prove or eſtabliſh any 
authority ſo firmly, as to give it power to dictate in matters of 
belief. what is contrary to all the dictates of our reaſonable nature. God 
himſelf has-never given us any ſuch revelations; and I think it may 
be laid, with reverence, he neither can nor will do it, unleſs he 
changes our faculties from what they are at preſent. To tell us we 
muſt believe a propoſition which is plainly contrary to reaſon, is to 
tell us that we gh believe two ideas are joined, while ( if we 
attend to reaſon) we plainly ſee and know them to be disjoined. 

What could ever have eſtabliſhed the nonſenſe of tranſubſtantiation 
in the world, if men had been fixed in this great truth, hat God 
zires no revelation contradiftory to our own reaſon ? things may be above 
our reaſon, that is, reaſon may have but obſcure ideas of them, or 
reaſon may not ſee the connexion of theſe ideas, or may not know 
at preſent the certain and exact manner of reconciling ſuch propo- 
ſitions either with one another, or with other rational truths, as I 
have explained in ſome of my logical papers: but when they ſtand 
directly and plainly againſt all ſenſe and reaſon, as tranfubſtantiation 
does, no divine authority can be pretended to enforce their belief, 
and human authority is impudent to pretend to it. Yet this human 
authority, in the popiſh countries, has prevailed over millions of 
ſouls, becauſe they have abandoned their reaſon, they have given 
up the glory of human nature to be trampled upon by knaves, and 
ſs reduced themſelves to the condition of brutes. Net 

It is by this amuſement of authority (ſays a certain author) that 
the horſe is taught to obey the words of command, a dog to fetch 
and carry, and a man to believe inconſiſtencies and impothbilities. 
Whips and dungeons, fire and the gibbet, and the ſolemn terrors 
of eternal miſery after this life, will perſuade weak minds to beheve 
againſt their ſenſes, and in direct contradiction to all their reaſoning 
powers. A parrot is taught to tell lies with much more eaſe and 
more gentle uſage ; but none of all theſe creatures would ſerve their 
maſters at the expence of their liberty, had they but knowledge and 
the 885 uſe of reaſon. nn 

ave mentioned three caſes, wherein mankind muſt or will be 
determined in their ſentiments by authority; that is, the caſe of 
children in their minority, in regard of the commands of their 
parents; the caſe of all men with regard to univerſal, complete 
and ſufficient teſtimony of matter of fact; and the caſe of every 
perſon, with regard to the authority of divine revelation, and of 
men divinely inſpired; and under each of theſe I have given ſuch 
limitations and cautions as were neceflary. | wa 

proceed now to mention ſome other caſes, wherein we ought to 
pay a great deference to the authority and ſentiments of others, 
Cough we are not abſolutely concluded and determined by their 

pinlons. | | | + : 

1. When we begin to paſs out of our minority, and to judge for 
ourſelves in matters of the civil and religious life, we ought to pay 


| Very great deference to the ſentiments of our parents, who in the 


ume of our minority were our natural guides and directors in theſe 

matters. So in matters of ſcience, an ignorant and inexperienced 

youth ſhould pay great deference to the opinions of his inſtructors: 

and though he may juſtly ſuſpend his judgment in matters which 

his tutors dictate, till he perceive ſufficient evidence for them; yet 

neither parents nor tutors ſhould be direQly oppoſed without great 
| F | | 
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and moſt evident reaſons, ſuch as conſtrain the underſtanding or 
conſcience of thoſe concerned, | 

2. Perſons of years and long experience, of human affairs, when 
they give advice in matters of prudence or civil conduct, ought to 
have a conſiderable deference paid to their authority by thoſe that 
are young avd have not ſeen the world, for it is moſt probable that 
the elder perſons are in the right. 

3. In the affairs of practical godlineſs, there ſhould be much de. 
ference given to perſons of long ſtanding in virtue and piety, [ 
cunfels in the particular forms and ceremonies of religion, there 
ma be as much bigotry and ſuperſtition amongſt the old as the 
Foung ; but in queſtions of inward religion and pure devotion, or 
virtue, a man who has been Jong engaged in the fincere practice of 
thoſe things, is juſtly preſumed to know more than a youth with 
all his ungoverned pailions, appetites and prejudices about him, 

4. Men in their ſeveral profeſſions and arts, in which they haye 
been educated, and in which they have employed themſelves all 
their days, muſt be ſuppoſed to have greater knowledge and kill 
than others; and therefore there is due reſpect to be paid to their 
judgment in thoſe matter. ; : 

5. In matters of fact, where there is not ſufficient teſtimony to 
conſtrain our afjent, yet there ougit to be due deference paid to the 
narratives of perſons wile and ſober, according to the degrees of 
their honeſty, 1kill, and opportunity to acquaint themſelves there- 
with. | 
I confeſs in many. of theſe cafes, where the propoſition is a mere 
matter of ſpeculation, and doth not neceflarily draw practice along 
with it, we may delay our affent till better evidence appear; but 
where the matter is of a practical nature, and requires us to act one 
way or another, we ought to pay much deference to authority or 
teſtimony, and follow tuch probabilities where we bave no cer- 
tainty ; for this is the beſt light we have, and furely it is better to 
follow ſuch ſort of guidance, where we can have no better, than to 
wander and fluctuate in abſolute uncertainty. It is not reaſonable 
to put out our candle, and fit ſtill in the dark, becauſe we have not 
the light of ſun- beams. 


— rn mnt 
CHAP. v. / treating and managing the Prejudices of Men“. 


I F we had nothing but the reaſon of men to deal with, and that rec. 
an were pure and uncorrupted, it would then be a matter of no great 
{kill or labour to convince another perſon of common miſtakes, of 
to perſuade him to afſent to plain and obvious truths. But alas! 
mankind ſtand wrapt round in errors, and intrenched in preudices; 


and every one of their opinions js ſupported and guarded by ſome- 


thipg elſe beſide reaſon. A young bright genius, who has furniſhed 
himſelf with a variety of truths and ſtrong arguments, but is yet 
unacquainted with the world, goes forth from the ſchools like 2 
knight errant, preſuming bravely to vanquiſh the follies of men, an 
to icatter light and truth through all bis acquaintance. But be 


meets with huge giants and enchanted caſtles, frong prepaſſeſſions af mind, 


* For the nature and cauſes of prejudices, and for the preventing or curing then 
in ourſelves, ſee the Doctor's Syſtem of Logic, Part II. Chap. III. Of the ſprivgs 
falſe judgment, or the doctrine of prejudices. 
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and diſappoints the end. 


lie. This ſort of language woul 
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habits, cuſtoms, educations, authority, intereſt, together with all the vari- 

ous paſſions of men, armed and obſtinate to defend their old opi- 

nions; and he 1s ſtrangely diſappointed in his generous attempts. 

He finds now that he muſt not trift merely to the ſharpneſs of his 

ſteel, and to the — of his arm, but he muſt manage the wea- 
ons of his reaſon wit 


mankind. Where prejudices are ſtrong, there are theſe ſeveral 
methods to be practiſed in order to convince perſons of their miſ- 
takes, and make a way for truth to enter into their minds. | 
I. By avoiding the power and influence of the F without any direct 
attack upon it: and this is done, by chooſing all the ſlow, ſoft and diſ- 
tant methods of propoſing your own ſentiments, and your argue 
ments for them, and by degrees leading the PRE ſtep by ſtep into 
thoſe truths which his prejudices would not bear if they were pro- 
poſed all at once. Perhaps your neighbour is under the influence 
of fuper/titzon and bigotry in the fumpiicity of huis ſoul; you mult not imme- 
diately run upon him with violence, and ſhew him the abſurdity or 
folly of his own opinions, though you might be able to ſet them 
in a glaring light: but you muſt rather begin at a diſtance, and eſta- 
blith his aſſent to ſome familiar and eaſy propoſitions, which have a 
tendency to refute lis miſtakes, and to confirm the truth: and then 
filently obſerve what impreſſion this makes upon him, and proceed 
by flow-degrees as he is able to bear; and you muſt carry on the 
work, perhaps at diftant ſeaſons of converſation. The tender or 
diſeaſed eye cannot bear a deluge of light at once. | 
Therefore we are not to conſider our arguments merely according 
lo our own notions of their foree, and from thence expect the immediate 
conviction of others; but we ſhould regard how they are likely to be re- 
ceived by the perſons we converſe with ; and thus manage our reaſoning, 
as the nurſe gives a child drink by flow degrees, leſt the infant 
ſhould be choked or return it all back again if poured in too haſtily. 
If your wine be ever 10 good, and you are ever ſv liberal in beſtows 
ing it on your neighbour yet if his bottle into which you attempt to 
pour it with freedom has a narrow mouth, you will ſooner overſet 
the bottle, than fill it with wine. 
Over-haſtineſs and vehemence in arguing is oftentimes the effect 
of pride ; it blunts the * of the argument, breaks its force, 
f you were to convince a perſon of the 
falſehood of the doctrine tranſlubſtuntiatiun, and you take up the con- 
ſecrated bread before him and ſay, You may te, and tafte, and feel, this 
is nothing but bread ; therefore whilst you aſſert that God commands you to be. 
lieve it is not bread, you most wickedly accuſe God of commanding you to tell a 
d only raiſe the indignation of the 
erſon againſt you, inſtead of making any imprefhons upon him. 
e will not ſo much as think at all on the argument you have 
brought, but he rages at you as a profane wretch, ſetting up your 
own ſenſe and reaſon above ſacred authority; fo that though what 
you affirm is a truth of great evidence, yet you loſe the benefit of 
ag egg argument by an ill management, and the unſeaſonable 
ule of it. | 
II. We may expreſily allow and indulge thoſe prejudices for a ſeafon, which 
ſeem to stand against the truth, and endeavour to introduce the truth 
degrees while thoſe prejudices are expreſsly allowed, till by degrees 
the 1 truth may of itſelf wear out the prejudice. Thus 
God himſelf dealt with his own people the Jews after the reſurrec- 
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much dexterity and artifice, with 1kill and 
addreſs, or he ſhall never he able to ſubdue errors and to convince 
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tion of Chriſt ; for though from the following days of Pentecoſt 
when the gofpel was proclaimed and confirmed at Jeruſalem 
the Jewiſh ceremonies began to be void and ineffectual for any di- 
vine purpote, yet the Jews who received Chriſt the Mefhah were 
rmitted to circumciſe their children, and to praiſe many Leviti. 


cal forms, till that conſtitution which then waxed old ſhould in time 
vaniſh away. Where the prejudices of mankind cannot be con- 


quered at once, but they will riſe up in arms againſt the evidence of 
truth, we muſt make ſome allowances, and yield to them for the 
preſent, as far as we can ſafely do it without real injury to truth: 
and it we would have any ſucceſs in our endeavours to convince the 
_ we muſt practiſe this complaiſance for the benefit of man- 
ind. ' a 2 
Take a ftudent who has deeply imbibed the principles of the Pe. 
ripatetics, and imagines certain immaterial beings, called fubstantial 
forms, to inhabit every herb, flower, mineral, metal, fire, water, ge, 
and to be the ſpring of all its properties and operations ; or take a 
Platoniſt who believes an anime undi, an univerſal foul of the world 
to pervade all bodies, to act in and by them according to their na- 
ture, and indeed to give them their nature and their ſpecial powers; 
perhaps it may be very hard to convince theſe perſons: by argu- 
ments, and conſtrain them to yield up theſe fancies. Well then, 
let the one believe his univerſal foul, and the other go on with his 
notion of ſubſtantial forms, and at the ſame time teach them how 
by certain original laws of motion, and the various fizes, ſhapes, and 
ſituations of the parts of matter, allowing a continued divine con- 
courte in and with all, the ſeveral appearances in nature may be 
ſolved, and the variety of effects produced, according to the cor- 
puſcular philoſophy, improved by Des Cartes, Mr. Boyle, and Sir 
Iſaac Newton ; and when they have attained a degree of ſkill in 
this ſcience, they will fee theſe airy notions of theirs, theſe inagi- 
nary powers, to be ſo uſeleſs and unnecetlary, that they will drop 
them of their own accord; the Peripatetic forms will vanith from 
the mind like a dream, and the Platonic foul of the worid will 
CXpire. | | . | 
Or ſuppoſe a young philoſopher under a © rarer perfuaſion, 
that there is nothing but what has three dimenſions, length, breadth, and 
thicknef, and conſequently that every finite being has a figure or 
ſhape, (for ſhape is but the term and boundary of dimenſions:) 
ſuppoſe this perſon, through the long prejudices of ſenſe and ima- 
gination, cannot be eaſily brought to conceive of a ſpirit, or a think- 
ing being without ſhape and dimenſions ; let him then continue to con- 
ceive a fpirit with dimenſions ; but be ſure in all his conceptions to 
retain the idea of cogitation or a power of thinking, and thus procee 
to philoſophize upon the ſubje&. Perhaps in a little time he will 
find that length, breadth and ſhape, have no ſhare in any of the 
actions of a ſpirit ; and that he can manifeſt all the properties and 
relations of ſuch a being, with all its operations of ſenſaticn, volition, 
&c. to be as well performed without the uſe of this ſuppoſed ſhape 
or theſe dimenſions; and that all theſe operations — theſe attri- 
butes may be aſcribed to a ſpirit, conſidered merely as a power o 
thinking. And when he further conceives that God, the infinite 
ſpirit, is an almighty, ſelfexiſting. thinking power, without ſhape and dimen- 
þ a of length, breadth and depth, he may then ſuppoſe the human ipt- 
rit may be an interior ſelf- ſubſiſting power of thought; and he may 
be inclined to drop the ideas of dimenfion and figure by degrees, 
when he ſees and is convinced they do nothing towards thinking) 
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nor 85 on neceſſary to aſſiſt or explain the operations cr proper- 
ties of a Ipirit. | 5 | 
I may — another inſtance of the ſame practice, where there ĩs 
a prejudicate fondneſs of particular words and phraſes. Suppote 
2 man is educated in an unkappy form of fpeeck whereby he explains 
lome great doctrine of the goſpel, and by the means of this phraſe he 
has imbibed a very falſe idea of that doctrine; yet he is fo bigoted 
to his form of words, that he imagines if thoſe words are omitted 
the doctrine is loſt. Now, if I cannot poffibly perſuade him to 
part with his improper terms, I will indulge them a little, and try 
to explain them in a ſcriptural tenſe, rather than let him go on in 
his miſtaken ideas. R's 
Credonius believes that Chrif deſtended into hell: I think the word 
hell, as now;commonly underitood, is very improper here; but 
ſince the bulk of chriſtians, and Credonius among them, will by no 
means part with the word out of their Engliſh creed, I will explain 
the word hell to ſignify the state of the dead,” or the ſeparate ate of fouls ; 


and thus lead my triend into moę juſt ideas of the truth, namely, 


that the foul of Chriſt exiſted three days M the ftate of ſeparation from lis body, 
or was in the invitible world, which might be originally called hell 
in Engliſh, as well as hades in Greek. | | 
Aniila has been bred a papiſt all her days, and though ſhe does 
not know much of religion, yet the reſolves never to part with the 
Roman catholic faith, and is obſtinately bent againſt a change. 
Now I cannot think it unlaw ful to teach her the true chriſtian, that 
is, the proteſtant religion, out of the epiſtle to the Romans, and 
thew her that the ſame doctrine is contained in the catholic epiſtles 
of St. Peter, James and Jude; and thus let her live and die a good 
chriſtian, in the belief cf the religion 1 teach her out of the New 
Teſtament, while the imagines the is a Roman catholic ſtil, he- 
caule the finds the doctrine the is taught in the catholic epiſtles, and 
in that to the Romans. | | 
[graft it is moſt proper there ſhould be different words (as far 
as poſſihle) applied to different ideas; and this rule ſhould never 
be diſpenied with, if we had to do only with the reaſon of man- 
kind; but their various prejudices and zeal for ſome party-phraſes, 
ſometimes make it necetlary that we ſhould lead them into truth 
under the covert of their own beloved forms of ſpeech, rather than 
permit them to live and die vbſtinate and unconvincible in any dan- 
gerous mittzke : whereas an attempt to deprive them of their old 
eſtabliſhed words, would raiſe ſuch a tumult within them, as to 
render their conviction hopeleſs. | | 
III. Sometimes we may make uſe of the very prejudices under which a 
perſon lubours, in order to convince him of ſome particular truth; and argue 
with him upon his own profeſſed principles as hough they were 
true. This is called, argumentun ad hominem, and is another way of 
dealing with the prejudices of men. Suppoſe a je lies fick of a 
tever, and is forbidden fleſh by his phyfician; but hearing that 
rabbits were provided for the dinner of ihe family, defired carneſt- 
to cat of them; and ſuppoſe he became impatient becauſe his 
phyſician did not permit him, and he infiſted upon it, that it could 
do him no hurt: ſurely rather than let him perſiſt in that fanc 
and that defire, to the danger of his life, I would tell him that theſe 
ammals were ſtrangled, which fort of food was forbidden by the 


Jewith law, though I myſelf may believe that law is now aboliſhed. 


In the ſame manner was Tenerilla perſuaded to let Damon her 
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huſband proſecute a thief, who broke open their houſe on a Sun. 
= b At firſt ſhe abhorred the thoughts of it, and refuſed it utterly, f 
| auſe if the thief were condemned, according to the Englith lay, 9 
he muſt be hanged ; whereas (ſaid ſhe) the law of God in the writ. N 
ings of Moſes, does not appoint death to be the puniſhment of ſuch v 
criminals, but tells us, that à thief hall be fold for his theft ; Rx. xxii. 3. 
But when Damon could no other ways convince her that the thief ſt 
ought to be proſecuted, he put her in mind that the theft was com- il 
mitted on a Sunday morning; now the ſanie law of Moſes requires, lo 
that the Sabbath-breaker ſhall jtirely be put to death ; Ex. xxS1. 1 29h p 
xv. 35. This argument prevailed with Tenerilla, and ſhe conſent. ql 
ed to the protecution. | ſe 
Encrateès ufed the fame means of conviction when he ſaw a Ma. ke 
 hometan drink wine to exceſs, and heard him maintain the lay- co 
fulneſs and pleaſure of drunkenneſs: Encrates reminded him, m 


| that his own prophet Mabomet had utterly forbidden all wine to 


bis followers ; and the good man geſtrained his vicious appetite by pe 
his ſuperſtition, when he coul{#ro otherwiſe convince hun that 


drunkenneis was unlawful, nor Withhold him from exceſs. 


Where we find any perſon CO perſiſting in a miſtake thi 
in oppofition to all reaſon, eſpecially if the miſtake be very inju- he 
rious or pernicious, and we know this perſon will hearken to ile Al 
ſentiment or authority of ſome favourite name, it is needful ſome- chi 
times to urge the opinion and authority of that favourite perſon, ant 
fince that is likely to be regarded much more than reafon, I con- the 
ſeis l am almoſt aſhamed to ſpeak of uſing any influence of autho- wit 
rity, while | would teach the art of reaſoning. But in tome caſe; till 
i is better that poor, filiy, perverſe, obſtinate creaturcs 1hould be to 
perſuaded to judge and act right, by a veneration for the ſenſe of we 
others, than to be left to wander in pernicious errors, and continue dut 
deaf to all argument and blind to all evidence. They are but caſ 
children of a larger fize ; and fince they perſiſt all their lives in pra 
their minority, and reject all true reaſoning, ſurely we may try to 8 

perſuade them to practite what is for their own intereſt by ſuch all 

- childith reaſons as they will hearken to: we may overawe them her 
from purſuing their own ruin by the terrors of a ſolemn thadow, or Ne 
allure them by a ſugar- plum to their own happineſs. But after al the 
we mult conclude, that whereſoever it can be done, it is beſt torc- they 
move and root out thoſe prejudices which obſtruct the entrance of Wi vine 


truth into the mind, rather than to palliate, humour, or indulge part 
mem; and ſometimes this muſt neceſſarily be done, before you cin perf 
make a perſon part with ſome beloved error, and lead him ino 2 
Detter ſentiments. | . 
Suppoſe you would convince a gameſter, that gaming is not a lauſv Wl rece 
calling; or buſine/s of life, to maintuin oneſelf by it, and you make ute of tui in th 
argument, namely, That which doth not admit us to aik the bleſſing whe! 
of God that we may get gain by it, cannot be a lawful empi0)” ſhe i 
ment; but we cannot aſk the bleffing of God on gaming, tner- may 
"fore, &c. The minor is proved thus: We cannot pray that our neig „ 


bevr may loſe; this is contrary to the rule of ſeeking our neigh * 7 
bour's welfare, and loving him as ourſelves this is wiſhing miſ⸗ practi 
chief to our neighbour. But in gaming, we can gain but juſt where 


much as our neighbour loſes: therefore in gaming we cannot p By Mean. 
for the bleſſing of God that we may gain oy it. Perhaps the game. — 
Ber ſhrugs and winces, turns and twiſts the argument every wa, ue, 
but he cannot fairly anſwer it; yet he will patch up an antv©' BY i. 
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ſatisfy himſelf, and will never yield to the conviction, becauſe he 
feels ſo much of the ſweet influence of gaming, either towards the 
gratification of his avarice, or the ſupport of his expences. Thus 
hc is under a ſtrong prejudice in favour of it, and is not eaſily con- 
inced. 5 
: Your firſt work therefore, muſt be to lead him by degrees to 
feparate the thoughts of his own intereft from the argument, and 
ſhew him that our own temporal intereſts, our livelihood, or our 
loſs, hath nothing to do to determine this point in oppoſition to the 
plain reaſon of things, and that he ought to put theſe conſiderations 
vite out of the queſtion, if he would be honeſt and ſincere in his 
{earch after truth or duty: and that he muſt be contented to hear- 
en to the voice of reaſon and truth, even though it ſhould rin 
counter to his ſecular intereſt. When this is done, then an argu- 
ment may carry ſome weight of force with it toward his conviction. 
In like manner if the queſtion were whether Matriſſa ought to ex- 
poſe herſelf and her other children to poverty and miſery, in order 
to ſupport the extravagances of a favourite ſon ? Perhaps the mo- 
ther can hear no argument againſt it; ſhe feels no conviction in 
the moſt cogent reaſonings, ſo cloſe do her fond prejudices ſtick to 
her heart. The firſt butineſs here is to remove this prejudice, 
Aſk her therefore, whether it is not a parent's duty to love all her 
children, fo as to provide for their welfare ? Whether duty to God 
and her family ought not to regulate her loye to a fayourite ? Whe- 
ther her neighbour Floris did well in dreſſing up her daughters 
with expenſive gaudery, and negleCting the education of her ſon 


| till ſhe ſaw his ruin: Perhaps by this method ſhe might be brought 
to ſee, that particular fondneſs for one child, ſhould have no, 
weight or force in determining the judgment in oppoſition to plain 


duty: and ſhe may then give herſelf up to conviction in her own 
caſe, and to the evidence of truth, and thus correct her miſtaken 
ractice. 
b Suppoſe you would convert Rominda from popery, and you ſet 
all the abſurdities, errors, and ſuperſtitions of that church before 
her in the moſt glaring evidence: ſhe holds them faſt ſtill, and 
cannot part with them, for ſhe hath a moſt ſacred reverence for 
the faith and the church of her anceſtors, and cannot imagine that 


| they were in the wrong. The firſt labour muſt be therefore to con- 


yince her, that our anceſtors were fallible creatures; that we ma 

part with their faith without any diſhonour done to them ; that all 
perſons muſt chooſe their religion for themſelves; that we muſt 
anſwer for ourſelves in the great day of judgment, and not we for 
our parents, nor they for us ; that chriſtianity itſelf had never been 


| receiyed by her anceſtors in this nation, if they had perſiſted always 


n the religion of their parents, for they were all heathens. And 
when ſhe” has by theſe methods of reaſoning been perſuaded that 
the is not bound always to cleave to the religion of her parents, ſhe 


may then receiye an eaſier conviction of the errors of Rome *. 


But perhaps of all theſe different methods of curing prejudices, none can be 
praftiſed with greater pleaſure to a wiſe and good man, or with greater ſucceſs, 
where ſucceſs is moſt defirable, than attempting to turn the attention of well- 
meaning people from ſome point in Which prejudice prevails, to ſome other of 
greater importance, and, fixing their thoughts and heart on ſome great truth which 
tey allow and which leads into conſequences contrary to ſome ocher notion which 
Bey eſpouſe and retain. By this means they way be led to forget their errors, 
ville attentive to oppoſite truth ; and in proportion to the degrees in which theit 
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CHAP. VI.—Of Instruction by Preaching. 


Sker. I.—V|Wiſdom better than Learning in the Pulpit. 


Tvxo is a young preacher juſt come from the ſchools of logic 
and divinity, and advanced to the pulpit; he was counted a {mart 
youngiter in ey for analyſing a propoſition, and is full, 
even to the brim, with the terms of his art and learning. When 
he has read his text, after a thort flouriſh of introduction, he tells 

ou, in how many ſenſes the chiet word is taken, firſt among 
Greek heathen writers, and then in the New Teſtament: he cites 
all the chapters and the verſes exactly, and endeavours to make 
you underſtand many a text before he lets you Know fully what he 
means by his own. He finds theſe things at large in the critics, 
which he has conſulted, where this fort of work is neceflary and 
* and therefore he imagines it will become his ſermon well. 
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which have been given by divines and commentators on this part of 
ſcripture, and it may be the reaſons of each of them too ; and he 
refutes them with much zeal and contempt. Having thus cleared 
his way, he fixes upon the expoſition which his judgment beſt 
approves, and dwells, generally five or ten minutes upon the argu- 
ments to contirm it: and thus he does not only in texts of darkneſs 
and difficulty, but even when ſcarcely a child could doubt of his 
meaning. . | 
This grammatical exerciſe hong 22 he applies himſelf to 
his logic ; the text is divided and ſubdivided into many little pieces; 
he points you preciſely to the ſubject and the predicate, brings you 
acquainted with the agent and the object, ſhows you all the pro- 
perties and the accidents that attend it, and would fain make you 
underſtand the matter and the form of it, as well as he does himlelt. 
When he has thus done, two thirds of the hour is ſpent, and his 
hearers are quite tired; then he begins to draw near to his doctrine, 
or grand theme of diſcourſe ; and having told the audience, with 
great formality and exactneſs, what it is, and in what method he 
hall manage it, he names you one or two particulars under the fil 
general head; and by this time finds it neceſſary to add, Ie intended 
 ndeed to have been larger in the illuſtration of his ſulject, and he ſhould have 
given you ſome reaſons for the doctrine, but he is ſorry that he is prevented; 
and then he defigned alſo, to have brought it down to the conſcience of ty 
man by a warm addreſs; but his time being gone, he muſt break off. He 
hurries over a hint or two, which ſhould have been wrought up 
into exhortation er inſtruction, but all in great haſte, and thus con- 
cludes his work. The obftinate and the careleſs finner go away 
unawakened ; unconvinced ; and the mourning foul departs uncom— 
forted, the unbeliever is not led to faith in the goſpel, nor the im 
moral wretch to hate or forſake his iniquities : the hypocrite and the 
man of fincerity are both unedified, becauſe the preacher had nd 
time. In thort he has finiſhed his work, and he bas done nothing 


When I hear this man preach, it brings to my remembrance ile 


minds open, and their tempers grow more generous and virtuous, may be induced to 
refign ii. And ſurely nothing can give a benevolent mind more ſatisſaction, than 
to improve his neighbour in knowledge, and in goodneſs at the ſame time. 
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hen he informs you very learnedly, of the various falſe expotitions 
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account which I have heard concerning the Czar of Mutcovy, the 
firſt time that his army befieged a town in Livonia: he was then 
juſt come from his travels in Great Britain, where he and his 
miniſters of ſtate had learned the mathematics of an old acquaint- 
ance of mine : the Czar took great care to begin the fiege in form ; 
he drew all his lines of circumvallation and contravallation accord- 


ing to the rules of art; but he was ſo tedious and ſo exact in thefe 
mathematical performances, that the ſeaſon was ſpent, he was 


forced to break up the fiege, and retire without any execution done 
upon the town. | | | 

Ergates is another ſort of preacher, a workman that need not be 
a/hamed: he had in his younger days but few of theſe learned 
vanities, and age and experience have now worn them all off: he 
preaches like a man who watches for our ſouls, as one that muſt give an 


account; he paſſes over leſſer matters with ſpeed, and purſues his 


great deſign, namely, to ſuve himſelf and them that hear him; 1 Tim. 
Iv. 16. And by following this advice of St. Paul, be happily com- 


mo with that great and natural rule of Horace, always to make 


aſte towards the moſt valuable end: Semper ad erentum feſtinat.— 
He never affects to chuſe a very obſcure text leſt he ſhould waſte 
too much of the hour in explaining the literal ſenſe of it: he reſerves 
all thoſe obſcurities, till they come in courſe at his ſeaſons of public 
expoſition ; for it is his opinion, that preaching the goſpel for the 
ſalvation of men, carries in it a little different idea from a learned 
and critical expoſition of the difficult texts of ſcripture. _ 

He knows well how to uſe his logie in his compoſures ; but he 
calls no part of the words by their logical name, if there be any 
vulgar name that anſwers it : reading and meditation have furniſhed 
him with extenſive views of his ſubject, and his own good ſenſe 


hath taught him to give ſufficient reaſons for every thing ne aſſerts ; 
but he never uſes one of them till a e is needful. He is ac- 


quainted with the miſtaken gloſſes of expoſitors, but he thinks it 


needleſs to acquaint his hearers with them, unleſs there be evident 


danger that they might run into the ſame miſtake. He underſtands 
well what his ſubje& is not, as well as what it is; but when he 
would explain it to you, he never ſays firſt, negatively, unleſs ſome 
remarkable error is at hand, and which his hearers may eaſily fall 


into for want of ſuch a caution, oh : 
Ihus in five or ten minutes at the moſt, he makes his way plain 


to the N or theme on which he deſigns to diſcourſe: and 
0 


being ſo wiſe as to know well what to ſay, and what to leave out, 
he proportions every part of his work to his time; he enlarges a 
little upon the ſabje&, by way of illuſtration, till the truth becomes 
evident and intelligible to the weakeſt of his hearers ; then he con- 
firms the point with a few convincing arguments, where the matter 
requires it, and makes hafte to turn the doctrine into uſe and im- 
provement. Thus the ignorant are inſtructed, and the growing 


Chriſtians are eſtabliſhed and improved ; the — ſinner is loudly 


awakened, and the mourning ſoul receives conſolation : the unbe- 
liever is led to truſt in Chriſt and his goſpel, and the impenitent and 
inmoral are convinced and ſoftened, are-melted and reformed. 
T he inward voice of the Holy Spirit joins with the voice of the 
miniſter; the good man and the hypocrite have their proper portions 
aſſigned them, and the work of the Lord profpers in his hand. 

This is the uſual courle and manner of his miniſtry, This 

| | u v2 | | 
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method being natural, plain ard eaſy, he caſts many of his dif. 
courſes into this form ; but he is no 1 25 to forms and methods of 
any kind: he makes the nature of his ſubject, and the neceffity of 
his hearers, the great rule to direct him what method he ſhall 
chooſe in every ſermon, that he may the better enlighten, convince, 
and perſuade. Ergates well knows, that where the ſubject itſelf is 
entirely practical, he has no need of the formality of long uſes and 
exhortations : he knows that practice is the chief deſign of doctrine; 


therefore he beſtows moſt of his labour upon this part of his office, 


and intermingles much of the pathetic under every particular: yet 
he wiſely obſerves the ſpecial dangers of his flock, and the errors of 
the time he lives in; and now and then (though very ſeldom) he 
thinks it neceflary to ſpend almoſt a whole diſcourſe in mere 


doctrinal articles. Upon ſuch an occaſion, he thinks it proper to 


take up a little larger part of his hour in explaining and confirming 


_ 185 of his text, and brings it down to the underftanding of a 
child. | | | 

At another time, perhaps, he particularly deſigns to entertain 
the few learned and polite among his auditors : and that with this 
view, that he may ingratiate his diſcourſes with their ears, and may 
ſo far gratify their curioſity in this part of his ſermon, as to give an 
eaſier entrance for the more plain, neceſſary, and important parts 
of it into their hearts. Then he aims at, and he reaches the 
ſublime, and furniſhes out an entertainment for the fineſt taſte ; but 
he ſcarcely ever finiſhes his ſermon without compaſſion to the 
unlearned, and an addreſs that may reach their conſciences with 


words of ſalvation. 


] have obſerved him ſometimes after a learned diſcourſe, come 
down from the pulpit as a man aſhamed and quite out of counte- 
nance : he has bluſhed and complained to his intimate friends leſt 
he ſhould be thought to have preached him/elf, and not Chriſt Jeſus his 
Lord : he has been ready to wiſh he had entertained the audience 
in a more unlearned manner, and on a more vulgar ſubject, Jeſt the 
lervants and the labourers and tradeſmen there, ſhould reap no 
advantage to their ſouls, and the important hour of worſhip ſhould 
be loſt, as to their improvement. Well he knows, and keeps it 
upon his heart, that the middle and lower ranks of mankind, and 
people of an unlettered character, make up the greater part of the 
aſſembly ; therefore he is ever ſeeking how to adapt his thoughts 
and his language, and far the greateſt part of all his miniſtrations, to 
the inſtruction and profit of perſons of common rank and capacity: 
It is in the midſt of theſe that he hopes to find his triumph, bis joy 
and crown in the laſt great day, for not many wiſe, not many noble are 
called, 

There is ſo much ſpirit and beauty in his common converſation, 
that it is ſought and defired by the ingenious men of his age: but he 
carries a ſevere guard of piety always about him, that tempers the 
pleaſant air of his diſcourſe, evenain his brighteſt and freeſt hours; 
and before he leaves the place (if poſſible) he will leave ſomething 
of the ſavour of heaven there: in the parlour he carries on the 
deſign of the pulpit, but in ſo elegant a manner that it charms the 
company, and gives not the leaſt vccalion for cenſure. IB 

His polite acquaintance will ſometimes rally him for talking ſo 

lainly in his ſermons, and e BY good ſenſe to ſo low a level. 
ut Ergates is bold to tell the gayeſt of them, Our public buſineſs, 
my friend, is chiefly with the weak and the ignorant ; that is, the 
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general and the ſpecial heads. In writing a large diſcour 
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bulk of mankind : the poor receive the goſpel: the mechanics and day- 
Jabourers, the women and the children of my aſſembly, have fouls 
to be ſaved ; I will imitate my bleſſed Redeemer, in preaching the 
goſpel to the poor: and learn of St. Paul to become all things to all men, 
tlat / may win ſouls and lead many ſinners to heaven by repentance, 
faith and hohneſs.”? e 
Scr. II.—4 branching Sermon. : 

I HAVE always thought it a miſtake in the preacher, to mince 
his text or his ſubject too ſmall, by a great number of ſubdivifions ; 
for it occaſions great confuſion of the underſtandings of the un- 
learned. Where a man divides his matter unto more general, leſs 
general, ſpecial, and more particular heads, he is under a neceſſity 
ſometimes of ſaying, firſtly or ſecondly, two or three times together, 
which the learned may obſerve; but the greater part of the auditory, 
not knowing the analyſis, cannot ſo much as take it into their 


regular order; and when ſuch hearers are defied to give ſome ac- 
count of the ſermon, they throw the tirdlys and /econdlys into heaps, 
and make very confuſed work in a rehearſal, by in ie the 
e this Is 

much more tolerable*, but in preaching it is leſs profitable and 
more intricate, and offenſive. | 

It is as vain an affectation alſo to draw out a long rank of particu- 
lars in the ſame ſermon under any one general, and run up the 
nuniber of them to eighteenthly, or ſeren-and-twentiethly. Men that 
take delight in this ſort of work, will cut out all their ſenſe into 
ſhreds; and every thing that they can ſay upon any topic, ſhall 
make a new particular. | | 

This fort of folly and miſtaken conduct appears weekly in 
Polyramus' lectures, and renders all his diſcourſes lean and infipid. 
Whether it proceed from a mere barrenneſs of thought and a native 
dryneſs of ſoul, that he is not able to vary his matter, and to 
amplify beyond the formal topics of an analyſis, or whether it ariſe 
from affectation of ſuch a way of talking, is hard to ſay ; but it is 
certain, that the chief part of his auditory are not overmuch profited 
or pleaſed. When I fit under his preaching, I fancy myſelf brought 
into the valley of Ezekiel's viſion ; it was full of bones, aud behold, 
there were very many in the valley, and ſv, they were very dry ; EZek. 
In, 5 

t is the variety of enlargement upon a few proper heads, that 
clothes the dry bones and fle/k, and animates them with blood and ſpirits; 
it is this that colours the diſcourſe, makes it warm and ſtrong, and 
renders the divine propoſitions bright and perſuaſive: it is this 
brings down the doderine or the duty to the underſtanding and 
conicience of the whole auditory, and commatſds the natural 
affections into the intereſt of the goſpel: in ſhort, it is this that, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, gives life and force, beauty 


and ſucceſs to a ſermon, and provides food for fouls. A fingle roſe- 


uſh, or a dwarf-pear, with all their leaves, flowers and fruit about 
them, have more beauty and ſpirit, in themſelves, and yield more 
food and er to mankind, than the innumerable branches, 
boughs and twigs of a long hedge of thorns. - The fruit will feed the 
ungry, and the flower refreſh the fainting ; which is more than 


| can be ſaid of the thickeſt oak in Baſhan, when it has loſt its vital 


Ws Eſpecially as words may be uſcd to number the generals: and figures of dit- 


rent Kinds and forms, to marſhal the primary and ſecondary ranks of particulars 
ander them. | 


minds, and much leſs treaſure it up in their memories in a juft and 
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juice; it may ſpread its limbs indeed far and wide, but they ate 2 
naked, withered, and ſapleſs. | 
SecT. I.—The Harangue. m 


IS it not poſſible to forſake one extreme without running into 
worſe? Is there no medium between a ſermon made up of ſixty gy 
particulars, and a long looſe declamation without any diſtinRion of L 
the parts of it? Muſt the preacher divide his works by the breaks of (c 
a minute watch, or let it run on inceflantly to the laſt word, lik: , 
the flowing ſtream of the hour-glaſs that meaſures his divinity ? 
Surely Fluvio preaches as though he knew no medium ; and having 
taken a diſguſt heretofore at one of Polyramus' lectures, he refolved 


his own diſcourſes ſhould have no diſtinction of particulars in them. 4. 
His language flows ſmoothly in a long connection of periods, and 1 

lides over the ear like a rivulet of oil over poliſhed marble, and h: 
fre that too leaves no trace behind it. The attention is detained in = 


a gentle pleaſure, and (to ſay the beſt thing poffible of it) the th 
hearer is ſoothed in ſomething like divine delight; but he can give the 
enquiring friend ſcarcely any account what it was that pleaſed him, 
He retains a faint idea of the ſweetneſs, but has forgotten the ſenle, 
Tell me Fluvio, is this the moſt effectual way to inſtruct igno- 
rant creatures in the ſeveral articles of faith, and the various dutics 
of the chriſtian life? Will ſuch a long uniform flow of language 
imprint all the diſtant parts of chriſtian knowledge on the mind, in 
their beſt form and order ? Do you find ſuch a gentle and gliding 
ſtream of words, moſt powertul to call up the ſouls of finners from 
their dangerous or fatal lethargy ? Will this indolent and movele!s 
ſpecies of oratory, make a thoughtleſs wretch attend to matters 
of infinite moment? Can a long purling ſound awaken a ſlcepy 
conſcience, and give a periſhing finner juſt notices of his dreadful 
hazard ? Can it furniſh his underſtanding and his memory with all 
the awful and tremendous topics of our religion, when it ſcarcely 
ever leaves any diſtin& impreſſion of one of them on his ſoul ? Can 
ou make the arrow wound where it will not ſtick ? Where all the 
iſcourſe vaniſhes from the remembrance, can you ſuppole the 
foul to be profited or enriched ? When you bruſh over the cloſed 
eye-lids with a feather, did you ever find it give light to the blind! 
Has any of your ſoft harangues, your continued threads of ſilken 
eloquence, ever raiſed the dead? I fear your whole aim is to talk 
over the appointed number of minutes upon the ſubject, or to prac- 
tiſe a little upon the gentler pathons, without any concern how t9 
give the underitanding its due improvement, or to furniſh tte me- 
mory with any laſting treaſure, or to make a knowing and a rel 
ious chriſtian. 1 


| 
| 
N 


| Ak old Whegtfield the rich farmer, aſk Plowdown your neigt. « 

i bour or any of his family who have ſat all their lives undef 8 

| our miniftry. what they know of the common truths of religion, th 

| or of the ſpecial articles of chriſtianity. Deſire them to tell you, = 

| zhat the gojpel is, or what is ſulvation ? What are their duties toward God, hs 
or what they mean by religion? Who is Jeſus Christ, or what is the meal, ch 
ing of his atonement or redemption by lis blood ? Perhaps you will 5 
tell me yourſelf, that you have very ſeldom entertained them pa 
with theſe ſubjects. Well, enquire of them what is heaven ? W hich fu 
is the way to obtain it, or what hope they have of dwelling there? Entreat 10 
them to tell you, wherein they hare profited as to holinefs of heart 0 m 
life, or fitneſs for death. They will ſoon make it appear by their 


aukward anſwers, that they underſtood very little of all your fie 
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diſcourſes, and thoſe of your predeceſſors; and have made but 
wretched improvement of forty vearsattendance at church. They 
have now and then been pleaſed, perhaps, with the muſic of your 
voice, as With the ſound of a ſweet inſtrument, and they miſtook that 
for devotion ; but their heads are dark ſtill, and their hearts earthly ; 
they are mere heathens with a chriſtian name, and know little more 
of God then their yokes of oxen. In ſhort, Polyramus' auditors 
have ſome confuſion in their knowledge, but Fluvio's hearers have 
| {carcely any knowledge at all. | 

But you will tell me, your diſcourſes are not all made up of ha- 
rangue; your defign is ſometimes to inform the mind by a train of 
well connected reaſonings, and that all your paragraphs in their 
long order prove and ſupport each other; and though you do not 
diſtinguiſh your diſcourſe into particulars, yet you have kept ſome 
inviſible method all the way, and by ſome artifrcial gradations, you 
have brought your ſermon down to the concluding ſentence. It may 
be ſo ſometimes, and 1 will acknowledge it: but believe me Fluvio, 
this artificial and inviſible method, carries darkneſs with it inſtead 
of light ; nor is it by any means a proper way to inſtruct the vulgar, 
that is, the bulk of your auditory : their ſouls are not capable of fo 
wide a ſtretch, as to take in the whole chain of your long connected 
conſequences : you talk reaſon and religion to them in vain, if you 
do not make the argument ſo ſhort as to come within their graſp, 
and give a frequent reſt for their thoughts: you muſt break the 
bread of lite into pieces to feed children with it, and part your diſ- 
courſes into diſtin& propoſitions, to give the ignorant a plain ſcheme 
of any one docttrine, and enable them to comprehend or retain it 

Every day gives us experiments to confirm what I ſay, and to en- 
courage miniſters to divide their ſermons into ſeveral diſtinct heads 
of aiſcourſe, Myrtilla, a little creature of nine years old, was at 
church twice yeſterday : in the morning the preacher entertained 
his audience with a running oration, and the child could give her 
parents no other account of it, but that he talked ſmoothly and 
| ſweetly about virtue and heaven. It was Ergates' lot to fulfil the 
ſervice of the afternoon ; he is an excellent preacher, both for the 
wiſe and unwiſe : in the evening, Myrtilla very prettily entertained 
her mother with a repetition of the moſt conſiderable parts of the ſer- 
mon; for © Here,“ ſaid ſhe © 1 can tix my thoughts upon firſt, ſe- 
condly, and thirdly, upon the doctrine, the reaſons, and the infe- 
rences; and I know what I muſt try to remember, and repeat it 
when my friends ſhall aſk me: but as for the morning ſermon 1 
_ do nothing but hear it, for I could not tell what I ſhould get by 
jeart.““ | FF 

This manner of talking in a looſe harangue, has not only injured 
our pulpits, but it makes the ſeveral eflays and treatiſes, that are 
written now-a-days, leſs capable of improving the knowledge, or 
enriching the memory of the reader, I will eaſily grant, that where 
the whole diſcourſe reaches not beyond a few pages, there is na 
necetfity of the formal propoſal of the ſeveral parts, before you 
handle each of them diſtinctly, nor is there need of ſuch a ſet me- 
thod : the unlearned and narrow underſtanding can take an eaſy 
view of the whole, without the author's pointing to the ſeveral * 
I parts. But where the eflay is prolonged to a greater extent, con- 
it ſulion grows upon the reader almoſt at every page, without ſome 
t icheme or *. of ſucceſſive heads ia the diſcourſe, to direct the 
I mind and aid the memory. | 
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If it he anſwered here, That neither ſuch treatiſes nor ſermon | 


are a mere heap, for there is a juſt method obſerved in the com 
ture, and the fubjeas are ranked in a proper order. It is eaſy to 
reply, That this method is fo concealed, that a common reader or 
hearer can never find it; and you mult ſuppoſe every one that pe. 
rules ſuch a book, and much more that attends ſuch a diſcourſe, to 
have fome good knowledge of the art of Logic before he can dif. 
tinguiſh the various parts and branches, the connexions and tranſi. 
tions of it. Lo anunlearned eye or ear, it appears a mere heap of 
good things without any method, form or order; and if you tell your 
young triends they fhould get it into their heads and hearts, they 
know not bow to ſet about it. | 

if we enquire, how it comes to paſs that our modern ingenious 
writers ſhould affect this manner? L know no juſter reaſon to give 
for it, than a humourous and wanton contempt of the cuſtoms and 
practices of our forefathers ; a ſenſible diſguſt taken at ſome of their 
miſtakes and ill conduct, at firſt tempted a vain generation into the 
contrary extreme near fixty years ago; and now even to this day it 
continues too much in fathion, ſo that the wiſe as well as the weak 
are afhamed to oppoſe it, and are borne down with the current. 

Our fathers formed their ſermons much upon the model of de- 
trine, reaſon and uſe ; and perhaps there is no one method of more 
univerſal fervice, and more caſily applicable to moſt ſubjeRs, 
though it is not neceſſary or proper in every diſcourſe : but the 
very names of doctrine and uſe are become now-a-days ſuch ſtale 
and old-ialhioned things, that a modiſh preacher is quite aſhamed 
of them, nor can a modiſh hearer bear the ſound of thoſe ſyllables: 
a direct and diſtin& addreſs to the conſciences of taints and ſinners, 
muſt not be named or mentioned, though theſe terms are ſcriptural; 
left it ſhould be hiſſed out of the church, like the garb of a round- 
head, or a puritan. | | 

Some of our fathers have multiplied their particulars under one 


ſingle head of diſcourſe, and run up the tale of them to fixteen or 


feventeen. Culpable indeed, and too numerous! But in oppoſition 
to this extreme, we are almoſt aſhamed in our age to ſay thirdly ; 
and all fourthly's and fifthly's are very unfaſhionable words. Our 
tathers made too great account of the ſeiences of logic and meta- 
piryſics, and the formalities of definition and diviſion, ſyllogiſm and 
method, when they brought them fo often into the pulpit ; but we 
hold thoſe arts ſo much in contempt and defiance, that we had ra- 


ther talk a whole hour without order and without edification, than 
de ſuſpected of uſing logic or method in our diſcourſes. 


Some of our fathers negle&ed politeneſs perhaps too much, and 
indulged a coarſeneſs of five, — a rough or aukward pronuncla- 
tion; but we have ſuch a value for elegance, and fo nice a taſte for 
what we call polite, that we dare not ſpoil the cadence of a period 
to quote a text of ſcripture in it, nor diſturb the harmony of our ſen- 
tend es, to number or to name the heads of our diſcourſe. And for 
this reaſon, | have heard it hinted, that the name of Chriſt has been 


baniſhed out of polite ſermons, becauſe it is a monoſyllable of ſo 


many conſonants, and fo harſh a found, 
zut after all, our fathers with all their defects, and with all their 


_ weaknelles, preached the 2ofnel of Chritt to the ſenſible inſtruction of 
whole pariſhes, to the converſion of ſinners from the errors of therr ud, 


and the falvation of multitudes of ſouls. But it has been the late 


complaint of Dr. Edwards, and other worthy ſons of the eſtabliihed 
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church, that in too many pulpits n»w-a-days, there are only heard 


ſome ſmooth declamations, while the hearers that were ignorant of 
the goſpel, abide ſtill without knowledge, and the profane ſinners 
are profane ſtill. O that divine grace would deſcend and reform 


what is amiſs in all the ſanRuaries of the nation.“ 


. 


— — 


* 


— — — — 


CHAP. VII. U writing Books for the Public. 


Ix the explication and diſtinction of words and things by defini- 
tion and deſcription ; in the diviſion of things into their ſeyeral 
parts, and in the diſtribution of things into their ſeveral kinds, be 
ſure to obſerve a juſt medium. We muſt not always explain and 
diſtinguiſh, define, divide and diſtribute, nor muſt we always omit 
it: ſometimes it is uſeleſs and impertinent, ſometimes it is proper 
and neceſſary. There is confuſion brought into our argument and 
diſcourſe by too many, or by too few of theſe. ne anthor 
plunges his reader into the midſt of things without due explication 
of them; another jumbles together without diſtinction, all thoſe 
ideas which have any likeneſs ; a third is fond of explaining every 
word, and coining diſtinctions between ideas which have little or no 
difference; but each of theſe runs into extremes; for all theſe 
ractices are equal hindrances to clear, juſt, and uſeful knowledge. 
t is not a long train of rules, but obſervation and good judgment, 
can teach us when to explain, define, and divide, and where to 
omit it. X 
In the beginning of a treatiſe, it is proper and neceſſary ſometimes 
to premiſe ſome praecognita or general principles, which may ſerve 
for an introduction to the ſubject in hand, as give light or ſtrength 
to the following diſcourſe : but it is ridiculous, under a pretence of 
ſuch introductions or prefaces, to wander to the moſt remote or 
diſtant themes, which have no near or neceſſary connexion with 
the __ hand; this ſerves for no other purpoſe but to make a 
2 ew of learning. There was a profeſſor of divinity, who 
gan an analytical expoſition of the epiſtle to the Romans with 
ſuch praecognita as theſe: tirft he ſhewed the excellence of man 
above other creatures, who was able to declare the ſente of his 
mind by arbitrary ſigns; then he harangued upon the origin of 
ſpeech ; after that he told of the wonderful invention of writing, 
and enquired into the author of that art which taught us to paint 
ſounds: when he had given us the various opinions of the learned 
on this point, and diſtributed writing into its ſeveral kinds, and laid 
down definitions of them all, at laſt he came to ſpeak of epiſtolary 
writing, and diſtinguiſhed epiſtles into familiar, private, public, 
recommendatory credentials, and what not? 'Thence he deſcended 
to ſpeak of the ſuperſcription, ſubſcription, &c. And ſome leAures 
were finiſhed before he came tothe firit verſe of St. Paul's epiſtle; the 


10 It appears by the date, at the bottom of this paper in the MSS. that it was 
written in the year 1718. The firtt and perhaps the ſecond ſection of it, may ſeem 
now to be grown in a great meaſure out of date; but whether the third is not at leaſt 
2s ſeaſonable now as ever, may deſerve ſerious conſideration, The author fince this 
Was drawn up, hath delivered his ſentiments more fully in the firſt part of that ex- 
rellent piece, entitled, An humble Attempt for the Revival of Religion, &c. 
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auditors, being half ſtarved and tired with expectation, dropped 
away one by one, fo that the Profeſſor had ſcarce any hearers to 
attend the college or the lectures which he had promiſed on that 
part of ſcripture. | | 

The rules which Horace has given in his Art of Poetry, would 
inſtruct many a preacker and profeſſor of theology, if they would but 
attend to them. He informs us that a wiſe author, ſuch as Homer, 
who writes a poem of the 'Trojan war, would not begin a long and 
tar diſtant ſtory of Jupiter in the form of a ſwan impregnating Leda 
with a double egg; from one part whereof Helen was hatched, 
who was married to Menelaus a Greek general, and then ſtolen 
from him by Paris, fon of Priam king of Troy, which awakened 
the reſentment of the Greeks againſt the Trojans. 


Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 


But the writer, ſays he, makes all proper haſte to the event of 
things, and does not drag on ſlowly, perpetually turning aſide 
from his point, and catching at every incident to prolong, his ſtory, 
as though he wanted matter to furniſh out his tale. 

Semper ad erentum feſtinat, 


Though I muſt confeſs, I cannot think Homer has always followed 
this rule in either of his two famous epic poems: but Horace does 
not hear what I ſay. There is alto another rule near a-kin to the 
former. 

As a writer or a ſpeaker ſhould not wander from his ſubject to 
fetch in foreign matter from afar, ſo neither ſhould he amaſs to- 
gether and drag in all that can be ſaid, even on his appointed theme 
of diſcourle ; but he ſhould confider what is his chief deſign, what 
is the end he hath in view, and then to make every part ot his diſ- 
courſe ſubſerve that deſign. If he keep his great end always in his 
eye, he will paſs haſtily overthofe parts or appendages of his ſubject 
which have no evident connexion with lat deſign, or he will 
entirely omit them, and haſten continually towards his intended 
mark; employing his time, bis ſtudy and labour, chiefly on that 
part of his ſubje& which is moſt neceſſary to attain his preſent and 
way end. This might be illuſtrated by a multitude of examples; 

ut an author who ſhould heap them together on ſuch an occaſion, 


might be in danger-of becoming himſelf an example of the 1mper- 


tinence he is cautioning others to avoid, | 
After you have finiſhed any diſcourſe which you defign for the 
public, it would be always beſt, if other circumſtances would 
permit, to let it fleep ſome time before you expoſe it to the world, that 
fo you may have opportunity to review it with the indifference of 3 
ftranger, and to make the whole of it paſs under a new and on 
while 


examination: for no man can judge ſo juſtly of his own work, 


the pleaſure of his invention and performance is freſh, and has 
engaged his ſelt-love too much on the ſide of what he bas new!y 
finiſhed. If an author would ſend a diſcourſe into the world, 
which ſhould be moſt univerſally approved, he ſhould conſult pere 


of very different genius, eee and party, and endeavour to learn 


their opinions of it. In the world it will certainly meet with all 
theſe, Set it therefore to view amongſt ſeveral of your acquaintance 
frit, who may ſurvey the argument on all ſides, and one may hap- 
pen to ſuggeſt a correction which is entirely neglected by others; 
and be ſure to yield yourſelf to the dictates of true criticiſm, and JU 
cenſure, wherefoerer you meet with them; nor let a fondnels for whit 
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you have written, blind your eyes againſt the diſcovery of your 
own miſtakes, ETD 

When an author defires a friend to reviſe his work, it is too 
frequent a practice to diſallow almoſt every correction which a judi- 
cious friend would make; he apologizes for this word, and the 
other exprefſion ; he vindicates this ſentence, and gives his reaſons 
for another paragraph, and ſcarcely ever ſubmits to correction; and 
this utterly 1 the freedom that a true friend would take, 
in pointing out our miſtakes. Such writers who are ſo full of them- 
ſelves, may go on to admire their own incorrect performances, and 
expo'e their works and their follies to the world without . 
Horace, in his Art of Poetry, talks admirably well on this ſubject : 
Quintilio ſi quid recitares, corrige, ſodes, 

Hoc, aiebat, et hoc: melius te poſſe negares, 

Bis terque expertum ſruſtra; delere jubebat, 

Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus. 

Si deſendere deliftum, quam vertere, malles ; 
Nulla ultra verbum, aut operam inſumebat inanem, 
Quin fine rivali teque et tua ſolus ameres. 


Let good Quintilius all your lines reviſc, 
And he will freely ſay, mend tt is and this; 
« Sir, I have often try'd, and try*d again, 
I'm ſure I can't do better, *tis in vain ;” - 
Then Hlot out ev'ry wor1, o r try once more, 
And file theſe ill-turn'd verics o'er and o'er: , 
But if you ſeem in love with your own thought, 
More eager to defend, than mend, your fault, 
He ſays no more, but lets the fop go on, | 
And, rival-free, admite his lovely own. CarEZcu. 


If you. have not the advantage of friends to ſurvey your 1 
then read them over yourſelf, and all the way conſider what will be 
the te. t:ace and judgment of all the various characters of mankind 
upon them: think what one of your own parity would fay, or what 
would be the ſenſe of an adverſary ; imagine what a curious or a 
malic 0us man, what a captious or an envi.us critic, what a vulgar 
ora lea ned reader would object, either to the ma'ter, the manner, 
or the ſtyle: and be ſure and think with yourſelf, what you your- 
ſelf could ſay _ your own writing, if you were of a different 
Op'nion, or a ſtranger to the writer: and 5 theſe means youu will 
o:tain ſome hints, whereby to correct and improve your own work, 
and to guard it better againſt the cenſures of the public, as well as 
5 W it more uſeful to that part of mankind for whom you chiefly 
dengn it. 


CHAP. VIII. writing and reading Controversies. 
Sror. I.—Of writing Controverſies. 


W HEN a perſon of good ſenſe writes on any controverted 
ſubject, he will generally bring the ſtrongeſt arguments that are 


To cut off ſuch. chicanery, it may perhaps be the moſt expedient for a perſon 
conſulted, on ſuc an occaſion, to note down on a diſtinct paper, with proper refer- 
ences the adviſed alterations, referring it to the author, to make ſuch uſe of them as 
he, on due deliberation, ſhall think fit. 
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uſually to be found for the ſupport of his opinion ; and when that ig 
done, he will repreſent the moſt powerful objections, againſt it in 
a fair and candid manner, giving them their full force; and at laſt 
will put in ſuch an anſwer to thoſe objections, as he thinks will 
diffipate and diflolve the force of them; and herein the reader will 
enerally find a full view of the controverſy, together with the main 
rength of argument on both ſides. | 
When a good writer has ſet forth his own opinion at large, and 
vindicated it with its faireſt and ſtrongeſt proofs, he ſhall be attacked 
by ſome pen on the other fide of the quettion; and if his opponent 
be a wiſe and ſenſihle writer, he will thew the beſt reaſons why 
the former opinions cannot be true; that is, he will draw out the 


objections againſt them in their tulleſt array, in order to deſtioy 


what he ſuppoſes a miſtaken opinion; and here we may reaſonably 
ſuppote, that an opponent will draw up his objections againſt the 
ſuppoſed error in a brighter light, and with ſtronger evidence than 
the firſt writer did, who propounded his opinion which was contrary 
to thoſe objections. | 
If, in the third place, the firſt writer anſwers his opponent with 
care and diligence, and maintains his own point aga inſt the objec- 
tions which were raiſed in the beſt manner; the reader may then 
generally preſume, that in theſe three pieces he has a compleie 
view of the controverſy ; together with the moſt ſolid and powerful 
arguments on both fides of the debate. | 
ut when a fourth, and fifth, and fixth volume appears in re. 
joinders and replies, we cannot reaſonably expect any great degrees 
of light to be derived from them; or that much farther evidences 
for truth ſhould be found in them: and it is ſuffic:ently evident 
from daily experience, that many miſchiefs attend this pic ]ungation 
of controvenies among men of learning, which for the moſt part 
do injury to the truth, cither by turning the attention of the reader 
uite away from the original point to other matters, or by covering 
the truth with a multitude of occafional incidents and petrplexities, 
which ferve to bewilder rather than guide a faithful enquirer. | 
Sometimes, in theſe latter volumes, the writers on both ſides 


will hang upon little words, and occaſional expreſſions of their 


opponent in order to expoſe them, which have no neceſfary con- 


nexion with the grand point in view, and which have nothing to do 


with the debated truth. Sometimes they will ſpend many a page 
in vindicating their own character, or their own little ſentences or 
accidental expreffions, from the remarks of their opponent, 1n 
which exprethons or remarks the original truth hasno concern. 
And ſometimes again you ſhall find even writers of good ſenſe, 
who have happened to expreſs themſelves in an improper and inde- 


fenſible manner, led away by the fondneſs of ſelf-iove to jultity 


thoſe expreſſions, and vindicate thoſe little lapſes they were guilty 
of, rather than they will eondeſcend to correct thoſe little miſtakes, 
or recal thoſe improper expie ſſions. O that we could put off vur pride, 
our ſelf-ſufficiency, and our infallibility, when we enter into a debate 1 truth, 
But if the writer is guilty of mingling theſe things with his grand 
argument, happy will that reader be who has judgment enough to 
diſtinguifh them, and to neglect every thing that does not belong 
to the original theme propoſed and diſputed. 


Yet here it may be proper to put in one exception to this 22 | 


obſervation or remark, namely, when the ſecond writer attacks an 
a particular or collateral opinion which was maintained by the firſt, 
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then the fourth writing may be ſuppoſed to contain a neceſſary part of 
the complete force of the argument, as wellas the ſecond and third, 
becauſe the firſt writing only occaſionally or collaterally mentioned 
that ſentiment which the ſecond attacks and oppoſes; and in ſuch a 
caſe, the ſecond may be eſteemed as the firſt treatiſe on that con- 
troverſy. It would take up too much time ſhould we mention 
inſtances of this kind, which might be pointed to in moſt of our 
controverſial writers, and it might be invidious to enter into the 


detail. * 


SECT. I.—Of reading Controterſies. 


WHEN we take a book into our hands wherein any doctrine or 
opinion is printed in a way of argument, we are too often ſatisfied 
and determined before-hand, whether it be right or wrong ; and if 
we are on the writer's fide, we are generally tempted to take his 


| arguments for ſolid and ſubſtantial : and thus our own former ſen- 


_ is eſtablithed more powerfully, without a fincere ſearch atter 
truth. | f 

If we are on the other fide of the queſtion, we then take it for 
granted that there is nothing of force in theſe arguments, and we 
are ſatisfied with a ſhort ſurvey of the book, and are ſoon pertuaded 
to pronounce miſtake, weakneſs and inſufficiency concerning it. 
Multitudes of common readers, who are fallen into ay error, when 
they are directed and adviſed to read a treatiſe that would ſet them 
right, read it with a fort of diſguſt which they have before enter- 
tained; they 1kim lightly over the arguments, they neglect or deſ- 
pite the force of them, and keep their own concluſion firm in their 
alſent, and thus they maintain their error in the midſt of light, and 
grow incapable of conviction. | | 

But if we would indeed act like fincere ſearchers for the truth, we 


| ſhould ſurvey every argument with a careful and unbiaſſed mind, 


whether it agree with our former opinion or no: we ſhould give 
every reaſoning its full force, and weigh it in our ſedateſt judgment. 
Now tue beſt way to try what force there is in the arguments which 
are brought againſt our own opinions is, to ſit down and endeavour 


| to give a ſolid anſwer, one by one, to every argument that the 


author brings to ſupport his own do&trine : and in this attempt, if 
we find there ſome arguments which we are not able to anſwer 
farly to our own minds, we ſhould then begin to bethink ourſelves, 
whether we have not been hitherto in a miſtake, and whether the 
defender ot the contrary ſentiments may not be in the right. Such 
a method as this, will effectually forbid us to pronounce at once 


againſt thoſe doctrines, and thoſe writers, which are cuntrary to 


* Upon this it may be remarked farther, that there is a certain ſpirit of ee 
and benevolence which never fails to adorn a writer on ſuch occaſions, and whic 
generally does him much more ſervice in the judgment of wiſe and ſenſible men, 
than any poignancy of ſatire with which he might be able to animate his produc- 
tons; and as this always appears amiable, ſo it is peculiarly charming, when the 
Opponent ſhews that peitneis and petulancy which is ſo very common on ſuch occa- 
ſions. When a writer, inſtead of purſuing with eager reſentment the antagoniſt that 
has given ſuch provocation, calmly attends to the mam queſtion in debate, with a 
noble negligence of thoſe little advantages which ill- nature and ill- manners always 
sive, he acquires a glory far tuperior to any trophies which wit can raiſe. And it is 
highly probable, that the ſolid inttrution his pages may contain, will give a continu- 
ance to his writings far beyond what tracts of peeviſh controverſy are to expect, of 
which the much greater part are borne away into oblivion by the wind thcy raiſe or 
burned in theirown flames. 
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our ſentiments; and we ſhall endeavour to find ſolid arguments to 
refute their poſitions, before we entirely eftabliſh ourtelves ina 
contrary opinion. . ; 
Volatilis had given himſelf up to the converſation of the free. 
thinkers of our age, upon all ſubjects; and being pleaſed with the 
wit and 8 of argument, in ſome of our modern deiſts, had 


too eafily deſerted the chriſtian faith, and gone over to the camp of 
the infidels. Among other books which were recommended to him 
to reduce him to the faith of the goſpel, he had Mr. John Rey. 
nolds's Three Letters to a Deiſt put into his hand, and was particu. 
larly defired to peruſe the third of them with the utmoſt care, as 
being an unanfwerable defence of the truth of chriftianity. He tock 
it in hand, and after having given it a ſhort ſurvey, he told his 
friend he ſaw nothing in it, but the common arguments which we 
all uſe to ſupport the religion in which we had been educated, but 
they wrought no conviction in him; nor did he ſee ſufficient reaſon 
to believe that the goipel ot Chrift was not a piece of enthuſiaſm, 
or a mere impoſture. | | 

Upon this the friend who recommended Mr. Reynolds's Three 
Letters to his ſtudy, being confident of the force of truta which lay 
there, entreated of Volatilis that he would fet himſelf down with 
diligence, and try to anſwer Mr. Reynolds's Third Letter in vindica- 
tion of the goſpel; and that he would ſhow under every head, how 
the ſeveral ſteps which were taken in the propagation of the chrl. 
tian religion; might be the natural effeAs of impoſture or enthu- 
fhafm ; and conſequently, that it deſerves no credit among men. 

Volatilis undertook the work, and after he had entered a little 
way into it, found himſelf ſo bewildered, and his arguments to 
prove the apoſtles either enthuſiaſts or impoſtors ſo muddled, ſo 
238 and fo inconclufive, that by a diligent review of this 
etter to the deiſt, at laſt he acknowledged himſelf fully convinced that 
the religion of Jeſus was divine; for that chriſtian author had made i 


appear, it was impoſſible, that doctrine ſhould have been your 


gated in the world by ſimplicity or folly, by fraud or falſehood : and 
accordingly, reſigned his ſoul up to the goſpel of the bleſſed Je ſus. 

I fear there have been multitudes of ſuch unbelievers as Volatilis; 
and he himſelf has confefled to me, that even his moſt rational 
friends would be conſtrained to yield to the evidence of the chriſ- 
tian doctrine, if they would honeſtly try the ſame method. 


God in t 


A DISCOURSE 
ON THE 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Of the Importance of Education, and the Deſign of this Diſcourſe, 
| | with a Plan of it. : | 


Tur children of the preſent age, are the hope of the age to 
come, We who are now acting our ſeveral parts in the buſy ſcenes 
of life are haſting off the ſtage apace ; months and days are ſweep- 
ing us away from the bulineſs and ſurface of this earth, and con- 
tinually laying ſome of us to ſleep under ground, "The cirele of 
thirty years will plant another generation in our room : another ſet 
of mortals will be the chief actors in all the greater and lefler affaire 
of this life, and will fill the wo eld with bleſſings or with miſchiefs, 


| when our heads lie low in the duſt, 


Shall we not then covſider with ourſelves, what can we do now 
to prevent thoſe miſchiefs, and to entail bleſſings on our ſucceffors? 
What ſhall we do to ſecure wiſdom, goodneſs and religion among 
the next generation of men? Have we any concern for the glory ot 

K riſing age? any ſolicitude for the propagation of virtue 
and happineſs to thoſe who thall ſtund up in our ſtead ? Let us then 
hearken to the voice of God and Solomon, and we ſhall learn how 
this may be done: the all- wiſe God, and the wiſeſt of men, join to 
give us this advice; Train wp a child in the way that he ſhould go, and when. 
he is old he will not depart from it. The ſenſe of it may be expreſſed 
more at large in this propoſition, namely, Let children have a good 
education given them in the younger parts of life, and this is the moſt 


| likely way to eitabliſh them in virtue and piety in their elder years. 


In this diſcourſe, I ſhall not enter into any enquiries about the 
management ot children in the two or three firſt years of their life: 
[leave that tender age entirely to the care of the mother and the 
nurſe; yet not without a with, that ſome wiſer and happier pen 
would give advice or friendly notice to nurſes and mo hers, of what 
they ought to avoid, and what they ought to do in thoſe early 
leaſons; and indeed, they may do much towards the future wel- 
tare of thoſe young buds and bloſſoms, thoſe lefſer pieces of human 
nature, which are their proper charge. Some of the feeds of virtue 
and goodneſs, may be conveyed almoſt into their very conſtitution 
betimes, hy the pious prudence of thoſe who have the conduct of 
them: and ſome forward vices may be nipped in the very bud, 
which in three years time might gain too firm a root in their heart 
and practice, and may not ealily be plucked up by all the following 
care of their teachers. But I begin with children when they can 


| Walk and talk when they have learned their mother tongue, when 


they begin to give ſome more evident diſcoveries of their intellectual 
Powers, and. are more manifeſtly capable of having their minds 
formed and moulded into knowledge, virtue and piety, 
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Now the firſt and moſt univerſal ingredient which enters into the | 
education of children, is an inſtrudion of them in thoſe things which are t 
neceſſary and uſeful for them in their rank and ftatton, and that with regard to i 
this world and the world to come. I limit theſe inſtructions (eſpecial! f 
ſuch as relate to this world) by the ation and rank of life in which 0 
children are born and placed by the providence of God. Perſons of 2 
better circumſtances in the world, ſhould give their ſons and their fi 
daughters 2 much larger thare of knowledge and a richer variety of t 
inſtruction, than meaner perſons can or ought. But fince every 
child that is born Tnto this world hath a body and a ſoul, fince its tt 
happineſs or miſery in this world and the next, depends very much 0 
upon its inſtructions and knowledge, it hath a right to be taught by al 
its parents, according to their beſt ability, ſo much as is neceſſary th 
for its well-being both in ſoul and body here and hereafter. fi 

It is true, that the great God our Creator hath made us reaſonable ſt 
creatures: we are by nature capable of learning a million of objects: 
but as the foul comes into the world, it is unfurniſhed with know. th 
ledge; we are born ignorant of every good and uſeful thing : we 1 
know not God, we know not ourſelves, we know not what is our he 
duty and our intereſt, nor where lies our danger; and, if left en- 1 
tirely to ourſelves, ſhould probably grow up like the brutes of the m 
earth; we ſhould trifle away the 4 ſeaſons of life in a thou- l 
fand miſeries, and at laſt we ſhould periſh and die without know. art 

leage or hope, it we had no inſtructors. a thi 

All our other powers of nature, ſuch as the will and the various ac 
affections, the ſenſes, the appetites, and the limbs, would become 
wild inſtruments of madneſs and miſchief, if not governed by the cre 
underſtanding : and the underſtanding itſelf would run into a thou- WF {ak 
fand errors, dreadful and pernicious, and would employ all the int 
other powers in miſchief and madneſs, if it hath not the happineſs ſuf 

to be inſtructed in the things of God and men. And who is there is 0 
among all our fellow- creatures ſo much obliged to beſtow this in- ple 
ſtruction on us, as the perſons who by divine providence, have been rec 
the inſtruments to bring us into life and being? It is their duty to in! 
give their young offspring this benefit of inſtruction, as far as they 7 
are able; or at ſeaſt to provide ſuch inſtructors for them, and to put ma. 
the children under their care. Here let us therefore enquire, what the) 
are the ſeveral things in which children ſhould be inſtrufted ? A nd upona mut 
due ſurvey, we {hall find the moſt important things which children and 
ought to learn and know, ace theſe which follow. ea 10 hy 
SecT. I.—Of inftrufting Children in Religion. par 

RELIGION, in all the parts of it, both what they are to believe and what 1 
they are to practiſe, is moſt neceſſurꝝ to be taught. I mention this in the * 
firſt place, not only becaulc it is matter of the higheſt importance, en 
and of moſt univerſal concern to all mankind, but becauſe it may be 8 9. 
taught even in theſe very early years of life. As ſoon as children folle 


begin to know almoſt any thing, and to exerciſe their reaſon about 
matters that lie within the reach of their knowledge ; they may be | OF 
brought to know ſo much of religion as is neceflary for their age and yes 
ſtate. For inſtance, 3 r. 
1. Young children may be taught that there is a God, a great BY i 
and almighty God, who made them, and who gives them 1 e 
ood thing. That he ſees them every where, though they cannot . ti 
ee him ; and that he takes notice of all their behaviour, id Wor 
2. They muſt be told what they ſhould do, and what they ſniou K 
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avoid, in order to pleaſe God. They ſhould be taught in general 
to know the difference between good and evil. They may learn, that 
it is their duty to tear and love, and worſhip God, to pray to him 
for what they want, and to praiſe him for what they enjoy; to 
obey their parents, to ſpeak truth, and to be honeſt and friendly to 
all mankind ; and to ſet a guard upon their own appetites and paſ- 
ſions. And that to negle& theſe things, or to do any thing contrary 
to them, is ſinful in the fight of God. | | 

3, Their conſciences are capable of receiving conviction when 
they have neglected theſe duties, or broken the commands of God 
or of their parents; and they may be made ſenſible that the great 
and holy God, who loves the righteous and beſtows blefhngs upon 
them, is angry with thoſe who have broken his commands and 
ſinned againit him; and therefore that they themſelves are become 
ſubject to his diſpleaſure. _ | 

4. They may be told, that there is another world after this; and that 
their ſouls do not die when their bodies die: that they ſhall be taken 


| up into heaven, which is a ſtate of pleaſure and 3 if they 


have been good and holy in this world: but if they have been 
wicked children they muſt go down to hell, which is a ſtate of 
miſery and torment. | : 

5. You may alſo inform them, that though their bodies die and 


are buried, yet God can and will raiſe them to life again: and that 


their body and ſoul together muſt be made happy or miſerable, . 
according to their behaviour in this life,  _* 3 
6. They may be taught that there is no way for fuch ſinful 
creatures as we are to be received into God's favour, but for the 


| fake of Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God; who came down from heaven 
into our world, and lived a life of pure and perfect holineſs, and 
| ſuffered death to reconcile ſinners to the great and holy God, who 


is offended by the ſins of men; and now he lives in heaven to 
plead for mercy for them: and that as this Jeſus Chriſt is the onl 
wege between God and man, ſo all their hope muſt be place 
in him. 
7. They may be taught, that their very natures are ſinful: they 


may be convinced, that they are inclined naturally to do evil: an 


they ſhould be informed, that it is the Holy Spirit of God, who 


| muſt cure the evil temper of their owa ſpirits, and make them holy 


and fit to dwell with God in heaven. 

8. They ſhould alſo be inſtructed to pray to God, that for the 
fake of Jeſus Chriſt, the great mediator or reconciler, he would 
pardon their fins paſt, and help them by his Spirit to love and ſerve 

im with zeal and faithfulneſs for the time to come: that he would 
beſtow all neceſſary bleſſings upon them in this world, and bring 
them ſafe at laſt to his heavenly kingdom. 

9. In the laſt place they ſhould be informed, that our bleſſed. 
Saviour has appointed two ordinances to be obſerved by all his 
followers to the end of the world, which are uſually called facra- 
ments, The one is baptiſm, wherem perſons are to be waſhed with 


| ater in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, to Hafi 
their being given up to Chriſt as his diſciples, or proteffors of chrii- 


lanity ; and as an emblem of that purity of heart and life, which, 
2s ſuch, they muſt aim at and endeavour after. The other is the 
Lord's upper, wherein bread is broken and wine is poured out and diſ- 


| tributed to be eaten and drank by chriſtians in remembrance of the 


body of Chriſt, which was put to a bloody death, as a {acrifice to 
VOL, vi "EY. | | 
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obtain pardon for the fins of men. The firſt of theſe, namely, 
baptiſm, is but once to be adminiſtered to any perſon ; but the lat, 
namely, the Lord's ſupper, is to be frequently performed, to keep 
us always in the mind of the death of Chriſt, uli he comes again from 
heaven to judge the world. 

This is the um and ut unce of the chriſtian religion, drawn out into a 
very tew plain articles; and 1 think a child of commen capacity, 
who is arrived at three or four years of age, may be taught ſome 
part of theſe articles, and may learn to underſtand them all at 


jeven, or eight, or nine: at leaſt fo far as is n -dfu}, for all his own 


exerciſes of devotion and piety. As his age increaſes, he may be 
ioitructed more at large in the principles and practices of our holy 
religion, as I thall ſhew more particularly in the third ſection. 


Secr. I.—The Exerciſe and Improvement of their natural Potters. 


HAVING mentioned religion as the principal thing in which 
children ſhuuld be inſtructed, | pro: eed to ſay in the fecond place, 
that children ſhould be taught the true u, the exerciſe and improvement «of 
their natural powers: and we may for order fake diſtinguiſh the ſe into 
the powers of the body, and thoſe of the mind: now though natue 
gives theſe powers and faculties, vet it is a good education that 
muſt ĩaſtrutt us in the exercife and improvement of them: other- 
wiſe, like an uncultivated field, they will be ever barren and fruit. 
leis, or produce weeds and briars inſtead of herbs and corn. 
Among the powers of the mind which are to be thus cultivated we 
may reckon the underſtanding, the memory, the judgment, the Jacuiiy of 
reajaning, and the cunjcience. | 
1. Teach them to uje their underflanding aright. Perſuade them to value 
their underſtanding as a noble faculty, and allure them to ſeek after 
the enrichment of it with a variety of knowledge. Let no day eſ. 
Cape without adding ſome new ideas to their underſtanding, and 
giving their young unfurniſhed minds ſome further notion © 
things. Almott every thing is new to a child, and novelty will 
entice them onward to new acquiſitions : ſhew them the birds, tlic 
bealis, the fiſhes and inſets, trees, herbs, fruits, and all the ſeveral 
parts and properties of the vegetable and the animal world: teach 
them to obſerve the various occurrences in nature and providence, 
the tun, moon and ftars, the day and night, ſummer and winter, the 
clouds and the ſky, the hail, ſnow and ice, winds, fire, water, earth, 
-atr, fields, woods, mountains, rivers, Sc. Teach them that the great 
God made all theſe things, and his providence governs them all, 
Acquaint a child aiſo with. domeſtic affairs, ſo far as is needful, and 
with the things that belong to the civil and the military lite, the 
church and the ſtate, with the works of God and the works of men. 
A thouſand objects that ſtrike their eyes, their ears, and all their 
Aenſes, will furniſh out new matter for their curioſity and your in- 
ſtructions. 

There are ſome books which are publiſhed in the world, where. 
in a child may be delightfully led into the knowledge of a great 
number of theſe things by pictures, or figures of birds, heaſts, 5c 
well graven, with their names under them ; this will much aſſiſt the 
. Jabour of the teacher, and add to the pleaſure of children in their 
daily learning. g 

Yau who inſtrud them, ſhould allure their young curioſity to aſk 
many queitions, encomage them in it, and gratify their enquiries, 
by giving them the beſt and moſt ſatisfactory anſwers you can frame, 
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and accommodate all your language to their capacity. Give them, 


as far as poſſible, clear ideas of things, and teach them how to diſ- 


tinguiſh one thing trom another by their different appearances, by 


their different properties, and by their different effects. Shew 
them how tar ſome things agree with others, and how tar they 


differ from them; and above all things teach them, as far as 
their young underſtandings will admit, to diſtinguiſh between 
appearances and realities, between truth and falſehood, between 
ood and evil, between trifles and things of importance, for 
eſe are the moſt valuable pieces of knowledge and diſtinction, 
which can be lodged in the young underſtandings of children. 

2. The memory is another faculty of the foul, which ſhould be cultivated and 
improved: endeavour carefully to impreſs on their minds things of 
worth and value. Such are, ſhort and uſeful and entertaining ſtories 
which carry in them ſome virtue recommended, ſome vice ridicute 
or punithed ; various human and divine truths, rules of piety and 
virtue, precepts of prudence, c. Repeat theſe things often to them 
by day and by night; teach them theſe things in verſe and 1n proſe ; 
rehearſe them in their ears at all proper ſeaſons, and take occaſion 
to make them repeat theſe things to you. 
hee ſolicitous to know what it is they learn when they are out of 

your fight, and take good care that their memories be not charged 
with trifles and idle trumpery. The memory is a noble repoſitory 
or cabinet of the ſoul, it ſhould not be filled with rubbiſh and lum- 

ber. Silly tales and foolith ſongs, the conundrums of nurſes, and 
the dull rhimes that are ſung to lull children afleep, or to ſooth a 
froward humour, ſhould be generally forbidden to entertain thoſe 


children where a good education is defigned. Something more in- 


nocent, more ſolid and profitable may be invented inſtead of theſe 


fooleries. If it were poſſible, let a very few things be lodged 1g the _ 


memory of children which they need to forget when they are men. 

The way to ſtrengthen, and improve the memo 7 is to put it 
upon daily exerciſe. I do not mean that young children ſhould be 
kept ſo cloſe to their book as to be crammed with leftons all the day 
long, and made to receive and ſuſtain a heav load every 
hour. "The powers of the ſoul (eſpecially fuch as 48 in eloſe con- 
cert with the body, and are ſo much aided by the brain) may 
over-burdened, and injured, as well as the limbs : the mind may be 
perplexed and confounded, the head may be overſtrained and 
weakened : and the health impaired in thoſe tender years of life, 
by an exceſſive impoſition on the memory: the teachers of children 
ſhould have ſome prudence, to diſtinguiſh their ages and their ſeve- 
ral capacities: they ſhould know how to avoid extremes. 

But in general it may be ſaid, that the powers of the mind, as well as 
thoſe of the body, grow ftronger by @ conſtant and moderate exerciſt. Kvery 
day let the memory of a child be entruſted with ſomething new: 


every day let ſome leſſon be learned: and every Lord's-day at 


leaſt, even in their youngeſt years, let them learn by heart ſome 
one text of ſcripture, (chiefly that on which the miniſter preaches:) 
this will grow up in time to a conſiderable treaſure of 1 59 
knowledge, which will be of unſpeakable uſe to them in the hciſ- 
tian life. I have known' children, who from their early years have 
been conſtantly trained up and taught to remember afew ſentenges 
of a ſermon betides the text, and by this means have dig up by 
degrees to know all the diſtin ct parts and branches of a diſe , 
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and in time to write down half the ſermon after they came home, 
to their own conſolation, and the improvement of their friends: 
whereas thoſe who have been never taught to uſe their memories in 
their younger parts of life, loſe Ferre thing from their thoughts 
when it is paſt off from their ears, and come home from noble and 
edifying diſcourſes, pleaſed (it may with the tranſient ſound, 
and commending the preacher, but uninſtructed, unimproved, with. 
out any growth in knowledge or piety. Os 
3. The judgment is another natural power of the mind which 
- ſhould be exerciſed and improved in children. "They ſhould be 
taught to paſs no judgment on men or things raſhly or ſuddenly, but to with- 
hold their judgment till they ſee ſufficient reaſon to determine them, 
To this end, ſhew them in little common inſtances how often they 
are deceived when they judge on a ſudden, without due confidera- 
tion, and how often they are forced to change their opinions. Put 
them in mind how ſoon they have found themſelves miſtaken, when 
they have given their opinions too haſtily. "This will make them 
- cautious, and afraid of being ſo rath, either in praifing one thing or 
in condemning another. ET | 155 
Teach them to judge, not merely by outward fhew and appearanee, but 
by ſearching things to the boitom. Convince them that every man who 
hath fine clothes is not rich; and that every man who talks hard 
words is not wife or learned; that every one who wears a red coat 
is not a ſoldier ; nor is every perſon good-humoured, who ſpeaks 
very complaiſant things in company. Take frequent occaſion to 
ſhew them, how much they will be miſtaken if they judge immedi- 
ately by outward appearances of things. | 
| Tell them, that they muſt not judge of things by cuſtom, nor by the 
common opinions the multitude, nor by the pructices of the rich and the 
" great : for all theſe things may deceive them: but that they miſt 
Judge of things merely by reaſon, except in matters of religion, and 
there they muſt judge rather by ſcripture or the word of God Let 
them know, that cuſtoms change and alter, and the cuſtoms of one 
age or of one nation differ greatly from thoſe of another ; but that 
the nature and the reafon of things is {till the ſame, and that ſcrip- 
ture is the conſtant and unchangeable rule of our religion. 

To confirm this, let them be informed that it was the cuſtom of 
our anceſtors in England, and it is now the cuſtom in France and 
Spain, to ſay their prayers in Latin, and to worthip images; Butit 
is a finful cuſtom, though the multitudes of the common people 
agree in it, and though the great and the rich practiſe it alſo. Nor 
is our preſent cuſtom in Great Britain, of praying in Engliſh and 
worſhipping no images, to be eſteemed the right way of worſhip be- 
cauſe it is the cuſtom of the nation, but hecauſe it is agreeable to 
the word of God, which forbids us to worſhip images, or to pray in an ui- 
noton tongue. | = 
Take every occafion to guard them againſt prejudices, and pal- 
fing a Fu patent on men or things upon inſufficient grounds. 

4. The reaſoning powers i the nund ſhould be cultivated and improved it 
children. This is very near a-kin to the. former, and therefore! 
Hall be very brief here. Whenſoever children give you their op- 
nion of any thing, aſk them to give you alfo the reaſon why the) 
are of that opinion: -whenſoever they deſire or wiſh for any thing 
or ſhew an averfion to it, enquire what is the reaſon of their defire 
or averſion: When they have done any thing of their own will, af 


them the reaſon why they did it. And when you do any thing !Þ* | 
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is for their good, ſhew, them the reaſon why you do it, and convince 
them that it was fit and neceſſary to be done, though perhaps it was 
not ſo pleaſing to them. 

By calling their young reaſon thus into exerciſe, you will teach 
them wiſdom betimes : you will awaken _ thoughts within 
them, and ſoon lead them to a rational and manly conduct in their 
childiſh years: by this means alſo you will always have a handle to 


take hold of, in order to perſuade them to their duty, and to. fave 


them from miſchief. But if their reaſoning powers be neglected, 


you will train them up like the horſe and the mule who have no under- 


ſtanding : they will grow like brutes in the ſhape of men, and reaſon 


will have but little power over them in the following parts of life. 

5. Conſcience is another natural power of the ſoul, wherein the 
principles of virtue and rules of duty to God and man are to be laid 
up: it is ſomething within us that calls us to account for our faults, 
1 by which we paſs a judgment concerning ourſelves and all our 
actions. ä 5 | | 

Children have a conſcience within them, and it ſhould be 
awakened early to its duty. They ſhould be taught to reflect and 
look back upon their own behaviour, to call theinſelves often to 
account, to compare their deeds with thoſe good rules and principles 
laid up in their minds, and to, fee how far they have com- 
plied-with them, and how far they have neglected them. Parents 
ſhould teach their children to pay a religious reſpect to the 
inward dictates of virtue within them, to examine their actions 
continually by the light of their own conſciences, and to re- 
joice when they can approve themſelves to their own minds, that 


they have acted well according to the beſt of their knowledge: 


they ought alſo to attend to the inward reproofs of conſcience, and 
mourn and be aſhamed, and repent when. they have ſinned againſt 


their light. It is of admirable uſe toward all the practices of re- 


ligion and every virtue, to have conſcience well ſtored with good 
principles, and to be always kept tender and watchful ; it is proper 
that children ſhould learn to reverence and obey. this inward 


monitor betimes, that every wilful fin may give their conſciences 
a ſenſible pain and uneaſineſs, and that they may be diſpoſed to 


ſacrifice every thing elſe to conſiderations of conſcience, and to 
endure any extremities rather than act contrary to it. 

| proceed in the next place to conſider, the ſeveral powers of the 
body which ought to be regulated and managed by the due inftruc- 
tion of children in their younger years. Now as the God of nature 
has given children eyes, and tongues, and feet, and arms, and 


hands, it is expedient that parents thould teach their children the 


proper uſe of them. 


I. The God of nature hath given them eyes. Let their parents | 
teach them to uſe theſe eyes aright. Would it be amiſs in me here 


to give a hint or two of this kind? May not children be warned 
againſt a ſtaring look, againſt ſtretching their eye-lids into a glare 
of wildneſs? may they not be forbid to look afide on any object in 
a ſquinting manner, when their faces are turned ancther way! 
ſhould they not be inſtructed to look directly with their face turned 
to the thing they look at ? May they not be taught with due courage 
to look in the face of the perſon they ſpeak to, yet with an humble 


modeſt aſpect, as befits a child? A becoming courage and a be- 


coming modeſty dwell much in the eye. Some children ſhould be 
often admoniſhed to lay aſide a gloomy and a {owning look, A 
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ſcowling air, and uneaſy and forbidding aſpe&t. They ſhould be 
taught to ſmooth the ruffles of their brow, and put on a lively, 
lealing, and cheerful countenance among their friends: ſome 
here are who have all thefe graces by nature, but thoſe who have 
ti em not may be corrected and ſoftened by the care of parents in 
younger vears “ | 
2. Let parents teach children to uſe their tongues properly and 
agreeably ; not only to tpeak, but to pronounce their words plain 
and dgiſtiact. Let them be inſtructed to keep due and proper dif. 
tances between their words and ſentences, and not ſpeak in a ſwift 
hurry, with a tumuit of ſyllables and clutter upon their lips, which 
will wund like a fareign gibberith, and never be underſtood. Nor 
ſhould they draw! out their words in a flow long tone, which is 
Equally ungraceful and diſagreeable. There are two other common 
faults in ſpeaking, and where they are found they ſhould be cor. 
reed early in children. The one is lifping, which is a pronuncia- 
tion of the letter S or Z, or C before E and I, as though it were 
TH. Thus, inſtead of ſpice they cry thpithe, inſtead of ceaſe they 
fay theathe. This may be cured by teaching them to pronounce a 
tew ſuch words as theſe, where the ſound of the letter S prevails, 
with their teeth ſhut cloſe: and by forbidding them to put their 
tongue between their teeth at any time, except when TH is to 
be pronounced. | 
The other fault is ſtammering, which I ſuppoſe may be commonly 
* 1 or cured by teaching children not to ſpeak much, and to 
ſpe ak flow always; and they thould be warned againſt all anger or 
haſtineſs, or eagerneſs of ſpirit ; for ſuch a temper will throw out 
their words faſter than the organs of ſpeech can accommodate 
themſelves to form the ſyllables, and thus bring a hurry and con- 
fuſion into their ſpeech : and they ſhould alſo gain a good degree 
of courage or becoming aſſurance, and not ſpeak with much con- 
cern or fear; for fear will ſtop the organs of ſpeech, and hinder the 
formation of words. But I inſiſt no longer on the ule of the tongue 
in fpeaking. | ka 
3. As God hath given them Feet, let parents teach them to ſtand 
firm and ſtrong, and to walk in a becoming and decent manner, 
without waddhng from fide to fide, without turning either or both 
of their feet inward, without _ in their motion, or long 
ſtrides, or any of thoſe aukwardnefles which continue with many 
perſons to old age, for want of having theſe jrregularities corrected 
when they were young. Children thould be indulged in their 
ſports, ſometimes in running ſwiftly, and in leaping, where there 
is nodanger, in order to exerciſe their limbs, and make them pliant 
and nimble, ſtrong and active on all occaſions, 8 
As to their arms and hands, they were formed, not to lie folded in 
the boſam, but to be engaged in ſome uſeful work; and ſometimes, 
with due moderation, in robuſt and hardy exerciſe and toil ; not fo 
as to over-ſtfain their joints, but to acquire firmneſs of ftrength by 
exerciſe. And more eſpecially, they who are to get their bread by 
their hands, fhould be inured to toilſome and vigorous labours 
almoſt from their infancy : they thauld be accuſtomed to workin heat 
t may here be tecollected by the way, that a gloomineſs of aſpe&R-does-not al- 
ways arife from a malignity of temper, hut ſometimes from fear of difpleating aud 
incurring reprooſ, and is therefore ↄſten to be removed by 7 kindly to 
children, and cnconraging them with expreſſions of candour and tenderneſs. 20 
know how in ſuch caſes to divert a child, and make him cheerful and happy in the 
company of a parent, is none of the leatt important cares of education. | 
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and cold, and to bear rougher exerciſes and fatigues of body, that 
they may be fit to endure hardſhips, and go through thole difficul- 
ties which their ſtation of life may call them to, without any injury 
or inconveniency. And it is defirable that the ſons of all families 
ſhould be in ſome degree inured to ſuch difficulties as theſe, which 
men of all ranks are ſometimes called to encounter. ; | 

If ſome fond and tender mothers had brought up their children in 
this hardy manner, they had not now, in all human probability, 
been mourning over their graves. In their younger years they 
would ſcarcely let them et the ſole of their foot to the ground, nor ſuffer 
the wind to blow upon them: thus they grew up in a ſtate of tender. 
neſs and infirmity, fickly and feeble creatures; a ſudden heat or a 
cold ſeized them; their natures, which were never accuſtomed to 
bear hard{hip, were unable to refiit the enemy; a fever kindled in 
their blood, or a catarrh or cough injured their lungs, and early 
buried their parents' hopes in the duſt. | | 

Thus I have finiſhed the ſecond general head of inſtruction, that 
is, children ſhould be inftructed to ererc:ife and improve their natural 
powers, both of mind and body: and this is one neceſſaty part of a good 
education, which parents and other teachers thould attend betimes. 


SECT. III. S. Government. 


CHILDREN ſhould be inftrufted in the art of ſelf-government. They 
ſhould be taught (as far as poffible) to govern their thoughts : to uſe 
their wills to be determined by the light of their under/ffandings, aud 
not by head-ttrong and fooliſh humour; they ſhould learn to keep 
the lower powers of nature under the command of their reafon: 

ey ſhould be inſtructed to regulate their /enſes, their imagination, 
their appetites, and their paſſions. Let it be obſerved that I tpeak of 
thele things in this place, not as a part of religion, though they 
are an important part of it, but give it as a direction exceedingly 


uſeful to all the purpoſes of human life in this world. 


|. Their thoughts and fancies ſhould be brought under early government, 
Children ſhould be taught, as far as poſſible, to keep their thoughts 
and attention fixed upon what is their proper buſineſs ; and to with- 
hold them from roving and wandering away from the work in 
which they are engaged. Many children have ſuch wild flutterin 
fancies, that they will not be eatily confined to fix upon one objesE 
for any conſiderable time: every flying feather, every motion of 
any perſon or thing that is near them, every ſound, or noiſe, or 
ſhadow, calls them away from their duty, When they ſhould 
employ their eyes on their book or their work, they will be gazing 
at every thing beſides their talk ; they muſt rife often to the win- 
dow to ſee what paſſes abroad, when their buſineſs lies within. 


This volatile humour, if not gently altered and-wifely corrected 


in early years, will have an-unhappy influence to hinder them for 


ever from attaining any great excellence in whatfoeyer buſineſs 


they undertake. Children ſhould be taught therefore to call in 
their wandering thoughts, and bind them to the work in hand, till 
they have gone through it and finiſhed it. Vet this fort of wander- 


ing folly ſhould not be chaftifed ſeverely in young children, nor 


ſhould it be ſubdued with violence, by too cloſe and rigorous a 
confinement to many long hours of labour or ſtudy, in that early 
and tender part of life; ſuch a conduct might break or overwheln 
an active and ſprighily genius, and deſtroy all thoſe ſeeds of cu. 
riofity which promiſe well for maturer years: but proper and 
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agreeable methods ſhould be uſed to perſuade and incline the young 
learner to attend to his preſent employment. It is far better to fix 
the thoughts to duty by allurement than by ſeverity ; but ſome way 
or other it ought to be endeavoured, at leaſt in a good degree. 

This fixedneſs of the mind and active powers, is not only of great 
ſervice to attain uſeful knowledge, or to learn any bufineſs in com. 
mon life, but it is of conſiderable advantage in religion, in attend. 
ance on divine worthip, either prayer, preaching or meditation; 
where the mind is ſubject to a thouſand diſtractions, for want of being 
taught to fix the attention in younger years. Perſons who have 
well learned the art of gorerning their thoughts, can purſue a train of 
thinking while they walk through the ſticets of London, nor will 
the noiſe and hurry of that buſy place, break the thread of their 
meditations. A happy attainment this, and a felicity which but 
few arrive at! | | | 

2. Claldren /hould be alſo inſtructed to govern their inclinations and wiſhes, 
and to determine their wills and their choice of things, not by 
humour and wild fancy, but by the dictates of reaſon. Some 
perſons, even in their mature years, can give no other account 
why they chooſe and determine to do this or that, but becauſe they 


have a fancy for it, and they will doit. I will becauſe I will, ſerves 


inſtead of all other reaſons. And in the fame manner they manage 
their refuſal or diſlike of any thing. I hate to do this thing ; 1 will not 
go to this place, . nor do that work; J am rTefolred againſt it; and all 
trom mere humour. This is a conduct very unbecoming a reaſon- 
able creature; and this folly ſhould be coire&ed betimes, in our 
early parts of life, ſince God has given us underſtanding and reaſon 
to be the guide of our reſolutions, and to direct our choice and all 
our actions. 

3. Appetite is another thing which /ould be put under fri? government, 
and children ſhould be taught betimes to reſtrain it. That of the 
taſte is the firſt thing that gets the aſcendant in our younger years, 
and a guard thould be ſet upon it early. What an unbecoming 
thing is it for children to be craving after every dith that comes to a 
table ? and that they will generally do, if they have never been 
taught to bridle their craving. I hey muſt eat of all the pickles and 
ſauces and high ſeaſoned meats, and gorge themſelves with a 


medley of inconfiſtent dainties; and without any reſtraint, left 


little nafer ſhould be froward, or leſt little mi/s ſhould grow out of 
bumour with her dinner. How often do they make a foul inroad 
on their health by exceſs of eating, being tempted farther than 
nature requires by every luſcious bit which is within their fight? 
how frequently doth this indulgence vitiate their ſtomach, ruin 
their conſtitution, weaken the ſprings of nature, and deftroy the 


2 of animal life betimes? how many graves are filled, and 


uneral vaults crowded with little carcaſes which have been brought 
to untimely death by the fooliſh fondgeſs of a parent or a nurſe, 

iving the young creatures leave to eat every thing they defite ? or 
i they happen by ſtrength of conſtitution to ſurvive this peſtilence, 
how often do 2 grow up to young gluttons, and place tbeir 
happineſs in the ſatisfaction of the taſte? they are deaf to all the 
rules of virtue and abſtinence all their lives, becauſe they were 
never taught to deny themſelves When they were young. it 1s a 
mean and ſhameful thing to be a ſlave to our taſte, — to let this 
brutal appetite ſubdue reaſon and govern the man. But if appetites 
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muſt be gratified in the child, they will grow ſtrong in the years of 
outh, and a thouſand to one but they over-power the man alſo. 
Let but fond parents humour their little offspring, and indulge 
their children to ſip wine frequently, and they will ie grow 
up to the love of it long before nature needs it; and by this means 
they will imagine draius are daily neceſlary for their ſupport, by 
that time they are arrived at the age of man or woman. Thus 
nature is ſoor burn: up, and lite pays for the deadly draught. The 


foundation of much gluttony and drunkenneſs, of many diſeaſes 


that ariſe from intemperance, and of many an untimely death, is 
laid in the nurſery. = 0 | 1 
Au exceſs of niceueſs in pleaſing the palate, is a fooliſh and dangerous 
humour, which ſhould never be encouraged by parents, ſincę the 
plaineſt food is moſt healthful for all perſons, hut ec 
children : and in this reſpe& they ſhould be under the conduct of 
their Aders, and not always choole for themſelves. This condu 
and diſcipline will train them UP to virtue and ſelf-denial, to tem- 
perance and frugaiity, to a reliſh of plain and wheleſome food, to 
the pleaſures of ative health, and to a firm and cheertul old ge. 
he indulgence of a nice appetite in children, is not only the 
reaſon why they are ſo often fick, but at the ſame time it makes 
them ſo humourous and ſqueamiſh, that they can ſcarcely be per- 
ſuaded to ſwallow a medicine which is neceſſary for their recovery. 
What along, tedious and tireſome bufineſs is it to wait on ſome 
children whole hours together, while all the ſoft perſuaſions and 
flatteries of a mother cannot prevail with them to take a nauſeous 
ſpoonful, or a bitter bolus, though their life may ſeem to depend on 
it? They have been taught to make an idol of their taſte, and even 
in the view and peril of death, they can hardly be perſuaded to 
front their idol, and diſpleaſe their palate with a draught, or even 
2 pill, which diſguſts it. $26 CES 
here are other appetites (if I may ſo call them) beſide that of 
the !afe, which chiles are ready to indulge too far, if not limited 
and corrected by the wiſdom of their parents. Their eyes are never 
faligficd with ſeeing, nor their ears with pram Some young perions 
cannot hear of a fine ſhow but they muſt needs ſee it: nor cag the 
be told of a concert of muſic, but they muſt needs hear it, 2 0 
it creates an expence beyond their circumſtances, and may endan- 
ger their health or their virtue. 2 
[ confeſs freely, that I would recommend the ſight of uncommon 
things in nature or art, in government civil or military, to the 
curiofity of youth, If ſome ſtrange wild beaſts and birds are to be 
thowa, if lions and eagles, oftiiches and elephants, pelicans or 
Thinoceroſes, are brought into our land, if an ingenious model of 
Solomon's temple, or ſome nice and ad mirable clock-work, engines 
or moving pictures, &c. be made a ſpectacle to the ingenious: if a 
king be crowned, or a public triumph proceed through the ſtreets ; 
when an army is reviewed by a prince, when an ambaſſador makes 
a public eatry, or when there is a public trial of criminals before a 
Judge, I will readily allow theſe fights are worthy of the attendance 
of the younger parts of mankind ; once at leaſt, where it may be 
done with ſafety, and without too great hazard or expence. Moſt 
of theſe are things which are not often repeated, and it is fat that the 
Curioſity of the eyes thould be ſo far gratified, as to give people 
* in their liyes an opportunity of knowing what theſe things are, 
VOL. vi. e 8 Eng N 
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that their minds may be furniſhed with uſeful ideas of the world of 
nature or art, and with ſome notion of the great and uncommon 
ſcenes and appearances of the civil life. But for children to haunt 
every public ſpectacle, to attend with CO every lord mayor's 


ſhow, to ſeize every opportunity of repeating theſe ſights, ſuffering 
nothing to eſcape them that may pleaſe their ſenſes, and this too 
often without any regard to their religion, their virtue, or their 
health, this is a vanity which ought to be reſtrained by thoſe to 
whom God and nature hath committed the care of their inſtruction, 
and who have a juſt and natural authority over them. But of this and 
ſome other ſubje&s a-kin to it, I may have occafion to ſpeak more 
in the following parts of this diſcourſe, when I profeſſedly treat on 
the article of reſtraint. | 

Thus I have ſhown how the appetites and inclinations of children 
ſhould be put under diſcipline, and how they may be taught e 
government 1n this reſpeR. | 

4. The paſſions or affefions are the laſt things which I ſhall 
mention : theſe appear very carly in children to want a regulation 
and government. They love and hate too raſhly, and with too much 
vehemence ; they grieve and regvoice too violently and on the ſudden, 
and that far mere trifles : their hopes and fears, their deſires and their 
averfions are preſently raiſed to too high a pitch, and upon ve 
flight and inſufficient grounds. It becomes a wiſe parent to watc 
over theſe young emotions of their ſouls, and put in a word of 
prudent caution, as often as they obſerve theſe irregularities. 

Let children be taught early, that the little things for which they 
are ſo zealous, for which they grieve or rejoice ſo impetuouſly, are 
not worthy of theſe affections of their ſouls ; ſhew them the folly of 
being ſo fond of theſe trifles, and of vexing and growing fretful for 
the loſs of them. Inform them what a happineſs it is to have few 
defires and few averſions, for this will preſerve them from a mul- 
titude of ſorrows, and keep their temper always ſerene and calm: 

rſuade them never to raiſe their hopes very high of things 
in this world, and then they will never meet with great dil- 
appointments, Teach them moderation in all theſe workings of 
their ſpirits; and inform them, that their paffions thould never be 
laid out thus on objects which do not deſerve them, nor riſe bigher 
than the occafion requires. 

Teach baſhful and timorous children, that they need be aſhamed of 
nothing but what is evil: that they ſhould fear God in the firſt place, and ſerve 
tim, and then they need not be afraid of men, or of any thiog that 
threatens miſchief to them ; for the Almighty God will be their 
friend and defence. Engage their fear — their love in the firſt 
place on God, the moſt proper and ſupreme object of them; let 
their hope, their joys and their ſorrows, as ſoon as poſſible, be 
tinctured with religion, ſet their young affections at work on the 
moſt needful and important objects of them in early life, and this 
will have a ſweet and powerful influence on the better regulation 
of them with regard to all ſenſible things. 

Above all, let them know that they muſt govern theiranger, and 
let it not break out on every ſlight occaſion. It is anger that is 
eminently called paſſion among children, and in the language of 
common life. This therefore ſhould eminently have a conſtant 
8 ſet upon it. Shew them how unreaſonable and unmanly 2? 
ng it is to take fire at every little provocation: how honourad!s 
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and glorious to forgive an injury ; how much like God, and like the 
beſt of men. Let them know what Solomon would inform them, 
that the patient in - rok is better than the proud in ſpirit ; that he who is ſlow 
to anger, is better than the mighty : and he that ruleth his fpirit, is better than 
he that taketh a city. Teach them to put away their little quarrels and 


reſentments, and to rn and bury them in love. Let them be 


put in mind, that though anger may happen to riſe a little in a good 
man, yet it reſts and abides only in the boſom of @ fool: and therefore 
they thould never grow ſullen, nor let the fun go down upon their 


wrath, : | 
The occaſions of childiſh reſentment, and the riſings of anger, 


are ready to return often, and therefore they ſhould often have ſuch 
warnings given them and ſuch inſtructions repeated. Tell them 
how lovely a thing it is to be meek and free from paſſion, and 
how much ſuch children are beloved of all. Inſtruct them how 
much it tends to their own peace, to ſuffer nothing to ruffle and diſ- 
compoſe them: and when their little hearts are ready to ſwell and 
grow big within them, and their wrath takes ſudden fire, put in ſome 


pretty ſoft word to cure the return of this inward ſwelling, to 


uench the new flame that is kindling in their boſom, and to aſ- 
uage the rifing ſtorm, Teach them by degrees to get an habitual 
conqueſt over this diſorder of nature in youth, and you will lay a 
foundation for their deliverance from a thouſand miſchiefs in the 
following years and events of life. | | 
This ſhall ſuffice for the third head of inftruftion which relates to 
ſelt-government : I have dwelt the longer upon it, becauſe it is of 
ſo great and evident importance towards the eaſe and happineſs of 
life, as well as ſo conſiderable a part of religion; and men can 
hardly ever get ſo ſucceſsful a victory over themſelves, unleſs they 
begin when they are children. | 


SecT. I'V.—The common Arts of Reading and Writing. 

THE next thing that I ſhall mention as a matter of inſtruction for 
children, is the common arts of reading, Jpelling, and writing, Writin 
is almoſt a divine art, whereby thoughts may be communicate 
without a voice, and underſtood without hearing : to theſe I would 
add ſome ſmall knowledge of arithmetic or accounts, as the practice of 
it is in a Manner ſo univerſal in our age, that it does almoſt necefla- 
rily belong to a tolerable education. The knowledge of letters, is 
one of the greateſt bleſſings that ever God beſtowed on the chil- 
dren of men : by this means, mankind are enabled to preſerve the 
memory of things done in their own times, and to lay up a rich trea- 
lure of — = for all ſucceeding generations. Se | 

By the art of reading we learn a thouſand things which our eyes 
can never ſee, and which our own thoughts would never have 
reached to: we are inſtructed by books in the wiſdom of ancient 
ages; we learn what our anceſtors have ſaid and done, and enjoy 
the benefit of the wiſe and judicious remarks which they have made 
through their whole courſe of life, without the fatigue of their long 
and painful experiments. By this means children may be led, ina 
great meaſure, into the wiſdom of old age. It is by the art of read 
ing that we can fit at home, and acquaint ourſelves with what has 


been done in the diſtant parts of the world. The hiſtories and the 
_ Cuſtoms of all ages and all nations are brought, as it were, to our 


doors, By this art we are let —_ the knowledge of the affairs of 
| 2 2 
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the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans, their wars, their laws, 


their religion; and we can tell what they did in the nations of Eu- 


rol Aſia, and Africa, above a thouſand years ago. 
But the greateſt bleſſing that we derive from reading, is the know. 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, wherein God has conveyed down to us 
the diſcoveries of his wiſdom, power and grace, through many paſt 
ages; and whereby we attain the knowledge of Chriſt, and of the 
way ot ſalvation by a Mediator. | 

It muſt be confeſſed that in former ages, before printing was in- 
vented, the art of reading was not ſo common even in Polite 
nations, becauſe books were much more coſtly, ſince they muſt be 
all written with a pen, and were therefore hardly to be obtained by 
the bulk of mankind : but ſince the providence of God has brought 
aue into the world, and knowledge is fo plentifully diffuſed 
through our nation at ſo cheap a rate, it is a pity that any children 
ſhould be born and brought up in great Britain without the {kill of 
reading; and eſpecially fince by this means, every one may ſee 
with his own eyes, what God requires of him in order to eternul hap- 

nefs. 
Nhe art of writing is alſo exceedingly uſeful, and is now grown 
to very common, that the greateſt part of children may attain it at 
an eaſy rate: by this means we communicate our thoughts and all 
our affairs to our friends at ever ſo great a diſtance : we tell them 
our wants, our ſorrows, and our joys, and intereſt them in our con- 
cerns, as though they were near us. We maintain correſpondence 
and traffic ü perſons in diſtant nations, and the wealth and gran- 
deut of Great Britain is maintained by this means. By the art of 
writing, we treaſure up all things that concern us in a fafe repofi- 
tory ; and as often as we leaſe by conſulting our paper records, 
we renew our remembrance of things that relate to this life'or the 
life o come: and why ſhould any of the children of men be debar- 
red from this privilege, if it may be attained at a cheap and caly 
rate, without intrenching upon other duties of life, and without 
i any more neceſlary buſineſs that may belong to their 
ſtations 5 8 
I might add here alſo, true ſpelling is ſuch a part of knowledge as 
children ought to be acquainted with, fince it is a matten of ſhame 
and ridicule in ſo polite an age as ours, when perſons who hade learned 
to handle the pen cannot write three or tour words together with- 
out a miſtake or blunder; and when they put letters together in 
fuch an aukward and ignorant manner, that it is hard to make ſenſe 
of them, or to tell what they mean. 
. Arithmetic, or the art of numbers is, as was obſerved before, to be 
reckoned alſo a neceffary part of a good education. Without fome 
degrees of this knowledge, there is indeed no traffic pre men. 
And eſpecially is it more needful at prefent, ſince the world deals 
much more upon truſt and credit than it did in former times; and 
therefore the art of, keeping accounts is made, in ſome meaſure, 
neceſſary to perſons even in meaner ſtations cf life, below the rank 
of merchants or great traders. A little knowledge'of the art of ac- 
counts is alſo needful, in ſome degree, in order to take a true ſur- 
vey, and make a juſt judgment of the common expences of a perion 
ora family ; but this part ot learning, in the various degrees of it, 1s. 
more or leis uſeful and needful, according to the different ſtations 
and buſineſſes for which children are deſigned. 

As the ſons of a family ſhould be educated in the knowledge of 
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writing, reading, ſpelimg and accounts, ſo neither ſhould the daughters 
be trained up without them. Reading is as needful for.one tex as 
the other; nor ſhould girls be forbidden to handle the pen or to 
caſt up a few figures, ſince it may be very much tor their advantage 
in almoſt all circumſtances ot life, except in the very loweſt rank of 

ſervi: ude or hard labour. And I beg leave here to intreat the fe- 
male youth, eſpecially thoſe of better circumſtances in the world, 
to maintain their ſkill in writing which they have already learned, 
by taking every occaſion to exerciſe it: an I would fain perſuade 
them to take pains in acquainting themſelves with true ſpelling, the 
want of which is one reaſon why many of them are aſhamed to write; 
and they are not aſhamed to own and declare this, as though it 
were a juſt and ſufficient excuſe for neglecting and loſing the uſe of 


the pen. | 
Sect. V.—Of a Trade or Employment. | 

IN a good education it is required alſo that children, in the com- 
mon ranks of life, be brought up to the knowledge of frme proper he- 
neſs or employment for therr fares ; ſome trade or traffic, artifice or manufuc- 
ture, by which they may ſupport their expences, and procure for 
themſelves the neceflaries of life, and by which they may be ena- 
bled to provide for their families in due time. In ſome of the eaſt- 
ern nations, even perſons of the higheſt rank are obliged to be edu- 
cated in ſome employ ment or profeſſion ; and perhaps that practice 
has many advantages in it: it engages their younger years in labour 
and diligence, and ſecures from the miſchievous effects of floth, 
idlenefs, vanity, and a thouſand temptations. 

In our nation I confeſs it is a cuſtom to educate the children of 
noblemen, and the eldeſt ſons of the gentry, to no proper buſineſs 
or proteffion, but only to an py nth on with ſome of the orna- 
ments and accompliſhments of life, which I ſhall mention immedi- 
ately. But perhaps it would be far happier for ſome famiſies, rf the 
ſons were brought up to buſineſs, and kept to the practice of it, than to 
have them expoſed to the pernicious 1nconveniences of a ſauntering 
and idle life, and the more violent impulſe of all the corrupt incli- 
nations of youth. However, it is certain that far the greater part 
of mankind muſt bring up their children to ſome regular buſineſa 


| and profe{ion, whereby they may futtain their lives and fupport a 


family, aus become uſeful members to the ſtate. Now in the 


| Choice of ſuch a proteſhon or employment for children, many things 


are to be conſulted. 

(I.) The circumſtances and eſtate of the parents: whether it will reach 
to place out the child as an apprentice, to provide for him materials 
for his bufineſs or trade, and to ſupport him till he ſhall be able to 
maintain himſelf by his profeſſion. Sometimes the ambition of the 
parent and the child, hath fixed on a trade far above theircircum- 
ſtances; in conſequence of which the child hath been expoſed to 
many inconveniences, and the parent to many ſorrows. 

(2.) The capacity and talents of the child muſt alſb be conſidered. If it be 


a profefſion of hard labour; hath the child a healthy and firm 


conſtitution, and ſtrength of body equal to the work? If it be a 
proteſhon that requires the exereiſe of fancy, {kill and judgment, or 
much ſtudy and contrivance ; then the queſtion will be, bath the 
lad a genius capable of thinking well, a br ght imagination, a ſolid 
judgment? Is he able to endure ſuch an application of mind as is 


neceſlary for the employment: 
3 
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(3.) The temper and inclination of the child muſt be brought into this pt 


contultation, in order to determine a proper buſineſs for life. If jj 
the daily labour and buſineſs of a man be not agreeable to him, he ke 
can never hope to manage it with any great advantage or ſucceſs. | m 
knew a brick-layer, who protetied that he had always an averſion A 
to the ſmell of mortar : and I was acquainted once with a lad why m 
begun to learn Greek at ſchool, but he complained it did not agree al 
with his conſtitution. I think the firſt of theſe ought to have been 

brought up to work 1n glaſs or timber, or any thing rather than in m 


bricks : as for the other, (to my beſt remembrance) he was wiſely 


diſpoſed of to a calling wherein he had nothing to do with greek, th 
And here I would beg leave to defire, that none might be en- er 
couraged to purſue any of the learned profeſſions, that is divinity, th 
law, or phyſic, who have not the ſigns of a good genius, who are not m 
patient ot long attention and cloſe application to ſtudy, who have an 
not a peculiar delight in that profeſſion which they chooſe, and all 
withal a pretty firm conſtitution of body; for muck ſtudy is a weari- ha 
neſt to the fle/h, and the . of nature is ſooner impaired by labori- bu 
ous thoughtfulneſs than by the labour of the limbs. | an 
(4.) It ſhould be alſo the folicitous and conſtant care of parents, hu 
when they place out their children in the world, to ſeek out maſters 
for them who profeſs ſerious religion, who practiſe all moral vir- 
tues, and keep good orders and good hours in their family. The 
negleR of this concern, has been the ruin of a thouſand youths in of 
our day; and notwithſtanding the ſenſible miſchief ariſing from this reg 


_ negligence, yet there is ſtill too little care taken in a matter of ſo 


eat importance.“ | 
Thus much for this part of the education of ſons. But you will ſay cor 


then, what bufineſs of life muſt daughters be brought up to? I muſt inc 
confeſs when I have ſeen ſo many of this ſex, who have lived well nat 
in the time of their childhood, grievouſly expoſed to many hard- are 
ſhips and poverty upon the death of their parents; I have often occ 
withed there were more of the callings or employments of life pe- I 
culiarly appropriated to women, and that they were regularly edu- If 
cated in them, that there might be a better proviſion made for their 1 
ſupport. What if all the garments which are worn by women, con 
were ſo limited and reſtrained in the manufacture of them, that wh: 


they ſhould all be made only by their own ſex ? This would go 2 wh; 
22 way toward relief in this caſe: and what it ſome q the eaſier 


abours of life were reſerved for them only? But this is not my in t. 
province. 5 8 | : alte 
However it may be as to this matter, it is the cuſtom of the nation, vari 
and indeed it hath been the cuſtom of moſt nations and ages, to ſtan 
educate daughters in the knowledge of things that relate to the affairs out! 
of the houſehold, to ſpin and to uſe the needle, both for making hi 
garments and for the ornaments of embroidery: they have been kee 
enerally employed in the preparation of food, in the regular diſpo- the 
Pal of the aftairs of the houſe for the conveniences and accommo- lide, 
dations of human life, in the furniture of the rooms, and the ele- tale; 
gancies of entertainment. Sarah made ready three meaſures of meal and beſt 
kneaded it, and made cakes upon the hearth : Gen. xviii. 6. And the wome® and 
of Iſrael that were wiſe hearted, did ſpin with their hands, both blue and 2: 
* This dangec ariſes in a great degree from the immoderate love of pleaſures, that And 
ſagenerally prevails, and leads maſters into parties and engagements, eſpecially on the ge ne 
Lord's day; which not only occaſions the neglect of religious inſtruction and familj 2 
ou 


prayer on the evening of it, but ſets an example to ſervants which they think them 
felycs authorized to ſollow, though it be generally to their own deftruction, 


* — 
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purple, and ſcarlet, and fine linen, for the tabernacle; Exod. xxxv. 25. 
[omen Shall bake your bread ; Lev. xxvi. 16. Women ſew pillows and make 
kerchiefs ; Ezek. xiii. 18. which words, though 3 they are a 
metaphor in that text, yet denote the office or work of women. 
And Dorcas made coats and garments for the poor; Acts ix. 36, 39. I 
might cite many ancient heathen authors to prove the ſame thing 
among the Greeks and Romans, if it were needful. 

Some of theſe things are the conſtant labours and cares of wo- 
men in our day, whereby they maintain themſelves : the moſt 
laborious parts of them belong to the poor. And it is the opinion of 
the beſt judges, that, even in ſuperior and wealthy circumſtances, 
every daughter ſhould be fo far inſtructed in them, as to know when 
they are performed a_ that the ſervant may not uſurp too 
much power, and impoſe on the ignorance of the miſtreſs. Nature 
and providence ſeem to have deſigned theſe offices for the ſex in 
all ages and in all nations, becauſe while the men are engaged in 
harder and more robuſt labours, and are often calted abroad on 
buſineſs, the women are more generally accuſtomed to keep houſe 
and dwell at home; and the word of God, as well as the cuſtom of 


| human lite recommends it; Tit. ii. 5. 1 Zim. v. 14. 


Sker. VI.—Rutes of Prudence. 


ALL children ſhould have ſome inſtruction given them in the conduct 
of kuman life, ſome neceſſary rules of prudence, by which they may 
regulate the management of their own affairs, and their behaviour 
towards their fellow-creatures. Where all other forts of knowledge 
are conferred upon children, if this be wanting, they make but a 


| contemptible figure in the warld, and plunge themſelves into many 


incoaveniences. Some of theſe rules of prudence are of a general 
nature, and neceflary at all times, and upon all occaſions: others 
are more particular, and proper to be uſed according to the various 
occurrences of life, | 

If I were to enquire what are the foundations of human prudence, 
[ ſhould rank them under theſe three heads. 

1. 4 knowledge of ourſelves. Here every one ſhould be taught to 
conſider within himſelf, what is my temper and natural inclination ; 
what are my moſt powerful appetites and my prevailing paſhons ; 
what are my chief talents and capacities, if [ have any at all; what 
are the weakneſſes and follies to which I am molt liable, eſpecially 
in the days of youth; what are the temptations and dangers that 
attend me; what are my circumſtances in the world ; and what my 
various relations to mankind round about me; what are my con- 
ſtant, and what my occaſional duties; what are the inward or 
outward advantages that attend me, or the diſadvantages under 
which I labour. A wiſe and juſt ſurvey of all theſe things, and 
keeping them always in mind, will be of unſpeakable uſe to us in 
the conduct of life, that we may ſet our chief guard upon our weak 
lide, and where our greateſt dangers lie: that we may employ our 
talents aright, and ſeize all advantages to improve them for the 
beſt purpoſe, and proceed in the ſhorteſt way to piety, uſefulneſs 
and peace. 

2. The knowledge of mankind is alſo neceſſary to acquire prudence. 
And here young perſons ſhould not only be taught what is the 
general nature and capacity, the virtues and the vices, and the 
tollies of mankind ; but they ſhould be informed alſo, or at leaſt 
ſhould be taught to obſerye more particularly, what are the pecu- 
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liar tempers, appetites, paſſions, powers, good and evil qualities 
of the pèerſons with whom they have moſt to do in the world; that 
they may learn to behave wiſely with regard to others, and that 
they may make a proper improvement of al! the brighter and darker 
characters which they obſerve amongſt men, both fur their own 
advantage and for the benefit of their A This ma 
have a Happy influence to lead them to avoid the vices and follies 
which have plunged others into miſchief, to imitate the virtues of 
thoſe who have bchaved well in life, and to ſecure themſeives from 
any dangers and miſeries, as well as to pity the weaknelles and 
forrows of mankind, and afford them a willing and cheertul relief, 
3. The knowledge of the things of the world, and the rurious affuirs 
of luman life, muſt be included as one of the chi foundatzons of pru- 
dence. It would be endleſs to run over particulars of this Kind: but 
in a ſpecial manner young perſons ſhould apply themſelves to know 
thoſe things which moſt nearly concern them, and which have the 
moſt immediate relation to their own buſineſs and duty, to their 
own intereſt and welfare: and it is a valuable part of wiſdom to 
neglect other things, and not to waſte our time and ſpirits in them, 
when they ſtand in any competition with our proper and moſt im- 
portant work, whether we confider ourſelves as men or as Chriſtians. 
Solomon tells us; Eccl. iii. 1, 17. and viii. 5, 6. There is both time 
and judgment for every work, and for every purpoſe under the heaven.: and 
that a wiſe man's kcart dijcerneth both time and judgment, tha! is, he 
judgech well concerning what is to be done, and the time when to 
do it: and therefore the mijery of man is great wpon him, becauſe he 
Knows not this time and judgment, he doth neither diicern what is 
proper to be done, nor the proper ſcaſon of doing it. Prudence 
confifts in judging weil what is to be ſaid, and what is to be done, 
on every new occativa; when to lie ſtill and when to be active; 
when to keep ſilence and when fo ſpeak; what to avoid and what 
to perſuc ; how to act in every difficulty; what means to make ule 
of to compaſs ſuch an end; how to behave in every circumſtance of 
life, and in all companies ; how to gain the favour of mankind in 
order to promote our own happineſs, and to do the moſt ſervice to 
God and the moſt good to men, according to that ſtation we pollels, 
and thofe gþportunitics which we enjoy 
For this purpoſe there is no book better then the Proverbs of 
Solomon. Several of the firſt chapters ſeem to be written for young 
men, under the name ef Solomon's ſon: and all the reſt of them 
thould be made familiar to youth by their trequent converſe with 
them, and treaſuring them up in their head and heart, Among 
human writings of this kind, perhaps the bouk called Eecleſiaſticus, 
though it be among the apocryphal writings, is equal to the beſt o 
the ancients. And among the moderns, F Lhow not a better col- 
lection than the little book of Directions, Counſels and Advices, 
lately publiſhed by Dr. Fuller fe: the uſe of his fon : though I could 
with he had rendered it univerſally acceptable to all readers, by 
avoiding ſome ſeverities on the other ſex; and that had he ſpared lis 
little railleries on the name of ſaints, though thole offenſive lenten- 


ces are but few. | 
SECT. VII.— Ihe Ornaments and Accompliſhments of Life. 
THE laſt part of inſtruction which I include in the idea of a go 
education, is an inſtruclion of youth in ſome of the uſeful ornaments and ac 
a ſlments of je, 
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[t has been the cuſtom of our nation, for perſons of the middle 
and the lower ranks of life, who deſign their children for trades 
and manufaRures, to ſend them to the Latin and Greek ſchools. 
There they wear out four or tive years of time in learning a number 
of ſtrange words, that will be of very little uſe to them in all the fol- 
lowing affairs of their ſtation: and this very learning alſo, is gene- 


rally taught in a very tireſome and molt irrational method, when 


they are forced to learn Latin by grammars and rules written in 
that unknown tongue. When they leave the ſchool they uſually 
forget what they have learned, and the chief advantage they gain 
by it, is to ſpell and pronounce hard words better when they meet 
them in Englith : whereas this ſkill of ſpelling might be attained in 
a far thorter time and at an eaſier rate by other methods*, and 
much of life might be ſaved and improved to better purpoſes. 

As for the ſons of thoſe who enjoy more plentiful circumſtances 
in the world, they may be inſtructed in the Latin and Greek lan- 

uages for ſeveral valuable ends in their ſtation: and eſpecially 
thoſe who deſign the learned profeſſions, ought thoroughly to 
underſtand them; and ſuch as purſue the ſtudy of divinity muſt 
be acquainted alſo with Hebrew and Chaldee, that they may read 


the Old Teftament in its original language as well as the New. 


The French is now a-days eſteemed alſo an accompliſhment” to 
both ſexes. If they have time-enough, which they know not how 
to employ better, and a good memory, I would not forbid it. 
There are ſeveral good books written in that language which are 
not unworthy of our peruſal: and there are many words now in- 
troduced in the Engliſh language, borrowed and derived from 
thence, as well as from the Latin and Greek; ſo that it may not be 
improper for an Engliſh gentleman to learn theſe tongues, that he 
may underſtand his own the better, I add alſo, that if perſons 
have much acquaintance with the French nation, or have occaſion 
to converſe with foreigners at court or in the city, or if they deſign 
to travel abroad, the French is a neceſſary tongue, becauſe it is fo 
much ſpoken in Europe, and eſpecially in courts. But otherwiſe, 
there are ſo many of the valuable writings of French authors per- 
petually tranſlated into Engliſh, that it is a needleſs thing to go 


through much difficulty or take much pains in attaining it. I am 


inclined to believe that, (except in the caſes above-mentioned) 
few have found the profit anſwer the labour. As for thoſe perſons 
who are bred up to traffic with other nations, they muſt neceſſarily 
learn the language of thoſe nations; and this I reckon not among 
their accompliſhments, but conſider it as rather a part of their pro- 
per buſineſs in life. A -Hit4e* 
In ſhort, it is a thing of far greater value and importance, that 
youth ſhould be perfectly well ſkilled in reading, writing and 


| ſpeaking their native tongue in a proper, a polite and graceful 


manner, than in toiling among foreign languages. It is of more 
worth and advantage to gentlemen and ladies to have an exact 
knowledge of what is decent, juſt and elegant in Engliſh, than to 
be a critic in foreign tongues. The very knowledge of foreign 
words ſhould be improved to this purpoſe: and in order to obtain 
this accompliſhment, they ſhould frequently converſe with thoſe 
e and books which are eſteemed polite and elegant in their 

ind. Thus far concerning the knowledge of words. Zut the 
knowledge of things is of much more importance. 9 

* See my Art of Reading and Writing, chap. 21. 
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i. The young gentry of both ſexes ſhould be a little acquainted ith 
logic, that they may learn to obtain clear ideas; to judge by reaſon 


and the nature of things; to banith the prejudices of infancy, 


cuſtom and humour; to argue cloſely and juſtly on any ſubje&; 
and to caſt their thoughts and affairs into a proper and eaſy method, 

2. Several parts of mathematical learning are allo n 22 orna- 

ments of che mind, and not without real advantage: and many of 
theſe are fo agreeable to the fancy, that youth will be entertained 
and pleaſed in acquiring the knowledge of them. 
Beſides the common fin in accounts which is needful for a trader, 
there is a variety of pretty and uſeful rules and practices in arith- 
metic, to which a gentleman thould be no ſtranger: and if his 
genius lie that way, a little inſight into algebra would be no diſ- 
advantage to him. lt is fit that young people of any figure in the 
world, thould fee ſome of the ſprings and clues whereby 1kiltul men, 
by plain rules of reaſon, trace out the moſt deep, diſtant, and 
hidden queſtions ; and whereby they find certain aniwers to thoſe 
enquiries. which at firſt view ſeem to lie without the ken of man- 
kind, and beyond the reach of human knowledge, It was for 
Want of a little more general acquaintance with mathematical learn- 
ing in the world, that a good algebraiit and a geometer were counted 
conjurers a century ago, and people applied to them to ſeek tor juſt 
horſes and ſtolen goods. 

They thould know ſomething of geometry, ſo far at leaſt as tounder- 
ſtand the names of the various lines and-angles, ſur faces and {olids : 
to know what is meant by a right line or a curve, a right angle and 
an oblique, whether acute or obtuſe : how the quantity of angles is 
meaſured, what is a circle, a ſemicircle, an arch, a quadiant, a 


degree and minute, a diameter and radius: what we mean by a 


triangle, a ſquare, a parallelogram, a polygon, a cube, a pyramid, 
a pritm, a cone, an elipſis an oval, an hyperbola, a parabola, &c. 
and to know ſome of the moſt general properties of angles, triangles, 
{quares, and circles, &. The world is now grown ſo learned in 
mathematical ſcience, that this ſort of language is often uſed in com- 
mon writings and in converſation, far beyond what it. was in the 
days of our fathers. - And befides, without ſome knowledge of this 
kind, we cannot make any farther progreſs towards an acquaintance 
with the arts of ſurveying, meaſuring, . geography, and aftronomy, which 
are ſo entertaining and ſo uſeful an accompliſhment io perſons of a 
polite at wager | 1 1 
© Geography and aſtronomy are exceedingly delightful itudies. e 
— 2 of the lines ty circles of the Le of heaven and 
earth, is counted ſo neceſſary in our age, that no perſon of either 
ſex is now eſteemed to have had an elegant education without it. 
Even'tradeſmen and the actors in common life ſhould, in my opi- 
nion, in their younger years, learn ſomething of theſe ſciences, 
inſtead of vainly wearing out ſeven years of drudgery in Greek and 


Latin. 
It is of conſiderable advantage as well as delight for mankind, to 


know a little of the earth on which they dwell, and of the fars and 


flies that ſurround them on all ſides. It is almoſt neceſſary for 

oung perſons (who pretend to any thing of inſtruction and ſchool- 
ing above the loweſt rank of people) to get a little acquaintance with 
the ſeveral parts of the land and the jea, that they may know in what 
quarter of the world the chief cities and countries are ſituated ; that 


at the mention-of the. word Copenhagen, they may not groflly 
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blunder and expoſe themſelves, (as a certain gentleman” once did) 
by ſuppoting it to be the name of a Dutch commander. Without 
this knowledge we cannot read any hiſtory with profit, nor fo much 
as underſtand the common news-papers. Ps 0 

It is neceliary alſo to know ſomething of the keaventy bodies, and 
their various motions and periods of revolution, that we may un- 
derſtand the accounts of time in paſt ages, and the hiſtories of 
ancient nations, as well as know the reatons of day and night, 
ſummer and winter, and the various appearances and places of the 
moon and other planets. Thea we thall not be terrified at every 
eclipte, or preſage, and foretel public deſolations at the fight of a 
comet. we ſhall ſee the ſun covered with darkneſs, and the full 
moon deprived of her light, without toreboding imaginations that 
the government is in danger, or that the world is come to an 
end. This will pot only increaſe rational knowledge, and guard 
us againſt fooliſh and ridiculous fears, but it will amuſe the mind 
moſt agreeably : and it has a molt happy tendency to raiſe in our 
thoughts the nobleſt and moſt magnificent ideas of God by the 
{urvey of his works, in their ſurprifing grandeur and divine artifice. 

3. Natural plalojophy, at leaſt in the more general principles and founda- 
tions of it, uud be infuſed into the minds of youth.. This is a very bright 
ornament of our rational natures, which are inclined to be inquifitive 
into the cauſes and reaſons of things. A courſe of philoſophical 
experiments, is now frequently attended by the ladies as well as 
gentlemen, with no ſmall pleaſure and improvement. God and 
religion may be better known, and clearer ideas may be obtained 
of the amazing wiſdom of our Creator, and of the glories of the 
life tocome, as well as of the things of this life, by the rational 
learning and the knowledge of nature that is now fo much in vogue. 
If | wete to recommend a book or two on this ſubject, which may 
uſefully be read by the ladies as well as gentlemen, I know none 
better than Mr. Ruyy's Wijfuom of God in the Creation, Dr. Derham'”s Oi, 
courſes on the ſame ſubject, the Archbiſhop of Cambray's Treatiſe on the 
Exiſtence of God, at leaſt to the fiftieth ſection, Nieunenteit's Religious 
Philoſopher, and Dr. Aather's Chriftian Plilojopher. Theſe things will 
enlarge and refine the underſtanding, improve the judgment, and 
bring the faculty of reaſoning into a juſter exerciſe, even upon all 
manner of ſubjects. 

4. Hiſtory is another accompliſhment of youth and ornament of education. 
The narratives of the various occurrences in nations, as well as in 
the lives of particular perſons, ſlide into younger minds with plea- 
ſure. Theſe will furniſh the ſoul in time with a treaſure of know- 
ledge, whence to derive uſeful obſervations, inferences and rules 
of conduct. Theſe will enable us to gratity our acquaintance, by 
rehearſing ſuch narrations at proper ſeaſons, and render our own 
company agreeable and uſeful to mankind. 

5, Nor can our education be called completely elegant without 
ſomething of poe/y, in ſo very polite an age as this. 

While | mentioned ſome Lei of poeſ as a proper ornament 
of youth, I would not be underſtood as though 7 recommended 
ver e- mating to every young gentleman and lady. It is an old pro- 
verb, that poets are born and not made. And though I have been too far 
betrayed by an unguarded inclination, into attempts of this kind, 
in ſome of my former years, 1 while I ſometimes repent of hav- 
ing laid out ſo many days and hours of a ſhort life in writing verſes, 
| n 
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I will not encourage others to practiſe it, unlefs they are bleſt with 
a brighter genius, and find an in{uperable bent ard bias of ſoul that 
way: and even then, let it be a diverſion and not a buſineſs. 

The thing therefore which I here recommended to perſons of a po- 
lite education, is ſome acquaintance with good verie. Jo read it in 
the beſt authors, to learn to know, and taſte, and feel a fine 
ſtanza, as well as hear it, and to treaſure up ſome of the richeſt 
ſentiments and exprethons of the moſt admired writers, is all that 
I mean in this advice. Nor is this a mere amuſem©cn! or uſeleſs 
embroidery of the mind. It brightens and animates the fancy 
with a thouſand beautiful images, it enriches the foul with many 
great and ſublime ſentiments and refined ideas, it fills the memory 
with a noble variety of language, and furniſhes the tongue with 
pI and expreſſion ſuited to every ſubject. It teaches the art of 


eſcribing well, and of painting every thing to the life, and dieſ- 


{ing up all the pleaſing and the frighttul ſcenes of nature and pro- 
vidence, vice and virtue, in their proper charms and horrors, . It 
athits us in the art of perſuaſion, it leads us into a pathetic manner 
ot ſpeech and writing, and adds life and beauty to converſation, 

How often have we been enabled to gild a gloomy hour of life, 
and to ſoften a rough and painful occurrence, by meditating and 
repeating the lines of ſome great poet? Between the colours and 
the harmony that belong to verſe, our ſenſes and our ſouls are 
ſometimes ſweetly entertained in a folitary retirement; and ſome- 
times we entertain our friends agreeably, we regale them as with 
muſic and painting at once, and gladden the whole company. 

But poetry hath ſtill ſome ſublimer powers. It raiſes our dying reli- 
gion to a heavenly degree, and Hundes a flame of holy love and joy in the 
heart. It the memory be well ſtored with devout ſongs, we ſhall 
never be at a loſs far divine meditation : we may exalt the praiſes 
of God and our Saviour at all times, and feel our fouls borne up 
as on the wings of angels, far above this duſky globe of earth, till 
we have loſt all its flattering vanities and its painful vexations. 
Poeſy was firſt deſigned for the ſervice of religion, and dedicated 
to the temple. | Moſes and David made divine and illuſtrious uſe 
of it. The royal pfajmiit is raiſed on the wings of inſpiration and 
facred verie, far above the level of the Jewiſh ceremonies and 
ſhadows, and converſes with heavenly things, and ſheds abroad 
the glories of the future Meſſiah, amidit the raptures of his ſublime 
and inimitable pociy. | 

But it is time to deſcend and mention ſome of the accompliſh- 
ments of animal nature. Ihe firſt of this kind, and perhaps the 
neareſt to poe/y is the art of ſinging. A moſt charming gift of the 
Gad of nature, and deſigned for the ſolace of our ſorrows and the 
improvement of our joys. Thoſe young perſons who are bleſt 
with a muſical ear and voice, ſhould have ſome inſtruction beſtowed 
on them, that they may acquire this delightful ſkill. I am ſorry 
that the greateſt part 2 ſongs, whereby young gentlemen and 
ladies are taught to practiſe this art, are of the amorous kind, and 


ſome of them polluted too. Will no happy genius lend a helping 


hand to reſcue muſic from all its defilements, and to furniſh the 
tongue with a nobler and more refined melody? But jingeng mult not 


be named alone, | 
Various harmony both of the wind and ftring were once in uſe in divine wor- 


ſhip, and that by divine appointment. It is certain then, that the uſe of 


theſe inftruments in common life is no unlawful practice, though 
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the New Teſtament has not ordained the ule of it in evange- 
lical worſhip. But it the voice be happily capable of this art, it is 
preferable to all inſtruments faſhioned and compoled by man: this 
is an organ formed and tuned by God himſelf. It is moſt eaſily 
kept in exerciſe, the {kill is retained longeſt, and the pleature tran- 
ſcends all the reſt. Where an ode of noble and leraphic compo- 
{ure is ſet throughout to muſic and ſung by an artful voice, while 
the ſpirit at the ſame time enjoys a devout temper, the joys of the 
ſoul and the ſenſe are united, and it approaches to the ſcriptural 
ideas of the celeſtial ſtate. Happy the youth who has a bright and 
harmonious conſtitution, with a pious turn of ſoul, a cheerful ſpirit, 
and a reliſh of ſacred melody ? He takes a frequent flight above 
this lower world, beyond the regions of ſenſe and time; he joins 
the concert of the heavenly inhabitants, and ſeems to anticipate the 


| buſineſs and the bleſſedneſs of eternity. 


Shall I be allowed after this, to mention drawing and painting as 
agreeable amuſements of polite youth ? Where the genius leads that way 
it is a noble diverſion, and improves the mind. Nature has her 
ſhare in this as well as in poe/ſy ; where nature 1nclines, let polite 
youth be taught to ſketch a little on paper; let them have at leaſt 
{ome taſte of theſe arts, ſome capacity of being pleaſed with a curi- 
ous draught, a nobie painting, an elegant ſtatue, and fine reſem- 
blances of nature. This is an ingenious and a graceful acquire- 
ment. Mr. Richardſon's Eſſay on the Theory of Painting, is the 
beſt book that I know on that ſubje& ; and ſufhcient to give a young 
gentleman a general knowledge of the art. 

Shall I now name the art of fencing and of riding the managed horſe 
as an accompliſhment for gentlemen ? "Theſe are exerciſes of a healthy, 
kind, and may be uſeful in human life. Shall T ſpeak of dancing, 
as a modiſh accompliſhment of both ſexes ? I confeſs, I know no 
evil init. This alſo is a healthful exerciſe, and it gives young 
perſons a decent manner of appearance in company. It may be 
profitable to ſome good purpoſes, if it be well guarded againſt all 
the abuſes and temptations that may attend it. It was uſed of old 
in ſacred and civil rejoicing ; Ex. xv. 20, 21. 2 Sam. vi. 14. 1 Sam. 
xviii. 6. It is certainly an advantage to have the body formed early 
to graceful motion, to which the art of dancing may have contri- 
buted. But where itis ſo much beloved and indulged, it has moſt 
ſenſible dangers, eſpecially mixed dancing. It leads youth too 
often and too early into company ; it may create too much for- 


wardneis and aſſurance in the ſex, whoſe chief glory is their 


modeſty ; it may kindle vain and vicious inclinations, and raiſe in 
young. minds too great a fondneſs for the exceſſive gaieties and 
licentous pleaſures of the age. | 

In a!! theſe affairs a wile parent will keep a watchful eye upon 
the child, while he indulges it in theſe gratifications of youth and 
inclination : a wiſe parent will daily obſerve, whether the ſon or 
the little daughter begin to be too much charmed with any 
of the gay ornaments and amuſements of life; and, with a 
prudent and ſecret ſolicitude, will take care leſt any of them en- 


trench on the more neceffary and more important duties of life and 


religion. And according to this view of things, the parent's hand 
will either give a looſer rein to the purſuit of theſe” exerciſes, or 


will manage the propenſfities of the child with a needful and be- 


* ; 


coming reſtraint. 5 
But among all the accompliſhments of youth, there is none pre- 
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ferable to a decent and agreeable behaviour among men, a modeſt 
freedom of ſpeech, a ſoft and elegant manner of addrels, a grace- 
ful and lovely deportment, a cheerful gravity and good humour, 
with a mind appearing ever ſerene under the ruffling accidents of 
human lite: add to this, a pleafing folemnity and reverence when 
the diſcourſe turns upon any thing ſacred and divine, a becoming 
negle& of injuries, a hatred of calumny and ſlander, a habit of 
ſpeaking well of others, a pleating benevolence and readineſs to 
do good to mankind, and ſpecial compaſſion to the miſerable ; 
with an air and countenance, in a natural and unaffected manner, 
expreſſive of all theie excellent qualifications 

ome of theſe, I own, are to be numbered among the duties and 
cirtues, rather than among the ofnaments of mankind : but they muſt 
be confeſſed to be ornaments as well as virtues, They are graces in 
the eye of man as well as of God. Theſe will beſpeak the affec- 
tion of all that know us, and engage evem an ill-natured world be- 
times in our favour. Thele will enable the youth of both ſexes, 
who are ſo happy to attain them, to enter upon the ſtage of lite 
with approbation and love, to paſs through the world with eaſe, 
(as far as eaſe may be expected in ſo degenerate and unhappy a 
ſtate of things) to nniſh the ſcenes of action on earth with applauſe, 
and to leave behind them the monument of a good name, when 
their bodies ſleep in the duſt, and their fouls dwell with God. 


SECT. VIII. —4 Guard againſt evil Influences from Perſons and Things. 


IT belongs alſo to a good education, that children be guarded and 
ſecured (as fur as poſſible) from all evil mnfiuences and unhappy impreſſions, 
which they may be expoſed to receive both from perſons and things, I Ihall 
ſufficiently explain this direction by particular inſtances. 

Let not nurſes or fervants be ſuffered to fill their minds with 
filly tales and with ſenſeleſs rhymes, many of which are ſo abſurd and 
Tidiculous, that they will not bear to be repreſented in a grave dil- 
courſe. Ihe imagination of young creatures is hereby flattered 
and deceived ; their reaſon is gioſsly abuſed and impoſed upon: 
and by this means they are trained up to be amuſed with follies 
and nonſenſe, rather than to exerciſe their underſtanding, which 
is the glory of human nature. 

Let not any perſons that are near them terrify their tender minds 
crit h dijmal ſtories of witches and ghoſts, of devils and evil jpirits, of fairics and 
bugbears in the dark, 1'his hath had a moiſt miſchievous effect on 
ſome children, and hath fixed in their conſtitutions ſuch a rooted 
ſlavery and fear, that they have ſcarcely dared to be left alone all 
their lives, eſpecially in the night. Iheſe ſtories have made ſuch 

a deep and frightful impreſſion on their tender fancies, that 
is hath enervated their ſouls, it hath broken their ſpirits early, it 
hath grown up with them, and mingled with their religion, it bath 
laid a wretched foundation for melancholy and diſtracting ſorrows. 
Let theſe ſort of informations be reſerved for their firmer years, and 
jet them not be told in their hearing, till they can better judge 
what truth or reality there is in them, and be made ſenſible how 
much is owing to romance and fiction. | 

Nor let their little hearts be frighted at three or four years old 
with Hacking and bloody luſtorꝛc s, with maſſacres and martyrdoms, with cuttmgs 
and burnings, with the images of horrible and barbarous murders, with race 
and red hot pincers, with engines of torment and cruelty, with mangled limbs, 
and. carcaſes drenched in gore. It is time enough, When their ſpirits 
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dre grown alittle firmer, to acquaint them with theſe madneſſes 
and miſeries of human nature. There is no need that the hiſtor 
of the holy confeſſors and martyrs ſhould be ſet before their 
i thoughts ſo early in all their moſt ghaſtly ſhapes and colours. Theſe 
things, when they are a little older, may be of excellent uſe to 
diſcover to them the wicked and bloody principles of perſecu ion, 
botll among the heathens and the papiſts; and to teach them the 
ower of the grace of Chriſt, in ſupporting theſe poor ſufferers 
under all the torments which they ſuſtained for the love of God 
and the truth. | 
Let their ears be ever kept from all immodeſt tories, and from wanton 
ſongs : from riddles and puns with double meanings and foul intentions : let 
them not be ſuffered to read wantun jets or amorous romances ; and 
due care ſhould be taken to remove all books out of their way that 
may defile their imagination, or teach them the language or the 
ſentiments of impurity. Nor let their eyes be entertained with 
„ed and unclean pictures, and images of things or actions that 
are not fit to be expoſed,” ITheſe things indeed have too often an 
E vnhappy influence to corrupt the fancy and the manners; and in 
riper ye urs aave been the occaſion of aumberleſs miſchiefs : but 
eſpecially they ſhould be kept far away from the fighi or hearing 
of ch:\dren, leſt too deep and dangerous impreſſions be made in 
thoſe early years of life. Nothing but what is chaſte, pure and 
innocent, ſhould come within the reach of their eyes and ears. 
Even the common neceſſities and actions of nature, ſhould be 
always exprefled before them in the moſt modeſt forms of ſpeech 
1 that our mother tongue can furnith us with. In this reſpect, (as the 
poet lays) children thould be treated with great reverence. 
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1 | Maxima debetur pueris reverentta, _ : 
h It is confeſſ;d that books of anatomy, and other parts of neceſ- 
d ſary ſcience, are proper to be written; and theſe may be conſulted 
4 by perſons who are grown up to a due age, eſpecially by thoſe 


4 whole proteſſion requires it. There is alſo {ome neceſſity of foul 
50 na ratives, where foul crimes are committed, and ought to be pub- 
* licly expoſed and brought to juſtice and puniſhment. As the 
h affairs ot mankind ſtand, theſe things cannot always be avoided ; 
but there is no manner of neceffity that children thould read them, 
1 or raſh unguarded youth. | | 
4 For ſome of the reaſons before-mentioned, there ſhould be a 
5 wiſe conduct in ſhewing children what parts of the bible they ſnould 
d read: for though he word of God exprefleth all things with due 


11 decency, yet there are ſome things which have been found neceſ- 
þ lary to be ſpoken of in ſcripture, both in the laws of Moſes and 
at in the repreſentation of the wickedneſs of the gentiles in the New 
i Jettament; in which adult perſons have been concerned, which 
h tere is no neceſſity for children to read and hear, and they may 
s. be paſſed over or omitted among them. The Jews were wont to 
d wituhold Solomon's Song from their children tiil they were thirty 
ze years old: and the late pious and prudent biſhop Tillotſon (in a 


1 wanuſcript which I have ſeen) withes that thoſe parts of the bible 
| wherein there are ſome of the affairs of mankind expreſied too 
1 naturally as he calls it) were omitted in the public leſſons of the 
os church; I think they may as well be excepted alſo out of the com- 
15 * lellons of children, and out of the daily courſe of reading in 
4 amily worſhip. ts * . t En. 
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Let parents take as much care as they can, in the choice of com. 
pamons and play-fellows for their ſons and their daughters, [t 
would be a happy thing if children, who are bred up in ſchools, 
could be fecured from the company and evil influence of other chil. 


dren, Who curte and ſwear, who take the name of God in vai, | 


and uſe filthy and unclean language. Maſters and miſtreſſes ſhoule 
be very watchful and ſtrict in their enquiries into the behaviour of 


their ſcholars of both ſexes when: they are out of their fight, that if 


it were poſſible there might not he one among them whole lips ate 
impure or profane: for one diſeaſed ſheep may infe& the whole 
flock. However, where children find — immorality practiſed by 
any of their fellows, they ſhould be taught to ſhew their utmoſt 
abhorrence of it, and ſpeedily forſake ſuch pernicious company. 


SECT. IX. A Guard et on the Sports and Direnſions of Children. 


AS parents ſhould take care to have their children employed in 
proper learning and buſineſs, ſo they ſhould not think it beneath 
them to concern themſelves a little about their ſports and recreations, Hu- 
man nature, eſpecially in younger years, cannot be conttantly kept 
intent on work, learning or labour. There muſt be ſome interval 
of pleaſure to give a looſe to the mind, and to refreſh the natural 
ſpirits. Too long and intenſe a confinement to one thing, is ready 
to over-tire the ſpirits of youth, and to weaken the ſprings of adi. 
vity by exceſſive fatigue. It is an old fimile on this occaſion, and x 
Juſt one, that a bow kept always bent will grow feeble and loſe its 
force. The alternate ſucceſſions of buſineſs and diverſion, preſerve 
the body and ſoul of children in the happieſt temper : and learniag 
is more cloſely purſued, and work better done after ſome agreeable 
relaxations. The young creatures apply themſelves to their buf: 
5 with new vigour, after the enjoyment of ſome pleaſurable re- 
leaſe. | 
1 confeſs it would be a conſiderable advantage, if the various 

arts of learning and buſineſs in which children are employed, were 

o happily contrived, that one might be as it were a relaxation or 
diverſion, when the mind is tired with the other: And if the chil- 
dren have a taſte and reliſh of reading and improvement of the 
mind, there is a rich variety of entertainment to be found in books of 
poetry, hiſtory, accounts of the wonders of art and nature, as wel 
as ingenious practices in mechanical and mathematical affairs. It 
is happieſt indeed, where this reliſh is the gift of nature; yet chil- 
dren may be trained up by wiſe and alluring methods, to delight in 
knowledge, and to chooſe ſuch ſort of recreations, efpecially in win- 
ter nights and rainy ſeaſons, when they cannot enjoy the more ac- 
tive diverſions abroad. Yet beſides theſe, ſome other forts of {ports 
will generally be found neceflary for children of almoſt all diſpo- 
fitions. | | | 

And their ſports ought to be ſuch as are in ſome meaſure choſen 
by themſelves, that they may be matter of delight, yet {till unde! 
the regulation of the eye and prudence of a parent. No fort of plaſ 
ſhould be permitted, wherein ſacred things become a matter of jet 
or merriment. No ſport ſhould be indulged wherein foul language, 
ill names or ſcandal are practiſed; wherein there is any violation 0: 
modeſty, or of the rules of decency and cleanlinefs ; nothing mu 
be ſuffered wherein there is any breach of the moral precepts of tl 
law of God; wherein cozening or cheating, falſehood or lying, ale 
practiſed or allowed. They ſhould be confined to honeſty, Ju 
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truth and goodneſs, eren in their very play. They ſhould not be permit- 
ted to ufe ſuch ſporting as may tend to diſcompoſe their ſpirits, diſ- 
order their nature, injure their fleſh, prejudice their health, break 
their limbs, or do miſchief to themſelves, or each other. This ſhould 
rather be the play of dogs or horſes than of children. 

Nor ſhould they ever be allowed to practiſe thoſe diverſions that 
carry an idea of barbarity and cruelty in them, though it be but to 
brute creatures. They thould not ſet up cocks to be banged with 
cudgels thrown at them about Shrove-tide ; nor deligltt 1: giving a 
tedious lingering death to a young litter of dogs or cats, that may 
be appointed to be deſtroyed and drowned, left they multiply too 
much in a houſe : nor ſhould Can take pleaſure in pricking, cutting 
or mangling young birds which they have caught, nor uſing any ſa- 
vage and bloody practices towards any creatures whatſoever ; leſt 
their hearts grow hard and unrelenting, and they learn in time to 
practiſe theſe cruelties on their own kind, and to murder and torture 
their fellow-mortals ; or at leaſt to be indifferent to their pain and 
diſtreſs, fo as to occaſion it without remorſe. 

They ſhould never be jiiffered to game for money, nor even for their own 
toys or play-things if they are coſtly and expenſive : many fore in- 
conveniences in riper years, ariſe from ſuch indulgences. And in- 
deed no recreations ſhould be accounted lawful, but thoſe in which 
they can with courage recommend themſelves to God, and defire 
his bleſhng upon them. ; 

Thoſe children who are kept pretty cloſe to learning in a ſchool, 


ſhould be directed to purſue their recreations, as much as may be, 


in the open air; and to exerciſe their limbs with vigour and acti- 
vity, that their growth and health may not be impaired by ſtudy, 
and too much confinement to a book. But in very foul weather, 
or in long winter evenings (as I hinted before) they may be taught 
as ſuch diverfions, as may at once refreſh and improve their 
minds. 

For want of this, in ſome families the games of draughts and chefs 
are praQtiſed, and ſome other little ſports upon a cheſs-board, with- 
out any ſtakes or aim at gain, beyond the mere pleaſure of victory. 
In other houſes, cards and dice are introduced, for want of better- 
recreations. The former of theſe, namely, draughts and cheſs, are 
innocent enough, and may wear off a heavy hour, when the mind or 
body are unfit for buſineſs : the latter have had the general cenſure 
of our wiſe and pious fathers, and there have been moſt unhappy 
effets attending them: and indeed, theſe games are ſeldom uſed 
without depoſiting too much money as the ſtake ; and this tends to 
engage the paſſions with greater vehemence than the nature of a 
recreation can require, or ſhould admit. But I leave it to thoſe 
who are more ſkilful in caſuiſtic divinity, to prove them abſolutely 
unlawful in the very nature of the game. | 

However that be, I have often earneſtly wiſhed, that inſtead of 
all theſe games, there were ſome more profitable ſports invented 
or a long evening, for a dull hour, or a rainy ſeaſon : and I am well 
aſſured, that if ſome ingenious mind, which is well ſkilled in mathe- 
matical learning and in games, would but take pains to conirive 
lome ſuch diverſions, there might be a much better account given 
of the hours of leiſure and remiſſion of buſineſs by perſons of both 
ſexes, and of all ages, than can be at preſent, for want of ſuch uſe- 
ful and improving recreations. 
What if cards and dice ſhould be proved to be ever ſo lawfyl in 
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themſelves, yet there might be various inventions, of much more 
advantage to knowledge and virtue, placed in the room of them. 
May not ſome little tablets of paſteboard be made in imitation of 
cards, which might teach the-unlearned /everal parts of grammar, phi. 
lofophy, geometry, geography, aſtronomy, c. | 

What if on 9 ies of thete tablets or charts a town or City were 
named and deſcribed, and on the other fide the county, province, 
and kingdom where that town ſtands, with ſome geographical or 
hiſtorica} remark on it; and whoſoever in play draws the chart 
with the town on it, ſhould be obliged to tell the county where it 
ſtands, and the remark on it ? ES 

What it on one ſide were a geometrical figure, and on the other 
the demonftration of tome property belonging to it ? 

What if one fide bore the name or figure of any piece of money; 
and the other all the multiplies of it by the nine digits, or as far as 
twelve? This would be uſeful for children bred up to a trade. 

What if the figure of fome plant, animal, engine, or any thing 
elſe in the world of nature or art, were printed on one fide ; and on 
the other the name of the thing, which fhould be required to he 
ſpelled right by young ſcholars when they fee the figure, in order 
to teach them the art of ſpelling. ' And if to this were added ſome 
beautiful expreſſion or deſcription of the thing, taken out of our beft 
Englith poets, to be repeated by him who draws the chart which 
has the figure on it ? | 

Or if on one ſide were a word in Engliſh, and on the other the 
fame thing expreſſed in Latin, Greek or French, for ſuch who learn 
thoſe languages. Or if ſingle names of famous men and women 
were on one fide ; and the reverſe contained the hiftory, or ſome 
ſhort account, of thoſe perfons whoſe names are ſo famous. 

What if in a ſheet of'p aper, or a twopenny book, were written a 
hundred proverbs or wiſe ſayings, collected out of moraliſts, ancient 
and modern, relating to all the virtues and vices: and a collection 
of the moſt eminent examples of theſe vices and virtues were ſuper- 
added : and if one or more folid bodies of wood, of fixteen, twenty, 
or thirty-two flat ſides were formed with the name of one virtue or 
vice inſeribed on each fide ; and by the trolling of this many-ſided 


toy, the uppermoſt word or name ſhould be an indication what pro- 


verb, or what example to require? . 
There have beer, I confeſs, ſeveral forts of cards invented with 
proverbs, with various learned figures, and mathematical devices 
upon them ; but, as far as I can learn, theſe have been but mere 
pictures and ornaments to the hearts and diamonds : theſe learned 
devices and figures have had no ſhare in the game: the cards are 
uſed like common cards ſtill, without any manner of improvement 
of any of the gameſters in theſe ſciences. But what I propoſe, is a 
contrivance to render theſe words, or figures, or ſentences, the very 
implements or engines of the ſport itſelf, without ſo much as the 
form of any ſpade, or club, or heart, or diamond drawn upon the 
Chart or tablet, : | 
Some of theſe exerciſes and diverſions, if happily contrived, may 
not only be fit to entertain children in their younger years, but 
may uſefully amuſe them when they are grown. up toward man!y 
age. For my part, I own myſelf to be ſo much unſkilled in the vi- 
rious games ufed among us, that T am not fit to contrive, nor ca- 
pable of inventing ſuch uſeful paſtime, But I wiſh ſome of the ſons 
of ingenuity had jcience and virtue ſo much at heart, as to attempt 
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ſuch a ſervice to mankind. And parents ſhould ſeek ſome ſort of 

delighttul emplayments or recreations for the leiſure hours of their 

ſons and their daughters, when they are in the ſtage of youth, that 

they may be the more cafily withheld from thoſe Scorers of the 
retent age, which are 10 faſhionable and yet ſo dangerous. 

Among theſe dangerous and modith diverſions, I cannot forbear 
to mention midnight -affemblies, play-houſes, gunung- tables and maſyue- 
rades. Let parents who would willingly ſee their children walking 
in the paths of piety and virtue, endeavour to guard their inclina- 
tions 11042 theſe enticing amuſements. The religion and conſcience 
of many a well-inclined youth, have heen expoled to great and im- 
minent danger among thoſe ſcenes of vanity and folly, to ſay ng 
worle, My. buſineſs is not to rail at them, though ſome of my 
readers will hardly forgive me that Ideal with them fo tenderly, and 
give them names of ſo ſoft a ſound. But this muſt be confeſſed, 
that if perſons of piety frequent them, they too: much riſk their 
character and their innocence, and expoſe their virtue and their 
piety to great and needleſs temptations ; or at leaſt by giving the 
ſanction of their pretence at ſuch places, and on ſuch occatons, 
may make themſelves acceſſary to the ruin of thoſe who may be 
leſs fortified againſt their inſnaring tendency. _ 

Yet ſome of theſe diverſions and amuſements are ſo charming to 
many a young thoughtleſs creature, that no riſk is thought too 
great to run, if they may but pleaſe their ears and their eyes, ang 
gratify their idle and vain inclinations. Hence theſe houſes of 
pleaſure are filied and frequented : hence the theatres are crowded, 
and gaming-rooms attended by multitudes of youth, whoſe parents 
have enjoyed the” bleſſing of a ſtricter education: and though their 
eſtate can ſcarcely ſupport their irregular expence, yet they gratify 
their children in theſe hazardous recreations, and take no pains to 
cure them of this pernicious folly. _ | | 
Hut the children of our age will pertly reply, What, we muſt 
live like nobody? Muſt we turn old Puritans again? Muſt we look 
like fools in company, where there is ſcarcely any diſcourle but of 
lays, Operas — 4 maſquerades, of cards, dice, and midnight-aſſem- 
lies? And pray what fin is there in any of them ?” To this I an- 
ſwer, that I am very ſorry to find that the children of religious 
parents chooſe and delight in company where theſe things.are the 
chiet ſubje& of converſation. I fear, feſt God and virtue, and the 
important things of another world, are utterly baniſhed out of ſuch 
a yiſiting- room, where theſe diſcourſes are the chief entertainment, 
and there is little place found for any profitable converſation, eve 
about the moſt uſeful and valuable affairs of this life. 4 

But, light as theſe pert queſtions are, I will-conſider them one af- 
ter another. You ſay firſt, Muſt we look like old puritans ? Muft we lice 
like nobody ? No, my friends, I am not perſuading you to return to 
the habit and guiſe of your anceſtors, nor to tranſact your vilits, nor 
to model your diverſions by the pattern of fourſcore years ago. 

here is a certain faſhion and appearance of things, that belongs to 
every age; modes of converſation, and forms.of behaviour, are ever 
changing in this life: and it is no improper thing tor perſons, ac- 
cording to their rank and figure in life, to conform themſelves to 
the preſent cuſtoms, as far as they are innocent, and have no evil 
influence upon morality or religion. But where any unhappy cul- 


tas preyail in the world that make an inroad upon your piety, 
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that endanger your virtue, that break the good order of religious 
families, and are uſually or always attended with ſome miſchievous 
conſequences, ſurely in theſe inſtances it is better to look like a Py. 
ritan, and ſtand almoſt alone, than to follow the multitude in the road 
that leads to iniquity and miſchief. A Puritan, or a Separatift from 
the vain or dangerous courſes of a vicious world, is to this day a 
name of laſting glory; though the enemies of God and of your an- 
ceitors, may caſt it upon them in a way of reproach. There are 
ſome things in which you muſt dare to be fingular, if you would be 
Chriſtians, and eſpecially in a corrupt and degenetate age. A ſenſe 
of the love of God lecured to your hearts, and an inward peace of con- 
ſcience, will intinitely countervail the enmity of the world, and 
overbalance the reproaches of an ungodly generation. 

Beſides, if the families that proteis religion, and deſire to prelerye 
piety amongſt them. and to tranſmit it down to their children's 
children, would but heartily join together, in a reſolved abſtinence 
from theſe hazardous diverſions, there would be no need of any one 
of you to ſtand alone, ard vour appearance on the tide of virtue 
would not be fingular. You might animate and ſupport one 
another with public courage, and, having God and virtue on your 
ſide, you might, in ſome meaſure, bear down the effrontery and 
ridicule of an age of vice and ſenſuality ; an age wherein comedies 
and maſquerades, gaming-tables and midnight-aſlemblies are be- 
come the modiſh diverſions. ; 

But ſtill it may be ſaid, What fin is there in any of them ? Bear with 
me then while [ 
give my opinion concerning each of them. : 

1. Let us begin with the playhouſe. It is granted, that a dramatic 
repreſentation of the affairs of human life is by no means finful in 
itſelf: I am inclined to think, that valuable compoſitions might be 
made of this kind, ſuch as might entertain a virtuous audience with 
innocent delight. and even with ſome real profit. Such have been 
written in French, and have, in times paſt, been acted with ap- 
plauſe. But it is too well known, that the comedies which appezr 
on our ſtage, and moſt of the tragedies too, have no deſign to ſet 
religion or virtue in its beſt light, nor to render vice odious to the 
ſpectators. In many of them piety makes a ridiculous figure, and 
virtue is dreſt in the habit of folly ; the ſacred name of God is fre- 
quently taken in vain, it not blaſphemed ; and the man of flagrant 
vice is the fine gentleman, and the poet's favourite, who mutt be 
rewarded at the end of the play. 

Betides, there is nothing will paſs on our theatres that has not 
the mixture of ſome atnorous intrigue: lewdneſs itſelf reigns, and 
Tiots in ſome of their ſcenes : ſobriety is put quite out of countenance, 
and modefty is in certain danger there: the youth of ſerious rel. 
gion, that ventures ſometimes into this infected air, finds his 
antidotes too weak to reſiſt the contagion. The pleaſures of tie 
cloſet and devout retirement are ſuſpended firſt, and then utter! 
vanquithed by the overpowering influence of the laſt 1 
the fancy is all over defiled, the vain images rife uppermoſt in tie 
_ foul, and pollute the feeble attempts of devotion, till by degrees 
ſecret religion is Joft and forgotten: and in a little time the playhoult 
has got fo much the maſtery of conſcience, that the young Chriſtian 
goes to bed after the evening drama, with as much ſatisfaction and 
eaſe, as he uſed to do after evening praver. | 

It there have been found two or three plays which have bet" 


take them in order one after another, and briefly 
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tolerably free from lewd and profane mixtures, there are ſome 


| {cores or hundred that have many hateful paſſages in them, for 


which no excuſe can be made. And when all the charming powers 
of poeſy and muſic are joined with the gayeſt ſcenes and entertain- 
ments, to aſſault the ſenſes and the ſoul at once, and to drive out 
virtue from the poſſeſſion of the heart, it is to be feared that it will 
not long keep its place and power there. What a prophet of their 
own ſays of the court, may with much more truth and juſtice be ſaid 
of the theatre, 


« Tt is a golden, but a fatal circle, 

Upon whoſe magic ſkirts a thouſand devils 
In cryftal forms, fit tempting innocence, 
And beckon early virtue ſtom its centre.“ 


Another of the poets of the town, who made no great pretences 


to virtue, and who well knew the qualities of the theatre, and its 


miſchieyous influence, writes thus of it, 


« [t would be endleſs to trace all the vice 

That ſrom the playhouſe takes immediate riſe, 

It is the unexhaufted magazine 

That ſtocks the land with vanity and ſin. 

By flouriſhing ſo long, | 

Nambers have been undone, both old and young. 

And many hundred ſouls are now unbleſt, 
Which elſe had dy'd in peace, and found eternal reſt. 


As for any of my friends who are not yet convinced of the juſtice 


of theſe cenſures, I entreat them to read what Mr. Collier, Mr. 


Bedford, and Mr. Lawe have written on this fubje&. And though 
I would by no means jultity and ſupport every remark they have 
made, yet I think every reader who has a modeſt and pious ſoul, 
and has the cauſe of God and virtue near his heart, will be a little 
afraid to give his pretence there, left he ſnould ſeem to encourage 
ſuch incentives to 2 and profaneneſs: or if he ſhould go 
thither once, merely to ſee and know what it is, I will — 
. ho hm will not make it his practice, or frequent that houſe of 
infection. | | | | 
But you will ſay, There is ſome advantage to be gained by theſe entertain- 
ments there is a deal of fine language in them, and faſhionavle airs of converſt- 


tion : there are many of the fooleries of life expoſed in the theatre, which ſuit 


not a more ſolemn piace; and comedies will teach us to know the world, and to 
avoid the ridicule of the age. 

But let my younger friends, who are fo willing to improve in 
their knowledge of the world and politeneſs, remember, that what- 
ſoever may be gotten, there is much more to be loſt among thoſe 
perilous and enticing ſcenes of vanity : the ritk of their virtue and 
lerious religion, can never be recompenſed by the learning a few ine 
ſpeeches and modiſh airs, or the correction of ſome aukward and 
unfaſhionable piece of behaviour. This is to plunge head-long into 
the ſea, that I may waſh off a little dirt from my coat, or to venture 
on 3 in order to cure a pimple. a 

lides, moſt or all of theſe ends might be attained by reading 
ſome few of the beſt of them in private: though I confeſs, I am 


cautious how I recommend this practice, becauſe I think that 


almoſt all theſe dramatic compoſures in our age, have ſome dan- 
gerous mixtures in them. Thoſe volumes of ſhort effays which are 


entitled the Spectator, will give a ſufficient knowledge of the ways 
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of the world, and cure us of a hundred little follies, without the 
danger that there is in reading of plays: though even in thoſe very 
volumes, I could heart ily with that here and there a leaf were leſt 
out, wherein the writers ſpeak too favourably of the ſtage, and now 
and then (though rarely} introduce a fentence that would raiſe a 


* 


bluſh in the face of ſtrict virtue. | 

2. The next forbidden diverſion is the maſquerade. By all the defcrip. 
tions that I have heard of it, it ſeems to be a very low piece of 
foolery, fitted for children and for perſons of a lite and uifling 
genius, who can entertain themſelves at blind-mans-buff. Aud as 
the entertai:.ment is much meaner than that of the theatre, t it is 
ftomething more hazardous to virtue and innocence. It does not fo 
much as pretend to any ſuch improvement of the mind as the 
theatre profeſſes; while it lays a more dreadful ſnare to modeſty, 
and has made too often a diſmal inroad on the morals of thoſe 
that trequent it. Could I but perſuade perſons to read what the 
Right Reverend the late Lord Biſhop of London has publithed, in 
his Sermon for the Reformation of Manners, I am readv to think, 
that all thoſe who pioteſs virtue, would refrain their feet far from it, 
and not come near the doors of the houſe. His words are theſe: 

% Amongſt the various engines contrived by a corrupt generation 
to ſupport vice and protaneneſs, and keep them in countenance, I 
muſt particularly take notice of maſquerades, as they deprive 
virtue and religion of their laſt refuge, I mean ſhame, which keeps 
multitudes of finners within the bounds of decency, after they have 


broken through all the ties of principle and conſcience. But this 
invention ſets them free from that tie alſo; being neither better nor. 


worie, than an opportunity to ſay and do there, what virtue, 
decency, and good manners will not permit to be faid or done in 
any other place. If perſons of either ſex will trequent lewd and 
profane plays, or openly join themſelves to looſe and atheiſtical 
aſſemblies of any kind, they have their reward, they are ſure to be 
marked and branded by all good men, as perſons of corrupt minds 
and vicious inclinations, who have abandoned religion and all pre- 
tences to it, and given themſelves over to luxury and profanenels. 
And as bad as the world is, this is a very heavy load upon the cha- 
raters of men, and in ſpite of all the endeavours of vice to bear up 
and kcep itſelf in countenance, it finks them by degrees into infamy 
and contempt. But this pernicious invention entrenches vice and 
profaneneis againſt all the aſſaults and impreſſions of ſhame: and 
whatever lewdneſs may be concerted, whatever luxury, immode ſty, 
or extravagance may be committed in word or deed, no one's 
reputation is at ſtake, no one's character is reſponſible for it, A 
circumſtance of ſuch terrible conſequence to virtue and good man- 
ners, that if maſquerades ſhall ever be revived (as we heartily 
hope they will — all ſerious Chriſtians within theſe two great and 
populous cities will be nearly concerned to lay it to heart, and 
diligently beſtir themſelves in cautioning their friends and neigh- 
bours againſt ſuch fatal ſnares. Particularly, all who have the 
government and education of youth, ought to take the greateſt care 
to keep them out of the way of this dangerous temptation, and 
then to labour againſt the ſpreading of it. 2 | 

I cannot forbear to add, that, all religious confiderations apar 
this is a diverſion that no true Engliſhman ought to be fond of, 
when he remembers that it was brought in among us by the ambaſ- 
lador of a neighbouring nation in the laſt reign, while his maſter 
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was in meaſures to enſlave us: and indeed, there is not a more 
eſfectual way to enſlave a people, than firſt to diſpirit and enfeeble 
them by licentiouſneſs and effeminacy.”” Thus far the right 
reverend author, whoſe zeal for the ſuppreſſion of all theſe tempt 
ing machineries, has been ſo conſpicuous and honourable. 5 
3. The third place of dangerous reſort, is the gaming-table, Many 
young gentlemen have been there ' bubbled and cheated of large 
ſums of money, which were given them by their parents to ſupport 
them honourably in their ſtations. In ſuch ſort of ſhops, youn 
ladies are tempted to ſquander away too large a ſhare of their yearly 
allowance, if not of the proviſion which their parents have made 
for their whole lives. It is a fatal ſnare to both ſexes :' if they winz 
they are allured ſtill onward, while, according to their language, 
luck runs on their ide; it they loſe, they are tempted to another and 
another caſt of the die, and enticed on {till to freſh games by ' 
deluſive hope, that fortune will turn, and they ſhall recover all that 
they have loſt. In the midit of theſe ſcenes their paſſions riſe 
ſhamefully, a greedy defire of gain makes them warm and eager, 
and new loſſes plunge'them ſometimes into vexation and fury till 
the ſoul is quite beaten off from its guard, and virtue and reaſon have 
no manner of command over them. | eee, e WET e 
My worthy friend Mr. Neal, in his reformation-ſermon, has 
taken occaſion not only to inform us that merchants and tradeſmen 
mix themſelves at theſe tables with men of deſperate fortunes, and throw 
the dice for their eftates: but in a very decent and ſoft manner 
addreſs has enquired, ** whether the public gaming in virtuous 
ladies is not a little out of character? Whether it does not draw 
them into mixed company, and give them an air of boldneſs, which 


is perfectly inconſiſtent with that modefty, which is the ornament 


of the fair ſex ? Whether it does not engage them in an habit of 
idleneſs, and of keeping ill hours? Whether their paſſions are not 
ſometimes diſordered ? And whether the lofles they ſuſtain, have 
not a tendency to breed ill blood in their families, and between 
their neareſt relations? It has been often obſerved, that gaming in 
a lady has uſually been attended with the loſs of reputation, and 
ſometimes of that which is ftill more valuable, her virtue and 
honour,” Thus far proceeds this uſeful ſermon, 0 3 
Now if theſe be the diſmal and frequent conſequences of the 
gaming-table, the loſs of a little money is one of the leaſt injuries 
you ſuſtain by it. But what if you ſhould ſtill come off gainers ? Is 
this the way that God has taught or allowed us to procure the 
neceſſary comforts of life? Is this a ſort of labour or traffic on whick 
you can aſk the bleſſing of heaven? Can you lift up your face to 
God, and pray, that he would ſucceed the caſt of the die, the 
drawing of the lot, or the dealing out of the cards, ſo as to increaſe 
your gain, while it is the very ſenſe and language of the Fand that 
( and guilty 
eircumſtance which belongs to gaming, that one can gain nothing 
but what another loſes; and conſequently, we cannot aſk a bleſh 
upon ourſelves, but at the ſame time we pray for a blaſt upon 
neighbour, | a | 
Will you hope toexcuſe it by ſaying, that my neighbour conſents 
to this blaſt, or this loſs, hy entering into the game, and there is 
no injury where there is conſent? I anſwer, that though he con- 
lents to loſe conditionally, and upon a ventrous hope of gain, yet 
he is nut willing to ſuſtain the loſs abſolutely ;; but when either 
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chance, or his neighbour's {Kill in the game has determined againſt 
him, then he is conſtrained to loſe, and does it unwillingly ; ſo 
that he ſtill ſuſtains it as a loſs, or misfortune, or evil. Now if you 
atk a bleſſing from heaven on this way of your getting money, you 
aſk rather abſolutely that your neighbour may ſuſtain a loſs, with- 
-out any regard to the condition of his hope of gain. Your with and 
prayer is directly that you may get, and he may loſe : you cannot 
with this good to yourſelf, but you with the contrary evil to him: 
and therefore I think gaming for gain cannot be confiſtent with the 
laws of Chriſt, which certainly forbid us to wiſh evil to our neighbour, 
And if you cannot ſo much as in thought aſk God's bleſſing on this, 
as you certainly may on ſuch recreations as have an evident ten- 
dency innocently to exerciſe the body and relax the mind, it ſeems 
your confcience ſecretly condemns it, and there 1s an additional 
proof of its being evil to you. | 
All the juſteſt writers of morality, and the beſt caſuiſts, have 
generally, if not univerſally, determined againſt theſe methods of 
gain. Whatſoever game may be indulged as lawful, it is ſtill as a 
recreation, and not as a calling or buſineſs of life: and therefore no 
larger ſums ought to be riſked or ventured in this manner, than 
what may be lawfully laid out by any perſons for their preſent 
recreation, according to their different circumſtances in the world, 
Beſides all this, think of the Joſs of time, and the waſte of life that 
is continually made by ſome who frequent theſe gaming: places. 
Think how it calls away many a youth from their proper buſineſs, and 
tempts them to throw away what is not their own, and to riſk the 
ſubſtance, as well as the diſpleaſure of their parents, or of their | 
maſter, at all the uncertain hazards of a dice box. Read the pages 
which Mr. Neal has employed on this theme, in the ſermon juſt 
no cited: read what Mr. Dorrington has written ſeveral years ago 
on this ſubje& of gaming: I with ſuch diſcourſes were freſh in 
print, and put into the hands of every one who lies under this 
temptation. | 
4. The midnight afzmblies are the laſt which 1 ſhall mention 
of thoſe modiſh and hazardous diverſions, wherein youth are 
drawn away to much vanity, and plunged into the ſenſual gaieties 
of life; and that at thoſe hours, part of which ſhould be devoted to 
the religion of the family, or the cloſet, and partly to the nightly 
repoſe of nature. It is acknowledged to be proper and needful, that 
young people ſhould be indulged in ſome recreations, agreeable 
to their age, and ſuitable to the conditien in which providence 
has placed them, But I would aſk whether the great and only 
valuable end of recreation is to be expected from theſe midnight- 
aſſemblies, namely, to relieve us from the fatigues of life, and to exlil. 
rate the ſpirits, ſo as thereby to fit us for the duties of life and religion? 
Now are theſe the proper means to fit us for the duties of either 
kind? Perhaps it will be ſaid, that dancing, which is practiſed in 
thoſe aſſemblies, is an exerciſe conducive to health, and theretort 
a means of fitting us for the duties of life. But may not the un- 
lea ſonableneſs of the midnight-hour prevent and over-balance the 
benefit, that mightotherwiſe be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the exercile! 
Is it likely that natural health ſhould be promoted, or preſerved, 
by changing the ſeaſons and order of nature, and by allotting tho!f 
hours to exerciſe, which God and nature have ordained to reſt? 15 
the returning home after tive or fix hours dancing, through the cold 
and damp of the midnight air, a proper means of preſerving heals 
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younger minds? And do elder chriſtians never ſu 
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or rather, is it not more likely to impair and deſtroy it? Have not 
theſe fatal effects been too often felt? Have there not been ſacrifices 
of human life offered to this midnight idol? Have there been no 
fair young martyrs to this unſeaſonable folly ? Are there not ſome 
of its ſlaves who are become feeble, labouring under ſore diſeaſes, 
and ſome of them fallen afleep in death? Have not their muſic and 
their dancing, inſtead of natural reſt in their beds, brought them 
down to a long ſilence in the grave, and an untimely reſt in a bed of 
duſt? 'Thote amiable pieces of human nature, who were lately the 
joy and hope of their too indulgent parents, are now the bitterneſs 
of their hearts; and thoſe very exerciſes from whence they hoped 
the continuance of their joy, as the ſuppoſed means of confirming 
their children's health, are become an everlaſting ſpring of their 
mourning. | 

And as thoſe midaight recreations are badly ſuited to fit us for 
the duties of the civil life, ſo they are worſe ſuited to fit us for, 
or rather they are more apparently oppoſite to the duties of 
religion. The religion of the cloſet is neglected, the beautiful 
regularity and order of the family is broken; and when the night 
has been turned into day, a good part of the next day is turned 
into night, while the duties of the morning both to God and man, 
are unperformed. Thoſe who have frequented thefe affemblies 
know all this, and are my witneſſos to the truth of it. Nay, the 
very practice itſelf, at thoſe unſeaſonable hours, tells all the world 
how much they prefer theſe dangerous amuſements to the worſhip 
of God in the evening, and in the morning, and to all the con- 
veniences and decorum of family-government. Beſides, if I ſpeak 
to chriſtians, have you not found that the indulgence to this ſort ot 
diverſions, which are uſually practiſed in thoſe unſeaſonab'e al- 
ſemblies, leads the mind away infſenfibly from God and religion, 


| gives a vanity to the ſpirit, and greatly abates the ſpiritual and 


heavenly temper which ſhould, belong to chriſtians? Hath it not 
taken away the ſavour of godlineſs and tincture of piety from ſome 

fer y it? Let it 
be further confidered, what fort of company you mingle with in thoſe 
mdught-ajJemblies, Are they moſt trequented by the wiſe and pious, 
or by the more vain and vicious parts of mankind ? Do they tend to 
fill your mind with the moſt improving notions, and your ears and 
your lips with the moſt proper converfation ? Do you that frequent 
them never find your piety in danger there? Does ſtrict rehgion 


| and prayer reliſh ſo well with you after thoſe gaudy nights of mirth 
and folly? And do you then, when you join in thoſe affemblics, 


practiſe the commands of God, to abſtain from all appearance evil, 
and to ſhun the paths of temptation ? Can you pray for a bieflng on 
Your attendance on theſe n1dnight-meetings ? Or can you hope to 
run into the midſt of thoſe ſparks and living coals, and yet not be. 
burned, nor ſo much as have vour garments finged ? Are not 
parents very generally ſenfible, that there are dangerous inares to 
youth in thoſe gay diverſions? And therefore the mother wil! her- 


ſelf go along with her young offspring, to take care of them, and to 


watch over them; and perhaps there is ſcarcely any place or time 
which more wants the watchtul eye of a ſuperior. But here let me 
alk, is this all the reaſon why the mother attends thoſe ſcenes of 
Yanity? Has the no relith for them herſelf? Has the no gay 
dane of her own to be gratified, which the diſguiſes and covers 
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with the pretence of a parental folicitude for the virtue and honour 

of her offspring? Are there no mothers who freely lead their chil. 

dren into thoſe perijous places, where ſoul and body are in danger, 

7 "re really, their tempters, under a colour of being their guar. 
1ans 


You will plead, perhaps, that ſome of theſe things are proper 


for the improvement of young people in good-breeding and polite. 
nels. They muſt be brought into company, to ſee the world, and 
to learn how to behave with becoming decency. Well, ſuppoſe 
thefe aſſemblies to be academies of politeneſs, and that young 
people attend there upon lectures of good 3 Is there no 
other time ſo fit as midnight, to poliſh the youth of both ſexes, and 
. to breed them well? May not an hour or two be appointed, at 


more proper ſeaſons, by ſele& companies, for mutual converfation 


and innocent delight ? Can there be no FO recreations enjoyed, 
no leſſons of behaviour taught by day-light? Can no method of 
improvement in good-breeding be contrived and appointed, which 
mall be more ſecure from temptations and inconveniences ? Are 
there none which are more harmleſs, more innocent, of better 
reputation among perſons of ſtrit piety, and which make leſs 
ws >= on the duties of life, hoth ſolitary and ſocial, civil and 
religious: | 

Shall I enquire once more, what is done at many of thoſe mid- 
night aſſemblies, before the dance is begun, or when it is ended, 
and what is the entertainment of thoſe who are not engaged in 
dancing ? Are they not active in gaming? Are not cards the buſineſs 
of the hour? Are not children eee 


proves afterwards [pernicious to them? Now if gaming be not a 
Practice fit to be encouraged, what encouragement do thoſe 
aſſemblies deſerve, where gaming is one of the chief diverſions or 
buſineſs? But it is time to put an end to this ſort of difcourſe. I beg 
pardon of my readers tor having drawn it out to ſo great a length: 
for I have ſaid too much on this ſubject, for thoſe who have no 
inclination to theſe criminal and dangerous diverſions: and 1 wilt 
I may have ſaid enough to do good to thoſe who have. 

Upon the whole, I conclude, it is the duty of parents who would 
give their children a good education, to fee to it that children, in 
their yeais, do not indulge ſuch recreations as may ſpoil all the good 
effects of the pious * fs rok the prayers, and care of their 
parents, Otherwiſe, if you encourage them in ſuch recreations, 
you are building up thoſe vanities of mind, and thoſe vicious incli- 
nations with one hand, which you labour to prevent or to deſtroy 
with the other. | | 


Seer. X.—Of the proper Degrees of Liberty and Reſtraint in the Edu- 
cation of a Son illuſtrated by Example. | 


SO weak and unhappy is human nature, that it is ever ready to 
run inte extremes ; and when we would recover ourſelyes from an 
exceſs on the right-hand, we know not where to ſtop till we are got 
to an exceſs on the left. Inſtances of this kind are innumerable in 
all the affairs of human life; but it is hardly more remarkable in 
any thing, than in the ſtri& and ſevere education of our fathers 3 
century ago, and in the moſt profuſe and unlimited liberty that l- 
indulged to children in our age. ; : 
In thoſe days, the ſons were bred up to learning by terrible 
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by this means, in the love 
i And do they not hereby get ſuch a reliſh of it, as 
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diſcipline : every Greek and Latin author they converſed with, was 
attended with one or many new ſcourges, to drive them into 
acquaintance with him; and not the leaſt miſdemeanor in life 
could eſcape the laſh : as though the father would prove this daily 
love to has fon by never ſparing his rod 5 Prov. xi. 24. N ow-a-days 
young maſter muſt be treated with a fooliſh fondneſs, till he is 

rown to the ſize of man; and let his faults be ever ſo heinous, and 
F:. obliinge ever ſo great, yet the preceptor mult not let him hear 
the name of the rod, leſt the child ſhould be frighted or hurt ; the 
advice of the wiſeſt of men is utterly forgotten, when he tells us, 
that due correfion ſhall drive out the folly that is bound up in the heart 
of a child; Prov. xxii. 15. Or elſe they boldy reverſe his divine 
counſel; Prov. xiii. 24. as though they would make the rule of their 

ractice a direct contradiction to the words of Solomon, namely, 
He that ſpareth the rod loveth his fon, but he that hateth kim chaftens him 
betimes. 

In that day, many children were kept in a moſt ſeryile ſubjection, 
and not ſuffered to fit down, or to ſpeak, in the preſence of their 
father, till they were come to the age of one and twenty. The leaft 
degree of freedom was eſteemed a bold preſumption, and incurred 
a ſharp reproof. Now they are made familiar companions to their 
parents, almoſt from the very nurſery; and therefore they will 

ardly bear a check or rebuke at their band. | | 

In the beginning of the laſt century, and ſo onward to the middle 
cf it, the children were uſually obliged to believe what their parents 
and their maſters taught them, whether they were principles of 
ſcience, or articles of faith and practice: they were tied down al- 
moſt to every punctilio, as though it were neceſſary to ſalvation; 
they were not ſuffered to examine or enquire whether their teachers 
were in the right, and ſcarcely knew upon what grounds they were 


to aſſent to the things that were taught them; for it was a maxim of 


all teachers, that the learner muſt believe, Diſcentem operte credere. 
Then an ip dirit, or Ariſtotle ſaid fo, was a ſufficient proof of any 
propoſition in the colleges; and for a man of five and twenty to be 
a Chriſtian and a proteſtant, a difſenter or a churchman, it was 
almoſt reaſon enough to ſay, that his father was ſo. But in this 
century, when the doctrine of a juſt and reaſonable liberty is better 
known, too many of the preſent youth break all the bonds of nature 
and duty, and run to the wiideſt degrees of looſeneſs, both in be- 
lief and practice. They flight the religion which their parents have 
taught them, that they may appear to have choſen a religion for 
themſelves: and when they have made a creed or belief of their 
own, or rather borrowed ſome ſcraps of infidelity from their vain 
companions and equals, they find pretences enough to caſt off all 
other creeds at once, as well as the counſels and cuſtoms of their 
religious predeceſſors. „„ 

Ihe practices of our fathers (ui they) were preciſe and fooliſh, and jhatll 
be no rule for our conduct; the articles of their faith were abjurd and myReri- 
ous, hut we will believe nothing of myſtery, left our faith ſhould be as ridi- 
culous as theirs, In their younger years, and before their reaſon is 
half grown, they pretend to examine the ſublimeſt doctrines of 
chriſtianity ; and a raw and half-witted boy ſhall commence an 
nhdel, becauſe he cannot comprehend ſome of the glorious truths 
of the goſpel; and lauglis at his elders and his anceſtors, for be- 
lie ing what they could not comprehend, | 
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and their nurſes had made them chriftians. 
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The child now-a-days forgets that his parent is obliged, by all 
the laws of God and nature, to tiain him up in his own religion, 
till he is come to the proper age of difcretion to judge for himſelf; 
he forgets, or he will not know, that the parent is entiufted with 
the care of the fouls of his yourg, offspring by the very laws of na- 
ture, as well as by the revealed covenants of innocency and of 
28 The fon now-a- days forgets the obligations he is under to 

onour and obey the perſons that gave him birth; he pays no re- 
gard to the doctrines which led on his anceſtors to the love of God 
and man; whereas doctrines that have fuch influence, claim at 
leaſt fume degiees of aitcntion, and eſpecially from a fon who has 
been trained up in them, and beheld the effect of them in the piety 
ef his parents; nor will the very light of nature ſufter him to de- 
part from them, but upon the cleareſt judgment of his own mature 
reaſon, a thorough and impartial ſearch into the ſubject, the loud 
inward dictates of his conſcience, and the full cvidence of his 
parents' miſtake. . | 

So wanton and licentious a ſpirit has poſſeſſed fome of the youth 
of the nation, that they never think they have treed themſelves 
from the prejudices of their education, till they have thrown off 
almoſt all the yokes of reſtraint that were laid upon them by God 
or man. Some take a pœtulant pride in laying aſide the holy fcrip- 
tures, for the ſame alba that Timothy was adviſed to continue in 
them; and that is, becauſe they have learned and known them from their 
rery childhood; 2 Tim. iii. 15. And ſome, perhaps, have been 
laughed out of their chriſtianity, left it ſhould be ſaid, their mothers 

Heretofore the ſons were ſcarcely ſuffered to be abſent from home 
an hour, without expreſs leave, till they were arrived at the age of 
man, nor daughters till they were married; now both ſexes take 
an unbounded licence of roving where they pleaſe, and from a 
dozen years old, they forget to atk leave to wander or to viſit where 
their fancies lead them: at firſt the parent gives a looſe and winks 
at ĩt. and then the child claims it as his due for ever. In thort, the laſt 
age taught mankind to believe that they were mete children, and 
treated them as ſuch, till they were near thirty years old; but the 
preſent gives them leave to fancy themfelves complete men and 
women at twelye or fifteen; and they accordingly judge ard ma- 
nage for themſelves entirely, and too often deſpiſe all adviſe of 
their elders. 's LE 

Now, though it be ſufficiently evident that both theſe are ex- 
tremes of liberty or reſtraint, yet if we judge by the reaſon of 
things, or by experience and ſucceſs, ſurely the ancient education 


is to be preferred before the prefent, and of the two ſhould rather 


be choſen. It we would determine this by reaſon, it is eaſy to ſee 
that a father of fifty or ſixty years old, is fitter to judge for his fon 


at four and twenty, in many matters of importance, than a boy ct 


fifteen is to judge for himſelf, Or, if we would decide the matter 
by experience, it is plain enough that the poſterity of the former 

eneration PR are the fathers and the grandfathers of the preſent) 

ad more of ſerious religion and true virtue amongſt them, than 
there is any hope or proſpe& of among the greateſt yy of their 
children and grand children. And if I would uſe a bold metaphor, 
I might venture to ſay with truth, the aft century has brought 
forth more ſolid fruits of goodneſs, than the pre/ent can yet ſhow in 
bloſſoms; and in my opinion, this is much owing to the neglett 


of the pruning-knife. 
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But after all, is there no medium between theſe two extremes, 


excels of confinement, and exceſs of liberty ? May not young 


underſtandings be allowed to ſhoot and ſpread themſelves a little, 
without growing rank and rampant? May not children be keptina 
due and gentle ſubjection to their parents, without putting yokes of 
bondage on them? Is there no reaſonable reſtraint of the wild 
opinions and violent inclinations of youth, without making chains 
for the underſtanding, and throwing fetters on the ſoul? May not 
the young gentleman begin to act like a man, without forgetting 
that he is a fon? And maintain the full liberty of bis own judgment 
without inſolence and contempt of the opinions of his elders * Ma 
not he who is bred up a Proteſtant and a Chriſtian, judge freely for 
himfelf, without the prejudices of his education, and yet continue 
a Chriſtian and a Proteſtant ſtill ? Is it not poſſible for the parent to 
indulge, and the chiid to enjoy, a juſt liberty, and yet neither en- 
courage nor praiſe a wild lice ntiouſneſs:? 1 

Yes, ſurely; ard there have been happy inſtances in the laſt age, 
and there are fome in this, both of parents and children, that have 
learned to tread this middle path, and found wiſdom and virtue in 
it, piety and peace. Agathus has bred his fon up under ſuch dif- 
cipline, as renders them both proper examples to the world. 

Eugenio is juſt out of bis minority, and in the twenty-ſecond 
year of his age he practiſes the man with all that virtue and decency, 
which makes his tather's acquaintance covet his company; and in- 
deed they may learn by his diſcourſe the art of good reaſoning, 
as well as the precepts of piety. from his example. He is an en- 
tertaining companion to the gay young gentlemen his equals; and 
yet divines and philoſophers take a pleaſure to have Eugenio 
amongit them. He is carelled by his ſuperiors in honour and years; 
and though he 1+ releaſed from the diſcipline of parental education, 
vet he treats the lady his mother, with all that affectionate duty 
that could be defired or demanded of him ten years ago: his father 
is content to fee his own youth outthined by his ion, and confeſſes, 
1 Eugenio already promiſes greater things than Agathus did at 
thirty. | * h 

It you aſk whence theſe happy qualities ariſe, T grant there was 
ſome toundation for them in the very make of his nature; there 
was ſomething of a complerional virtue mingled with his frame,; but it 
is much more owing to the wiſe condutt of his parents from his very in- 
fancy, and the blefſing of divine grace attending their labours, their prayers 
and their hopes, | | | 

He was trained up from the very-cradle to all the duties of infant. 
virtue, by the alluremen's of love and remarks, ſuited to his age; 
and never was driven to practiſe any thing by a trown or a haſty 
word, where it was poſhble for kinder affe &ions to work the ſame 
effect by indulgence and delay. As faſt as his reaſoning powers 
began to appear and exert themſelves, they were conducted in an 
ealy track of thought, to find out and obſerve the reaſonableneſs of 
every part of his duty, and the lovely character of a child obedtent 
to reaſon and to his parents? will; while every departure from duty 
was ſhewn to be ſo contrary to reaſon, as laid an early foundation 
tor conſcience to work upon: conſcience began here to afſume-its 
office, and to manifeſt its authority in dictates, and reproofs, and 
reflections of mind, peaceful or painful, according to his behaviour. 
When his parents Ae. this inward monitor to awake in his foul, 
hey could beter truſt him out of their fight. 
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When he became capable of conceiving of an almighty and inyi. 
fible being, who made this world and every creature in it, he was 
taught to pav all due regard to this God his maker; and from the 

authority and love of his father on earth, he was led to forn: right 
ideas (as far as childhood permitted) of the power, government and 
goodneſs of the univerſal and ſupreme Father of all in heaven. 
le was informed why puniſhment was due to an offence againf 
God or his parents, that his fear migh! become an uſeful paſhon 10 
awaken and guard his virtue; but he was inflrutted, at the ſame 
time, that where he heartily repented of a fault, and returned to his 
duty with new diligence there was forgiveneſs to be obtained bi of God 
and man, When at any time a friend interceded for him to his 
father, after he had been guilty of a fault, he was hereby directed 
into the doctrine of Jejts the Mediator between God and man; and 
thus he knew him as an ixtercefor, before he could well underſtand 
the notion of his facrifice and atonement. 

In his younger years he paſſed but twice under the correction of 
the rod; once for a fit of obſtinacy and perſiſting in a falſchood; then 

he was given up to ſevere chaſtiſement, and it diſpeiled and cured 
the ſullen humour for ever; and once for the contempt of his mo- 
ther's authority he endured the ſcourge again, and he wanted it no 
more. | 

He was enticed ſometimes to the love of letters, by making his 
leſſon a reward of ſome domeſtic duty; and a permiſſion to purſue 

ſome parts of learning, was the appointed recompence of his dili- 
nce and improvement in others. There was nothing required of 
is memory but what was firſt (as far as poſſible) let into his under- 
ſanding : and by proper images and repreſentations, ſuited to his 
ears, he was taught to form ſome conception of the things de- 
tribes. before he was bid to learn the words by heart. Thus he 
was freed from the danger of treaſuring up the cant and jargon of 
mere names, inftead of the riches of ſolid knowledge. | 
Where any abſtruſe and difficult notions occurred in his courſe of 
learning. his preceptor poſtponed them till he had gone through that 
ſubject in a more ſuperficial way; for this purpote he paſſed iwice 
through all the ſciences ; and to make the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
eaſy to him in his childhood, he had two or three catechiims com- 
poſed by. his tutor, each of them ſuited to his more early or more 
improved capacity, till at twelve years old he was thought fit to 
learn _ public torm, which is more univerſally taught and ap- 
roved. | 
f As he was inured to reaſoning from his childhood, ſo he was in- 
ſtructed to prove every thing, according to the nature of the ſubject, 
by natural or moral arguments, as far as his years would admit: 
and thus he dre much of his early knowledge from reaſon, or from 
revelation, by the force of his judgment, and not merely from his 
teachers by the ſtrength of his memory. 1 5 
His parents were perſuaded indeed that they ought to teach him 
the principles of virtue while he was a child ; and the moſt impof- 
tant truths of religion both natural and revealed, before he was 
capable of deriving them from the fund of his own reaſon ; or! 
framing a religion for himſelf out of ſo large a book as the bible. 
They thought themſelves under the obligation of that divine com 
mand, Truin up a child in the way that he fhould go, and when he 23 old he «i 
not depart from it; Prov. xxii. 6. And therefore rom a child they made 
him acquainted with the holy ſeriptures, and perſuaded him to velies 
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that they were given by the inſpiration of God, before it was poſhble 
for him to take in the arguments from reafon, hiſtory, tradition, &c. 
which muſt be joined together to confirm the ſacred canon, and 

rove the ſeveral books of the bible to be divine. Thus, like 
frimothy, he continued in the things which he had learned, and had been 
aſſured of, knowing of whom he had learned them ; 2 Tim. iii. 14, 15, 16. 
Yet as his years advanced, they thought it requiſite to ſhow him the 
ſolid and rational foundations of his faith, that his hope might be 
built upon the a thority of God, and not of men, | 

Thus the apoſtles and prophets were made his early companions : and 
being inſtructed in the proofs of the Chriſtian religion, and the 
divine original of his bib e, he pays a more conſtant and ſacred re- 
gard to it, fince his judgment and reaſon aſſure him that it is the 
word of God, than when he was a child, and believed it becauſe 
his mother told him ſo. He reads the ſcriptures daily now, not like 
the leffons of his infancy, but as the infallible rule of his faith and 
practice: he ſtarches them every day in his cloſet, not to confirm any 
articles and doctrines that he is reſolved to believe, but (as the noble 
Bereans did) to examine and try whether thoſe doctrines and articles 
ought to be believed or no, which he was taught in the nurſery. 

After he arrived at fifteen he was ſuffered to admit nothing into 
his full aſſent, till his mind ſa the rational evidence of the propofi- 
tion itſelf ; or at leaſt till he felt the power of thoſe reaſons, which 
obliged him to afſent upon moral evidence and teſtimony, where 
the evidences of ſenſe or of reaſon were not to be expected. He 
knew that he was not to hope for mathematical proofs that there 
is a Pope at Rome, that the Turks have dominion over judea, that 
St. Paul wrote an epiſtle to the Romans, that Chriſt was crucified 
without the gates of Jeruſalem and that in three days time he roſe 
from the dead ; and yet that there is juſt and reaſonable evidence 
to enforce and ſupport the belief of all thefe. Where truths are too 
{ublime for preſent comprehenſion, he would never admit them as 
a pavt of his faith, till he ſaw full evidence of a ſpeaking God, and 
2 divine revelation. 5 

His tutor never impoſed any thing on him with a magifterial air, 

but by way of advice recommended to him ſuch ſtudies and ſuch 
methods of improvement, as his experience had long approved; he 


gave frequent hints of the danger of ſome opinions, and the fatal 


conſequences of ſome modiſh and miſtaken principles, Helet him 
know generaily what ſentiments he himſelf embraced among the 
divided opinions of the age and what clear and comprehenfive 
knowledge, what ſatisfa&ion of judgment, ſerenity, of mind, and 

eace of conſcience, were to be found in the principles which he 

ad choſen; but he exhorted his pupil ſtill to chooſe wiſely for him- 
ſelf, and led him onward in the fciences, and in common and ſacred 
affairs, to frame his own ſentiments by juſt rules of reaſoning : 
though Eugenio did not ſuperſtitiouſly confine his belief to the opi- 
nions of his inſtructor, yet he covid not but love the man that in- 
dulged him in ſuch aliberty of thought, and gave him ſuch an admi- 
rable clue, by which he let himſelf into the ſecrets of knowledge, 
human and divine: thus under the happy and inſenſible influences 
of ſo prudent a ſuperviſor, he traced the paths of learning, and en- 
Joyed the unſpeakable pleaſure of being his own teacher, and of 
j his opinions himſelf. By this means he began early to uſe 
his reaſ9n with freedom, and to judge for himſelf, without a ſervile 


ſubmiſſion to the authority of others; and yet to pay a juſt and 
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ſolemn deference to perſons of age and experience, and particu- 
larly to thoſe who were the proper and appointed guides of his youth, 
and who led him on ſo gently in the paths of knowledge. 

He loves to call himſelf by the honourable name of a Chrifzian ; 
and though his particular ſentiments approach much nearer to the 
opinions of ſome parties than to others ; yet he likes not to be called 
by the name of any party, for he is wife and bold enough to be a 
bigot to none. He practiſes a noble and an extenſive charity to 
thoſe that, in leſſer matters, differ widely from him, it they do but 
maintain the moſt eſſential and neceflary parts of Chriſtianity ; nor 
does he ſeclude them from his communion, nor withhold bimſelf 
from theirs; but as the providence of God gives him juſt occaſions, 
he eats and drinks with them at the table of their common Lord, 
provided always that they impoſe nothing upon his practice con- 
trary to his conſcience. 1 

Yet his charity has its limits too : for he hardly knows how to 
worthip the Son of God in the moſt folemn ordinance of communion 
with thoſe that eſteem him but a mere man; nor can he join with 
an aſlembly of profeſſed Socinians to commemorate the death of 
Chriſt, who deny it ta be a proper atonement for the ſins of men. 

He dares to believe the doctrines vf original fin, the ſutigfadion of 
Chriſt, the influences of the blefed jpirit, and other deſpiſed truths ot the 
2 and this not becauſe his anceſtors believed them, but becauſe 

e cannot avoid the evidence of them in ſcriptue, And it in ſome 
few points of le{s importance he takes leave to differ from the ſen- 
timents of his eldeis, it is with ſuch a becoming modeſty, that con- 
vinces his father how unwilling he is to diſſent from him; and yet 
he maintains his opinion with ſuch an appearance of argument, 
and ſuch an honeſt concern for truth and piety, that makes it plain 
to his friends, that he is under the itrong conſtraint of an inward 
conviction. Thus, though he has perhaps ſome new apprehen- 
ſions of things, yet he is by no means led into them by a licentious 
humour of oppoſing his teachers, nor a wanton pride of free- 
thinking. | 5 

He 5 not kept a ſtranger to the errors and follies of mankind, 
nor was he let looſe among them, either in books or in company, 
without a guard and a guide. His preceptor let him know the groſs 
miſtakes and iniquities of men, ancient and modern, but inlaid him 
with proper principles of truth and virtue, and turnifhed him with 
| ſuch rules of judgment, as led him more eafily to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween good and bad; and thus he was ſecured againſt the infection 
and poiſon, both of the living and the dead. 

He had early cautions given him to avoid the bantering tribe of 
mortals, and was inſtructed to diſtinguith a jeſt from an argument, 
fo that a loud laugh at his religion, never puts him nor his faith out 
of countenance. He is ever 1cady to render @ reaſon of his Chriſtian 
hope, and to defend his creed; but he ſcorns to enter the lifts with 
ſuch a diſputant that has no artillery but ſquib and flath, no argu- 
ments — rimace and ridicule. Thus he ſupports the charac- 
ter of a Chriſtian with honour ; he confines his faith to his bible, 
and his practice to all the rules of piety ; and yet thinks as freely as 

that vain herd of atheiſts and deiſts who arrogate the name of tree- 
thinkers to themſelves. 135 5 | 

. You will enquire, perhaps, how he came to attain ſo manly à 
conduct in life at ſo early an age, and how every thing of the bo 
was worn off ſo ſoon. Truly, beſides other influences, it is muc 
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owing to the happy management of Eraſte, (that was the name of 
the lady his mother) the was frequent in the nurſery, and inlpired 
ſentiments into his childhood becoming riper years. When there 
wos company in the parlour, with whom ſhe could uſe ſuch a free- 
dom, ſhe brought her ſon in among them, not to entertain them 
with his own noiſe and tattle and impertinence, but to hear their 
diſcourſe, and ſometimes to anſwer a little queſtion or two they 
might aſk him. When he was grown up to a youth, he was often 
admitted into the room with his father's acquaintance, and was in- 
dulged the liberty to aſk and enquire on ſubjec̃ts that ſeemed to be 
above his years: he was encouraged to ſpeak a ſentence or two of 
his own thoughts, and thus to learn and practiſe a modeſt affurance. 
But when the company was gone, he was approved and praiſed if 
he behaved well, or received kind hints of admonition that he might 
know when he had been too filent, and when too forward to ſpeak. 


| Thus by enjoying the advantage of ſociety above the level of his 


own age and underſtanding, he was always aſpiring to imitation ; 
and the exceſſes and defects of his conduct were daily noticed and 
cured, 5 

His curiofity was gratified abroad with new fights'and ſcenes, as 


| often as his parents could do it with convenience, that he might not 
ſtare and wonder at every ſtrange object or occurrence; but he was 


made patient of reſtraint and difappointment, when he ſeemed to 
indulge an exceſſive defire of any needlefs diverſion. If he fought 
any criminal pleaſures, or diverſions attend ed with great danger anc 
inconvenience, the purſuit of them was abſolutely forbidden; but 
it was done in ſo kind a manner, as made the guilt or peril of them 
appear in the ſtrongeſt light, and thereby they were rendered hate- 
ful or forniidable, rather than the objects of wiſh or deſire, F 
When Eugenio firſt began to go abroad in the world, his compa- 


nions were recommended to him by the prudence of his parents; 
or if he choſe them himlelf, it was {till within the reach of his tutor's 


obſervation, or the notice of his father's eye: nor was he ſuffered 
to run looſe into promifcuous company, till it appeared that his 
mind was furniſhed with ſteady principles of virtue; till he had 
knowledge enough to defend thoſe principles, and to repel the af- 
laults that might be made upon his Rich. And for this reaſon, till 
he was twenty years old, he gave account to his ſuperiors how he 
ipent the day, whenfoever he was abſent from them; though they 
cid not at that age require that he ſhould aſk formal leave for a few 


| hours excurſion. 


Yet it was hardly thought fit to truſt him to his own conduct for 
whole days together, left he ſhould meet with temptations too hard 
for his virtue, till be had gained reſolution enough to ſay NO 

oldly, and to maintain an obſtinate refuſal of pernicious pleaſures. 
He was told beforehand how the profane and the lewd would uſe 
the arts of adareſs, and how ſubtily they would practiſe upon his 
good humour with powerful and 2 6 5 importunities. This ſet 
ugh he carried his ſweetneſs of 

temper always about with him, vet he learned to conceal it where- 
loever it was neither proper nor fafe to appear, By a little converſe 
in the world, he found that it was neceflary to be poſitive, bold and 


unmoveable in rejecting every propoſal which might endanger his 


character or his morals : eſpecially as he ſoon become ſenſible that 


4 loft and cold denial gave courage to new attacks, and left him 
Pb Phy . 
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liable to be teized with freſh {olicitations. He laid down this there. 
fore for a conſtant rule, that where his reaſon had determined any 
practice to be either plainly ſinful, or utterly inexpedient, he would 
give ſo firm a denial, upon the principles of virtue and religion, as | 
ſhould for ever diſcourage any further ſolicitations. This gave him 
the character of a man of reſolute virtue, even among the rakes uf 
the time, nor was be ever eſteemed the leſs on this account. At 
firſt indeed he thought it a happy victory which he had gotten over 
himſelf, when he could defy the ſhame of the world, and reſolve tg 
be a Chriſtian in the face of vice and infidelity : he found the ſhorteſt 
way to conquer this fooliſh ſhame, was to renounce it at once: then 
it was eaſy to practiſe ſingularity. amidit a profane multitude. And 
when he began to get courage enough to profeſs reſolute piety 
without a bluſh, in the midſt of ſuch company as this, Agathus 
and Eraſte then permitted their ſon to travel abroad, and to ſee 
more of the world, under the protection of their daily prayers. His 
firſt tour was through the neighbouring counties of England ; he 
afterward enlarged the circuit of his travels, till he had vilited 
foreign nations, and learned the value of his own. = 
In ſhort, the reſtraints of his younger years were tempered with {o 
much liberty, and managed with ſuch prudence and tenderneſs, and 
theſe bonds of diſcipline were ſo gradually looſened, as faſt as he 
grew wiſe enough to govern himſelf, that Eugenio always carried 2 
about with him an inward conviction of the great love and wiſdom c 
of his parents and his tutor. The humours of the child now and j 
then felt ſome reluctance againſt the pious diſcipline of his elders; n 
but now he is arrived at manhood, | ares is nothing that he looks i, 
back upon with greater ſatisfaction than the ſteps of their conduct and 
the inſtances of his own ſubmiſſion. He often recounts theſe things 
with pleaſure, as ſome of the chiet favours of heaven, whereby be 
8 through all the dangers and follies of youth and child- 
hood, and effectually kept, through divine grace operating by theſe happy 
means, from a thouſund forrows, and perhaps from everlaſting ruin. 
Though he has been releaſed ſome years from the ſtiifneſs of 
1 government, yet he ſtill makes his parents his choſen 
iends: and though they ceaſe to practiſe authority upon hin 
and abſolute command, yet he pays the utmoſt deference t0 
their counſels, and to the firſt notice of their inclinations, 
You ſhall never find him reſiſting and debating againſt thei 
defires and propenſities in little common things of lite, | 
which are indifferent in themſelves; he thinks it cari 
in it too much contempt of thoſe whom God and nature require 
him to honour. In thoſe inſtances of practice which they utter!y 0. 
bid in their family, he bears ſo tender a regard to their peace, that 
he will ſcarcely ever allow himſelf in them, even when he cannet 
ſee ſufficient reaſon to pronounce them unlawful. Nor does he pa, 
this regard to his parents alone, but denies himſelf in ſome gratif. 
cations which he eſteems innocent, out of regard to what he 40. 
counts the miſtaken judgment of ſome pious perſons with whom le 
converſes and worſhips. They are weak, perhaps in their auficr- 
ties, but St. Paul has taught him, that the frong ought to bear with ” 
infirmaties of the weak, and not to pleaſe themſelres to the offence of the cure 
of God. his he obſerved to be the conſtant practice of Agathus 
and Eraſte, and he maintains a great regard to the examples oh 
much piety and good neſs, even though his reaſon does not lead "yy 
always to embrace their opinions. Whenſocver he enters into? 
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important action ot life, he takes a filial pleaſure to ſeek advice 
from his worthy parents, and it is uneaſy to him to attempt any 
ching of moment without it. He does not indeed univerſally prac- 
tiſe all their ſentiments, but he gains their conſent, to follow his 
own reaſon and choice. | 

Some of the wild young gentlemen of the age may happen to 
laugh at him for being ſo much a boy ſtill, and for ſhewing ſuch 
ſubſection to the old folks, (as they call them :) with a ſcornful 


| ſmile they bid him break lis leading-ſtrings, and caſt away his yokes of 


bondage. But for the moſt part he obſerves, that the fame perſons 
ſhake off all yokes at once, and at once break the bonds of nature, 
duty and religion : they pay but little regard to their ſuperior in 


| heaven, any more than to thoſe on earth, and have forgotton God 


and their parents together. Nor will I ever be moved (ſays he) 
with the agree of thoſe who make a jeſt of things ſacred as 
well as civil, and treat their mother, and their Maker with the ſame 


contempt.” 


| SECT. XI.—Of the proper Degrees of Liberty and Reſtraint in the Educa- 


tion of Daughters, illuſtrated by Examples. 


IT is neceſſary that youth ſhould be laid under ſome reſtraint. - 
When our inclinations are violent, and our judgment weak, it was 
a wile proviſion of God our Creator, that we ſhould be under the 
nds of thoſe who were born before us; and that we ſhould be 
bound to obey them, who have an innate ſolicitude for our happi- 
neſs, and are much fitter to judge for our advantage, than we our- 
ſelves can be in that early part of life. as 

But it may be ſaid, liberty is ſo glorious a bleſſing, that ſurely it 
ought not utterly to be taken away from the young, leſt their ſpi- 
rits be cramped and enſlaved, and the growth of their ſouls ſo ſtin- 
ted by a narrow and ſevere reſtraint, that they act all their lives like 
children under age. Or ſometimes a too rigid confinement will 
have the contrary effect, and make the impatience of youth break 
= acer all bounds, as ſoon as ever they get the firſt reliſh of 
reedom. 3 

But O how exceedingly difficult it is to hit the middle way ! 
How hard for parents to manage their own authority with ſo much 
gentleneſs, and to regulate the liberties of their children with ſo wiſe » 
2 diſcipline, as to fall into neither extreme, nor give — occa- 

that it is 
later to err on the ſide of reſtraint, than of exceſſive indulgence. 
Antigone had an excellent mother, but ſhe died young: Antigone, 
with her elder ſiſter, from their very infancy, were placed under a 
grandmother's care. The good old gentlewoman trained them up 
preciſely in the forms in which ſhe herſelf was educated, when the 
modes of breeding had (it muſt be confeſſed) too much narrownelſs 
and auſterity. She gave them all the good inſtructions ine had re- 
ceived from her anceſtors, and would ſcarcely ever ſuffer them to 
be out of her fight. She ſaw the eldeſt well married at five and 
twenty, and ſettled in a courſe of virtue and religion: ſhe found her 


| Zeal and pious care attended with ſucceſs in ſeveral of her poſterity, 
and ſhe departed this life in peace. | 


But unhappy Antigone took a different turn: ſhe was let looſe 

into the world with all her poſſeſſions and powers in her own hand; 

and falling into vain company, ſhe got ſuch a taſte of unbounded 
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liberty and modith vices, that ſhe could never refle&t upon the me- 
thod of her own, education without angry remarks or - ridicule, 
When ſhe came to have children of her own, ſhe ſtill retained the 
reſentment which ſhe had conceived at the conduct of her grand- 
mother, and therefore ſhe reſolved that her daughters ſhould be bred 


up in the other extreme. 


In my younger times (ſaid ſhe) we were kept hard to the 18 


of the needle, and ſpent fix hours a-day at it, as though I were to get 
my bread by my finger ends; but a little of that buſineſs thall ſerve 
theſe children, for their father has left them good fortunes of their 
own. | 

* We were not {ſuffered to read any thing but the bible and ſer- 
mon- books; but I fhall teach mine politer leſſons out of plays and 
romances, that they may be acquainted with the world betimes. 

My eldeſt fitter was ſcarcely ever allowed to ſpeak in company 
till ſhe was married, and it was a tireſome length of years before 
that day came, s 
and not heard : but I hope my little daughters will not be dumb. 

We were always confined to dwell at home, unleſs ſome ex- 
traordinary occaſion called us abroad, perhaps once in a month, or 
twice in a ſummer. We were taught to play the good houſewife 
in the kitchen and the paſtry, and were well loltrudted in the con- 
duct of the broom aud duſter; but we knew nothing of the mode of 
the court, and the diverſions of the town. I ſhould be aſha ed to 
ſee theſe young creatures that are under my care, ſo auk ward in 
company at fourteen, as I was at four and twenty.” 

And thus Antigone brought, up her young family of daughters 
agreeable to her own looſe notions; for ſhe had formed her (enti- 
ments of education merely from the averſion ſhe had conceived to 
the way of her elders, and choſe the very reverſe of their conduct 
tor her rule, becauſe their piety and witdom had a little alloy of 
rigour and ſtiffaels attending it. The young things, under their 


mother's eye, could manage the tea table at ten years old, when 


they could hardly read a chapter in the New Teſtament. At four- 
teen they leared the airs of the world ; they gad abroad at their 
pleaſure, and will hardly ſuffer Antigone to direct them or go. with 
them; they deſpiſe the old woman betimes, for they can viſit with- 
out her attendance, and prattle abundantly without her pumping 
She led or ſent them to the playhouſe twice or thrice a wee 
where. a great part of their natural modeſty is worn off and fot- 
gotten, : madeſty, the guard of ujeful virtue they can talk love ſtories 
out of Cleopatra: they are well practiſed already in the arts of 
ſcandal, and for want of better furniture of mind, emptineſs, and 
impertinence, ribands and faſhions, gay gentlemen and wanton 
ſons, ever dwell upon their tongues. They have been taught fo 
little to let a guard upon themſelves, that thzie. virtue is much ſuſ- 
peed. But (be that as it will) they are feized and married before 
ſixteen, being tempted away to bind themſelves for life, to a laced 
coat and a fathionable wig. Thus children ſet up at once to govern 
a family; but ſo ignorant in all thoſe concerns, that, from the garret 
to the kitchen, the whole bande e ruled by the humour of 
the ſervants, becauſe the young miſtreſs Kaos not how io inſtruct 
or cortect them. There is neither religion nor prudence among 
them, at home or abroad. Thus they make haſte to ruin and 
miſery in this world, without thought or hope of the world to come 
and the heaven or the hell that a wait us there. Antigone ſees her 


The old proverb ran thus, That @ maiden muſt be ſeen, 
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own miſtake too late; and though ſhe has not ſo juſt a ſenſe and 
horror of their looſe and profane life as would become her years, 
yet ſhe is vexed to ſee herſelf neglected ſo ſoon, and ſcorned by her 
own children; but ſhe confefles, with a figh, that ſhe has led them 
the way, by laughing ſo often at her good old grandmother. 

How much wiſer is Phronifla in the education that ſhe gives her 
daughters, who maintains a happy. medium between the ſeverity of: 
the laſt age, and the wild licence of: this! She manages her con- 
duct towards them with ſuch an admirable felicity, that though 
ſhe confines them within the ſacred limits of virtue and religion, 
yet they have not a with beyond the liberties. which they daily 


enjoy. 

Phroniſla, when her daughters were little children, uſed to ſpend 
ſome hours daily in the nut ſury, and taught the young creatures to 
recite many a pretty paſſage out of the bible, before they were ca- 
pable of reading it Wen yet at ſix years old they read the 
ſcriptures wita eaſe, and then they rejoiced to find the ſame ſtories 
in Geneſis and inthe goipels which their mother had taught them 
before. As their years advanced, they were admitted into the beit 
converſation, and had ſuch books put into their hands, as might 
acquaint them with the rules of prudence and piety in an eaſy and 
familiar way: the reading the lives of eminent perſons who were 
examples of this kind, was one of the daily methods the uſed, at 
once to inſtruct and entertain them. By ſuch means, and others: 
which ſhe wiſely adapted to their advancing age, they had all the- 
knowledge beſtowed upon them that could be ſuppoſed proper for 
women, and thas:molghe render their character honourable and 
uſeful in the world. | 

As for plays and romances, they were ever bred up in a juſt 
apprehenſion of the danger and miſchiet;of them: Collier's View! 
of the Stage was early put into their cloſets, that they may learn 
there the hideous immorality and profaneneſs of the Engliſh come- 
dies; and by the way, he forbids us to hope from our tragical: 
poets a much ſafer entertainment. There they might read- 
enough to forbid their attendances on the playhouſe, and ſee the 
poiſon expoſed, without danger of the infection. The fervants 
that waited on them, and the books that were left within their: 
reach, were ſuch as never corrupted their minds with impure words: 
or images. 

Long has Phronifla known that domeſtic virtues are the buſineſs 
and the honour of her ſex. Nature and hiſtory agree to aſſure her, 
that the conduct of the hnuſehold.is committed lo the women, and the pre- 
cepis and examples of ſcripture confirm it. She educated herdaugh- 
ters therefore in conſtant acquaintance with all family affairs, and 
they knew betimes what belonged to the proviſions of the table, and 
the furniture ot every room. Though her circumſtances. were 
confiderable in the world, yet, by her own example, ſhe made her 
children know, that a frequent viſit to the kitchen was not beneath 
their ſtate, nor the common menial affairs too mean for their no- 
tice; that they might be able hereafter to manage their own houſe, 
and not be ditected, imputed upon, and perhaps ridiculed by their 


_owni1ervants; 


They were initiated early in the ſcience of the needle, and were 
bred up ſkilful in all the plain and flowery arts of it; but it was 
ne ver made a taſk nor a tuib to them, nur did they waſte their hours 
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in theſe nice and tedious works, which coſt our female anceftors 
ſeven years of their lite, and ſtitches without number. To render 
this exerciſe pleaſant, one of them always entertained the com- 
pany with ſome uſeful author, while the reſt were at work; every 
one had freedom and encuuragement to ſtart what queſtion ſhe 
pleaſed, and to make any remarks on the prefeat ſubject; that 
reading, working and converſation, might fill up the hour with 
variety and delight. Thus while their hands were making gar. 
ments for themſelves or for the poor, their minds were enriched 
with treaſures of haman and divine knowledge. 45 
At proper ſeaſons the young ladies were inſtructed in the gayer 
accompliſhments of their age: but they were taught to eſteem the 
ſong and the dance, ſome of their meaneit talents, becauſe they 
are often forgotten in advanced years, and add but little to the 
virtue, the honour, or the happinels of life. | 
Phroniila herſelf was ſprightly and active, and ſhe abhorred a 
flothful and lazy humour; therefore ſhe conſtantly found out ſome 
inviting and agreeable employment for her daughters, that they 
might Face idleneſs as a miſchievous vice, and be trained up to an 
active and uſeful life. Yet the perpetually inſinuated the ſuperior 
delights of the cloſet, and tempted them by all divine methods 
to the ſove of devout retirement. Whenſoever ſhe ſeemed to dil- 
tinguiſh them by any peculiar favours, it was generally upon ſome 
new indication of early picty, or ſome young practice of ſelf-denying 
virtue. | | 
They were taught to receive viſits in form, agreeable to the age ; 
and though they knew the modes of dreſs ſufficiently to ſecure 
them from any thing aukward or unfaſhionable, yet their minds 
were ſo well furniſhed with richer variety, that they had no need to 
run to thoſe poor and trivial topics, to exclude filence and dulneſs 
from the drawing-room. They would not give ſuch an affront to 
the underſtandings of the ladies their viſitants, as to treat them with 
ſuch meanneſs and impertinence ; therefore all this fort of con- 
verſation was reſerved, almoſt entirely, for the minutes appointed 
to the milliner and the tire-woman. | 1 
Here I muſt publiſh it to their honour, to provoke the ſex to imi- 
tation, that though they comported with the faſhion in all their 
ornaments, ſo far as the faſhion was modeſt, and could approve 
itſelf to reaſon or religion, yet Phroniſſa would not ſuffer their 
younger judgments ſo far to be impoſed on by cuſtom, as that the 
mode ſhould be entirely the meaſure of all decency to them. She 
knew there is ſuch a thing as natural harmony and agreeableneſs; 
in the beauties of colour and figure her delicacy of taſte was ex- 
uifite ; and where the mode run counter to nature, though ſhe 
indulged her daughters to follow it in ſome innocent la ces, 
becauſe ſhe loved not to be remarkably ſingular in things of indi- 
ference, yet ſhe took care always to teach them to diſtinguiſh 
y folly and affected extravagance from natural decencies, both 
in furniture and in dreſs: Their rank in the world was eminent, 
but they never appeared the firſt, nor the higheſt in any new-fangle 
forms of attire. By her wile examples — inſtructions ſhe had 
ſo formed their minds, as to be able to ſee garmients more gaudy, 
and even more modiſh than their own, without envy or withes. 
They could bear to find a trimming ſet on a little awry, or the 
plait of a garment ill diſpoſed, without making the whole houſe 
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and the day uneaſy, and the ſun and heavens ſmile upon them in 
vain. 
Phroniſſa taught them the happy art of managing a viſit with 
ſome uſeful improvement of the hour, and without offence. If a 
word of ſcandal occurred in company, it was foon diverted or' ſup- 
reſicd. The chiidren were charged to ſpeak well of their neigh» 
wr as far as truth would admit, and to be ſilent as to any thing 
further : but when the poor or the deformed were mentioned in 
diſcourſe, the aged, the lame, or the blind, thoſe objects were 
handled with the utmoſt tenderneſs; nothing could diſpleaſe 
Phroniſſa more than to hear a jeſt throw upon natural infirmities : 
the thought there was ſomething ſucred in miſery, and it was not to be 
touched with a rude hand. All reproach and ſatire of this kind was for 
ever baniſhed where ſhe came ; and if eyer raillery was indulged, 
vice and wilful folly were the conſtant ſubjetts of it. 

Perſons of diſtinguiſhed charaRers ſhe always diſtinguiſhed in 
her reſpect, and trained up her family to pay the ſame civilities. 
Whenſoever the named her own parents it was with high venera- 
tion and love, and thereby the naturally led her children to give 
due honour to all their ſuperior relatives. | 

Though it is the faſhion of the age to laugh at the prieſthood 
in all forms, and to teach every boy to ſcoff at a miniſter, Phronifla 
paid double honours to them wholaboured in the word and dodtr ine, where their 
perſonal behaviour upheld the dignity of their office ; for ſhe was 
perſuaded Saint Paul was a better director than the gay gentlemen 
of the mode; 1 Tim. v. 17. Beſides ſhe wiſely conſidered that a 
contempt of their perſons would neceſſarily bring with it a contempt 


of all their miniſtrations ; and then ſhe might carry her daugh- 


ters to the church as much as ſhe pleaſed, but preaching and 
praying, and all ſacred things, would grow deſpicable and ufelelſs 
when they had firſt learned to make a jeſt of the preacher. 

But are theſe young ladies always confined at home ? Are they 
never ſuffered to ſee the world? Yes, and ſometimes without the 
guard of a mother too; though Phroniſſa is ſo well beloved by her 
Children, that they would very ſeldom chooſe to go without her. 
Their fouls are inlaid betimes with the principles of virtue and pru- 
dence ; theſe are their conſtant guard; nor do they ever with to 
make a viſit where their mother has reaſon to ſuſpect their ſafety. 

They have freedom given them in all the common affairs of life 
to chooſe for themſelves, but they take pleaſure, for the moſt part, 
in referring the choice back again to their elders. Phroniſſa has 
managed the reſtraint of their younger years with ſo much reaſon 
and love, that they have ſeemed al} their lives to know nothing but 
liberty ; an admonition of their parents meets with cheerful com- 
pliance, and is never debated. A wiſh or defire has the ſame 


Power over them now, as a command had in their infancy and 


childhood; for the command was ever drefled in the ſofteſt lan- 
guage of authority, an1 this made every act of obedience a delight, 
till it became an habitual pleaſure. 

In ſhort, they have been educated with ſuch diſeretion, tender- 
neſs and piety, as have laid a foundation to make them happy and 
uſeful in the riſing age: their parents with pleaſure view the grow- 
ing proſped, and return daily thanks to Almighty God, whoſe 
bleſſing has attended their watchful — — has thus far an- 


ſwered their moſt fervent devotions. 


TO MY LEARNED FRIEND MR. JOHN E4MES, 
Fellow of the Reyal Society, 


Dax Sin, 


Ir would be mere trifling to as any thing to you of the excellency and great ad. 
vantage oi thoſe /c:2nees, whoſe firtt rudiments I have here drawn up. Your large 
acquaintance with theſe matters hath given you a juft roliſh of the pleaſure of them, 

and well informed you of their ſolid uſe. But, perhaps, it is neceſſary to excuſe myſelf 
to the world, it I publiſh ſome of the fruits of my f mer studies on ſuch ſubjects as 
theſe. 1 would therefore willingly have the unle+rned part of mankind apprized of 
the acceffity and general uſe of this ſort of erage ; and that not only to civil, but 

to ſacred purpoſes. 


If you, Sir, would pleaſe to take upon you this ſervice, you woeld make it ap- 
pear with rich advantage how far the knowledge of things human and divine ate 
influenced and improved by theſe ſtudies, 


You can telt the world, that it is the know ledge of this olebs of carth on which we 
tread, and of thoſe keaven/y bodies which ſeem to roll around us, that hath been 
wrought up into theſe two kindred ſciences, geography and afiron:my. And there is 
not a ſon or daughter of Adam but has ſome. concern in both of them, though they 
may not know it in a learned way. 


This earth is given us for a habitation : It is the place of preſent reſidence for all 
our {cilow-moertals; Nor is it poſſible that there ſhould be any commerce main- 
tained with thofe who dwell at a diſtance, without fome acquaintance with the dif- 
ferent tracts of land, and the rivers or ſeas that divide the regions of the earth, 


The heavenly bodies, which are high over our heads, meaſure out our days and years, 
our /i/e and time, by their various revolutions. Now fe and time are ſome of the 
deareſt things we liave, and it is of important concern to diſlinguiſh the leurs as they 
paſs away, that proper ſeaſons may be Choſen and adapted for every buſineſs. 


You know, Sit, that thoſe neceſſary and uſcſul inſlruments, clocks, watches and 
dials, owe their origin to the obſervations of the heavens: The computation of 


months and years had been for ever impracticable without ſome careful notice of the 
various fituations and appearances of thoſe ſhining worlds above us. 


I ſhall he told, perhaps, that theſe are not my ſpeciat province. It is the know» 
ledge of God, the advancement of religion, 'and converſe with the ſcriptures, are 
the peculiar ſtudies which Providence has aſſigned me. I know it, and I adore the 
divine favour. But I am free and zealous to declare, that without commencing ſome 
acquaimance with theſe mathematical ſciences, I could never arrive at ſo clear a 
conception of many things delivered in the ſcriptures; nor could I raiſe my ideas of 
God the Creator to fo high a pitch: And I am well affured that many of the ſacred 
function will join with me and ſupport this aſſertion from their own experience. 


If we look Jown to the earth, it is the theatre on which all the grand affairs ie - 
corded in the bible have been tranſacted. How is it poſſible that we ſhould trace 
tac wanderings of Abraham that great patriarch, and the various toils and travels of 
Jacob, and the ſeed of Iiſtael in ſucceſſive ages, without ſome £*0gra/thical knowledge 
of thoſe countrics? How can our meditations follow the bl://zd Apfles in their labo- 
rious jountes through Europe and fa, their voyages, their perils, their ſhipwrecks, 
and the ſatigues they endurcy for the ſake of the goſpel z unleſs we are inſtructed by 


mah: and cab cs, wherein thoſe regions are copicd ont in a narrow compaſs, and ex- 
hibited in one view to the eye? 


If we look upwards with David to the worlds above us, we confider the heavens a1 
the wank of the finger of God, and the moon and the flars which he Aut ordained. * What 
amazing g'ories diſcover themſelves to our fight: What wonders of wiſdom are 
ſeen in the exact re gdlariy of their revolutions? Nor was there ever any thing that 
has contributed to enlarge my apprehenſions of the immenſe power of God, the mag- 
nificence of his creation, and his own traoſcendent grandeur, ſo much as that little 
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portion of aſronomy which I have been able to attain. And I wonld not only recom- 
mend it to young fludents for the ſame purpoſes, but I would perſuade, all mankind (if it 
were poſſible) to gain ſome degrees of acquaintance with the vaſtneſs, the diſtances, 
and the motions of the planetary worlds on the ſame accougt, It gives an unknown 
enlargement to the underſtanding, and affords a divine Efitertainment to the ſoul 
and its better powers. With what pleaſure and rich profit would men ſurvey thoſe 
atoniſhing ſiaces in which the planets revolve, the hugeneſs of their but, and the 
almoſt incredible ſwiftneſs of their motions? And yet all theſe governed and ad- 
juſted by ſuch unerring rules, that they never miſtake their way, nor loſe a minute of 
their time, nor change their appointed circuits in ſeveral thouſands »{years! When 
we muſe on theſe things we may loſe ourſelves in holy wonder, and cry out with the 
Pſalmiſt, Lord what is man that thou art mindful of him, and the ſon of man that thou 
fhouldeft viſit bim? 5 

It was chiefly in the younger part of my life indeed that theſe ſtudies were my 
entertainment zfand being defired both at that time, as well as ſince, upon ſome oc - 
caſions, to lead ſome young friends into the knowledge of the firſt principles of 
gray and aſtronamy, I found no treatiſe on thoſe ſubjects written in ſo very plain 
and comprehenſive a manner as to anſwer my wiſhes: Upon this account I drew 
up the following papers, and ſet every thing in that light in which it appeared moſt 
obvious and eaſy to me. | 


I have joined the general fart of theſe two ſciences together: What belongs 
particularly to each of them is caſt into diſtinct ſections. And I wiſh, Sir, you would 
preſent the world with the ſpecial gart of aftronomy dra wn up for the uſe of learners in 
the moſt plain and eaſy method, to render this work more complete. 


Moft of the authors, which I peraſed in thoſe days when I wrote many parts of 
this book, were of older date: And therefore the calculations and numbers which I 
borrowed from their ron tables, cannot be ſo exact as thoſe with which ſome 
later writers have furniſhed us: For this reaſon the account of the ſun's pace in the 
ecliptick, the declination and right aſcenſion of the ſun and the far: in ſome parts of the 
book, eſpecially in the ſolution of ſome of the problems in the 20th tection, may 
perhaps need a little correction; though I hope the thegrems will appear true in 
the ſpeculation, and the problems ſo regular and ſucceſsful in the practice as is 
ſufficient tor a learner. However, to apply ſome remedy to this inconvenience, 


there are added at the end of the book ſome later tables, which are formed according 


to the celebrated Mr. Flamſtead's obſervations. 


I have exhibited near forty frob/ems to be practiſed on the globe, and thirty-five 
more of various kinds, to be performed by manual operation with the aid of fome 
geometrical practices. Theſe were very ſenſible allurements to my younger en- 
quiries into theſe ſubjects, and I hope they may attain the ſame effect upon ſome of 


my readers. 


It was my opinion that it would be a very delightful way of learning the de&rine 
and vſ-s of the ſphere, to have them explained by a variety of figures or diagrams; this 
is certainly much wanting in moft authors that I have peruſed. I have therefore 
drawn thirty figures with my own hand, in order to render the deſcription of every 
thing more intelligible. | | 

have endeavoured to entertain younger minds, and entice them to theſe ſtudies, 
dy all thoſe eaſy and agreeable operations relating both to the earth and the heavens, 
which probabl y may tempt them on to the higher ſpeculations of the great Sir Iſaac 
Newton and his followers on this ſubject. | 7 

Yet there ſhould be a due limit ſet to theſe enquiries too, according to the diffe- 
rent employments of life to which we are called: For it is pↄſſible a genius of active 
curioſity may waſte too many hours in the more abftruſe parts of their ſubjects which 
God and his counry demand to be applied to the ſtudies of the /aw, At, or divis 
nity; to merchandize or mechanical operations. | 

If Thad followed the conduct of mere inclination, perhaps I ſhould have laid out 
more of my ſerene hours in ſpeculations which are fo illuring: And then indeed I 
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might have performed what I have here attempted in a manner more anſwerable ty 
my defign, and left leſs for the critics to cenſue, and my friends to forgive. But 
ſuch as it is, I put it entirely, Sir, into your hands to review and. alter whatfoever 
you pleaſe, and make iffaniſwerable to that idea which I have formed of your ſkill. 
Then if you ſhall think ft to preſent it to the world, I perſuade myſelf I ſhall not be 
utterly difappointed in the views I had in putting theſe papers together, many of 
which have lain by me in filence above twenty years. 


Farewel, Dear Sir, and forgive the trouble that you have partly devolved on your 
ſelt by the too favourable opinion you have conceived both of theſe ſheets and of 
the writer of them, who takes a pleaſure to tell the world that he is, with great 
fiacerity, | 


Her, Your most obedient Servant, | 
FE WATTS, 


Theobalds in Hertfordshire, 
June 11, 1725. 


— 


TO THE READER. 


I THINK myſelf obliged, in juftice to the ingenious author as well as the public, 
to aſſure them that the alterations I have ventured to make in the reviſal of this 
work, are but few and ſmall. The ſame perſpicuity of thought and eaſe of expreſ- 
fron which diſtinguiſh his other works running through the whole of this, I don't 
queſtion but the world will meet with equal pleaſure and ſatisfaRtion in tlie 


peruſal. | 
August 20, 1725. | JOIN EAMES, 
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THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 


oF 


GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 


SECTION I, 


Of the Spheres or Globes of the Heaven and Earth, 


Tu ERE is nothing gives us a more eaſy or ſpeedy acquaintance 
with the earth and the viſible heavens than the repreſentation of them 
on a globe or ſphere ; becauſe hereby we have the moſt natural image 


. 


of them ſet before our eyes. E 
The terreſtrial globe repreſents the earth with its ſeveral lands, ſeas, 


rivers, iſlands, &c. The celeſtial ſphere or globe repreſents the heavens. 


and ſtars. . : 
Several points and circles are either marked or deſcribed on theſe 


ſpheres or globes, or are re reſented by the braſs and wooden work 
about them, to exhibit the places and the motions of the ſun, moon, 
or ſtars, the tuation of the ſeveral parts of the earth, together with 


the relation that all theſe bear to each other. 


The earthly globe, with the lines and /igns and points that are uſually 
marked upon it, is ſufficient to inform the reader of almoſt every 
thing that I ſhall mention here, even with regard to the heavens, the 


ſun and the planets ; unleſs he has a mind to be particularly acquaint- 


ed with the fixed fars, and the ſeveral uſes of them: then indeed a 
celefial globe is moſt convenient to be added to it. 
Note 1ſt, Half the globe is called a hemiſphere; and thus the whole 


globe or ſphere of the heavens, or of the earth, may be repreſented. 


on a flat or plane in tte hemiſpheres, as in the common maps of the 
earth, or in draughts or deſcriptions of the heavens and ſtars. 

Becauſe globes are not always at hand, the ſeveral points and 
circles, together with their properties, ſhall be 1o deſcribed in this 
diſcourſe as to lead the reader into ſome general and imperfe& 
knowledge of theſe things (as far as it may be done by a map of the 
world, which is nothing elſe but @ repreſentation of the globe of earth and 
waters on two flat or plain furfuces ;) or at leaſt I ihall fo expreſs theſe 


matters, that a map will athit him to keep them in remembrance, - 


if he has been firſt a little acquainted with the globe itſelf. 


* 


2d, Though the lateſt and beſt aſtronomers have found that the 


ſun is fixt in or near the centre of our world, and that the earth 
moves round its own axis once in twenty-four hours with a circu- 
lar motion, and round the ſun once in a year with a progreſſive motion; 
yet to make theſe things more eaſy and intelligible to thoſe that are 
unikilful, we ſhall here ſuppoſe the ſun to move round the earth, 


both with a daily and yearly motion, as it appears to our ſenſes ; 


(riz,) daily going round the earth, and yet every day changing its 


place a little in the heavens, till in a year's time it returns to the | 


lame place again, 


E 


3 
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SECT. 11.—Of the greater Circles. 


THE greater circles are ſuch as divide the globe into two equal parts, 
and are thefe four; (viz.) the horizon, the meridian, the equator 
and the ecliptick. | 

I. The horizon is a broad flat circle, or the wooden frame in 
which the globe ſtands. Its upper edge divides the globe into the 
upper and lower balves or keniypheres, and repreſents the line or 
circle which divides between the upper and the lower parts of the 
earth and heavens, and which is called the horizon. This circle 
anne bh weng the ring or ſetting of jun or ſtars, and diſtinguiſhes day 
and night. : 

When the fun is in the eaſt part of the horizon, it is ring. When 
in the weſt part, it is ſetting. When it is above the horzzon, it is 
day: When below it is nig. | 5 

Yet till the ſun be 18 degrees below the horizon it is uſually 
called tifight; becauſe the ſun-beams ſhooting upward are re- 
fle&ed down to us by the atmoſphere after fu fel or before 
ſun-riſe: And it is upon this account that in our horizon at 


London, there is no perfect night in the very middle of ſummer for 


two months together, becauſe the ſun is not 18 degrees below the 
horizon. | | 

_ Fhe korizon is diſtinguiſhed into the fenſeble and the rational, 
See Fig. 1. | 


The /enfible horizon ſuppoſes the ſpectator placed on s the ſurface 


of the earth or water, and it reaches as far as the eye ean ſee. But 
the rational or true horizon ſuppoſes the ſpeRator placed in the 
centre of the earth c, and thus divides: the globes both of the heavens 
and the earth into halves. | 

Suppole in Figure 1. the circle sd pe is the earth, ub hu sg the 
heavens, b6sg the line making the ſenſible horizon, kh r the la- 
tional horizon. | 
Ihe jenjible horizon on the earth or ſea includes a8, and it reaches 


hett a very few miles; for if a man of ſix feet high ſtood on a laige 


lain, or on the ſurface of the ſea, ats, he could not fee the ſca 
itſelf, or the land, further than three miles round. 
Thus it appears that the jenjible horizon on the earth or ſea, 460, 


differs very much from the extent of the real or rational horizon 


dse. But as to the heavens where the fixt ſtars are, the jenfible 
horizon bu g ſcarce differs at all from the rational horizon hur: For 
the eye placed in the cenire of the earth c, or on the ſurface of 1 5, 


would find no evident difference in the horizon of the fixt ſtars, 


becauſe they are at fo immenſe a diſtance, that in compariſon thereof 
half the diameter of the earth, that is c or ger the diſtance between 


the ſurface and the centre is of no conſideration. | 


But Jet it be obſerved here, that the planets are much nearer to 
the earth than the „irt fears are: And therefore half the diameter 
of the earth, that is, cor ger is of {ome conſideration in the ho- 
rizon of the planets. | 
lt may not therefore be improper to note in this place, that 1 5 
poſe a planet to he at g, if the eye of the ſpectator were on tbe 
ſurface of the eartb ats, he would behold it as level with the 
horizon : But if his eye were at the centre of the earth at e, he wou! 


behold it raiſed ſeveral degrees or minutes above the horizon, even 


the quantity of the angle ger, or (which is all one) s ge. 
Now the difference between the place where a planet appears t03 


- 


is 
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ſpectator, placed on the centre of the earth, and to a ſpeRator 
placed on the flerface, is called the parallax of that planet at that 


ts, time; and therefore the difference between thoſe two places g and 
tor , or rather the quantity of the angle ger, or sg e, is called its 
horizontal parallax. And this is of great ule to 21 0 the real diſtan- 
in ces, and conſequently the real magnitudes of the ſeveral plancts. 
he But this doctrine of paralluxes belongs rather to the ſecond or jpecial 
or part of aflronomy. | | g : f 
he II. The merid:an is a great brazen circle in which the globe moves; 
le it crofles the horizon at right angles, and divides the globe into the 
ay ſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres. It repreſents that line or circle in 
g the heaven which paſſes juſt over our head, and cutting the horizon 
en | in the north and south points of it, comes juſt under our feet on the 
is oppoſite fide of the globe. | | 
This circle ſhews when the ſun or ſtars are juſt at north or ſouth 
ly and determines nom or midnight.” 24648 
e- When the ſun is on the meridian and above the horizon to us in 
re Great Britain, it is juſt in the /outh, and it is noon, When it is on 
at the meridian and under the horizon, it is juſt in the north, and it is 
Or midnight. | | . . 
he Vote, Whenſoever we move on the earth, whether eaf, weſt, 
| north, or ſouth, we change our horizon both enfble and rationul; for 
al, every motion or change of place gives us a hemiſphere of ** or 
heaven over our head a little different from what it was; and we 
ce can {ee leſs on one ſide of the globe of the earth and more on the 
ut other tide. N 7 
he Whenſoever we move toward the eaſt or weſt we change our 
n meridian: But we do not change our meridian if we move directiy 
to the north 07 ſouth. 3 L 
he Upon this account the horizon and meridian are called changeable 
a- circles, and the globe is made moveable within theſe circles to 
repreſent this changeableneſs, whereby every place on the earth 
es may be brought under its proper meridian, and be ſurrounded with 
ce its proper horizon. 
ca III. The equator or equinoctial line eroſſes the mer:dian at right 
angles, and divides the globe into the northern and ſouthern hemit- 
0, pheres ; and diſtinguiſhes the ſun's yearly path into the unn er and 
n winter half- years. It repreſents in the heavens. that very line or 
ble circle which is the path ot the ſun in thoſe two days in ring and au- 
or tum when the days and nights are of equal length, | 
5. Among all the circles of the globe this is ſometimes eminently 
ſh 2 the line; and paſſing over it at fea is called by 1ailors croffing 
0 le line, | | ; a f - 
en Note, The ſun, moon and ſtars, with all the frame of the heavens, 
| are ſuppoſed to be whirled round from eaſt to weft every twenty- 
to four hours upon the axis of the equator, or (which is all one) in 
er their ſeveral paths parallel to the equator.” This is called their 
0- diurnal or daily motion. St | | | 
IV. The ecliptick line is the ſun's annual or yearly path, cutting 
# the equinoctial in two oppoſtte points obliquely at the angles of 
e 232 degrees. On it are figured the marks of the 12 ſigns through 
ne WW which the ſun paſſes, (vi:) Aries the Ram F, Taurus, the Bull 8, 
Id Gemini the Twins II, Cancer the Crab S, Leo the Lion M, Virgo th 
en Virgin M, Libra the Balance , Scorpio the Scorpion H. Sagittarius 


the Archer 7, Capricornus the Sea-Goat us the Waterer 
„ ria en enn 
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Theſe ſigns are certain con/el/atzons or numbers of ſtars which are 
reduced by the fancy of men for diſtinftion fake into the form of 
twelve animals, and for the uſe of the Englith reader may be de. 
{cribed thus. . 


The Ram, the Bull, the heaventy Twins, 
Aud next the Crab, the Lion ines, 
The Virgin, and ke Scales. | 
_ The Scorpion, Archer, and Sea-Goat, 
Ie Man that kelds the Water-pot, 
Arid Fiſh tit glittering Tails, 


Among theſe ſigns, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, are 
Called northern. But [tbra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, 
Piero, are fouthren. Capricorn, Aquarius, Pijces, Aries, Taurus, Gemini 
are ajcending ſigns, becauſe they ſtand in ſucceſſion northward, or 
riſing gradually higher in our European hemijphere : But Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, are deſcending ſigns, for their ſucceſ- 
ſion tends lower toward our horizon, or rather toward the ſouthren 
hemiſphere. 

Each of theſe figns has 30 degrees of the ecliptick allotted to it. 
The ſun or any planet is ſaid to be in fuch a ſign when he is between 
our eye and that ſign, or when he appears in that part of the hea- 
vens where thoſe ſtars are of which-the ſign is compoſed. 

It it be enquired, huw we can know the place of the ſun among 
the ſtars, fince all the ſtars near it are loſt in the ſun-beams ? It is 
an{wered, that we can ſee plainly what conſtellation or what ſtars are 
upon the meridian at midnight, and we know the ſtars which are ex- 
actly oppoſite to them, and theſe muit be upon the meridian (very 
nearly) the ſame day at non; and thereby we know that the ſun 
at noon is in the midſt of them. So that when you have a globe at 
hand on which the ſtars are delineated, you find on what degree of 
any ſign the ſun is in on a given day, and ſee the ſtars around it. 
The ſun is reckened to go through almoſt one ſign every non 
or 30 days, and thus to finith the year in 365 days 5 hours and 49 

minutes, i. e. near 6 hours: So that the ſun may be ſuppoled to 
move ſlowly as a ſnail through almoſt one degree of the ecliptic: 
line every day from the weſt to the ca, while it is whirled round toge- 
ther with the whole frame of the heavens from eaſt to weſt, in a line 
parallel to the equator in the time of 24 hours. | 

Note, We vulgarly call the /un's diurnal or daily path a parallel to the 
equator, though properly it is a hir line, which the ſun is ever 
mAIEg all the year long, gaining one degree on the ecliptick 

ally. | 

JS fi what has been now ſaid it appears plainly, that the equinoc- 
tial line, or equator itſelf, is the diurnal path of the ſun about the 20th 
or 21it of March and the 23d of September, which are the two oppo- 
ſite points where the eclip/ick, or yearly path of the fun, cuts the 

ator. And theſe two days are called the equinoctial days, when 
the ſun riſes and ſets at fix o'clock all the world over, (i. e. where it 
riſes and ſets at all that day :) and the day and night are every where 
of equal length: and indeed this is the true reaſon why this line 1 
called the equator or the cquinoctiul. 

It may not be jmproper in this place to remark that thoſe 5 hours 
and 49 minutes, which the us annual revolution requires above 365 

days, will in 4 years time amount to near a whole day: 1 herefore 
every fourth year has 356 days in it, and is called the Zeap-year. Note, 


The ſuper-added day in that year is the 29th of February in Grew: 
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Fritain. It may be farther remarked alſo, that the odd 11 minutes 
which in this account are wanting yearly to make up a complete day 
of 24 hours, are accounted for in the new /tyle by leaving out a whole 
day once in 133 or 134 years.“ And it is the neglect of accounting 
for theſe odd minutes in the old Hie above a thouſand years back- 
wards, that has made the differenee between the old , and the 
new to be at preſent elexen days. | 

Note, The zodiack is fancied as a broad belt ſpreading about 7 or 
8 degrees on each ſide of the ecliptick, ſo wide as to contain moſt of 
thoſe ſtars that make up the 12 conſtellations or ſigns. The inner 
edge of the wooden horizon is divided into 360 degrees, or 12 times 30, 
allowing 30 degrees to every ſign or conſtelſation, the figures of 
which ae uſually drawn there. | | 
Ihe neat circle to theſe on the horizon contains an almanack of the 
old ſtyle which begins the year eleven days later; and the next circle 
is an «4/manack of the new %%% which begins ſo much ſooner; and 
theſe ſhew in what ſign the ſun is, and in what degree of that ſign 
he is every day in the year, whether you count by the old ſty le or 
the new. | | 

Note, One fide or edge of the brazen meridian is alſo divided into 
360 degrees or 4 times 90; on the upper ſemicircle whereof the 
numbers uſuaily begin to be counted from the equator both ways 
toward the poles: On the under ſemicircle they begin to be 


counted from the poles both ways toward the equator for ſpecial 


uſes, as will atterward appear. And it ſhould be remembered that 
it is this edge of the braſs circle, which is graduated or divided into 
degrees, that is properly the meridian line. The equator and the 
ecliptick are called unghangeable circles, becauſe whereſoever we travel 
or change our place on the earth theſe circles are {till the ſame. 


SECT. III. -O the Lelſer Circles. 


THE leer circles divide the globe into two unequal parts, and are 
theſe four, all parallel to the equator, (viz.) the two tropics, and the 


two polar circles. 4 
I. The tropic of cancer juſt touches the north part of the ecliptick, 


and deſcribes the ſun's path for the longeſt day in ſummer: It is 


drawn at 234 degrees diſtance from the equator toward the north. 
And it is called the tropic of cancer, becauſe the ſun enters into that 
ſign the 211t of June, the longeſt day in the year. 

II. The tropic of capricorn juſt touches the jouth part of the eclip- 
tick, and deſcribes the ſun's path for the ſhorteſt day in the winter: 
It is drawn at 234 degrees diſtance from the equator toward the 
ſouth, And it is called the tropic of capricorn, becauſe the ſun enters into 
that ſign the 21ſt of December, the ſhorteſt day in the year. Note, 
What I ſpeak of the torte and longeſt days, relates only to us who. 
dwell on the north fide of the globe: Thoſe who dwell on the /outh 


tide have their longeſt day when the ſun is in capricorn, and their 


ſhorteſt in cancer. 


* This was contrived to be done by Pope Gregory in the year 1582, in this man- 
ner. Since three times 133 years make near 400 years, hc ordered the additional 
Gay to be omitted at the end of three centuries ſucceſſively, and to be retaincd at the 
400th year. or 4th-century. But in this reformation of the calendar he looked back 
no tarther than the Council of Nice. This order almoſ all foreign nations obſerved z 
Creat- Britain did not obſerve it till the year 1752, when it was introduced and eftab- 
liſhed by act of parliament, ay : 
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III. and VI. The north and ſouth polar circles are drawn at 92 
degrees of diſtance from each pole, or which is all one, at 90 de. 
grees diſtance from the contrary tropic; becauſe the inhabitants 
under the polar circles juſt loſe the ſun under the horizon one whole 
day at their midwuinter, or when it is in the utmoſt part of the con. 
trary fide of the ecliptick ; and they keep it one whole day or 24 
hours above their horizon at their mdjummer, or when it is in the 

_ neareſt part of their ſide of the echptick. The north polar circle is 
called the ard ict circle, and the ſouth is the antardick. + 
Here I might mention the fire zones by which the ancients divided 
the earth, for they are a ſort of broad circles : But perbaps theſe 
may be as well referred to the following part of this book. 


SECT, IV.—Of the Points, 


THE moſt remarkable points in the heavens are theſe twelve ot 
fourteen. 

I, and II, are the two poles of the earth or heavens, (viz.) the 
north and the h wich are ever ftedfaſt, and round which the 
earth or the heavens are ſuppoſed to turn daily as the globe does 
upon theſe iron poles. Thete are alſo the poles of the equator, for 
they are at 90 degrees diſtance from it. From one of theſe poles to 
the other a ſuppoſed line runs through the centre of the globe of 
earth and heavens, and is called the aris or are of the world. 

HI, and IV, are the zenith, or point juſt over our head; and the 
nader or the point juſt under our feet, which may be P roperly cal- 
led the two poles of the horizon, for they are 90 degrees diſtant from it 
every way. | : 

V, VI, VII, and VIII, are the four cardinal points of eaft, weft, 
north and fouth : Thele four points are in the horizon which divide it 
into four equal parts. | | 

Nate, For the uſes of navigation, or failing, each of theſe quarters 
of the heavens, eaf, weſt, north and ſouth, are ſubdivided Anto eight 
points, which are called rhumbs; ſo that there are 32 rhumbs or 
points in the whole, each containing 114 degrees. Theſe are de- 
ſcribed on the utmoſt circle of the wooden horizon. From the 
north towards the eafi theſe points are named north and by cut, norik 
worth-eaft, north-eaft and by north, north-eaſt ; north-eaſt, and hy euf, 
' vaſt-north-eaſt, eaft and by north, vaſt, c. Ihen from the can toward 
the ſouth it proceeds much in the ſame manner. Ihe whole circle 
of 360 degrees divided in this manner is called the marine, s compa, 
by which they count from what point cf the heavens the wind 
blows, and toward what point of the earth they direct their failing, 
which they call feering their courſe, See figure 11. : 

IX, and X, are the two fri/ical points: Theſe are the beginning 
of the figns cancer and capricorn in the ecliptick line, where the 
ecliptick juſt touches thoſe two tropics. Theſe poin s ſhew the ſun's 
place the longeſt and ſhorteſt days, (viz.) the 21ſt of June and the 
21ſt of December. Note, 'Thete two days are called the fummer an. 
winter ſulllices, becauſe the ſun ſeems to ſtand ſtill, i. e. to make the 
length of days neither increaſe nor decreaſe ſenſibly for 20 days 
together. 

I. and XII, are aries and libra, or the two equinottial points, where 
the ecliptick cuts the equator: When the ſun enters into the ſe two 
ſigns, the days and nights are equal all over the world. It entets 
aries in ſpring the 21ſt of March, which is called the vernal equi, 
and libre in Autuma the 25d of September, which is called the autumnal 
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equinor. Theſe four points, (viz.) two equinoctial and two ſolſticial, 
divide the ecliptick into the four quarters of the year. | 
Here let it be noted, that the twelve confellations or ſigns in the 
heavens obtained their names about two thouſand years ago or 
more; and at that time the ſtars that make up aries or the ram, were 
in the place were the ecliptick aſcending cuts the equator ; but now 
the conſtellation aries is moved upward toward the place of cancer 
near thirty degrees; and ſo every conſtellation is moved forward in 
the ecliptick from the weſt toward the eaſt near thirty degrees ; ſo 
that the conſtellation or ſtars that make up the fign piſces are now in 
the place where aries was, or where the ecliptick cuts the equator in 
the ſpring : And the conſtellation virgo is now where libra was, or 
where the ecliptick cuts the equator in autumn. So gemini is in the 
ſummer ſolſtice where cancer was; and ſugittarius in the winter 
ſolſtice where capricorn was : And by this means the ſun is got into 
the equinoxes in piſces and virgo, and is arrived at the ſolſtices in 
gemini and ſugittarius, i. e. when it is among thoſe ſtars. | 
This alteration is called the proceſſion of the equinur, i. e. of the 
equinoctial figns or ſtars, which ſeem to be gone forward, i. e. 
from weſt to eaſt; but ſome call it the retroceſion of the equinox, i. e. 
of the two equinoctial points, which ſeem to be gone backwards, 
i. e. from eaſt to weſt. This comes to paſs by ſome ſmall variation 
of the fituation of the axis of the earth with regard to the axis of the 
ecliptick, round which it moves by a comical motion“, and ad- 
vances 50 ſeconds or almoſt a minute of a degree every year, 
which amounts to one whole degree in 72 years, and will fulfil a 
complete revolution in 25920 years. This period ſome have called 
the platonical year, when ſome of the ancients tancied all things 
ſhould return into the ſame ſtate in which they now are. | 
Yet we call theſe equinoctial and ſolfticral points in the heaven, and 
all the parts of the ecliptick by the ſame ancient names ſtil! jn_aro- 
nomy, and mark them ſtill with the ſame characters viz. F, Bs 
Il, S, Q, &c. though the con/eliations themſelves ſeem to be 
removed 10 much forward. | 
XIII, and XIV. Here it may not be improper in the laſt place 
to mention the poles of the ecliptick which are two other points marked 
generally in the celeſtial globe. | 
lf there were an axis thruſt through the center of the globe juſt at 
right angles with the plane of the ecliptick, its ends or poles would 
be found in the two polar circles. So that a quarter of a circle or 90 
| degrees numbered directly or perpendicularly from the ecliptick 
line ſhew the poles of the ecliptick, and fix theſe two points through 
which the two polar circles are drawn. 77 
[t is uſual alſo in books of this kind to mention two great circles 
called colures, drawn ſometimes on the celeſtial globe through the 
poles of the world, one of which cutting the ecliptick in the two 
. loliticial points is called the /al/icial colure ; the other cutting it in the 
cquinoctial points is called the equinoal colure, but they are not of 
ee ule for any common purpoles or practices that relate to the 
& £100e, | | 
[ think it may not be amiſs before we proceed farther, to let the 


* The axis of the earth is ſuppoſed to be faſtened at its middle in the centre, while 
both ends of it, or each of the poles in this motion deſcribes a circle round each 
pole of the ecliptick, Which is the baſe of the cove. The vertexes of each of theſe 
ones mect in the centre of the earth; and by this motion of the earth, all the fixt 
Bars ſeem io be moved ſrom their former places in circles parrallel to the echptick. 
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ther of the Canary /fands, which is two degres more to the eaſt, 
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learner ſee a repreſentation of all the foregoing circles and points on 
the globe, juſt as they ſtand in our korizon at London, and ſo far as 
they can be repreſented on a flat ſurface, and in ſtrait lines. 

Let the north pole be raiſed above the north part of the Horizon 514 
degrees which are numbered on the brazen meridian, then let the 
globe be placed at ſuch a diſtance as to make the convexity inſen. 
ble, TE appear as a flat or plain ſurface, and let the eye of the 
ſpeRator be juſt evel and oppoſite to c. which repreſents the ef 
point of the horizon: then the globe and the circles on it will appear 
nearly as repreſented in Figure 111. 

The large circle divided by every 5 degrees repreſents the meridian, 
the rent of the larger and the leſſer circles are there named, together 
with the north and /outh poles. 2 is the zenith of London, N the Nadir, 
H the ſouth point of the Horizon, © the north point, c the eaft and wif 
points, s the eummer sulſtice, w the winter jolfiice, a the ecliptict's north 
pole, e the eclipticks ſouth pole. The two equinoctial points are repre- 
ſented by c, ſuppoſing one to be on this hde, the other on the 
oppoſite fide of the globe. | 

If you would have the two colures repreſented here in this figure, 
you muſt ſuppoſe the meridian to be the cal colure, and the axis 
of the world to repreſent the equinedzal colure. 

Note, This repreſentation or projection of the ſphere in ſtrait lines 


is uſually called the analemma. See how to project it or to ere this 


icheme, Sect. XX. Probl. XV. Fig. xxIII. | 
SECT. V. / Longitude and Latitude on the Earthly Globe, and of differei 


Climates. 


THE various parts of the earth and heavens bear various relations 
both to one another, and to theſe ſeveral points and circles, which 
have been deſcribed. EE | 

Firſt, The earth ſhall be conſidered here. 

Every part of the earth is ſuppoſed to have a meridian line paſſing 
over its zenith trom north to ſouth through the poles of the world. I. 
is called the meridian line of that place, becauſe the ſun is on it at 
noon. | 

That meridian line which paſſes through Ferro, one of the Canary 
Hands, has been uſually agreed upon by geographers as a fir}t meri- 
dian, from which the reſt are counted by the number of degrees on 
the equator. Others havg placed their fr# meridian in Tenerrff, ano- 


but all this is matter of choice and cuſtom, not of neceſſity. 

The longitude of « place is its diſtance from the firſt meridian toward the eaſt 
meaſured by the degrees upon the equator. So the longitude of London 1s 

about 20degrees, counting the firſt meridian at Ferro. 

Note, In Engliſi globes or maps ſometimes the longitude is com- 
puted from the meridian of London, in French maps from Paris, &c. for 
it being purely arbitrary where to fix a firſt meridian, mariners and 
map-makers determine this according to their inclination, When 


only the word longitude is mentioned in general, it always means the 


diſtance eaſtward ; but ſometimes we mention the longitude wef- 
ward as well as caftward, i. e. from London, or Iuris, &c. eſpecially in 
maps of particular countries. 

y the meridian circles on a map or globe the eye is directed i 
the true longitude of any place according to the degrees marked on 


the equator : and upon this account the meridians are ſometimes 


called lines of longitude. 
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The latitude of a place is its diſtance from the equator toward the north ur 
puth pole meaſured by the degrees on the meridian. So the latitude of 
London is 51 degrees 32 ininutes, that is, about 514. | 

A place is ſaid to have north latitude or ſouth latitude according as it 
lies toward the north pole or fouth pole in its diſtance from the 
equator. So London has 514 degrees of north latitude. | 

The elevation of the pole in any particular place is the diſtance of the 

e ahove the horizon of that place meaſured by the degrees on the meridian, and 
is exactly equal to the latitude of that place: for the pole of the world 
or of the equator is juſt to far diſtant from the korizon as the zenith of 
the place (which is the pole of the horizon) is diſtant from the 
equator, For which reaſon the latitude of the place or the elevation of 
the pole are uſed e eee, for the ſame thing. | 

The truth of this obſervation, (viz.) that the latitude of the place and 
the poles elevation are equal, may be proved ſeyeral ways; I will men- 
tion but theſe two. See figure 1v. | 

Let H © © be the horizon, 2 the zenith, or the point over London, E Z 
the latitude of London 514, Po the elevation of the north pole above 
the horizon. Now that E z is equal to p © is proved thus. 

Demonftration I. The arch z v added to E z makes a quadrant, 
for the pole is always at 90 degrees diſtance from the equator.) And 
the arch z Þ added top O makes a quadrant, (for the zenith is always 
at 90 degrees diſtance from the horizon.) Now if the arch z Þ added 
either to E z or to Po completes a quadrant, then E E muſt be 
equal to Po. 

Demonſtration II. The latitude E z muſt be the fame with the poles 
elevation p: For * the complement of the latitude, or the heighth 


of the equator above the horizon E A is equal to the complement of 


the pcles elevation pz. I prove it thus: The equator and the pole 
ſtanding at right angles as Ep, they complete a quadrant, or in- 
clude 90 degrees: Ihen if you take the quadrant E c Þ out of the 
ſemicircle, there remains po the elevated pole, and E U the com- 
plement of the latitude, which complete another quadrant. Now 
if the complement of the latitude added to the elevation of the pole, 
will make a quadrant, then the complement of the latitude is equal 
to the complement of the poles elevation, and therefore the lati- 
tude is equal to the poles elevation; for where the complements 
of "yt two arches are equal, the arches themſelves muſt alto be 
equal, | | | 
As every place is ſuppoſed to have its proper meridian or line of 
longitude, 10 every place has its proper line of latitude which is a 
parallel to the equator. By theſe parallels the eye is directed to the 
degree of the latitude of the place marked on the meridian, either on 
globes or maps. i | 

By the longitude and latitude being given you may find where to fix 
any place, or where to find it in any globe or map: For where 
thoſe two ſuppoſed lines (viz.) the line of longitude and. parallel of 
{alitude ctols each other, is the place enquired. So if you leek the 


> 


® Nete, The Complement of any arch or angle under 90 degrees denotes fuch 2 
number of degrees as is ſufficient to make up 90; as the complement of 50 degrees is 
40 degrees, and the complement of 51% is 384 degrees, And fo the complement of the 
fine or tangent of any arch is called the co-/ine or co-tangent: So alſo in Altronomy 
and Geography we uſe the words co-latitude, co-altitude, co-declination, & c. ſorthe com- 

lement of the latitude, altitude, or declination, of which words (here will be more 


equent uſe among the þ roblems, 
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longitude from Ferro, 20 degrees, and the latitude 514 degrees, they 
will thew the point where London ſtands. | 
Thoſe parallels of latitude which are drawn at ſuch diſtances from 
each other near and nearer to the poles, as determine the longeſt 
days and longeſt nights of the inhabitants to be half an hour longer 
or ſhorter, include ſo many diſtinct climates, which are proportionaily 
hotter or colder according to their diſtance from the equator, 
Though it muſt be owned that we generally uſe the word clamate in 
a more indeterminate ſenſe, to ſignify a country lying nearer or farther 
from the equator, and conſequently hotter or colder, without the pre. 
eile idea of its longeſt day being juſt half an hour ſhorter or longer 
than in the next country to 1t. | 
The latitude is never counted beyond 90 degrees, becauſe that is 
the diſtance from the equator to the pole: The longitude ariſes to an 
number of degrees under 360, becauſe it is counted all round the 
lobe. | 
: It you travel never fo far directly towards eaſt or weſt your latitude 
is {till the ſame, but longitude alters. If directly toward north or 
fouth, your longitude is the ſame, but latitude alters. If you go ob- 
liquely, then you change both your longitude and latitude, | 
The latitude of a place, or the elevation of the pole above the horizon 
of that place, regards only the diſtance northward or ſoutirzard, and is 
very eaſy to be determined by the ſun or ſtars with certainty, as 
Set. XX. Prob. VII, and IX. becauſe, when they are upon the 
meridian they keep a regular and known diſtance from the horizon, as 
well as oblerve their certain and regular diſtances from the equator, 
and from the two poles, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter : So that either 


by the ſun or ſtars (when you travel northward or ſouthward) it 


may be found precitely how much your latitude alters. | 
But it is exceeding difficult to determine what is the longitude of 
a place, or the diſtance of any two places from each other eftward 
or weſtward by the fun or ſtars, becauſe they are always moving 
round from caft to weft. 7. 
The longitude of a place has been therefore uſually found out and 


determined by meaſuring the diſtance travelled on the earth or ſea, 


from the w# toward the c, ſuppoſing you know the longitude of 


Sect. VI.—Of Right Aſcenſion, Declination, and Hour Circles. 


HAVING confidered what reſpect the purts of the earth bear to 
theſe artificial lines on the globe, we come, ſecondly, to ſurvey the 
ſeveral relations that the parts of the hearens, the fun or the ſtars, 
bear to theſe ſeveral imaginary points and artificial lines or circles. 

The right aſtenſion of the fun or any ſtar is its distance from that meri- 
dian which paſſes through the point aries, counted toward the east, and mea- 
ſured on the equator ; it is the ſame thing with longitude on the earthly 


the place whence you let out. 


He. | | 

The hour of the ſun or any ſtar is reckoned alſo by the diviſions 
of the equator ; but the hour differs from the right aſcenſion chietly 
in this, (viz.) The right ajcenſion is reckoned from that meridian 
which paſſes through aries ; the hour is reckoned on the earthly 
globe, from that meridian which pafles through the town or cily 
required; or it is reckoned on the heavenly globe from that meridian 
which paſſes through the jur's place in the ecliptick, and which, 
eg it is brought to the brazen meridian, repreſents noon that 

ay. | 
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There is alſo this difference, The 'right aſtenſion is often com- 

uted by ſingle degrees all round the equator, and proceeds to 360; 

he hour is counted by every 15 degiees from the meridian of 
noon, or of midnight, and proceeds in number to 12, and then 
begins again: Though ſometimes the right aſcenſion is computed by 
hours alſo inſtead of degrees, but proceeds 10 24. So the ſun's right 
aſcenſion the 10th of May is 59 degrees, or as ſometimes it is called 
3 hours and 56 minutes. 8 | 

The ſame lines which are called lines of longitude or meridians on 
the earth are called hour circles on the heavenly globe, it they be 
drawn through the poles ot the world at every 15 degrees on the 
equator, for then they will divide the 360 parts or degrees into 
24 hours. | | 

Note, As 15 degrees make one hour, ſo 15 minutes of a degree 
make one minute in time, and one whole degree makes four minutes in 
lime. 77 : | 

Note, degrees are maked ſometimes with (*) or with a ſmall cir- 
cle (o), minutes of degrees with a daſh () ſeconds of minutes with a dou- 
ble daſh (*), hours with (*), minutes of hours ſometimes with ( and 
ſometimes a dath, econds with a double daſh. | 

By theſe meridians or hour-lines croſſing the equator on the heavenly 
globe, the eye is directed to the true hour, or the degree of right af- 
cenſion on the Equator, though the ſun or ſtar may be far from the 
equator. | 

By theſe you may alſo compute on the earthly globe what hour 
it is at any place in the world, by having the true hour given at any 
other place, and by changing the degrees of their difference of longi- 
tude into hours. 

But ſince ſeveral queſtions or problems that relate to the hour, can- 
not be ſo commodioully reſolved by theſe few meridians or hour-lines, 
becauſe every place on the earth hath its proper meridian where the 
lunis at 12 clock, therefore there is a brats dial-plate fixed at the 
north-pole in the globe, whoſe 24 hours do exactly anſwer tne 24 
hour circles which might be drawn on the globe: now the dial be- 
ing kxed, and the pointer being moveable, this anſwers all the pur- 
poles of having an infinite number of hour circles drawn on the 
globe, and fitted to every ſpot on the heavens or the earth. For 
the pointer or index may be ſet to 12 a clock, when the ſun's true 
place in the heavens, or when any place on the eaith is brought to 
the braſs-meridian, and thus the globe moving round with the index 
naturally repreſents, and thews by the dial-plate the 24 hours of 
any day in the year, or in any particular town or city. 

Note, 'The upper 12 a clock 1s the hour of noon, the lower 12 is the 
midnight hour, when the globe is fixed for any particular latitude 
where there are days and nights. : | 

The declination of the ſun or ſtars is their diftance from the equator 
toward the north or ſouth pole, meaſured on the meridian; and it is he 
lame thing with latitude on the earthly globe. | 

Nate, the ſun in the vernal or autumnal equinoxes, and the ſtars 
that are juſt on the equator have no declination. 

Haralles of declination are lines parallel to the equator, the ſame as 
the parulles of latitude on the earthly globe. In the heavens they may 

© ſuppoſed to be drawn through each degree of the meridian, and 
thus thew the declination of all the ſtars ; or they may be drawn 
througn every degree of the ecliptick, and thus repreſent the Jun's path, 
every day in the year. Theſe parallel lines alſo would lead the eye 
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to the degree of the ſun's or any particular ſtar's declination marked 
on the meridian. | 


The declination is called north or ſouth declination according as the 
fun or ſtar lies northward or ſouthward from the equator. 

Obſerve here, that as any place, town, or city on earth is found de- 
termined by the parallel of its latitude ; croſſing its line of longitude ; 19 
the proper place of the fun or far in the heavens is found and deter. 
mined by the point where its parallel of declination croſſes its meridian 
or line of right aſſenſion; which indeed are but the ſelf ſame things on 
both the globes, though aſtronomers have happened to give them 
different names. 

Note, The ſun's utmof declination northward in our ſummer is but 
23: degrees; and it is juſt ſo much jouthrrard in our winter; for then 
he returns again; there the tropics are placed which deſcribe the 
path of the jun when fartheſt from the equator, at midſummer, or 


midwinter: theſe two tropics are his parallels of declination on the 


longeſt and ſhorteft day. | 
While the ſun gains 90 degrees on the ecliptick, (which is an 
oblique circle) in a quarter of a year, it gains but 23+ degrees of di- 
rect diſtance from the equator meaſured on the meridian; this appears 
evident on the globe, and may be repreſented thus in figure v. 
Let the femicircle Y' Þ < be the meridian of the northern he- 


miſphere, the line FP C == be the equator or the ſun's path at | 


Aries and Jabra, the arch Y 95 == the ecliptick, the line 'T' 25 
the ſummer tropic, the line ae the ſun's path when it enters Gemini 
and Leo, the line ns the ſun's path when it enters Taurus and Virgo; 
then it will appear that in moving from F to & the fun gains 30 
degrees in the ecliptick, in about a month, and at the ſame time 12 de- 
grees of declination, viz. from Y to n. Then moving from G to 
II in a month more it gains 30 degrees on the ecliptick. and 81 de- 
grees of declination, viz. from n to a. Then again from II to S in 
month more it gains 30 degrees on the ecliptick, and but 3; degrees 
ot declination, vis. from a to T. I might alfo thew the fame dif- 
ference between its declination and its motion on the ecliptick in its 
deſcent from S to N, M, and ==. | 

By drawing another {ſcheme of the ſame kind below the line Y 
C =>, we might reprefent the ſun's deſcent towards the winter fol- 
ſtice, and its return again to the ſpring ; and thereby ſhew the ſame 
differences between the fue declination and its motion on the ecliptic 
in the winter half-year as the preſent ſcheme ſhews in the ſummer 
balf-vear. | | f 

Hereby it is evident how it comes to paſs, that the ſun's declina. 


_ tionalters near halt a degree cvery day juſt about the equinozes ; Þut 
it ſcarce alters ſo much in 10 or 12 days on each ſide of the ſ»//frces: 


and this ſhews the reaſon why the length of days and nights changes 
ſo faſt in March and September, and ſo exceeding ſlowly in /une an 
December : for according to the increaſe of the ſun's declination i 
ſummer, its ſemidiurnal arc * will be larger, and conſequently i 
muſt be ſo much longer before it comes to its full height at noon, and 
it ſtays ſo much longer above the korizon before it ſets. 

Thus while the /un's declination increaſes or decreaſes by flow de- 
grees, the length of the days muſt increaſe and decreafe but very flowly; 
and when the fan's declination increaſes and decreaſes ſwiftly, 10 alſo 
mult the length of the days: all which are very naturally aud eafi!) 
repreſented by the globe. 0 

* The dizrna/ are is that part of the circle or parallel of declination which is abort 
the ſerixan; and the half of that part is called the ſemidinrna! arc, 


* 
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ect. II. 
SECT. VII.—Of Longitude and Latitude on the Heavenly Globe, and of the 
Nodes and Eelipſes of the Planets. 


THE longitude and latitude in aſtronomy are quite different things 
from longitude and latitude in geography, which 1s ready to create 
ſome confuſion to learners. | 

The longitude of the fun or any ſtar is its diſance from the point aries 
eaſtward, meaſured in the ecliptick. This is a ſhort way of deſcribing it, 
and agrees perfectly to the fun: but in truth a ſtar's longitude is its 
diftance eaſtward from d great arch drawn perpendicular to the ecliptick 
through the point aries, and meaſured on the ecliptieł. = 

We do not fo uſually talk of the /un's longitude, becauſe we call it 
his place in the ecliptick, reckoning it no farther backward than from the 
beginning of the ſign in which he is. So the 25th day of June, we 


ſay the ſun is in the 14th degree of cancer, and not in the 104th de- 


gree of longitude. | | 

Thetlutitnde of a ftaror planet is its difance from the ecliptick, meaſured 
by an arch, drawn through that far perpendiculur to the ecliptich. 

Longitude and {altitude on the heavenly globe bear exactly the ſame 
relation to the ecliptie as they do on the earthly globe to the equator, 
As the equator is the line from which the latitude is counted, and on 
which the longi/ude is counted on the earthly globe, ſo the ecliptick is 
the line from which the latitude, and on which the longitude are counted 
on the Leavenly globe. | : 

And thus the les of latitude in the heavenly globe are all ſuppoſed 
parallels to the eclipick, and the lines of longitude cut the ecliptick at 
right angles, and all mcet in the poles of the ecliptick, bearing the 
{ame relation to it as on the earthly globe they do to the equator. 

The latitude of a ſtar or planet is called northern or fouthern as it lies 
on the north or ſouth fade of the ecliptick. ; 

The ſun has no latitude, becaule it is always in the ecliptick. This 
relation of latitude therefore chiefly concerns the planets and ſtars. 

The fixed fars as well as the planets have their various longitudes and 
latitudes ; and their particular place in the heavens may be aſſigned 
and determined thereby, as well as by their right a/tenſion and deelt- 
nation which I mentioned before; and afronomers uſe this method 


to fix exactly the place of a far.* But I think it is eaſter for a learner ' 


to find a far's place by its declination, and right aftenſion ; and the 
common aſtronomical problems ſeem to be folved more natu- 


rally and eafily by this method. 


It may be here mentioned, though it is before its proper place, 
that the ſeveral planets, viz. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, 
and the Moon, make their revolutions at very different diſtances 
trom the earth, from the ſun, and from one another ; each hav- 
ing its diſtin& orbit or path nearer or farther from us. And as each 
of their orbits is at vaſtly different diſtances, to neither are they 
perfectly parallel to one another, nor to the eclipiick or yearly path 
of the ſun. : | 

Thence it follows that theſe planets have ſome more, ſome leſs 
latitude, becauſe their orbits or paths differ ſome few degrees from 
 * Aſtronomers know that not only the 12 conſtellations of the zediac, but alſs 
all the fixed lars ſeem to move from the weſt toward the eaſt about 50% in a year, or 


one degree in 72 years, in circles parallel to the ec/ifatick, Therefore their declimation 
is a little altered in 72 years time, that being meaſured from the equator 3 But their 


. latitude never alters, that being meafared from the ec/ixtick > And upon this account 


aſtronomers uſe the latitude rather than the declination in their mealures, becauſe it 


- Thides the ſame tor ever. 


through every degree of the quadrant of altitudes leſs and leſs ti 
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the ſun's path, and interlect or croſs the ecliptick, at two oppoſite 


points in ceitain ſmall angles of two, three, four or five degrees, 
which points are called the N-des. | | 

The node where any planet croſſes the eclivtick aſcending to the 
northward is called the dragon's head, and marked thus M. Where the 
planet croſſes the ecliptick deſcending to the ſouthward, it is called 
the dragon's tail and marked thus. . | i: 

It is very difficult to repreſent the latztude of the planets in their diffe- 
rent orbits either upon a globe, or upon a flat or plain ſurface ; the 
beſt way that I know is, to take two ſmall hops of different tizes, 
as in figure x1, and thruft a ſtrait wire c © through them both in the 
two oppoſite parts of their circumference : Then turn the inner- 
moſt hoop (which may repreſent the path of the moon) fo far aſide 
or obliquely as to make an angle of 5; degrees with the outermoſt 
hoop. (which repreſents the fur's path.) IL hus the two points c and 
oor Land JF where the wire joins the hoops, are the two nodes 
or the points of interſection. 

This difference of orbits of the planets and their interſections, or 
nodes, may be repreſented alſo by two circular pieces of paſteboard 
as in figure x11. When the leſs (whoſe edge repreſents the moon's 
orbit,) is put half way through a flit A, B, that is made in the 
diameter of the larger (or the ſun's orbit,) and then brought up 
near to a parallel or level with the larger within 5 4 degrees. Ihus 
the two nodes will be repreſented by A and B. 5 

t the moon's path and the fun's were preciſely the ſame, or parallel 
Circles in the ſame plane, then at every new moon the jun would be 
eclipied by the moon's coming between the earth and the fun: 
And at every full moon the moon would be eclipſed by the earth's 
coming between the fun and the moon. But fince the planes of 
their or bits or paths are diff-rent, and make angles with each other 
there cannot be ecliyſs but in or near the place where the planes 
of their orbits or paths interſect or crofs each other. 

In or very near theſe nodes, therefore, is the only place where 
the carth or moon can hide the ſun or any part of it from each 
other, and cauſe an eclipſe either total or partial: And for theſe 
reaſons the orbit or path of the ſun is called the ecliptick. 

The eclipſes of other planets, or of any part of the ſun by their 
interpoſition, are fo very inconſiderable as deſerve not our pre- 
ſent notice. | | 


SECT, VIIE-—Of Altitude, Azimuth, Amplitude, and various Rifings and 
Settings of the Sun and Stars. 


THE altitude of the ſun or ſtar is its heighth above the horizon, mea- 


fured by the degrees on the quadrant of allitudes. 

As the height of the {un at noon is called its meridian altitude, or 
its culminating, ſo the height of the ſun in the eaſt or welt is ſome- 
times cal ed its vertical altitude. : 

The quadrant of altitudes is a thin label of braſs, with a nut and 
ſkrew at the end of it, whereby it is faſtened to the meridian at the 


_ zenith of any place; now by bending this down to the horizon, you 


find the altitude of any ſtar or point in the heavens, becauſe the la- 
bel is divided into 90 degrees counting from the horizon upward. 

Circles parallel to the horizon, ſuppoſed to be drawn round the oe 

Il they 

come to a point in the zenith, are called parallcls of altitude, or ſome- 

times in the old arabick name almicaniars. But theſe can never be 
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actually drawn on the plobe, becauſe the horizon and zenith are infi- 
nitely variable, according to the different latitudes of places. In 
the vith figure, ſuppoſe z to be the zenith, x the nadir, H & the ho- 
rizon, and the ſtrait lines ab, fg, km, will repreſent the parallels of 
altitude. pos 55 Mp 

Note, The ſun being always higheſt on the meridian, or at noon, it 


deſcends in an arch towards the horizon in order to./t, by the ſame 


degrees by which it aſcended from the horizon after its riſing. Stars 
and planets rife and ſet and come to the meridian at all different hours 
of the day or night according to the various ſeaſons of the year, or 
according to the ſigns in which the planets are. | 5 
As the word altitude is uſed to ſignify the height of the ſun or ſtar 
above the horizon, ſo the depreſſion of the ſun or ſtar is its diſtance 
from or below the horizon. | 
The azimuth of the ſun or ftar is its dance. from any of the four curdi- 
nal points, eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth, meaſured by the degrees of the hoe 
r120NR. | 
Note, When we ſpeak of the /ur's azimuth in general, we uſually 
mean his diſtance from the ſouth : but when his diſtance from the 
north, eaſt, or weſt, is intended, we ſay, his azimuth from the north, 
the eaſt, or the weſt. i 8 
Greet circles cutting every degree of the horizon at 1 4 angles, 
and meeting in the zenith and nadir are called azimuthal or vertical 
circles. They direct the eye to the point of the ſun or ſtar's azi-, 
muth on the horizon, though the ſun or ſtar may be far above, or 


below the horizon. | 


Note, Vertical circles are the ſame with regard to the zenith, nadir, 
and the horizon, as meridians or hour circles are with regard to the 
two poles of the world and the equator. But thele vertical circles can 
never be actually drawn on a globe, becauſe the zenzth, nadir, and 
toricon are ever variable. See them repreſented figure vi. by the 
lines 2 H N, Z@N, e N, z, Fe. ſuppoſing u R to be the horizon. 

«Note, The quadrant of altitudes being moveable when one end of it 
is faſtened at the zenith, the graduated edge of it may be laid over 
the place of the ſun or ſtar, and brought down to the horizon; then 
it repreſents any azimuth or vertical circle, in which the ſun or ſtar 
is; and thus it thews the degree of its azimuth on the horizon. 

Note, The azimuth of the ſun or ſtar from the eaſt or weſt points 
of the horizon at its riſing or ſetting, is called its amplitude, | 

Note, "The ſun is always in the ſouth at noon, or 12 o'clock, and 
in the north at midnight, viz. in Europe and all places on this fide 
on the equator. But it is not at the eaſt or weſt at ſix o'clock any 
other day in the year beſides the two equinoctial days, as will eaſily 
appear in an oblique poſition of the ſphere, (of which lee the next ſec- 
tion) and eſpecially in the laſt ſection where the analenuna ſhall be 
more tully deſcribed. | 

Vet the relation which the parallels of altitude bear to the vertical 
circles, and which theſe vertical or azimuthal circles, bear to the me- 
1 or hour circles, may be repreſented to the eye in figure vi. 
and v11, 

In figure vt. ſuppoſe the outermoſt circle be the meridian, u R, 
the horizon, 2 the zenith, n the nadir; then db, J g. K u, will 
be parallels of altitude: and 2 a N, 2 e N, 2 ON, z œ N, Fc, will be gerti- 
cal circles, or circles of azimuth croſſing the others at right angles, | 

 Thuszex, is the vertical circle of eaſt or weſt. And iu this 

VOL, v1. n e ; 
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ſcheme a or f H will be the arch of the altitude of the ſtar s, and n a 
weill be its azimuth from the meridian; and c a will be its azimuth 
from the eaſt to weſt. 8 | Let 
But if the line nu & be ſuppoſed to repreſent the equator, then z 
and & will be the two poles of the world, and then db, fg, &c. will 
17 paralle/s of latitude on earth, or parallels of dechnation in the heavens. 
Then alſo the arches z H N, ZaN, Ze N, z 0 N, z C N will be 
meridians, or lines of longitude on earth, and our circles in the 
heavens. ; 

In figure vii. Let the utmoſt circle be the meridian, x R the ho- 
rizon, z the zenith, w the nadir, E a the equator, P Lthe axis of the 
world, or rather the two poles, north and ſouth; then z HN, Za x, 
ZeN.ZCN will be circles of azimuth: PE L, Pol, PUL, POL, ꝙc. 
will be hour circles. | 1 

And in this poſition the ſtar s will have 1 s, i. e. equal to e o for its 
hour from noon or the meridian; but its azimuth from noon or the 
ſouth or meridian will be ue. Or if you reckon its azimuth from 


the eaſt or weſt vertical { which is z C) it will be found to be ce, 
r 


while its hour reckoned from 6 ( which is the ſix o'clock hour 
line) will be found to be 6s0rc o. | 1 

hus it will appear how the hour of the ſun differs from its azimuth 
and that both of them are numbered, or counted from the meridian 
PZEHLN; yet they do not by any means keep equal pace with 
one another, one being numbered along the equator E a, the other 
numbered along the horizon H R. | | 

Thus you ſee moſt evidently that if you ſuppoſe the ſun s“ to be 
in the tropic of cancer repreſented by the line T S, the difference 
between the hour and azimuth will appear to be very 1 and that 
the ſun's azimuth from noon H e increaſes a great deal faſter than his 
hour T s doth in the middle of ſummer. And if another line « V 
were drawn to repreſent the tropic of capricorn, the ſun's azimuth 
from noon will appear to increaſe a great deal flower than his hours 
do in the middle of winter. . 

I think it ſhould not utterly be omitted here what is mentioned in 
almoſt all writings of this kind, (v.) that a ſtar is {aid to riſe or ſet 
coſmically when it riſes or ſets at ſun-rifing. 955 | 

It is faid to rife or ſet achronically if it riſe or ſet at ſun-ſetting. 

A ſtar 1s faidto riſe ae e it is juſt come to ſuch a diſtance 
from the ſun as that it is no longer bid by the fun-beams. And it is 
ſaid to fet ketiacally when the ſun approaches ſo near to it as that it 
begins to diſappear from our fight being hid by the beams of the 

A | | | 


Tze fixed ſtars and the three ſuperior planets, mars, jupiter, and 


ſaturn, riſe heltacally in the morning, but the moon in the evening; for 
it is in the evening the new moon firſt appears, coming from her 
conjunction with the ſun. 3 

ote, This fort of rifing and ſetting of the ſtars is alſo called 
poetrcal ; becauſe the ancient poets frequently mention it. 


SECT. IX.—Of the Inhabitants of the Earth according to the Poſitions of 


the Sphere, the Zones, &c. 


IN order to make the doctrine of the ſphere or globe yet more 
plain and intelligible, let us conſider the inhabitants of the ſeveral 
parts of the world, who may be diſtinguithed three ways, (1.) Ac- 
cording to the various poſitions of the globe. (2.) According to the 
five zones,” (3.) In relation to one another. 5 
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Firſt, Let us conſider them according to the various poſitions of 
the globe or ſphere, which are either direct, parallel, or oblique. . 

Theſe three poſitions of the ſphere are repreſented in figure vIII 
ix, x, in each of which the utmoſt circle is the meridian, HK is the 


horizon, E a the equator, 5 V the ecliptick, s N the axis of the 


world, N the north pole, s the ſouth, 2 p the vertical circle of 
and weſt, z the zenith, p the nadir, S a the tropic of cancer, c V5 
the tropic of capricorn. The various poſition of theſe lines or Cir- 
cles will appear by the following deſcriptions: | 
I. A dire& or right ere figure viii. is when the poles of the 
world are in the horizon, and the equator paſſes through the zenzth ; 
this is the caſe of thoſe who live directly under the line or equatcr. 
Here the inhabitants have no /utitude, no eleration of the pole: the 
north or fouth poles being in the horizon they may very nearly ſee 
them bath. f | 
All the ſtars do once in twenty four hours riſe and ſet with them, 
and all at right angles with the horizon. | : 
| Theſunalſo, in whatſoever parallel of declination he is, riſes and 
ſets at right angles with the horizon; their days and nights therefore 
are always equal, becauſe the horizon exactly cuts the ſun's diurnal 
cucles in halves. : | 
| They have two ſummers every year, (vi. when the ſun is in or 
near the two eguinoctial points, for then he is juſt over their heads at 
noon, and darts his ſtrongeſt beams. And they have two winters, 
wy when the ſun is in or near the tropics of cancer and capricorn ; 
or then the ſun is fartheſt diſtant from them, though even then it 
is nearer than it is to us in England at midſummer. 
II. A parallel ſphere, figure 1x. is where the poles of the world are 
in the zenith and nadir : and the equator is in the horizon. | 
Now if there were any inhabitants thus directly under the north 
and ſouth poles, they would have only one day of fix months long, 
and one night of fix months, in a whole year, according as the ſun is 
on this or the other ſide of the equator ; for the ſun moving ſlowly in 
the ecliptick on the north ſide of the equator half a year, would be all 
that time above the Horizon to the inhabitants at the north pole, though 
it went round them daily: and the ſun moving in the 1 on the 
ſouth ſide of the equator half a year, would be below th 7 
| oy * The fame might be ſaid concerning the inhabitants of 
© /outh pole. | - | 
The two equĩinoctial days, or when the ſun is in the points ares, 
or libra, the day and night are equal all the world over; and this is 
true in a ſenſe to thoſe who live under the poles; for the centre of 
the fun is in their horizon. Thus half the ſun is above their horizon, 
and half below it for 24 hours together. $ob, 
Thus, though the polar inhabitants begin to loſe the ſun at the 
autumnal equinox, they are not in utter darkneſs all the time of the 
lun's abſence : Fort e twilight laſts till the ſun is 18 degrees below 
their horizon, and that is till he has 18 degrees of declination, The 
inhabitants of the north pole are therefore without the twilight only 
from the 2nd of November till the 18th of January. 
Let it be noted alſo that the refraction of the rays through the 
thick air or atmoſphere makes the jun appear above their horizon 
lereral days ſooner, and diſappear ſeveral days later, than other- 
wiſe it would do. It may be added in favour of their habitations 
too, that the moon when ſhe is brighteſt, (v.) from the firſt quar- 
| | 3G 2 | | 


ir horizon all 


. ea I et tie 1 IIS 
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ter to the laſt, does not ſet during their middle of winter: For in 
that part of her month ſhe is noft oppoſite to the fun, and is 
therefore in that part of the heavens which is moſt diſtant from the 
fun while he never riſes. 2 | | 

The parallels of the ſun's declination in this pofition of the ſphere 
are all parallel to the horizon ; and are the fame with the parallels 
of his altitude, and therefore his higheſt altitude with them can never 
exceed 234 degrees. The ſtars that they could fee would be al- 
ways the fame, making perpetual revolutions round them, and 
never ſet nor rife, nor be higher or lower. And the planets during 
half their periods will be above their horizon, as Saturn 15 years, 
Jupiter 6, Mars, I, Fe. 3 

III. An oblique jphere, figure x. is where the latitude or elevation 
of the pole is at any number of degrees leſs than 90. Therefore all 
the inhabitants of the earth (except under the equator and the 
poles) have an oblique ſphere, Here the equator and all the parallels 
uf declination cut the horizon obliquely, therefore the fun and ſtars 
always riſe and ſet at oblique angles with the horizon. 

As one pole of the world is always in their view, anc the other is 
never ſecn, ſo there are ſome ſtars which never ſet, and others 
which never rife in their horizon. Their days and nights are of very 


different 1 5 according to the different declination ot the ſun in 
8 | 


the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, | 
In this oblique poſition of the ſphere, aſtronomers ſometime 
talk of the oblique aſcenſion of the ſun or ſtars ; and in order to obtain 


a clearer idea of it, let us again conſider the right aſtenfion, which is | 


the ſun or ſtar's diſtance from that meridian, which paſſes through 
the point aries, meaſured on the equator. 3 : 

Or it may be expreſſed thus: The right aſcenſion is that degree of 
the equator which comes to the meridian together with the ſun or ſtar, 
confidered in its diſtance from the point aries. But the oblique 
nenen is that degree of the cquutor which in an oblique ſphere r1jes 
together with the ſun or ſtar conſidered in its diſtance from the 
point ares. | 

Note, That in a right or direct ſphere all the heavenly bodies can 
only have right aſtenſion, and no oblique aſcenſion ; becauſe the ſame 
point or degree of the equator that rites with them comes allo to 
the meridian with them: But in an oblique jphere there is fomet1mes 
a great deal of difference between the point that riſes with them 
and the point that comes with them to the meridian. Now the 
difference between the right aſcenſion of the ſun or ſtar, and its 
oblique aſcenſion is called the a/cenſional difference. . 

Note, Concerning the ſtars in the equator, that their right and 
oblique aſcenſion are equal: Therefore the fun in the equinoxes 
riſing at ſix and ſetting at fix has no aſcenſional difference : But as he 
goes onward from the equator toward the winter ſolſtice, he ries 
after {ix ; and as he goes toward the ſummer he riſes before ſix ; an 
the diſtance of his riſing or ſetting from fix o'clock is called the 
ajcenſional difference, And perhaps it is ſufficient as well as much 
caſier for a learner to remember that the time of the ſun or ſtar's 
1ifing or ſetting before or after fix o'clock is called by aſtronomers 
the aſtenfional difference, without taking any notice at all ofthe oblique 
aſcenſion, which is neither ſo caly to be apprehended or remen 


dere d. | | 
- The ſecond diſtinction of the inhabitants of the earth may be 


+ a 
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made according to the fire zones, which they inhabit ; this was an 
ancient diviſion of the globe. The zones are broad circles, five of 
which cover or fill up the globe. There are two temperate, two 
| frigid or cold, and one torrid or hot. ; 

The torrid or burning zoxe is all the ſpace that lies between the 


els two tropics ; it was once counted uninhabitable, becauſe of excei- 
er five heat, being ſo- near the ſun; but later diſcoveries have found 
al- many and great nations inhabiting thoſe parts which contain the 
nd reateſt part of Africa and of South America. 5 

ng The two, frigid or cold zones are thoſe {paces which are included with- 


in the two polar circles, with the pole in the centre, at great diſtance 
from the ſun, ſcarcely habitable by reaſon of the cold. "Thete lies 
on Greenland and Lapland toward the north pole. Ihe ſouth pole and 


all polar regions are undiſcovered. 45 | : 
he The two temperate zones are thoſe fpaces that lie on either fide of 
Is the globe between the tropics and the polar circles, where the ſun 
TC gives a moderate heat, and makes thoſe parts moſt convenient for 
the habitation of men. All Europe, and the greateſt part of Aſia, 
is and North America, lie in the north temperate zone. Note, That 
rs WW the torrid zone lying between the two tropics, every place in it has 
ry WW the ſun in the zenith, or exactly over their heads once or twice in 
in every year. | 


Thoſe who live under the tropic of cancer have their winter 
| when the ſun is in capricorn. Thoſe who live under the tropic of 
| capricorn have their winter when the ſun is in cancer. Thoſe who 
live under the equator have (as I ſaid before) two winters ia the 
year; though indeed there is ſcarce any ſeaſon can be called winter 
within the ſimits of the torrid zone. 7 
Thoſe who live juſt within the borders of the two frigid zozes, 
loſe the ſun for twenty-four hours together at midwinter when the 
ſun is in the contrary tropic; And thoſe places that are nearer and 
nearer to the poles loſe the tun for two, three, four, five, ſix days, 
for whole weeks or months together at their winter, or when the 
ſun is near the contrary tropic. What is ſaid concerning the loſs of 
light a whole day or week or month at winter in either of the frozen 
zones, muſt he alſo ſaid concerning the gaining a whole day or week 
or month of daylight at their ſummer ; and thoſe parts of the year 
are all darkneſs in the northern frigid zone, which are all daylight 
in the ſouthern. 
'Thus as you go farther nort/zrard or ſouthward the continuance of 
the ſun above the horizon grows longer in their /ummer ; and the 
utter abſence of it below the horizon grows longer in their winter ; 
till you come to thoſe inhabitants (if any ſuch there be) who jive 
under the pole, for theſe have half the year night, and half the year 
Gay, as I ſaid before concerning the parallel ſphere. 
ln the two temperate zones (as alſo in the torrid zone) there are 

never quite 24 hours either of day or of night together; but when 
the ſun is in the equator, all days and nights are equal: Afterwards 
their days gradually increaſe till their longeſt day in ſummer, and 
gradually decreaſe till their ſhorteſt day in winter: Though thoſe 
who live on the borders of the polar circles or the frigid zones have 
their 22nd of June or longeſt day in ſummer near 24 hours; and 
their 22d of December or thorteſt day in winter, but quſt allows the 
ſun to peep a moment above the horizon, ſo that their night is very 

near 24 hours long. | | 

Thirdly, The inhabitants of the earth may alſo be divided into 
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three forts in reſpect of their geo hical relation to one anothe 
and they are called the 1 he. Gn and antipodes. 6 

I. The periæci live under the ſame parallel of latitude on the ſame 
ſide of the globe, but differ in longitude from eaſt to weſt 180 degrees, 
or juſt half the globe. Theſe have their ſummer and winter at the 
fame times with one another, but day and night juſt at contrary 
times. Note, Thoſe who live under the poles have no perigci. 

II. The antæei live under the ſame meridian or line of longitude, 
and have the ſame degree of latitude too, but on contrary ſides of the 
b one to the north, the other to the ſouth. "Theſe have 
day and night exactly at the ſame time, but nummer and winter con- 
trary to each other. Note, Thoſe who hve under the equator have 
NO unteci. | 

III. The antipodes have (if I may ſo expreſs it) the properties of 
the antæci and periæci 1 together, for they live on contrary ſides 
of the equator, though in the {ame latitude or diftance from it; and 
their meridian or line of longitude is 180 degrees or half the globe dif. 
ferent. A line paſſing through the centre of the earth from the feet 
of the one would reach the feet of the other. They dwell at the 
full diſtance of half the globe, and have day and night, ſummer and 
winter at contrary times. - | Su 

In each of the three laſt figures, viz. vill, Ix, and x. you may 
ſee tliete diſtinctions of the earth's inhabitants exactly repreſented. 
T5 A are periæei, fo are e VF. But Sc or a VN are antæci. S V. 
or AC, or & s or H R, or E a, are all antipodes to each other. The 
anphiſtii, heteroſcii, and ajcii, which are only greek names invented 
to tell how the ſun caſts the ſhadows of the feveral inhabitants of 
the worid, are not worth our preſent notice. | 


SECT. X.—The Natural Deſcription of the Earth and Waters on lle 
Terreftrial Globe. 


THE earth may be divided into its natural or its political parts, 
The one diſtinction is made by the God of nature who created it: 
The other by men whoinhabit it. The globe or ſurface of earth on 
which we dwell is made up naturally of two parts, land and water; 
and therefore it is called the terraqueous globe. Each of theſe ele- 
ments have their various parts and ſubdiviſions, which are as 
variouſly deſcribed on artificial globes or maps. The land is called 
either an nd, a continent, a peninſula, an iſthmus, a promontory, or a 
coat. See the plain deſcription of all theſe, figure x111. | | 

An and is a country or portion of land, compaſſed about with 
ſea or other water, as Great Britain, Ireland in the Britiſh feas; 
Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, &c. in the Mediterranean Sea: the Iles of 
Wight, of Angleſey, of Man near England: There are alſo iſlands 
in rivers, 8 

A conlinent, properly ſo called, is a large quantity of land in which 
many great countries are joined together, and not ſeparated from 
each other by the ſes, ſuch are Europe, Afia, Africa, This is fome- 
times called the main-land. 

A peninſula is a part of land almoſt encompaſled with water, ot 
which is almoſt an ifland : Such is the Morea which joins to Greece, 
ſuch is Denmark as joining to Germany, and Tauriea Cher ſonefus we 
ing to Little Tartary near Muſcovy ; and indeed Africa is buta 
large peninſula joining to Aſia. | 

An mus is a narrow neck of land between two ſeas, joining 2 
penintula to the.continent, as the iſthmus of Darien or Panaum which 


* 
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joins North and South America: The iſthmus of Corinth-which joins 
', the Morea to Greece: The iſthmus of Sues which joins Africa to Aſia. 

A promontory. is a hill or point of land itretching out into the ſea 
It is often called a cape, {uch is the Cape of Good Hope in the ſouth 
of Africa; the Land's End and the Zizard Point are two Capes at the 
welt of England; Cape Finiſterre on the Welt of Spain, &c. - 

A coaft or. ore is all that land that borders upon the ſea, whether 
it be in iſlands or continents: Whence it comes to paſs that ſailing 
near the ſhore is called coaffing. That part of the land which is far 
diſtant from the ſea is called the inland country: Theſe are the divi- 
viſions of the land. | 

The water is divided into rivers Or ſeas. | 25 

A river is a ſtream of water which has uſually its beginning from 
a ſmall ſpring or fountain whence it flows continually without inter- 
mifſion, and empties itſelf into ſome ſea. But the word ja implies 
a larger quantity of water, and is diſtinguiſhed into lakes, guifs, bays, 
W creeks, firaits, or the oceun. . 

The ocean or the main- ſea is a vaſt ſpreading collection of water, 
which is not divided or ſeparated by lands running between : Such 
is the Atlantick or Weftern Ocean between Europe and America: The 
Euſtern or the indian Ocean in the Kaſt-Indies : The Pacific Ocean or 
South Sea, on the Weſt Side of America, &c. Note, The various 
727 of this ocean or main- ſca that border upon the land are called 

the names of the lands which lie next to it: So the Britifh Sea, the 
Irii Sea, the Ethiopean Sea, the French and Spaniſh Seas. | 
A luke is a large place of water incloſed all round with land, and 
having not any viſible and open communication with the fea: Such 
are the Caſpian Sea or Lake in Aſia; the Lake Zaire in Africa, (as ſome 
= deſcribe) and many others there are in Europe and America, 
and eſpecially in Sweden and Finland, and on the weſt of New- 
England: Such alſo is the lake or ſex of Tiberius in the Land of Ca- 
naan, and the Dead Sea there, which we read of in ſcripture. 

E Azgufis a part of the fea that is almoſt encompaſied with land, 
or that runs up a great way into the land. It this be very large it is 
ather called an inland ſea: Such is the Baltick Sea in Sweden, and the 
urine Sea between Europe and Aſia; the Agean Sea between Greece 
and Leſſer Aſia; and the Mediterranean Sea between Europe and 
Africa, which is often in the Old Teſtament called the Great Sea. | 
If it be a leſs part of the ſea thus almoſt incloſed between land, 
then it is more uſually called a gu/f or bay: Such is the Gulf of Venice 
between Italy and Dalmatia : The Arabian Gulf or the Red Sea be- 
tween Aſia and Africa. The Perfian Gulf between Arabia and Perſia: 
Ehe Gult or Bay of Finland in the Baltic Sea; and the Bay of Bijeay 
between France and Spain. If it be but a very ſmall part, or as it 
Were an arm of the ea that runs but a few miles between the land, it 
Is called a creek, a haven, a fation, or a road for ſhips; as Milford 
laren in Wales; Southampton Haren in Hampſhire, and many more 

1 every maritime country. | | 
| A ſtrait is a narrow part of the ocean lying between two ſhores, 
hereby two ſeas are joined together, as the Sound which is the 
Pallage into the Baltick Sea between Denmark and Sweden: The 
elle pont and Boſphorus, which are two paſlages into the Euxine Sea 
Pelween Romania and the Leſſer Afia : The Straits of Dover between 
the Britiſh Channel and the German Sea; and the Straits of Gibrullar 
between the Atlantick and the Mediterranean, though the whole 
lediterranean Sea is ſometimes called the Straits. 
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If we compare the various parts of the land with thoſe of the wate, 
there is a pretty analogy or reſemblance of one to the other. 'The 
deicription of a contivent reſembles that of the ocean, the one is 2 
vaſt tract of land as the other is of water. An and encompaſſed 
with water reſembles a late encompaſled with land. A peninſula of 
land is like a gu, or inland fea. A promontory or cape at land is like a 
bay or ercek at fea; and an m#hmus, whereby two lands are joined, 

has the fame relation to other parts of the earth as a rait has to the 
ſea or ocean. | 

Let us now take notice by what figures the various parts of land or 
water are deſcribed in a globe or map, and in what manner they are 
repreſented. See figure x111. | 

Sea is generally left as an empty ſpace, except where there are 
rocks, lands, or ſhelves, currents of water or wind, deſcribed. 
Jocks are ſometimes made like little pointed things ſticking up 
ſharp in the fea. Sand; or hhetces are denoted by a great heap of ſitte 
points placed in the ſhape of thoſe fands, as they have been found pl 
to lie in the ocean by ſounding or fathoming the depths. Currens WF or 
of water are de{cribed by ſeveral long crooked parallel ſtrokes imita. 
ting a current. The courſe of winds is repreſented oy the heads of WM rc 
arrows pointing to that coaſt toward which the wind blows. cir 

The land is divided or diſtinguiſhed from the ſea by a thick fhadov WF of 
made of thort ſmall ſtrokes to repreſent the res or confts, whether me 
of iſlands or continents, &c. and it is uſually filled with names i thr 
kingdoms, provinces, cities, towns, mountains, foreſts, rivers, &c. W un; 
which are deſcribed in this manner, (viz.) dis 

Kingdoms or provinces are divided from one another by a row df 5 
fingle points, and they are often painted or ſtained with diſtind 
colours. Cities or gredt towns are made like little houſes with a fmall rid 
circle in the middle of them. Leſſer towns or villages are marked only the 
by ſuch a ſmall circle. Mountains are imitated in the form of little the 
rifing hillocks. Forefts are repreſented by a collection of little trees. WF low 
Small rivers are deſcribed by a ſingle, crooked, —_—_— line ; and line 
larger rivers by ſuch a weaving or curling double line made ſtrong and the 
black. 'The mouths of large rivers, where they empty themſelves E 
into the fea, are repreſented ſometimes as currents of water, by le- WF mer; 
veral parallel crooked lines. | 275 

I ſhould add this alſo, That in terreſtrial globes you find the ma- proj 
riner's compaſs figured in ſeveral parts, and the lines of it are drawn WW pol: 
out to a great length toward all parts of the world on purpoſe to Ir 
ſhe w how any part of the earth or ſea ſtands ſituated with regard !0 Wi the 
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any other part; and this is called its bearing, by which vou may Bl ing 
know what places bear eaſt, weſt, north or ſouth from the place eclir 
where you are, or at what other immediate points of the compals WF <qu: 
they lie. I he north is generally deſcribed by a flower de luce, and the WF trop:, 
eaſt frequently by a croſs, | tropic 
Globes are generally ſo formed as to have the 23 juſt ſtand WF wor! 
ing before the face: Ihen the ea# is at the right-liand, and the ref N 
at the left: And thus uſually the names and words are wiitten to exact 
read from the weſt to the eaſt. I his is alſo obſerved in large maps fcia! 
and it ſhould be the ſame in ſmall ones; for when a mapof a count) place 
is drawn in any other form, ſo that the north does not lie juſt befut I degre 
us, and the e to our right-hand, it gives great confuſion to tht ea 
e 


learner, and ſometimes confounds the eye and imagination even 
Per {ons Ikilled in geography. l | a 
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The Seer; XI—0Of Maps and Sea Charts. ; 
is 2 THOUGH nothing can repreſent the heavens or the earth in 


fled their natural appearances ſo exactly as a globe, yet the two hemiſ- 
la of phercs either of the heavens or of the earth may be repreſented upon 
ke a a flat or plain ſurface, which are generaily called prajections of the 
ned, here. | . ado 
the 2 ſuppoſe a globe to be cut in halves juſt at the equator, 
and each hemitphere repreſented on a plane, it is called a “ projec- 
dor tion of the globe upon the plane of the equator. Then the equi- 
are noctial line will be the circuniterence, and the two poles of the 
world will be the centres of thoſe two projections, and all the me- 
are ridian lines will be ſo many ſtrait lines or ſemidiameters meeting 
in the centre. This is the moſt common method of repreſenting 
up the celeſtial globe and the ſtars. > i 
itte If the globe be cut aſunder at the horizon of any particular 
und place and thus repreſented on a omg it is called the projection 
rents WW on the plane of the horizon.”* Then the zenith and nadir will be 
ita. the centres of thoſe projections, and the horizon is the circumfe- 
s of WF rence. The two poles will be placed at ſuch a diſtance from the 
circumference as the pole of the world 18 elevated above the horizon 
do of that place; and the meridian will be repretented as curve lines 
ther meeting in the pole point, excepting only that meridian that paſſes 
ef through the zenith which is always a right line. This is a more 
Ke. uncommon projection of the ſphere, though it is much uſed in 
dialling. | 
y of The moft uſual way of deſcribing the earthly globe on a plane, 
int or a map, is to ſuppoſe. the globe cut in halves about the firſt me- 
vall ridian at the iſland of Ferro or Teneriff. This is a “projection on 
nly WF the plane of the meridian : then the firſt meridian will determine 
tle the circumference : The pole points will ſtand in the upper and 
cs. lower parts of that circle and the other meridians will be curve 
and lines meeting in the pole points, except that which paſſes through 
and the centre to the projection, which is a right line. 
ves Here the equator will be a {trait line or diameter croſſing all the 
le. meridians at right angles, and at equal diſtances from the two poles, 
Here the two tropics of cancer and capricorn are drawn at their 
ma- proper diſtances of 234 degrees from the equator; and the tw 
wi polar circles at the ſame diftance from the poles. | 
: to In this projection the ecliptick is ſometimes a ſtrait line cutti 
] 0 WF the middle of the equator obliquely in each hemiſphere, and end- 
12) ing where the two tropics meet the meridian : But ſometimes the 
ace Wi Ecliptick is drawn as a curve line or an arch beginning where the 
als WF <quator meets the meridian, and carried upward juſt to touch the 
tropic of cancer in one hemiſphere, and downward to touch the 
tropic of capricorn in the other. It is in this form the maps of the 
| world are generally drawn in two large hemiſpheres. 


of Note here, That it is impoſſible to repreſent a ſpherical body 
be exactly in its due proportion upon a plane; and therefore the arti» 
b icial meridians or lines of longitude, parallels of latitude, &c. are 
placed at ſuch different diſtances by certain rules of art, and the 
ot degrees marked on them are often unequal ; but ſo drawn as may 
e moſt commodiouſly repreſent the fituation of the ſeveral parts of 


the earth with regard to one another. : «rf bortiunton 
the meridian or circumference of theſe circles is divided into 
vol. vl. 153 106085. anagead URN! . 
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four quarters, and each marked with 90 degrees beginning from 
the equator and proceeding toward the poles. Theſe figures 
or numbers ſhew the latitude of every place in the earth, or its 
diſtance from the equator, and at every 10 degrees there is a paralle 
of latitude drawn on purpole to guide and direct the eye in ſeeking 
the latitude of any * cynly | | 

The equator of each hemiſphere is divided into 180 parts, which 
makes 360 in the whole: And the ſeveral meridians or lines of 
longitude, cutting the equator at every 10 degrees, guide and dire 
the eye to find the longitude of any place required. 

As the equator, the ſeveral lines of longitude, of latitude, &c. cannot 
be 1epreſented on a plane exactly as they are on a globe; ſo nei- 
ther can the ſeveral parts of the world, kingdoms, provinces, 
iſlands, and ſeas be repreſented in a map exa&ly in the ſame pro- 
portion as they ſtand on a globe. But as the diviſions of degrees 
in a map are bigger or lets, ſo the parts of the land and fea are 
repreſented there bigger or leſs in a moſt exact proportion to thoſe 
lines of longitude and latitude among which they are placed. 

Therefore though the length or breadth, or diſtance of places on 
a map of the world cannot be meaſured by a pair of compaſles a 
they may be on a glohe, yet you may count the number of degrees 
to which ſuch lengths, breadths or diſtances correſpond, and there. 
by 12 may compute their real dimenfions ; though not alwavs ſo 
well as on a globe; of which hereafter. Thus much ſhall ſuffice 
concerning maps that repreſent the whole world, or the globe df 
earth and water, Let us next conſider thoſe maps which repreſent 
particular parts of the world, kingdoms or provinces, theſe are 
generally drawn in a large ſquare, and are to be conſidered as part 
of a projection on the plane of the meridian. 

From the top to or toward the bottom of the ſquare are drayn 
meridians or lines of longitude; and the number of degrees df 
longitude are divided and marked on the upper and undermoſt line 
of the ſquare. From fide to fide are drawn parallels of latitude, 
and the degrees of latitude are marked on the two fide lines. Thus 
you may eafily find on a map what is the longitude or latitude of anf 
place given, or you may find the point where any town ſtands ct 
ihould ftand, when the true longitude and latitude o it are given. 

Note, In ſuch maps of particular countries the longitude, is not a. 
ways reckoned from the firſt meridian, as Ferro or Teneriff, but 
oftentimes it is reckoned from thechief city of that kingdom, which 
is deſcribed in the map, as I have intimated *before. Obſerve tar- 
ther, That though in globes and maps of the whole world the 
longitude is reckoned from the we toward the eaſt, yet in ſmaller 
maps it is often reckoned|both ways, as Briſtol is 25 degrees of welt 
ern longitude from London, Amſterdam has near 5 degrees ot 
_ eaſtern —— | | 

Note alſo, That when a ſmall country is repreſented in a lat 
map, the lines of longitude and paratlels of latitude are drawn not mere! 
at every 10 degrees, as in the globe, but ſometimes at every! 
degrees, and ſometimes at every ſingle degree, : 


Let it be oblerved alſo in large maps, that deſcribe any particuls' 


country or province, as a fingle or double crooked waving line ft: 
nifies a river when it is made ſtrong and black; ſo a public rot" 
deſcribed by a ſingle or a double line drawn from town to tow 
not quite ſo curled nor ſo {trong as a river is, but ſtrait or winding a 
the road itſelf happens. And where the roads lie through a bio 


point of the compaſs he mu 
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plain or great common without houſes or hedges, they are ſome- 
times deſcribed by a double row of points. 3 

As villages and finaller towns are deſcribed by a little circle or ſmall 
round o in maps of larger countries, where the cities are repreſented 
by the figure of a houſe or two with a ſpire or ſteeple ; ſo in maps 
of. ſmaller countries or provinces the litile towns and villages are de- 
ſcribed by the figure of a houſe or two, and great towns or eities are 


| marked like ſeveral buildings put together in proſpect, or elſe the 


naked plan of thoſe very towns or cities is drawn there and diſtin- 
guiſhed according their ſtreets. _ | . 

proceed now to 1 : 

As maps are drawn to deſcribe particular countries by land, ſo a 
deſcription of coaſts or ſhores, and of the ſeas for the uſe of mariners 
is called a ſea-chart, and it differs from a map chiefly in theſe par- 
ticulars. _ 

I. A map of the land is full of names and marks deſcribing all the 
towns, countries, rivers, mountains, &c. but in a ſea chart there are 


E ſeldom any parts of the land marked or deſcribed, beſides the 


coaſts or ſhores and the ſea ports, the towns or cities that border 
upon the ſea, and the mouths of rivers. _ 
II. In a nap the ſea is left as an empty ſpace, except where the 
lines of longitude and latitude, &c. are placed: But in fea charts all 


the ſhoals or ſands, and ſhallow waters, are marked exactly ac- 


cording to their ſhape, as they have been found to lie in the ſea by 

ſounding the depth in every part of them. 
III. In fea-charts, the meridians are often drawn in ſtrait and Ni 
ing 


| rallel lines, and the lines of latitude are alſo ſtrait parallels cro 


the meridians at right angles. This is called Mercator's projeftion ; 


and the points of the compaſs are frequently repeated and extended 


through the whole chart in a multitude of croſſing lines,“ that 
whereſoever the mariner is upon the ſea he may know toward what 

f ſteer, or direct his veſſel to carry it 
toward any particular port; and that we may be able to ſee with 
one caſt of an eye the various bearings of any port, coaſt, iſland, 
ape, &c. toward each other. 

IV. The ſea is alſo filled in ſea- charts with various numbers or 
hgures which denote the depth of water, and ſhew how many 
fathom deep the ſea is in thoſe places where the number ſtands ; 
theſe are called ſoundings. | 

V. In ſea-charts there is not ſuch care taken to place the north 
parts of the world always directly upright and before the face of 


the reader ; but the coaſts and countries are uſually deſcribed in 


luch a poſition as may afford the fitteſt room to bring in the greateſt 
variety of ſhores and ſeas within the compaſs of the ſame chart, 
whether the eaſt, or weſt, or north, be placed directly before the 
readers, Here let it be noted that as geography taken ſtrictly and 


properly is a deſcription of land, fo a deſcription of water or ſea is 


called hydr aphy; and as thoſe who deſcribe the land on maps are 
properly called geographers, ſo thoſe who draw the ſea- charts are 


W often called hydrographers. 


Ster. XI political Diviſions of the Earth repreſented on the Globe, 
THUS we have finiſhed the natural diviſions of the furface of the 
earth; we come now to conſider how it is divided politically by men 
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who inhabit it. In this ſenfe it is diſtinguiſhed into four quarters, 
inſo .empires, kingdoms, ſtates, commonwealths, principalities, 
dukedoms, provinces, counties, cities, towns, villages, &c. 

_ The earth is firſt divided into four chief parts or quarters, which 
are called Europe, Afia, Africa, and America. 7 
Europe is divided from Africa and bounded on the ſouth fide by 
the Mediterranean fea. On its eaſtern fide it is divided from Ajia 
by a line drawn on the eaſt tide of Candia or Crete pong up the 
— 4. ſea and through the Propontis into the Euxine or Black ſea, 
and from thence through the tea of Zabaique by the river Don or 
Tanais, and thence through Muſcovy, (as fome will have it) to 
che river Oby running into the northern ocean. It is alſo bounded 
on the weſt fide by the Weftern or Atlantic ocean. 

Aſia is alſo bounded on the north by the Northern Frozen feas: 
On the ſouth by the Indian ocean: On the ealt it includes China and 
the Oriental iflands : But on the north eaſt its bounds are unknown, 
for travellers have not yet been able to determine whether thoſe 
eaſtern 1 of Great Tartary may not be joined to ſome unknown 
parts of North America. | 

.. Africais a large Peninſula joining to Aſia by a little neck of land at 
Egypt bounded on the north by the Mediterranean fea: On the 
welt by the Atlantick ocean: On the north eaft by the Red ſea; 
and on the South and eaſt by the Southern and Indian oceans. 
America was unknown to the ancients till found out by Chril- 
ons Columbus, a little above two hundred years ago. It is 
called in genera] the Weſt Indies. It lies almoſt three thouſand 
miles to the weſtward from Europe and Africa on the other fide 
of the Atlantick and Ethiopick feas: It is made up of two large | 
continents, divided by a narrow neck of land into two parts; the i 
one is called north America or Mexicana, the other ſouth Amenca 

or Peruana. Let us treat briefly of each of theſe in their order. 


Scr. XIII. / Europe and its ſeveral Countries and Kingdoms, 


IHE chief countries of which Europe is compoſed may be 
diſtinguiſhed into the northern, the middle, and the ſouthern parts. 

I. The northern parts are the Britiſh iſles, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Mulſcovy, and Lapland. | 

The Briti/h ines are Great Britain and Ireland. Great Britain 
contains the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, which were 
lately united into one. The chief city of England is London, and 
Edinburgh is the chief in Scotland, as Dublin is in Ireland, Note, 
That Wales is reckoned a part of England, though they ſpeak a 
different language. | 

Denmark is a ſmall kingdom on the north of Germany made up of 
one peninſula, and ſeveral iſlands in the Baltick fea ; its chief city 
is Copenhagen, which ſtands in the largeſt of thoſe iſlands. 
The kingdom of Norway (which lies all along bordering on tht 
weſt of Sweden) has its Chief town Drontheim ; this together wil 
the iſle of Iceland far diftant in the northern fea is under dhe 
government of the king of Denmark. | 
' Sweden is one of the northern kingdoms which almoſt encompaſſe 
the Baltick ſea ; Its chief city is Stockholm. That part of it that 
hes on the eaſt fide of the Eakic is called Finland, Livonia, Kc, 
and the ſouthern part on the weſt fide next to Denmark is cal! 


Gothland, | 
All the north eaſt part of Europe is Ruſſia and Muſcovy unde 
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the government of the Czar, whoſe capital city is Moſcow, His 
conqueſts have lately joined Livoma to his dominion, which before 
belonged to Sweden, and there he has built the city Peterſburg, 
Lapland is a cold ſavage country that lies on the north of Sweden, 
and belongs to three princes, viz. the Dane, the Swede, and the 
Muſovite. Note, That Norway, Lapland, and Sweden, were once 
all comprized under the general name of Scandinavia. | 
J The middle parts of Europe are France, Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, and Little Tartary. | 7 
France lies jult touthward of England; its northern coaft is waſhed 
by the Englth channel; its weitern ſhores by the Atlantic ſea; 
and its ſouthern by the Mediterranean: its chief city is Paris. 
Before I proceed to Germany, it is proper to mention a Jong row 
of dittin&t governments which lie on the eaſt of France, and divide 
it from Germany and Italy, Theſe are the (even United Provinces, : 
the ten Spaniſh Provinces, the dukedom of Lorrain, the countries 
of Swiizerland, Savoy, and Piedmont. | * 
The ſcven United Provinces are called by the name of Holland, 
becauſe that is the biggeſt of them. They are a moſt conſiderable 
Commonwesith, and their chief cities are Amſterdam; Rotterdam, 
Leyden, Utrecht, Fe. | | 
Southward of this lie the ten Spaniſh Provinces, or the low coun 
tries or Netherlands, which are called by the name of Flanders, be- 
can that is the largeſt of them: they have belonged to the king- 
dom of Spain jor fore ages; but they are now under the Emperor 
of Germany; their chief cities are Bruflels, Antwerp, Louvain, 
Mons, Namur, Ghent, Fc. : | 
Lorrain lies to the ſouth of Flanders, and is governed by a Duke: 


its chief town is Nancy. 


Switzerland is the next: it is a free republic divided into thirteen 
arts commonly caiied the Swiſs Cantons, viz. Zurich, Bern, Baſil, 
ucern, &c. Then alles are the Grifons, the Valtoline, Fc. The 
Commonwealth ot Geneva might alſo be mentioned here, which is 
a very ſmall but tice ſovereignty, and maiatains its rights, becauſe 
none of its neighbours will let the others ſeize and poſſeſs it. i 

The dukedom of Savoy and Piedmont borders upon the ſouth of 
Switzerland, and reaches to the Med::terranean fea : its chief city is 
Turin; its duke is lately made king of Sardinia. 

I proceed now to Germany, which ſtands in the very heart of 
Europe; it is called an Empire, and its chief city where the em- 
peror dwells is Vienna: But there are in it many lefier govern- 
ments, ſuch as dukedoms, marquiſates, -biſhopricks, and ſeveral 
tree towns or cities that have ſome dependence upon the emperorg 
but yet they are little ſovereignties within themſelves. 

Ihe moſt confiderable of theſe is the dominion of the arch-duke 


of Auſtria, who is king of Bohemia and Hungaty, and is generall 


choſen empergr. The nine eleQorates are next in honour, which 
are ſo called becauſe their governors are electors by whom the em- 
peror of Germany is choſen. Their names or titles are thele : 
1. The archbiſhop of Mentz. 2. The archbithop of Triers or 
Treves. 3. The archbiſhop of Cologn. 4. The king of Bohemia. 
5. The duke of Bavaria. 6. The duke of Saxony. 7. The mar- 
quis of Brandenburgh, now king of Pruffia. 8. Ihe prince palatine 
of the Rhine. 9. The duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, who is 


alſo king of Great Britain. Beſides all theſe there are many ſmall 
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principalities governed by ſecular or eccleſiaſtical powers, which 
are too numerous to be reckoned up here. 

Poland is a large kingdom lying to the eaſt of Germany: It com- 

hends alſo the large province of Lithuania: The chief cities of 
this kingdom are Warlaw and Cracow. I might here mention the 
country of Prufha, which ſome years paſt has been dignified with 
the name of a kingdom: It is ſituate northward between Germany 
and Poland. The king refides at Berlin in Brandenburgh. 

Hungary is a kingdom which lies juſt ſouth of Poland, its chief 
towns are Preſburg and Buda : It has been in a great meaſure under 
the government of the Turks; but it now belongs to the emperor 
of Germany. 

Little Tartary, which is alſo called Crim Tartary, is a ſmall 
country lying to the eaft of Poland, and ſtretching along on the 
north {de of the Euxine or Black Sea. 1 

III. We go on now to the ſouthern parts of Europe; and theſe 
are Spain, Italy, and the European dominions of the Turk. 

Spain is the moſt ſouthern kingdom of Europe, a large country; 
its capital city Madrid ftands in the midft of it: On the weſt fide of 
it lies the kingdom of Portugal bordering all along upon it; it was 
ence a part of Spain, but now is ſubjeR to a diſtin@ king: Its chief 
city is Liſbon. | 
Italy is a large peninſula in the Mediterranean ſea, and contains 
various governments in it, viz. Mantua, Modena, Parma, Lucca, 
| Genoa, &c. but the moſt noted and remarkable are theſe five, 
Venice, Milan, Florence or Tuſcany, Naples, and the State of 
— church, which is the dominion of the pope, whole chief city is 

ome. | 

In the fouth eaſt part of Europe lies the famous country of Greece, 
which contains the ancient provinces of Macedonia, Theſſalia, 
Achaia, &c. with the towns of Theſſalonica, Philippi, Athens, 
Corinth, &c. and the peninſula of Peloponneſus, now called the 
Morea : but all theſe together with the more northern provinces of 
Tranſilvania, Walachia, Bulgaria, Romania, &c. are now-almoſt 
intirely under the dominion of the Turk, whoſe chief city is Con- 
ſtantinople, fituate at the mouth of the Euxine ſea. All this 
is called Turkey in Europe. Thus have we gone through the 
northern and middle, and fouthern countries of Europe : But it 
may be proper to mention alſo ſome of the chief iſlands of this part 
of the world, as well as the mountains of Europe and its rivers. 


Near to Italy, France and Spain, lie ſeveral iſlands in the Me- 


diterranean ſea ; ſuch as Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, Corſica, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily and Malta, which belong to different princes. 


On the eaſt fide of Greece is the Ægean ſea, or Archipelago, in 


which are many ſmall iſlands, and Crete a large one: On the welt 
fide of Greece is the Gulph of Venice, or the Adriatick fea, in 
ones > there are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, as Corfu, Cephalonia, 
nt, &c. | 

Divers other ifles there are which are included in Europe; as 

He of Man, of Angleſey, of Wight, Jerſey, Guernſey, &c. which 
belong to England: the Hebrides on the weſt of Scotland, the Or- 
cades, and Shetland Ifles on the North : Some in the Baltick ſea, 
which belong to Sweden and Denmark: T he Azores or weſtern 
Hangs in the Atiantick ſea, which are under the king of Spain. 
And ſeveral others of leſs note, | 


Some of the moſt remarkable mountains in Europe are theſe, I. The 


— 
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Alps between France and Italy. 2. The Apennine hills in Italy. 
3. The Pyrenean hills between France and Spain. 4. The Car- 
athian mountains in the ſouth of Poland. 5. The Peak ia 
Derbyſhire in England. 6. Plinlimmon in Wales, &c. Beſides 
leveral volcanos, or burning mountains, as Veſuvius and Strom- 
boli in Naples, Mount tna, now called Mon-Gibel, in the 
iſland of Sicily, and Mount Hecla in the cold ifle of Iceland. 52 

The principal rivers of note in Europe are the Thames and the 
Severn in England ; the Tay in Scotland; the Shannon in Ireland; 
Tagus in Portugal and Spain; the Po and Tiber in Italy; the 
Weiſel or Viſtula in Poland. In Germany the Elbe and the Oder, 
the Rhine and the Danube. In France the Sein and the Rhone. 
In Moſcovy the Don and the Volga. ; | 

The Danube and the Volga are the largeſt rivers 1n 1 1 the 
Danube running through all Germany and Turkey into the Euxine 
or Black Sea; and: the Volga, (which ſome writers attribute to 
Aſia, becauſe) though it runs through a great part of Moſcoyy, yet 
it empties itſeif into the Caſpian ſea. : 


SecT. XIV.—Of 4fia, and its ſeveral Countries and Kingdoms. 


AS14 may be divided into theſe five parts, (viz.) Turkey, Perſia, 
India, China, and Tartary. | 

The dominion of the Turks in Afia contains ſeveral countries in 
it, (viz.) Natolia, Paleſtine, Arabia, Georgia, &c. 

1. Natolia, or Afia Minor, which is a Peninſula, between the 


' Euxine fea and the Mediterranean, where lay the ancient countries 


of Galatia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Bythynia, Lyconia, Cilicia, 


Phrygia, Pamphylia, &c. through which the apoſtle Paul tra- 


velled and made many converts there. Here were the ſeven fa- 
mous churches of Aſia, to which the epiſtles were written in the 
ſecond and third chapters of the Revelations, fey, Epheſus, 
Smyrna, Sardis, &c. Many of them are now called by different 
names: But Smyrna is one of the chief cities in the whole country. 
2. Paleſtine, or the Holy Land, and all the adjacent countries of 
Syria, Chaldea, Meſopotamia, &c. The chief towns in it now are 
Aleppo, Scanderoon, or Alexandretta, Bagdat or Babylon, Damaſ- 
cus, Jeruſalem, &c. 3. Arabia, which anciently was divided into 
Arabia the Happy, Arabia the Deſart, and Arabia the Stony, lying 
all between the Perſian gulf, and the red ſea : The chief towns of it 
are Mecca, Medina, &c. 4. Georgia and Turkomania, formerly 
called Armenia Major, are northern provinces belonging to the 
Turks, that lie between the Euxine and the Caſpian ſea. 

Perſia, a large empire, lies eaſtward from Turkey between the 
Caſpian and Indian ſeas : Its capital city is Iſpahan. 

India is divided in two parts by the river Ganges. India, on this 
fide the Ganges, contains the biggeſt part of the Empire of the Great 
Mogul, whole chief city is Agra. In a peninſula or large promon- 
tory in this part of India, are various ſettlements of the European 


nations, as at Fort St. George, Tranquebar, Goa, &c. Beyond the 
river Ganges lies another large Peninſula, which contains the 


countries of Pegu, Siam, Tunquin, Cochinchina, &c. | 
Eaſtward of all theſe lies the empire of China, a large and a polite 
nation, whoſe chief city is Pekin. Theſe countries laſt named are 
called in general the Eaſt-Indies. | 
Great Tartary takes up all the northern part of Aſia. That which 
borders upon Moſcovy is often called Moſcovy in Afia : The 
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whole is a ſavage, unpoliſhed and unknown country as to the partg 


as well as the iahabjtants of it; and how far it reaches to the north. 
eait, no man in this part of the world can inform us. 

There are multitudes of lflands which belong to Afia, the chief 
of which are Japan, Borneo, Celebes, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, the 
Philippine Ifles, the Maldivian Ifles, &c. all theſe in the eaftern 
Ocean, and Cyprus in the Mediterranean. 

Ihe moit remarkable rivers are Tigris and Euphrates in Turkey, 
Ganges and Indus in India, whence the whole country took its fiiſt 
name. The chief mountains are lmaus, Caucaſus, Ararat, which 
are but different parts of the long ridge of hills which runs through 
Aſia from the welt to the eaſt, and is called by the ancient general 
name of Mount IT aurus. 


SECT. XV.—Of Africa and its Diviſions. 


AFRICA4 is the third quarter of the world: It may he divided 
into the following territories, Egypt, Barbary, Bildulgerid, Zaara, 
Nigritia, Guinea, Nubia, Abyſhaia and Etbiopia. | 

Egypt hes to the north eaſt and joins to Aſia; the chief cities are 
Grand Cairo and Alexandria. 

- Barbaryis a long country, it comprehends moſt part of the ancient 
Mauritania, or tig country of the Moors; it lies along the coaſt of 
the Mediterranean tea : Its chief towns are Fez, Morocco, Me- 
chanels, Sallee, Tangeir, Ceuta, Algier, Tunis, Tripoli and Barca. 
- Bildulgerid, or the ancient Numidia, has its chief town Dara; it 
_ fouth and ſouth-eaſt of Barbary, unleſs it be reckoned a patt 
or it. | 24 

TDaara comes next; it is a deſart inland country, and much un- 
known. So is Nigritia, or the land of the Negroes, which lies to 
the ſouth of Zaara; as Guinea is ſituated in the ſouth of Nigritia. 
The Tooth or Ivory Coaſt, and the Quaque Coaſt, and the Gold 
Coaſt, are ſeveral diviſions of Guinea well known to mariners. 

_- Nulia lies fouthward of Egypt, as Abyſſinia does to the ſouth of 
Nubia, both near the coatt of the Red ſea. 

Ethiopra has been given as a general name to all the countries that 
compoſe the ſouth eaft and fouth part of Africa, at leaſt, all the 
maritime countries or cœaſts from Guinea, on the weſtern fide to 
Abyſſinia, or Nubia on the eaſt, and ſometimes it includes Abyſ- 
finia alſo, which is called the leſſer or inner Ethiopia. | 

In the more ſouthern part of Ethiopia, are the inland kingdoms of 
Monomotapa, Monoemunga, &c. On the weſtern coaſt, Congo, Loango, 
Angola; the eaſtern coaſt is Zanguebar and the Mozambique : IT 
ſouthermoſt coaſt is inhabited by the Cafres and the Hottentots, near 
the Cape of Good Hope, who are famous for their ſtupidity, living 
in the moſt brutal and barbarous manner, as though they had little 
of human nature in them befide the ſhape. 

Ihe chief Iflands near Africa are the large Iſle Madagaſcar, called 
the Iſle of St. Lawrence, that lies toward the eaſtern fea; and on the 
weſt or north-weſt are the ſmall Iflands of Cape Verd, the Canary 
Iſlands, and the Madeiras in the Atlantick ſea, with others of leſſer 
note in the Ethiopick ſea. | | | 

The moſt famous riversin Africa are the Nile and the Niger. The 
Nile runs: through all the eaftern part of the country, and empties 
itlef into the Mediterranean ſea by many mouths at the land of 
Egypt. The river Senegal, anciently calied Niger, runs through 
Negroland, into the Atlantic ocean. Ihe moſt remarkable moun- 
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tains are theſe, (I.) Mount Atlas, or the Atlauticł hills in the weſt of 
Barbary, which were ſuppoſed by the ancients to be the higheſt in 
the world; whence came the fable of Atlas a giant bearing the 
heavens upon his ſhoulders. (2.) The Mountains of the Moon, 
which lie much more ſouthward to Monomotapa : And (3.) The 
excceding high hill of Ieueriſf, which is among the Canary iſlands. 


Sect. XVI.—Of America and its Diviſions. 


AMERICA is the fourth and laſt quarter of the world, it is divided 
into the northern and ſouthern parts by an iſthmus or neck of land 
at Darien or Panama. | 

Northern America includes Canada, the Engliſh Empire, Old 
Mexico, New Mexico, Fiorida, and the Northera Land. 

'The Northern Land contains fome Iflands and ſettlements of 
European nations. In Hudſon's-Bay and other coaſts of Groen- 
land, Greenland, near to the arctick circle, but few of them are 
much known, frequented or inhabited. As for the north-weſt 
part of North America, it is utterly unknown whether it be Iſland 
or Continent, whether it may not reach thouſands of miles farther 
and be joined to the north-eaſt part of Great Tartary. 

Canada, or New France, lies on the north-eaſt fide of the river of 
St. Lawrence, its chief town is Quebec. | 

The Engliſh Empire in America lies along the eaſtern coaſt from 
about thirty to almoſt tifty degrees of north latitude. | 
New England is the chief province. of which Boſton is the principal 
town or city. North of New England lies Acadia, ſometimes 
called New Scotland: Its chief town was Port Royal, which heath 
changed its name to Annapolis. Southward of New England lie 
New York, New Jerſey, Penſilvania and Maryland, Virginia and 
Carolina, On the weſt and north-weſt fide of theſe plantations lie 
large tracts of land with many great lakes in it, where various na- 
tions of ſavages inhabit. 

Horida comes next in courſe to be mentioned, it borders eaſt or 
north-eaſtward on Carolina, and weſtward it reaches to the river 
Miſſiſippi and beyond it: It is bounded by the fea on the ſouth, but 
there have been no very great or remarkable towns or ſettlements 
formed there by the Spaniards, who found and named it. 
New Mexico, or New Granada, lies welt of Florida, poſſeſſed alfo 
by the Spaniards; its chief town is St. Fe, upon the river Nort. | 

Mexico, or New Spain, lies more ſouth, it is a large and rich coun- 
try, long and uneven, ſtretching from north-welt to ſouth-eaſt ; and 
contains many provinces in it belonging to the Spaniards, who 
have deſtroyed millions of the natives there, It has ſeveral towns, of 
which the chief has the. name of Mexico given it. Florida and 
Mexico together make a large bay, which is called the Gulf of 
Florida, or the Gulph of Mexico. This country reaches down to 
the ſmall neck of land whereby South America is joined to it. On 
this neck of land are Panama on the ſouth ſide, and Porto- Bello on 
the north, | | | 
The ſouthern part of America is ſomething like a wes triangle lying 
in the vaſt ſouthern ocean, and almoſt encompaſſed by it: On the 
weſtern ſide this ocean is called the Pacific Sea, becauſe ſeldom 
vexed with ſtorms. | 

This Southern part of America comprehends many great coun- 
tries, vis. Terra Firma, Peru, Amazonia, Guinea, Brafil, Chili, 
VOL. VI. | 31 | bg | 
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Paraguay, Terra Magellanica, &c. The inland parts are very much 
unknown, but the greateſt part of the coaſts are poſſeſſed by the in. 
habitants derived from Spain and Portugal, who have made various 
ſettlements there. 

The chief iflands of America in the north are Newfoundland, 
which is a triangle near Acadia; then Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and Jamaica. 
The lefler ifles are called Lucayes, or Bahama iſlands, ſouth-eaſt of 
Florida ; and the Caribbee iflands eaſtward of Hiſpaniola. On the 
weſt ſide of North America, lies a very large and long iſland, called 
California, with many little ones near it. LORE Fu | 

The chief iſland in ſouth America is Terra-Delfuego, which lies 
near the main land, and thus makes the fraits of Magellan. There 
are many others of leſs extent and note, both on the coaſt, andin 
the vaſt ſouth- ſea. The moſt noted rivers of north America are the 
great rivers of St. Lawrence, or Canada, that divides New England 
from New France; and the river Mififipp: where the French have 
made large ſettlements. £2 
In South America the two great rivers are the Amazon with all its 
branches. and Rio dela Plata or the river of Plate. 

The chief mountains are the Apalachin hills in North America, 
which divide Florida from the more northern. countries; and the 
Andes in South America, which is a long ridge of mountains running 
from the ſouth part of America toward the north: travellers ſup- 
poſe them to be the higheſt in the world. = 7 

Thus I have deſcribed the various countries of the earth in a very 
briet but imperfe& manner, ſufficient only to give the young and 
ignorant reader a taſte of ge.graphy, and to encourage him to pur- 
ſue the ſtudy farther in that excellent manual Gordon's Geographic! 
Grammar, or in volumes of larger ſize. | 


SECT. XVII.—Of the fixed Stars on the Heavenly Globe. 


AS the Terreſtrial Globe has the various countries, cities, moun- 
tains, rivers and ſeas drawn upon it: fo on the Celeſtial Globe ate 
placed the fixed ſtars exactly according to their ſituation in the hea- 
vens. Yet there is this difference between the repreſentations 
made by the heavenly and thoſe made by the earthly globe, vi: 
That the ſeveral countries, rivers and ſeas, are repreſented. on the 
Convex or outward ſurface of the carthly globe, juſt as they lie na- 
turally on the convex ſurface of the earth; whereas the ſtars natu- 
rally appear to us in the concave, or inward hollow ſurface of the 
heaven, but they are repreſented on the heavenly globe on the con- 
wex ſurface of it. Therefore we muſt ſuppoſe our eye to be placed 
in the centre of the globe, in order to have the ſtars and heavens 
appear to us in their concavity and proper fituation. 

. Planets and comets are vulgarly called by the general name of ſtars; 
but the fred gars differ from the planets and the comets in this, that 
they always keep the fame place or diſtance with regard to one 
ano'her ; whereas the planets and comets are perpetually changing 
their places and diſtances with regard to one another, and with regard 
to the fired urs. They differ allo in this reſpeR, that the fixed for: 
generally twinkle, except when near the zenith, or ſeen through 2 


teleſcope ; and they thoot ſprightly beams like the ſun, which is 


uſually given as a proof, that like the ſun they ſhine with their ow! 
light : the planets have a more calm aſpect like the moon, and 
never twinkle, which is one argument among many others that the) 
derive their light from the ſun, and ſhine only by refleQion. 
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For our better acquaintance with the fixed ſtars, aſtronomers 
have reduced them to certain conſtellations. This we have ſhewn 
already in the ſecond ſection, concerning thoſe ſtars that lie in the 
zodiack, which are reduced to 12 conſtellations, and called the 
twelve ſigns, (viz.) Ariesor the ram, 'Faurus or the bull, Gemini or the 
twins, Fe. the reſt of the ſtars are diſtinguiſhed into the northern 
and 3 conſtellations, as lying north or ſouth of the zodiack 
or ecliptick. ; 

The Northera Conſtellations were thus framed by the antients, 
Urſa Minor or the little bear, in whole tail is the pole ſtar, Urſa ma- 
jor or the great bear, Draco or the dragon, Cepheus whoſe feet are juſt 
at the north pole: Caſſiopeia and her chair, Andromeda, the nor- 
thern triangle, Perſeus with Meduſa's head, Auriga or the charioteer, 
Bootes or the hunter, who is ſometimes called Arcturus or the bear- 
keeper, Corona Borealis or the northern crown, Egonaſi or hercules 


kneeling, Lyra or the harp, Cygnus or the ſwan, Pegaſus or the great 


flying horſe, Equuleus or Equiculus the little horſe's head, Del- 
phinus or the dolphin, Sagitta or the arrow, Aquila or the eagle, 
which ſome call the vultur, Serpens or the ſerpent, and Serpentarius 
the man who holds it. To theſe 21 northern conſtellations were af- 
terwards added, Antinous at the equator next to the eagle, Cor Ca- 
rolior King Charles? heart, a ſingle ftar ſouth of the great bear's 
tail, and ee hair, a few ſmall ſtars ſouth of Charles“ 
heart, &c. ; 

The Southern Conſtellations known to the ancients are Cetus the 
whale, and the river Eridanus, Lepus the hare, the glorious conſtel- 
lation of Orion with his girdle, ſword, and ſhield, Sirius or the great 
dog, Canicula or the little dog, Hydra or a large ſerpent, the ſhip 
Argo, Crater or the two handed cup, Corvus the crow, or the raven, 
Centaurus or the half-man half-horſe, Lupus or the wolf, Ara or the 
altar, Corona Auſtralis or ſouthern crown, Piſcis Notius or the 
ſouthern fiſh. To theſe 15 there have been added 12 other con- 


ſtellations made up of the fixed ſtars toward the ſouth pole which 


2 never viſible to us in Britain, and therefore I ſhall not mention 
hem. | 
Aſtronomers have framed ſome lefler Con/ellations which are con- 


| tained in the greater, as the Pleiades or the ſeven ſtars, and the 


Hyades in Taurus or the bull: Capella or the goat, in which is a 
very bright ſtar ſo called, in the arms of Auriga or the charioteer : 
the Manger and Afles in the Crab, which indeed is nothing but a 
bright ſpot compoſed of a multitude of ſmal! ſtars: Charles Wain 
which are ſeven bright ſtars in the rump and tail of the Great Bear, 
three of which in the tail reſemble the Horſes, and the otber four, 
e, d, b, r, a ſquare cart: fee figure xxx. The two hindmoſt ſtars in 

e cart, viz. b and er are called the pointers, becauſe they point 
to the north pole. Beſides theſe there are ſeveral other imaller 
ſtars ſcattered up and down in the heavens, which are no! reduced 
to any of the Conſtellations ; though of late years Heveliusa great 
aſtronomer has made Conſtellations of them which are deſcribed 
upon ſome modern globes. _ | : 

The fixed Stars are of different ſizes, and are divided into thoſe of 
the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth and ſixth magnitudes. There 
are but a few ſtars of the firſt and ſecond magnitude, and many of 
them have remarkable names given to them, as the Ram's Head, 
Aidebaran or the bull's eye, Capella or the goat, the three ſtars in 
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Orion's girdle, the Lion's Heart, Deneb or the lion's tail, Regel the 
ſtar in Orion's left foot. Spica Virginis, which is an ear of corn in 
the virgin's hand, Hvdra's heart, the Scorpion's heart, tlie Eagle or 
Vultur's heart. Ala Pegaſi or the horſe's wing, Fomahant a large 
ſtar in the ſouthern fiſhes mouth near Aquarius, the Pole Star in the 
Little Bear's Tail, &c. See more in the tadle of fixed ſtars at the 
end of this book. Some remarkable itars are called by the name of 
the conſtellation in which they are, as the Great oo the Little 
Dog, Lyra or the harp, Arcturus the bear-keeper, Capella the 
oat, &c. | 
: As the globe of the earth with all the lands and ſeas deſcribed on 
a terreſtrial ſphere is repreſented on maps, ſo the celeſtial ſphere 
with all the fixed ftars is often repreſcated on two tables or plani- 
ſpheres, projected, one on the plane of the equator with the two 
poles of the world in their centres; and the other on the plane of 
the ecliptick with the poles of the ecliptick in their centres“. Note, 
This ſort of projections has fometimes been furniſhed with ſome 
little appendices which are moveable, and makes an inſtrument 
called a Nocturnal to take the hour of the night, and perform many 
other aſtronomical problems by the ftaxs. . | 
It is hardly neceſſary to fav, that the ſtars are ſuppoſed to kee 


their conſtant revolution once in twenty-four hours by day as well 


as by night : but the day light conceals them from our eyes. 

The ſun in its annual courle moving from weſt to eaſt through all 
the ſigns of the zodiack hides all thoſe ſtars from our ſight which 
are near its own light or place in the heavens ; and therefore at ſe- 
veral ſeaſons of the year you ſee different ſtars or conſtellations 
riſing or ſetting, or upon the meridian at every hour of the night: 
and as the fun goes onward daily and monthly toward the eaſt, the 
Eaftern Conſtellations come daily and monthly within the reach of 
the ſun beams and are concealed thereby, which is called their ſet. 
ting heliacally. And the Weſtern Conſtellations hereby getting far- 


ther off from the ſun beams, are made viſible to us, which is called 


— 
# 
* 


riſing heliacally. it | 
Thus, as I intimated before, we may eaſily find what ſtars will 


be upon the meridian every midnight; by confidering in what fign 


the ſun js, and in what degree of thatfign; for the ſun with the 
ſtars that are near it being upon the meridian at noon, the ſtars that 
are directly oppoſite to them in the heavens will be upon the meri- 
dian that day at midnight. And hy the ſame means if you obſerve 
what ſtars are upon the meridian at midnight, you eaſily infer the 
ſun is in the oppoſite point of the heavens at midnoon. | 
Here it ſhould not be forgotten, that there is a broad uneven path 
encompaſſing the heavens, paſſing near the north-pole, which is 
brighter than the reſt of the Iky, and may be beſt ſeen in the darkeſt 
night; this is called the Milky Way, which later philoſophers have 
found by their teleſcopes to be formed by the mingled rays of in- 
numerable {mall ſtars. It is to the ſame cauſe that ſome other 
bright ſpots in the ſæy (though not all) are aſcribed which appear 
to us like whitiſh clouds in midnight darkneſs. | 


SgcT. XVIII.— rf the Planets and Comets. 
THOUGH the planets and comets are never painted upon the 


globe becauſe they have no certain place, yet it is neceflary here to 


* Mr. Senex at the globe over-againſt St. Dunſtan's in Fleet-ſtreet, has lately 
printed the beſt that cver were in England, or perhaps in any country. 
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make ſome mention of them ; fince they are ſtars much nearer to 
us than the fixed ſtars are, and we know much more of them. The 
planets are in themſelves huge dark bodies which receive their 
licht from the ſun, and reflect it back to us. They are called planets 
from a Greek word which ſignifies wanderers, becauſe they are al- 
ways changing their places in the heavens, both with regard to the 
fixed ſtars and with regard to one another. 1 

The planets are placed at very different diſtances from the centre 
of our world, (whether that be the earth or the ſun) and they make 
their various revolutions through the twelve figns of the Zodiack in 
different periods of time. IM * 1% 0 


Saturn in 29 years and 167 days, i. e. about 24 Weeks. 
Jupiter in 11 314 45 
Mars in ] ————32l — 46 
Earth or Sunin 1 ———— 0 0 
Venus in 0 ——— 224 32 
Mercury in 0 ——— 87 122 —— 
Moon in 0 274 —— — 


As the ecliptick line is the orbit or annual path of the ceurti or 
fun, ſo each planet has its proper orbit, whoſe plane differs ſome few 


degrees from the plane of the orbit of the fun, and to a ſpectator's 
eye placed inthe centre would interſect or cut the ſun's orbit at two -- 


| oppoſite points or nodes. Now the diſtance of à planet from the. 


ecliptick, meafured by an arch perpendicular to the ecliptick, is the . 


| latitude of that planet as before. 


To repreſent this as in figure xi. you may imagine as many hoops . 
as there are planets thruſt through with ſeveral ſtrait wires, and 
thereby Joined in different places to the hoop that repreſents the 
plane of the ecliptick, i. e. the ſun's or earth's orbit; and then let 
theſe hoops be turned more or leſs obliquely from the plane of the 


| ccliptick : For all the ſeveral orbits or paths of the planets do. not 


crols or interſe& the ecliptick or ſun's path in the ſame point, nor at 
the fame angles: But their nodes or interſections of the ecliptick are 
e parts of the ecliptick, and alſo make different angles 
with it. | | 
Among the ſeveral uſes of 8 the lalitude of a planet, ſee 
one very neceſſary in problem X XXVII. | 3 
The comets were by Ariſtotle and his followers ſuppoſed to be a 
fort of meteors or fares formed in the ſky below the moon, continu- - 
ing for ſome months, and then vanithing again. But by later al- 
tronomers they have been found to be dark bodies like the planets, 


moving through the heavens without any regard to the ecliptick, 


but in very different orbits, which are ſuppoſed to be ellipſes or ovals 
of prodigious length, and returning at various periods ofſeveral ſcores 
or hundreds of years. Though it muſt be confeſſed, thoſe parts of 


their orbits which are within the reach of our fight are ſo very in- 
| Conſiderable parts of the vaſt ovals they are ſaid to deſcribe, that 


it has been much doubted, whether the lines they deſcribe in their 
motion be not parabolical, or ſome other infinite curve; and thus 
whether the comets themſelves are not wandering stars that have loft 
all regular revolution, and perhaps have no ſettled periods at all 
and may never return again: But comets appear ſo ſeldom that 


| they have ſcarce given the nice enquirers of theſe laſt ages ſuffici- 


ent opportunity to obſerye or calculate their motions with ſuch an 
abſolute certainty as could be wiſhed. © is Mr 
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Thus I have finiſhed the ſpeculative part of this diſcourſe which 
contains the rudiments or firſt principles of aſtronomy : It is called 
the ſpherical part, becauſe it treats of the doctrine and uſe of the 
ſphere; and 1 have concluded therein the general part of geo- 
graphy, and given a flight ſurvey of the particular diviſions of the 
cart 1. i 

It is indeed the cond or ſpecial: part of geography that treats pro- 
per'y of theſe particular diviſions of the earth which I have but 

ighily run over, and in a much larger manner enumerates not 
only all the kingdoms, ſtates, and governments of the world, 
but ailo gives ſome account of their manners, temper, religion, 
traffick, manufactures, occupations, &c. It alſo deicribes the 
various towns and villages, the larger and leſſer mountains, rivers, 
foreſts, the ſeveral products of every country, the birds, beaſts, 
inſets, falhes, plants, herbs, the ſoil, minerals, metals, and all 
rarities of art and nature: It relates alſo the various ancient and 
modern names of the nations, cities, towns, rivers, iflands, &c. 
What remarkable occurrences of battles, victories, tamine, deſola- 
tions, prodigies, &c. has E in every nation, and whatſo- 
ever has rendered it worthy of public notice in the world, 

There are many books extant in the world on this ſubject; ſome 
of leſſer fize, ſuch as Gordon's Geographical Grammar, Chamber- 

lain's Geography; and larger, viz. Morden's Geography Re@i- 
| Far — quarto, Theſaurus Geographicus, Moll's Geography, in 
io, &c. | | 
The cd or ſpecial part of aftronomy is called the theory of the hea- 
vens, 01 the fun and planets, which will lead us into the knowledge 
of a thouſand beautiful and entertaining truths concerning the 
lyſtem of the world, the various appearances of the heavenly 
bodies, and the reaſons of thoſe appearances, viz. a more parti- 
cular and exact account of the day and night, and of the ſeveral 
ſeaſons of the year, ſpring, ſummer, Autumn, and winter, of the 
length and ſhortneſs of the days: Why in the winter the ſun is 
nearer to us than it is in the ſummer, and why the winter haif- 
ear is feven or eight days ſhorter than the ſummer halt-year: 
hence come the eclipſes of the ſun and moon, both total and par- 
tial; why the moon is only eclipſed when ſhe is full, and the Sun only 
when. the, is new: Whence proceed the different phaſes of the 
moon, as the new or horned moon the half-moon, the full, &c. 
Why the two lower planets Mercury and Venus always keep 
near the fun, and never muve ſo far as two whole ſigns from 
it: Why Venus is borned, haived and full as the moon is: Why 
the three ſuperior planets Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, appear 
at all diſtances from the fun, and are ſometimes quite oppotite 
to it: Why both the upper and lower planets ſometimes ap- 
pear ſwifter, ſometimes . why they ſeem ſometimes to 
move directly or forward, ſometimes retrograde or backward, 
ſometimes are ftationary, or ſcem to ſtand ſtill: Why they are 
ſometimes nearer to the earth, which is called their perigeum, and 
1 ſometimes farther from the earth, which is called their apageum, 
1 and by this means appear greater or leſs. Why they are nigher to 
f or farther from the ſun, which is called their perzhetion and aphelion ; 
and in what part of their orbits this difference falls out: How it 
comes to paſs that they ſcem higher in the horizon than really 
they are by refraRion, and how again they feem lower than they 


really are by the parallax. 
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In this part of aſtronomy it is proper to ſhew the different ſchemes 
or hypotheſes that have been invented to folve or explain all thefe 
appearances of the heavenly bodies. Here the ptolemaick or an- 
cient ſyſtem ſhould have the firſt pr to repreſent how the an- 
cients placed the earth in the centre of the word, and ſuppoſed the 
ſun to move round it amongſt the other planets as it appears to the 
vulgar eye; and what tedious and bungling work they made b 
their contrivance of hid tranſparent ſpheres of different thickneſs, 

laced in eccentrick order and aſſiſted by their little epicycles: 

Vhat infinite embarraſſments and difficulties attend this rude and 
ill adjuſted contrivance, and how impoflible it is to ſolve all the 


| appearances of nature by this hypotheſis. 


Then the medern or copernican jcheme ſhould be repreſented, which 
makes the heaven all void, or at leaſt filled only with very fine 


ethereal matter; which places the fur in the centre of our world with 


all the planets whirling round it ; which makes the earth a planet, 
turning daily round its own axis (which is the axis of the equator) 
to form day and night; and alſo carried yearly round the ſun in the 
ecliptick between the orbits of Venus and Mars to form ſummer and 


winter. This ſcheme alſo makes the moon a ſecondary planet _ 
© 


monthly round the earth, and carried with it in its yearly cour 
round the ſun, whereby all the variety of appearances of the ſun 
and moon, and of all the planets, as well as the differences of day 
and night, ſummer and winter, are reſolved and explained with the 
greateſt eaſe, and in the moſt natural and ſimple manner. 

Here alſo it ſhould be ſhewn that as the moon is but a ſecondary 


| — becauſe it moves round the earth which is itſelf a planet: 80 


upiter which moves round the fun has alſo four ſecondary planets or 
moons moving round it, which are ſometimes called his ſatellites or 
life-guards. Saturn alſo has five juck moons, all which keep their cer- 


| tain periodical revolutions: And beſide theſe, Saturn is encom- 


paſſed with a large flat ring 21000 miles broad, whoſe edges ſtand 
inward toward the globe of Saturn, (like a wooden horizon round a 
globe) at about 21000 miles diſtance from it, which 1s the moſt 
amazing appearance among all the heavenly bodies: But theſe 
ſecondary planets which belong to Jupiter and Saturn together with 
this admirable rag are vifible only by the affiſtance of teleſcopes: 
And yet mathematicians are arrived at ſo great an exactneſs in 
adjuſting the periods and diſtances of theſe ſecondary planets,” that by 
the motions and eclipſes of the moons of Jupiter they find not only 
the true ſwiftneſs of the motion of light or ſun- beams; but they 
ON the difference of longitude between two places onthe 
earth, | 8 
It may be manifeſted here alſo that ſeveral of the planets have 
their revolutions round their own axis in certain periods of rime, as the 
earth has 'in 24 hours; and that they are vaſt bulky dark bodies, 
lome of them much bigger than our earth, and conſequently fitted 
for the dwelling of ſome creatures; lo that it is probable they are 
all habitable words furniſhed with rich variety of inhabitants to the 
praiſe of their great creator. Nor is there wanting ſome proofs of 
this from the ſcripture itſelf. For when the prophet Itaiah tells us, 
that God who jormed the earth, created it not in vain, becauſe he formed it 
fo be nhabited ; Ta. xlv. 18. He thereby infinuates, that had ſuch a 
obe as the earth never been inhabited, it had been ereated in vam. 
ow the ſame way of reaſoning may be applied to the other plane= 
tary worlds, ſome of which are ſo much bigger than the earth is, 
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and their fituations and motions ſeem to render them as convenient | 
_ dwellings tor creatures of ſome animal and intellectual kind. h. 
Many of theſe things have been performed by ingenious men © 
wich great exactneſs, for the uſe of perſons learned in the mathe. 1 
matics ; but I know not any ſhort, plain and intelligible account of | 
them fitted for the uſe of the unlearned world, except among Dr, MW © 
Wells volumes, entitled Mathematics fora Young Gentleman: Yet 
1 perſuade my ſelf, that ſome parts of it might be performed with {WM © 
greater eaſe and clearneſs, in a more natural method, and to much th 
greater perfection, if ſome perſon of peculiar ſkill in theſe ſciene 5 


and of equal condeſcenſion would undertake the work. 


Sect. XIX. Problems relating to Geography and Aſtronomy to be 
| performed by the Globe : th 
AS theorems in mathematick ſcience are certain propoſitions de. 
clariog {ome mathematical truth : So a problem is a mathematical queſtion 
propoſed to be reſolyed, or ſome practice to be 2 Becauſe 
this problematick part will require the recollection of a great many 
things in the former ſections, I think it may not be improper to 
givs a ſhort ſummary of definitions of the chief ſubjects of diſcourſe 
ia the doQrine of the ſpliere, and ſet them in one view. 
Derixitions.—The latitude of a place on the earthly globe; is 
the diſtance of the zenith of that place from the equator toward 
- the north or ſouth pole meaſured by the degrees of thc meridian, 
The eleration of the pole is the height of the pole above the horizon 
of that place meaſured on the meridian: And it is always the ſame 
number of degrees as the latitude. | | 
The longitude of a place is the diſtance of it toward the eaſt or weſt 
from tome firſt meridian, and it is meaſured on the equator. 
The declination of the fun or any ſtar or planet is its diſtance north- 
ward or ſouthward from the equator meaſured on the meridian. It 
is the fame thing as latitude on the earthly globe. | 
Ihe right aſcenſion of the fun is its diſtance from that meridian 
that cuts the point aries meaſured eaſtward on the equator ; itis 
much the fame with longitude on the earthly globe. | 
The hour of the fun is its diſtance from noon or the meridian of the 
place meaſured on the equator by 15 degrees, for every 15 degrees 
on the equator make an hour. Or it may be reckoned from the 
—— meridian or midnight. Note, The right aſcen/ion is reckoned 
either in degrees or in hours. 

5 The ſatilude of a flar or planet is its diſtance northward or ſouth- 
ward from the ecliptick: Note, Ihe ſun has no latitude becauſe i 
is always in the ecliptick. | ; 
Ihe longitude of the ſun or far is its diſtance from the point aries 
eaſtward meaſured on the ecliptick. But with regard to the ſun or 
a planet, this is uſually called the place of the ſun, or planet, for any 
particular day, i e. its place in the Zodiack, or the degree of 
the fign in which it is at that time. 

The altitude or height of the ſun or a ſtar is its diſtance from and 

above the horizon, meaſured on the quadrant of altitudes. Ihe 

reſion of the ſun or ſtar is its diſtance from and below the horizon, 

Ihe azimuth of the ſun or a ſtar is its diſtance from the cardinal points 

of eaſt, weſt, north or ſouth, meaſured on the horizon. The ſuno! 

| ſtar's meridian. altitude is its altitude or height when it is on the 
meridian or at the ſouth. | | 2: 
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The vertical altitude of the ſun is uſed by ſome writers fer its 
height above the horizon when it is in the azimuth or vertical 
cirds of eaſt or weſt. But the ſun is ſaid to be vertical at any place 
when it is in the zenith of that place at noo n 

The amplitude of the ſun or a ſtar is its azimuth or diſtance from 
eaſt or weſt at riſing or ſetting. in | 2 nien 

The ajcenfional difference is the time of the ſun or ſtar's riſing or 
ſetting before or after fix o' clock: Or it is the difference between 
the ſun or ſtar's ſemidiurnal are and à quadrant: or 90 degrees, as 
ſome perſons expreſs it, becauſe 90 degrees or a quadrant reaches 


from 6 o'clock to 12. 0 att 
11229: PROBLEMS; o int 

Problem I. To find the longitude and latitude of any place on 
the earthly globe.“ 19885 7 e RO. | 5 956) 

Turn the globe about till the place come juſt under the ſide of 
the brazen meridian on which the figures are, which is called its 
graduated edge, then the degree marked on the meridian juſt over 
the place ſhews the latitude either north or ſouth : Aud the globe 
ſo ſtanding; that degree of the equator, which is cut by the me- 
ridian ſhews the true longitude of the place. 80 London will a 
_ to have 314 degrees of north latitude, and near 18 degrees 0 
ongitude, counting the firſt meridian at Teneriff. 50 Rome has 
414 degrees of north latitude, and about 13 degrees of longitude; 
eaſt ward from London, or almoſt 31 degrees from 'Tenenff.. 
' Problem II. “ The longitude or latitude of any place being given, 
ho to find that place on a globe or map.“ . | 

If only the latitude of a place be given, the place itſelf may be 
eaſily found by caſting your eye eaſtward and weſtward along that 
parallel of latitude in that part of the world where it lies, and the 
place (if it be marked on the globe) will ſoon Na If che lon- 
gitude only were given, guide your eye along that meridian. north- 
ward or ſouthward, and you will quickly ſee it. But if both longi- 
tude and latilude be given then the place is immediately found, for 
where the given line of longitude or meridian cuts the given line of 
latitude, there is the place required. Theſe two problems alſo 
may be practiſed on a map as well as on à globe. AA ge 

Problem III. To find the diſtance of any two places on the 
earthly globe, or two ſtars on the heavenly.” | 

Here let it be noted that a degree of the meridian or of the equa- 
tor, or of any great circle on the earthly globe is found hy meaſure 


| tobe 694 or 70 Engliſh miles; See Prob. XII. Sect. XX. Though 
geographers many times count $0 geographical miles to a degree, 


making them the ſame with the minutes of a degree for the greater 
eaſe in computation. ' | 12.3 | 
Let it be noted alſo; that al! the degrees on the meridians or lines 


of longitude on the globe are equal, becaute all thoſe lines are great 


circles; but in the parallels of latitude, the farther you go from the 
_— the circle grows leſs and leſs, and conſequenily the degrees 
of thoſe Circles are leſs alto: And therefore if two diſtant places are 


either both on the equator or have the une meridian, the mumber of 
be degrees of their diſtance on the equator or on the meridiau being 


reduced to miles ſhews you their true diſtance: But if the two 
places are not hoth on the equator nor on the ſame: meridian, you 


muſt find their true diſtance by the following method. 


I's perform this third problem lay the-quadrant of altitude from 
"ne place to the other, and thatwill ſhew the number of degrees/of 
| in nx MOT YO 2 O. J 201 : aonnoa 
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diſtance, which being multiplied by 60: geographical-miles, or by 
70 Engliſh miles, will give the diſtance ſou gt. 
Or You may take the diſtance between the two places with 2 


pair of compaſles and meaſure it upon the equator, which ſhews 
te diſtance in deprees, and then reduce them to miles. The 


quadrant of altitudes or a pair of compaſſes in the fame manner, 
will ew the diſtance of any two ſtars on the heavenly globe, vit. 
in degrees, but not in miles. | N 


| 
Obſerve here, that though theſe methods will find the true | 
diſtance of places on the globe, yet on a map the ſame methods are f 
uſeleſs; becauſe in maps or plain furtaces the degrees of longitude 
marked on the ſame parallel of latitude are unequal, and ſo the 1 
degrees of latitude-marked on the fame meridian are often unequal, t 
(See the XI. ſection concerning maps.) The only way therefore 
of meaſuring diſtances on a map is to mea ſure the number of de- c 
grees on the neareſt correſpondent line of longitude or latitude, and 
apply that to the diſtance required, which after all is but an uncer. 0 
tain account. : bunte 51 > 16 eee 0 
Problem IV. © To find the antoeci, pericci and antipodes of any n 
Face given, ſuppoſe ot London.. ti 
Bring London to the meridian, ebferve its latitude northward; t 
then reckon fo many degrees on the meridian from the equator a 
ſouthward, and it thews the place of the Autæci. | n 
Keep London under the meridian, ſet the hour index or pointer G 
on the dial at the pole to the upper l Which is 12 o*clock at noon, el 
turn the globe about till the index point to 12 at midnight, and the B 
mary that will be under the fanre degree of the meridian where 
London was, ſhews where the periæci dwell: | 1 1 | 
Ihe globe fo ftanding, count the tame degrees of latitude from th 
the meridian ſouthward, and that will ſhew-who are the antipodest0 fie 
London. PTC: 9, ow | n br 
Problem V. Any place being given to find all thoſe places in 
which have the ſame hour of the day with that in the given place.” ſe 
All the places that have the une longitude have the fame hour th 
Bring the given place therefore to the brazen meridian, and obſerve er 
what places are then exactly under the graduated edge of the men. in 
dian, for the people in thoſe places have the ſame hour, and thei! | 
habitation has the ſame e wee 60 | fre 
: Problem VI. Any place being given (ſuppoſe Paris) to find all lie 
thoſe places in the world which have the ſame latitude, and con- f 
phy oor eds have their days and nights of the fame length.“ pr 
ring Paris to the meridian, and you find it near 49 degrees den 
north Malte Turn the globe all round, and all thoſe places th 
which paſs under the 49th degree of the meridian have the ſame I pla 
latitude with Paris, and the pole is Juſt as much elevated abort bo! 
their horizon, viz. 49 degrees. | 80 
Problem VII. To rectify the globe according to the latitude 0 01 
"I given place.” | | 
-  Flevate the proper pole (whether it be north or ſouth) fo fr = 


above the horizon as is the latitude of the place propoſed ; this l 
done by moving the pole of the globe upward from the horizon 
counting by the degrees of the under part of the meridian, whicl 
begin to be numbercd from the pole; thus for London you mv 
raiſe the pole 514 degrees above the horizon. | 


Ihen while London ſtands under the meridian, the true and tea 


fituation of it is exactly repreſented on the globe with its prop® 
horizon: For London is by this means placed in the zenith, 0% 
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the very top of the globe, at 90 degrees diſtance from the horizon 
every way; and thus the zenith is/as high above the equator on the 
ſouth fide as the pole is ubore the horizon on the north hide. iy 
Fo render this repreſentation of the ſituation of any place yet 
more perfect, 'tis a uſeful thing to have a ſmall mariner's compaſs 
at hand with a needle touched with a loadftone, to ſhew which are 
the north or ſouth points of the real horizon, and then, as near as 
you can, ſet the brazen meridian of the globe exactly north and 
ſouth. Thus the wooden horizon will be a perfect paraile] to the real 
horizon, the brazen meridian to the real meridian, the equator the 
ecliptick, and all the leſſer circles, and the points on the globe will 
repreſent thoſe circles and points on tlie earth or in the heavens, in 
their proper poſition. | : enn , bets 54 
Problem VIII. The hour being given in any place (as 'at Lon- 
don) to find what hour it is in any other part of the world. ' 
Rectify the globe for London, bring the city London to the fide 
of the meridian where the degrees are marked; then fix the index 
of the dial-plate to the hour given (ſuppoſe four o'clock in the after- 
noon) this being done turn the globe and bring any places ſucceſ- 
fively to the meridian, then the index or hour pointer will ſhew the 
true hour at the place required. Thus when it is four o'clock in the 
afternoon at London it is almoſt five at Rome, near ſix at Conſtanti- 
nople, tis almoſt half an hour paſt nine at night at Fort St. 
George in the Eaſt Indies, 'tis near midnipht at Pekin in China, *tis 
eleven o*clock in the morning at Jamaica, and a little paſt noon at 
Barbadoes. f | i 148 | | 
Problem IX. „Fo rectify the globe for the zenith.” us 
After the former re ctification for the latitude of the place, faſten 
the edge of the nut of the quadrant of altitude on its graduated 
fide at the proper. degree of latitude on the graduated fide of the 
brazen meridian, and that will repreſent the zenith of that place 
in the heavens. The quadrant of altitude being thus faſtened 
ſerves to meaſure the ſun or ſtar's altitude above the horizon, and 
the ſun or ſtar's azimuth; and it has been ſometimes, (though 
erroneouſly) uſed to ſhew the bearing of one place to another, as 
in the following vroblem. eil OW ee ge e 
Problem X. Any two places being given, to find the bearing 
from one to the other,“ i. e. at what point of the compaſs the one 
lies in reſpe& to the other. ES | be | 
The common way whereby feveral writers have ſolved this 
problem is this. ReRity the globe both for the /atitade and for the 
zenith of one of thoſe places, and bring that place to the zenith. 
Then bring down the edge of the quadrant of altitude to the other 
place, and the end of the quadrant thall cut the horizon in the true 
mo of the compaſs, and thew how the one bears to the other. 
do if you rectify the globe for the latitude and zenith of Barbadoes, 
ou will find that Cape Finiſterre in Spain, and Azoff in Muſcovy, 
oth lie in a direct line north-eatt from Barbadoes, according to 
this practice 3 19 boy | a 
But here let it he noted, that though according to this fort of 
meaſuring, they both lie north-eaſt from Barbadoes, yet they do 
not lie north-eaſt of one another; fer if you rectify the globe for 
the latitude and zenith of Cape Finiſterrè, you will find Azoff lies 
near eaſt- north-eaſt from Cape Finiſterre, or more than two points 
of the compaſs, (i. e. more than 224 degrees different from the 


3142 5: 


toward the north-eaſt, he would come ſooner to the Hebrides or 
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4 And if a ſailor or traveller who is at Barbadoes, ſhould every 
league or mile of his way, by obſerving the compaſs, ſtill make 


8 


a +@ 


weſtern Scots iſlands than to Azoff, or even to Cape Finiſterre, 
But the courſe that he muſt really ſteer to come to Cape Finiſterte 
is near north-eaſt and by caſt: And if he could fail all the way 
clear to Azoft from Barbadoes, he muſt ſteer ſtill much more to the 
eaſtward ; All which things ſhew-the miſtake of ſolving this pro- 
blem in chis manner. hs | h | 
Perhaps this may be made yet plainer to a learner, if we name 
two places which lie under the ſame parallel of latitude, vt: 
Madrid in Spain, and Pekin in China, latitude 40. Now theſe mutt 
always bear directly eaſt and weſt from each other. But if you 
bring Madrid to the zenith, and having fixed there your quadrant 
of altitude, you bend it down to the horizon, it will not follow the 
courſe of the 40th parallel of latitude, and lead your eye to Pekin, 
but to much more ſouthern places very far diſtant from Pekin, 
and which have a very different bearing, (riz.) to the iſle of 
Ceylon, &c. | | 

Upon this account, the be& writers call that the angle of poſition 
between two places, which is found by the quadrant of altitude | 
thus fixed at the zenith of any place, and drawn down to the hori- 
zon: But they deſcribe the rhumb or courſe. of bearing from one 
place to the other in a different manner, vis. It is that point of 
the compaſs, toward which any perſon. muſt conſtantly fail or 
travel, in order to arrive at the diſtant place given. And without 
all doubt, this is the molt juſt and exact account of things. 
No in order to find this, it is ſufficient for a learner to know, 
that if any one of the lines drawn from the points of the mariner's 
compaſs marked on the globe, (which are called rhumb lines) 
r through both places, that line ſhews the courſe or bearing 
rom one to the other, as the | courſe from Cape St. Vincent in 
8 to Cat Iſland among the Bahama Iſlands is weſt and by 
Outh. 1 ; | 

- If norhumb lines paſs through thoſe places, then that thumb line | 
to which thoſe two places lie moſt parallel, ſhews their bearing: t 
T bus the courſe from Barbadoes to Cape Finiſterre is north-eaſt and 
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by eaſt, or thereabouts. If the learner has a mind to ſee the rea- 1 
ſon, why there muſt be ſuch a difference betwixt the angle gf poſittet 4 
between two places, and tHeir c-wrſe of bearing to each other, L Know WF 


not how to fepreſent it upon a flat ſurface plainer than b 
figure xx1. | | 2 | A 
Suppoſe the four cardinal points, north, ſouth, eaſt, and well, t 
are repreſented on the globe by the letters N. . E: Suppoſe a 
three diſtant places are B Barbadoes, C Cape Fmiſterre, and A 
Azoft. If the ſurface of the earth were not ſpherical, but a plane, 
and the meridians of theſe places were all parallel (as in that 
repreſentation or projection ofthe globe, which is called Mercator 's 
chart) then their angle of poſition and their courſe of bearing would be 
the ſame: Then as xs is the meridian bt the place B, ſo qq would 
be the meridian of the place g, vis. a ſtrait line and paralſel to x 5: 
Then the line ; O a would be the line or rhumb of north- eaſt, vis 
45 degrees diſtant from xs; which would rapreſent both the 
of palitiun aud the gourſe of bearing between all the three places B, c 
and 4: For the angle q e & would be the ſame with the angle 
NBA; and thus A would ſtill bear north eaſt from c and from 3“. 
And for this reaſon in thoſe ſea thatts where the points of the gompals dt 
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and are leffer circles. And though the line of caft and weft in this figure, be for the 
12 eaſe of a young learner repreſented in a firait line, becauſe it is a parallol to the 
ple | Equatory and if drawn round the globe would be a perfect circle and run into itſelſ, 
c | 

„ 


ry hut the earth being of a ſpherical figure and the meridians meet- . 
ke ing in the poles, the meridian of B on the globe being brought to | 
or WW thezenith is ws; the meridian of © is the curve linen Cm; and | 
e. the meridian of A is the curve line N A ; all which meet in x the 
re north pole. Now though the ſtrait line B c a ſhews the angle of 
ay poſition between the three places B, œ and a, (as B ſtands on the | 
be globe at the zenith) yet the line ; c A does by no means make the 
0- lame angles, or has the Gm bearing with the curve line & © m | 
(which is the meridian of c) as it does with ns (which is the 
ne meridian of B:) and it ſtill makes more different angles with the | 
12, cure line u A z (which is the meridian of a.) Thence it follows, | 
uit that all the rhumb lines muſt be a ſort of ſpiral lines on the globe, | 
ou except the north and ſouth, which is the meridian, and the equator | 
nt with its parallels of eaſt and weſt, which are circles“. | 
he The north-eaſt line in this place muſt be B p z ſtill gradually in- | 
in, clining toward the ſeveral meridians, that fo it may make the ſame | 
in, angles with the meridians x and N A 2, as it does with d Bs. 
of But by this means you ſce, that to ſteer or travel ſtill to the north- | 
eaſt would bring you down to p and x, not to c and a. You fee | 
on alſo, that the courſe you muſt ſteer or travel to come to A will be | 
de | repreſented by the line B r a, which is much nearer the eaſt point. | 
fi- But chis is ſomething too laborious and painful for every reader to N 
ne trouble kis thoughts with it. | ; 
of Problem XI. “Having the day of the month given, to find the | 
or ſun's place in the ecliptick.“ | | 8 
ut Find the day of the month in the calendar on the horizon, (either 
old ſtile or new, which ſoever is required) lay a flat rule on the day 
w. of the month, and over againſt it on the inner hedge of the horizon, 
1 will appear hoth the ſign in which the fun is, and the degree of that | 
) fin, as on the 10th of May old ſtile, the fun is juſt entering into the | 
Ng hrit degree of gemini, which you may tind in both the globes on 
in dhe ecliptick circle ; and there you may alſo compute the longitude | 
by of the fun from the point aries if you pleaſe. | FR | 
Problem XII. „ The day of the month being given, to find thoſe | 
ne —— of the globe where the fun will be vertical or in the zenith | 
p: that day.” * | 14 | | 
nd Find out the ſun's place in the ecliptick circle: bring it to the | 
a. meridian; mark the degree over it: then turn the globe round, and 
00 all thoſe places that paſs under that degree will have the ſus in | 
* their zenith that day. S (725, 7 eee M9 217: £203 | 
by - Problem XIII. “ The day and hour of the day at one place, tz. | 
London being given, to find at what other place the ſun is vertical at | 
t, that hour nnn | 4 K 
fe Ie {un's'plgeefor that day being brought to the meridian, and | 
A the degree over" ity Ci. e. the declination) being obſerved, bring the | 
E, 4:3  F# tin ch x 17 NF in off Tr-eth | 
at thumbs are drawn in ſtrait lines quite through the chart, the meridian or lines of | 
s | longitude are all made ftrait and parallel lines; For if the meridians were: a little | 
he curved as they are commonly ia maps, the rhumbs could not be drawn through the | 
Id chart in ſtrait lines, See Sect, XI. Of Sea Charts. to | | | 
a All the other lines of eaft and weft beſides the equator, are parallels of latitude, f 
0 | 


vet it ſhould more properly be ſo tar curved, as to cut all the ſide-metidians u # and 
E at right angles, as well as the meridian. of the place & s. And. thus they are 
commonly drawn in maps of the world; wherein there is no line of eaſt #nd wel 
drawa ſtrait beſides the equator. 
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tuft place, 7. e. London to the meridian. Set the hour index to the 


given hour ; and turn the globe till the index come to the upper 
12, (that is 12 at noon) then the place of the earth that ſtands under 
the obterved degree vt the meridian, has the fun at that: moment in 
the zenith. | 

Probiem XIV. The day and hour at one place, viz. London be. 
ing given, to find ail thole places of the earth where the ſun is then 
riting, ſetting, or on the meridian, (which is called culminating) 
allo where it is daylight, twilight, or dark night, 

By the foregoing problem, find the place where the {un is vertical 
at the hour given: reCtity the globe for the latitude of that place; 
bring that place to the meridian, Then all thoſe places that are in 
the weit iemi-circle of the horizon have the ſun rifing, for it is 90 
degrees from their zenith. Ihoſe in the eaſt ſemi-circle of the ho- 
rizon have it ſetting, for it is £0 degrees paſt their zenith. 

To thoſe who live under the fame line of longitude or upper-me- 
ridian, its noon, if they have any day at that time. Jo thoſe who 


Jive under the oppoſite line of longitude or lower meridian, it is mid- 
night, if they have any night at that time. Thoſe places that are 


above the horizon, have the ſun above their horizon ſo many de- 
grees, as the places themſelves are. 'Thote places that are under 
the horizon, but within 18 degrees, have twilight. And with thoſe 
who are lower than 18 degrees, it is dark night. 

Problem XV. A place being given in the torrid zone, to find 
thoſe two days in which the ſun thall be vertical there.“ 

Bring the place to the meridian; mark the degree over it, which 
is its latitude ; move the globe round, and obferve theſe two oppn- 
fate points of the ccliptick, that paſs through the aforctaid degree; 
fearch on the wooden horizon on what two days the {un palles 
through thoſe two points of the ecliptick, for then the ſun at noon 
will be in the zenith of the place given. | | | 

Problem XVI. A place being given in one of the frigid zones, 
(ſuppoſe the north) to find when the ſun begins to depart from, or 
to appear on that place, how long he is abſent, and how long he 
ſhines conſtantly upon it.” | | 

Suppoſe the place given be the north Cape of Lapland 71 degrees 
of latitude. Rectify the globe for that place, or elevate the pole 71 
degrees; then turn the globe till the deſcending part of the eclip- 
tick, the meridizn and {outh point of the horizon meet together : 
thus the ecliptick will ſhew, that the {un toward the end of icorpio 
(chat is, a little after the middle of November,) goes below the ho- 
rizon entircly and leaves that part of Lapland. | 

Ihen turn the globe a little further, till the aſcending part of the 
ecliptick meet the meridian in the ſame ſouth point of the horizon, 
and it will ſhew that about the ninth or tenth degree of aquarius, 
that is, about the end of January, the fun begins to riſe above then 
horizon. - Thus they are at leaſt two months without the ſun in 
winter. | | | 

In like manner bring the aſcending part of the ecliptick to meet 
the meridian in the north point of the horizon, there you will tind 
that the ſun begins to be entircly above their horizon toward the 
end of taurus, or near the middle of May; and if you turn the 
globe a little farther, the deſcending ecliptick will meet the meridian 
and horizon in the north at the 8th or 9th degree of leo, or about 
the beginning of Auguſt: thus it appears that thoſe Laplanders will 
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have the ſun at leaſt two months above their horizon in ſummer, or 
two months of complete day-light. | | 

Problem XVII. To find the {ſun's declination: and right aſcen- 
ſion any day in the year: ſuppoſe the twenty-firſt of May.“ 

Find out the ſun's place for that day, or the beginning of the firſt 
degree of gemini on the ecliptick ; bring that point of the ecliptick 
to the meridian, and the degrees numbered on the meridian will 
ſhew the ſun's declination, vis. 20 degrees northward. 

At the ſame {ime the place where the meridian cuts the equator 
will ſhew the right aſcenſion of the ſun, or its diſtance from the point 
aries on the equator, riz, 58 degrees. It is marked uſually in de- 
grees on the globe; if you wonld turn it into hours, divide it by 15, 
and it amounts'to three hours 43 which is 52 minutes. Note, That 
any ſtar's declination and right aſcenſion are found the ſame way 
by bringing it to he meridian, Remember the ſun's dechnation'is 
alwavs north in our ſummer half-year from the 21ſt of March, and 
ſouthward in our winter ha!f-year from the 23d of September. 

Problem XVIII. To rectify the globe for the ſun's place, any 
day in the year, and thus to repreſent the face of the heavens for 

b 0 | 


- 
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that day.“ | 
Bring the ſun's place found on the ecliptick of the globe to the 


| meridian ; and at the ſame time ſet the hour-index or poiater of 
the dial to the upper 12, that is, to noo. | i 


Note, When the globe is thus rectiſied for the latitude of the par- 
ticular town or city by problem 7th, and for the zenith of it by prob- 
lem 9th, and for the ſun's place in the ecliptick that day by this 

roblem 18th, it is then fitted to refolve moſt of the following pro- 
lems, for then it moſt exactly repreſcat the real face and ſtate of 
the heavens for that day. | | 

Here let it be obſerved, that this practice does really repreſent 
the face of the beavens only for that day at noon, (when the aſtro- 
nomers day begins) and not for all the following hours of the day ; 
becauſe the ſun is every moment changing his place a little in the 
ecliptick. But it is cuſtomary, and it is ſuffictent for learners, to 
make this go for a repreſentation of the heavens for all that day, to 
perform any common operations. | 

Problem XIX. The place and day being given, (viz. May 10th 
at London) to find at what hour the ſun riſes or ſets, his aſcenſional 


difference, his gc, the length of day and night.” 
fl 


Rectify for the latitude, and for the ſun's place, then bring the 
ſun's place down to the eaſtern part of the horizon, and the index 
will ſhew the time of ſun-riteon the dial, riz. five minutes after four 
in the morning. Bring the ſun's place to the weſtern fide of the ho- 
rizon, and the dial will thew the hour of ſun ſetting, viz. five mi- 
nutes before eight at night. Ty 

Thus his afcenſional difference will appear, that is, how long he 
riſes or ſets before or after fix o*chock, which is one hour and 55 nit- 
nutes. Thus alfo his amplitude will appear in the horizon to be al- 
moſt 34 degrees to the north of the eaft. The hour of the ſun's 
riſing doubled gives the length of the night, viz. eight hours and'10 
minutes; and the hour of the ſun's ſetting doubled gives the length 
of the day, which will be 16 hours wanting 10 minutes, 7. e. 15 
hours 50 minutes. EO, | | 

Problem XX. The place and day being given, to find the alti- 
tude of the ſun at any given hour.. 8 ws 

Rectify for the latitude, for the zenith and for the /un's place : Bring 
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the quadrant of altitude under the meridian, and it will meet the 
un's place in the meridian altitude of the ſun. that day, and thus 
ſhew how high it is at noen. | We 4 
Turn the globe till the index point to any other given hour on the 
dial, then obſerve where the 1un's place is, bring the quadrant of 


775 to it, and it will ſhew the ſun's altitude at that hour: thus 


Hay 10th at London, the ſun's meridian altitude will be a little 
above 58+ degrees, and at 9 o'clock in the morning will be 434. 
- Problem XXI. The place and day being given, to find the azi- 
muth of the ſun at any given hour,” 5 | 
Rectify the globe for the - latitude, the zenith and the /jur's 
e: theh turn the globe till the index point to the hour given; 
then obſerve the ſun's place; bring the edge of the quadrant © 
altitude down upon it, and it will cut the horizon in the azi- 
muth of the ſun, or ſhew what point of the compaſs the ſun is in. 
Thus May 10th at 20 minutes paſt 9 in the morning, the ſun's azi- 
muth will be about 60 degrees from the ſouth toward the eaſt, that 
is, ne ar ſouth eaſt and by eaſt. 


Problem XXII. he ſun's altitude being given at any certain 


lace and day, to find the hour of the day, and alſo his azimuth.” 

. ReRtity as before for the latuude, the zenith and the jun's place : turn 
the globe, and move the quadrant of altitudes ſo that the tun's place 
may meet the degree of altitude given on the quadrant, then the in- 
dex will thew the hour on the dial? and the quadrant of altitude 
will cut the azimuth on the horizon. Thus May 10th in the moru- 
ing, if the altitude be near 46 degrees, the azimuth from the ſouth 
will be 60, and the hour 26 minutes paſt 9. Here Note, That to find 
the ſun's hour or azimuth by his altitude, you ſhould never ſeek it 
too near noon, becauſe then the altitude alters ſo very little for two 
| hours together. 515 RS ud Fo. 
Problem XXIII. When the ſun is due eaſt or weſt in ſummer, 
how to find the hour, and his altitude.“ 

Rectity as before; then bring the quadrant to cut the caſt or 
welt point of the horizon, and turn the globe till the ſun's place in 
the ecliptick meet the edge of the — Thus the quadrant 
will thew the altitude, fog the index will point to the hour : thus 
May 10th in the afternoon, the ſun will be due weſt at about 56 mi- 
nutes patt 4; and its altitude will be near 26 degrees. This is called 
the rertical altitude by ſome writers. 1 

Thus if the place and day be known, and either the hour, the 
azimuth, or the altitude be given, you may eafily find the other 
two. TS 
Problem XXIV. To find the degree of the depreſſion of the ſun 
below the horizon, or its azimuth at any given hour of the night.” 

Obere the place of the ſun, ſuppoſe May 21ſt in the firſt 
degree of Gemini, then ſeek his'oppoſite place in the ecliptick at 
balf a year's diftance, (viz.) the firſt degree of Sagittary on the 
23d of November; this being done, ſeek the altitudes, the azl- 
muths, and the hours juſt as vou pleaſe for that day, and they will 
ſhew you what are the ſun's depreſſion, azimuths, and hours on the 
21ſt of May at night.. ; | 
Problem XXV. Io find how long the twilight continues in any 


Note, The reaſon why we uſe the oppoſite part of the globe, to find the degrecs 
of depreſſion of the fun, is becauſe the wooden horizon is ſo thick, that we can- 
not conveniently ſee, obſerve, or compute the diſtance of depreflion from the up- 
per edge of it, which edge is the true repreſentive of the real horixon. | 
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given place and given day, ſuppoſe the 2Iſt of May at London, both 
at morning and evening.” LR ES 995 
The way to anſwer this 1 is to ſeek how many hours or 
minutes it will be after ſun ſet, before the ſun be depreſt 18 degrees 
below the horizon in that place on the 21ſt of May: And fo before 
ſun riſe for the morning twilight, This is beſt performed by ſeek- 
ing how long it will be after ſun riſe or before ſunſet on the 23d of. 


November, that the ſun will have 18 —_— of altitude, which is 


done by the foregoing problem. Note, That from the 26th of May 
to the 18th of July at London, there is no dark night, but conſtant 
twilight : For during this ſpace the ſun is never depreſt above 18 
degrees below the horizon. | 2 

Problem XX VI. © To know by the globe the length of the longeſt. 
and ſhorteſt days and nights in any place of the world.“ | 

Remember that the ſun enters the firſt degree of cancer on the 
longeſt day, atall places on the north fide of the equator, and the 
firſt degree of capricorn on the ſouth fide : Alſo remember that he 
enters the firſt degree of capricorn, the ſhorteſt day in all places 
of the northern hemiſpheie, and the firſt degree of cancer in the 
ſouthern : Then re&ify the globe tor the latitude and ſun's place, 
and find the hour of ſun riſing, which doubled ſhews the length of 
the night: And the hour of the ſun ſetting doubled, ſhews the 
length of the day, as in problem XIX. 8 i 

Problem XXVII. The declination and meridian altitude of the 
ſun, or of any ſtar, being given to find the latitude of the place.“ 

Mark the point of declination on the meridian, as it is either 
north or ſouth from the equator ; then ſlide the meridi«;; up and 
down in the notches, till the point of declination be ſo far diſtant 
from the horizon as is the given meridian altitude. Then is the 
pole elevated to the latitude fought. _ a | 

Thus where the ſun or any ſtar's meridian altitude is 584 degrees, 
and its declination 20 degrees northward, the latitude of that place 
2 * 1 degrees north. See more problem VII, VIII, IX. 

Note, There are ſome few problems which relate to the ſun and to 
the hour, which may be performed on the globe when the ſun 
ſhines, though not with any great exactneſs, yet ſufficient for 
demonſtration of the reaſon of them as follows. 

Problem XX V ILL. The latitude of a place heing given, to find 
the hour of the day in the ſummer when the ſun ſhines.” 

Set the frame of the globe upon a plane perſectly level oꝶ hori- 

6 Kan due north and ſouth ; both which are 
difficult to be done exactly; even though you have a manner's 
con pa by you: Then reRify the globe for the latitude, and the 
Iron pin #, the pole will caſt a ſhadow on the dial and ſhew the 
ue hour, For when the globe is thus placed, the dial plate with 
the pole in the centre of it, is a true equinoctial dial for our ſums 
mer half-year, when the ſun is on the north fide of the equator, 
Ihe ſame may be alſo done in the winter half-year, by deprefling 
the north pole as much below the ſouth part of the horizon as is 
equal io the latitude of the place; for then the dial plate is a pro- 
per equinoRial dial for the winter half- year: But this is not fo 


g commodiouſly performed, though the reaſon of it is the ſame as 


the former. | N 1 
ID XXIX. To find the ſun's altitude, when it Mines, by 
VOL. vi. 8 31 | 1 


— 
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Set the frame of the globe truly horizontal or level ; turn the 
north pole to the ſun : move the meridian up and down in the 
notches till the axis caſt no ſhadow; for then it points exactly 
to the ſun, and then the arch of the meridian between the pole and 
the horizon ſhews the ſun's altitude. | | 

| Problem XXX. © The latitude and day of the month being given, 
to find the hcur of the day when the fun ſhines.” a 

Let the globe ſtand on a level, and the meridian due north and 
ſouth ; rectify the globe for the latitude and for the ſun's place; 
ſick a needle perpendicular to the ſun's place on the globe; turn 
the globe about till the needle point directly toward the fun, and 
Caſt no ſhadow ; then will the index ſhew the hour of the day. I 
proceed now to ſhew ſome problems to be formed by the ſtars upon 
the heavenly lobe. | 

Problem XXI. The place being given, to find what ftars 
never rife or never ſet in that place.“ 

Rectify the globe for the latitude ; turn it round, and obſerve 
that ſuch ſtars as do not go under the horizon during its whole re- 
volution, do never fet in the place given ; and ſuch ftars as riſe 
not above the horizon of the globe during its whole revolution, 
they never riſe in the place given, nor are ever ſeen by the inha- 
bitants thereof; So the Little Bear, the Dragon, Cepheus, Calli peu and 
the Great Bear never ſet at London, and many of the ſouthern con- 
ſtellations never riſe. | 
Problem XX X11. « The place and day of the month being given, 
to reprefent the face and appearance of the heavens and ſhew the 
fituation of all the fixed ftars at any hour of the night.“ 

Set the globe exactly north and fouth ; Rectify it for the lati- 
tude, and for the ſun's place; then turn the pom till the index 
points to the given hour. Thus every ftar on the globe will exactiy 
anfwer the appearance of the ſtars in the heavens; and you may 
fee what ſtars are near or on the meridian, which are riſing or ſei- 
Ong. which are on the eaft or weft fide of the heavens. Thus 
October 13th at tO o'clack at night, the glorious conſtellation 
Orion will appear on the eaft fide at London, the ftar Regel in the 
let knee (or foot) of Orion juſt above the horizon, the three lars in 

his girdle a little bigher, &c. This repreſents the face. of the 
heavens at night, as problem XVIII does in the day. Note, This 

roblem is of excellent uſe to find out and know the ſeveral conſtel- 

ations, and the more remarkable ſtars in each conſtellation. Here 
follow rr to find the hour of the night by the ſtars. 

Problem XXXIII. Any ftar on the meridian being given, to 
find the hour of the night. | 5 

In order to find what ſtars are upon the meridian at any time, it 
is good to have a meridian line drawn both in a north and in a ſouth 
window ; that is, a line pointing exactly to the north and ſouth: 
Then ſet up a broad imooth board of 20 or 24 inches high, ands 
or 10 inches broad; place it perpendicular on the window. with its 
a N. edge on, or parallel to the meridian line; and fixing you 

Fe at the upright neareſt edge of the board, and glancing along 

e plain face of it, you will cafily obſerve what ſtars are on the 
meridian, either north or ſouth at that time.“ | 
Wore, To ſet the board perpendicular and convenient it is fit to have a foot made 
to it behind, that it may fand firm. And let a ftrait line be drawn from the top t 


the bottom of the board, through the middle of it, parallel to the ſides: Fix allo 
pin in the upper part of this line, near the top of this upright board, on which hang 
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Having found what ſtar is on the meridian, rectify the globe for 
the latitude, and for the ſun's place that day ; then bring the 
centre of the ſtar which is on the meridian in the heavens to the 
edge of the brazen meridian of the globe; and the index will fhew 
the time of night on the north ſide of the dial among the evening, or 
midnight, or early morning hours. | 

Note, How to draw a meridian line, ſee Set, XX. Problem 


AA., 


Problem XX XIV. © The azimuth of any known ſtar being given, 
to find the time of night.“ ö | 
The method I juft before propoſed, will eaſily find the azimuth 
of any ſtar. Set this tall flat board perpendicular on the window, 
with one end of it upon the meridian line drawn there, ſo as that 

our eye may juſt fee the ſtar in the very edge of the plane of this 
bowed; then a line drawn on the window by the foot of the board 
will croſs the meridian line in the true angle of its azimuth, or its diſ- 
tance from north to ſouth. I | ; 

Having found the azimuth of the ſtar, rectify the globe for the 
latitude, and for the ſun's place as before; rectify it alſo for the 
zenith, and bring the quadrant of altitude to the azimuth of the ftar 
in the horizon; then turn the globe till the graduated edge of the 
wn of altitude cut the centre of that ſtar, and the index will 

ew the hour of night upon the dial plate. Note, That if you have 
a meridian line drawn on a window, you may find by ſuch me- 
thods as theſe when the ſun is in the meridian, and what is its 
azimuth at any time. | 43 

Problem XX XV. The altitude of a ſtar being given, to had the 
hour of the night/” 

Note, That the altitude of the ſtar muſt be found by a quadrant or 


| ſome ſuch inſtrament : But remember that if you would find the 


hour by the altitude of a ſtar, you muſt never chooſe a ſtar that is 
too near the meridian ; becauſe for almoſt two hours together, the 
altitude varies very little when it is near the meridian. ReQify 
the globe as before for latkude, zenith and ſun's place; move the 
globe and the quadrant of altitude backward or forward, till the 
centre of that ſtar meet the quadrant of altitude in the degree of 
altitude which is given, then the index will point to the true hour, 
Note, 'Theſe three laſt problems being well underſtood, will ſhew 
you how to find at what hour any ſtar will riſe or ſet any day of the 
year; what ſtars are or will be upon the north or ſouth meridian 
at any hour given; what ſtars are in the eaſt or the welt, or on any 


E of azimuth at any time of the night; and what altitude they 
4 | 


ve at that hour, or at that azimuth. 


Problem XX XVI. To find the latitude and longitude of any 


| ftar: Alſo its right aſcenſion and declination.” 


Put the centre of the quadrant of altitude on the proper pole of 
the ecliptick, whether it be north or ſouth ; bring its graduated edge 
to the given ſtar; then that degree on the quadrant is the ftar's 
latitude ; and the degree cut by the quadrant on the ecliptick is the 
ſtar's longitude. Thus the latitude of Arcturus is 31 degrees north: 
Its longitude is 200 degrees from the point aries, or 20 degrees from 
thread and plummet, to play looſe in a hole near the bottom, to it perpendicufar. 
Dy my thread — 64 almoſt cloſe to the board will direR — to the ſtats an 
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libra. The latitude of Sirius or the Dog Star is near 40 degrees of 
ſouth latitude, and its longitude is about 100 degrees from aries, or 
10 degrees from cancer. | 
Io find a far's right aſcenſion and declination, ſee problem XVII. 
for it is done the ſame way as that of the ſun; only obſerve this 
difference, that the ſun changes both his right aſcenſion and his 
declination every day, whereas the fixt ſtars have the ſame right 
aſcenſion and declination all the days in the year. | 
Remember alſo, that the fixt ftars every day in the ſame year, 
keep the fame longitude and latitude, as well as the fame right aſcen- 
non and declination ;* but the planets are ever changing all the ſe, 
and the learner can know none of them but by ſome almanacks 


which are called Ephemerides, or tables which are calculated on 


urpoſe to ſhew the longitude and latitude, or the place of the 
everal planets among the twelve ſigns of the zodiack every day 
in the year. Cf ge 
Froblem XXXVII. <* To find the place of any planet on the 
globe: Alſo to find at what hour any planet, 5 Jupiter) will 
riſe or ſet, or will be upon the meridian any given day of the year.” 
You muſt firſt tind out by ſome ephemerrs, what degree of what 
ſign Jupiter poſlefles that day of that year: Mark that point on the 
ecliptick either with chalk or with a pencil, or by ſticking on a 
little black patch; and then for that day and that night you may 
3 4 problem by that planet in the ſame manner as you did 
y a fixed ſtar FORE 


But if you would be very exact you muſt not only ſeek the planet's 
place in the fign for that day, which is its longitude, but you muſt 
ſeek its latitude alſo in the ephemeris (which indeed in the ſuperior 
planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, alters but very little for whole months 
together) and thus ſet your mark in that point of .latitude, or diſ- 
tance from its ſuppoſed place in the ecliptick, whether northward 
or ſouthward, and then go to work your problem by this mark. 

1 ſhall give but one inſtance, which will ſufficiently direct to 
ſolve all others of the ſame kind that relate to the planets. On 
the 3d of April 1723, I find by an ephemeris that the ſun is about 
the end of the 23d degree of aries, Jupiter enters the 8th degree of 
capricorn, and (if I would be very exact,) I obſerve alſo that the 
latitude of Jupiter that day is 15 minutes or a quarter of a degree 
to the north : There I make a mark or put on a ſmall black patch 
on the globe to ſtand for Jupiter. Then having rectified the globe 
for the latitude v. c. of London, and for the ſun's place, April the 
3d, I turn the mark which made for Jupiter to the eaſtern edge 


of the horizon, and I find Jupiter will rife near the ſouth-eaſt at a 


little paſt one in the morning : He will come to the meridian at a 


very little paſt five: He will ſet near the ſouth-weſt, about nine 


in the morning. 

Then it I rectify the globe for the zenith, the quadrant of alu- 
tude being brought down to the horizon, will tell you what is his 
altitude, and what his azimuth, at any given hour of the arias 
by the heip of the dial and index, Or his altitude or azimu 
being given you may find what it is o'clock. 5 

By this means you may find the hour when the moon will riſe 
and ſet, together with her ſouthing, or the time of her coming to 


* The inſenfible change of the longitude, right aſcenſion, and declination of the 
fxt flars, made by their low motion parellel to the ecliptick is not worth notice in 
this place, 
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the meridian. But Jet it be noted, that the moon charges her 
place in the zZodiack fo ſwiftly, that ſhe moves through 13 degrees 
of one ign every day, or thereabout.; and therefore you cannot 


find the precife hour and minute of her riſing, ſetting, ſouthing, 


&c. upon the globe without much more trouble than. moſt of the 
other planeis will. give you, which change their places in the 
20 much more flowly. | 
Problem XX XVII. ** The day and hour of a ſolar eclipſe being 
known, to find all thoſe places in which that eclipſe will be 
viſible.“ | | | 
By the 13th problem find out at that place the ſun is vertical at 
that hour of the day. Bring that place to the pole or vertical 
oint of the wooden horizon, that is, rectify the globe for the 
atitude of that place; then the globe being in that ſituation, ob- 
ſerve what places are in the upper hemiſphere ; for if it be a large 
eclipſe the ſun will be viſibly eclipſed in moſt of them. 3 
Problem XXXIX. The day and hour of a lunar eclipſe — 
| 


| known, to find by the globe all thoſe places in which the tame wi 


be viſible.” : 

By problem XIII. find as before at what place the ſun is vertical 
at that hour; then by problem IV. find the antipodes of that 
place: Ręctify the globe for the latitude of thoſe antipodes ; thus 
they will be in the zenith, or in the pole of the horizon; then ob- 
ſerve as before what places are in the upper hemiſphere of the 


| globe, for in the moſt of thoſe places the moon will be viſibly 


eclipſed. The reaſon of rectifying the globe for the antipodes 
in this problem, is becauſe the moon muſt be directly oppoſite to 
the ſun wheaſoever the is eclipſed. | 


* 


SECT, X X.—Problems relating to Geography and Aſtronomy, bo be per- 
formed by the Lie of the plain Scale and Compaſſes. 


IT is ſuppoſed that the reader is already acquainted with ſome 
of the firſt and eaſieſt principles of geometry, before he can read 
with underſtanding this or any other treatiſe of aſtronomy or geo- 
graphy; and it is preſumed alſo that he knows what is a chord, a 
tangent and a ſine, and how to make and to meaſure an angle either 
by a line or ale of chords, or fines or tangents, in order to practiſe the 
problems of this laſt ſection; though a very ſlight knowledge of 
theſe things is ſufficient for this purpoſe. Becauſe ſeveral of the 
following problems will depend upon the altitude, or azimuth of 
the ſun; and in order to obtain theſe, we ſometimes uſe a pin or 
needle fixed perpendicularly, on an upright or horizontal plane ; 
therefore the firſt problem I propoſe ſhall be this, (viz.) 

Problem I. * How to fix a needle perpendicular on a plane, or 
to raiſe a perpendicular ſtyle or pointer in order to make obſer- 
vations of a thadow.” ns N 

Note, Any thing fixed or ſet up to caſt a ſhadow is called a ſtyle. 

ae way to pertorm this, is by having at hand a joiner's ſquare, 
and while one edge of it is laid flat to the plane, the other edge 
of it ſtanding up will ſhew when a needle or ſtyle is fixed on that 
plane e if i: be applied to the fide of the needle. 

Note, If you have a little ſquare made of box or any hard wood, 
one leg being ſix, and the other eight or nine inches long, one inch 
or 2 broad, and an inch thick, with a thread and plummet hang- 
mz from the end of one leg, down toward the place where the other 
eg is Joined, as in figure x1v. and a large hole for the plummet to 
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play in : it will be of uſe not only to ſhe you liow to erect a need; 
truly perpendicuſar; but it will allo diſcover whether any plane he 


truty imooth, and be horizontal or level, as well as whether any 


upright plane be exactly perpendicular to the horizon. Such x 
fquare will alto be very uſeful in the practice of any geometrica! 


problems, by drawing one line perpendicular to another with the 


greateſt cate. 

Another way to fix a needle perpendicular to any plane; is 
tis ; defcribe a circle as, a, o, d, l, in figure xv. Fix a neediz 
in the centre p, then meaſure from ſeveral oppoſite parts of it, 
as, «, o, d, &, tothe tip of the needle 3, and faſten the needle fo az 
that the tip s, ſhall be at equal diſtance from all thoſe points, then 
it is truly perpendicular. | 

Noe here, That in moſt of theſe practices where a perpendi. 
cular needie is required, the ſame end may be attained by x 
needle or wire trait or crooked, which may be called a ſtyle, ſet 
ep tjoping at random, as in figure xv1. without the trouble cf 
bring it perpendicular, if you do but find the point p on the plane, 
which lies 1 under the tip of the ſtyle 5. and this 
may be found by applying the edge of the ſquare, deſcribed figure 
23v. tothe tip of the ſtyle: Though there are other ways to find 
this perpendicular point for nice practices in dialling by ſhadows, 
which require great exactneſs. | | | 

But take notice here, that if you uſe this method of a ſtyle, ſet uy 
flaping at random as in figure xv1. then with your compaſſes you 
mutt meaſure the diſtance from the tip of the ſtyle $to the point, 
and that diſtance mutt be counted and uſed as the length of the per. 

endicular ityle s p in figure xv. whereſoever you have occafion ty 
0 or uſe the length of it. Obſerve alto, that if the tip of your 
RNyle (whether ſtrait or 1 be more than three or four inches 
high from the plane, you will ſcarce be able to mark the point 
ſhadow exafily, becauſe of the penumbra or faint ſhadow which 


leaves the point or edge of a ſhadow undetermined. 


Ona a horizontal or level plane you muſt uſe a much thorter ſtye 
when the ſun is low, or in winter, becauſe the ſhadow is long; but 
in the longeſt days in ſummer a four inch ſtyle is ſufficient, ver- 
the ſhadow at that ſeaſon be very ſhort al] the middie hours of the 
day. From the tip of the ſtyle to the tip of the ſhadow ſhould 
never be above fix inches diſtance. | | 

After all, if you have frequent occaſion for a perpendicular ſtyle to 
obferve a thadow by it, I know nothing eafier than to get a ſmall 
priſm of wood, or ivory, or rather of braſs, ſuch as is deſcribed hy, 
vii. Let the baſe be a right angled triangle anc: the line pc 
an inch: A B two inches: and let the height of the priſm, viz. 40 
or CE be three inches (or near four inches if you pleaſe.) By ti 
means you obtain three perpendicular ſtyles of different lengths 
according as you want the !hadow to be either longer or ſhorter i! 
ſummer or in winter. If you ſet it upon the ſquare fide A B D 0, you 

rpendicular ſtyle will be BcoroE: if it be Bo, thenc is the tp 
uf the ſtyle, and k marks the point on the plane. If you et it 01 
the ſquare ſide ; Co F as it ſtands in the figure, then A B, or 00 
your perpendicular ſtyle. Or if you ſet it on its triangu/ar bai 


A c, then either A D, or B O or CE will be your perpendicula! 


ſtyle. | | 
"iis little plain priſm has theſe great advantages in it, vis. That 
you can ſet it up ina moment on a perfectly ſmovih plane, and yo 
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are ſure it is perpendicular to the plane; and then if you require it. 
to ſtand there any time, and it thould happen to be moved, it you 
have but fixed and marked its place by the lower edges on the 
plane, and remember which edge yo. designed tor the ſtyle, your 
may ſet it exactly in the ſame poſition again. | 

Problem II. How to take the altitude of the ſun by a needle fixed 
on an horizontal plane, or by any perpendicular ſtyle.“ 4 

In all theſe practices be ſure that your plane be truly level 
or horizontal, which vou cannot well know without fome ſuch in- 


ſtrument as I have deſcribed before, figure xiv. which ſerves inftead 


of a level. 
You muſt apply this inſtrument or ſquare not only to one part, 


but to every part of the plane, whereſoever you can inzagine the 
ſhadow will fall, to ſee if it be preciſely horizontal or level: for a 
very ſinall variation from the level will cauſe a great difference in 
the length and in the point of ſhadow ; and upon this accountthere 
are few window-ſtovls, or any boards or poſts fixed by the common 
work of carpenters ſuthciently level for a juſt obſervation in aſtro- 
nomy or dialling. x 5 1 

Fix your perpendicular ſtyle Pes, as in figure xv11t. obſerve: the 
point of ſhadow caſt from the tip of the ſtyles; draw ye: then take: 
the height of the ſtyle » 8 in your compaſſes; ſet it perpendiculaviy 
on Pc; draw the lines c on the plane, and the angle cis the fun's 


altitude viz, 35 degrees. | 


Here it is evident that if you. ſuppoſe c the centre and © te be 
the radius, then gs is the tangent of the altitude 35 degrees; fur it 
meaſures the angle c or the arch P A. But if you makes the centre, 
and ſuppoſe s y to be the radius of a circle, c Þ is the tangent of the 
coaltitude of the ſun, viz. 55 degrees, for it is that tangent which 
meaſures the angie s or the arch p E. | | 1 

Hence it will follow that if you fix a perpendicular needle, -poin+ 
ter or ſtyle, or any horizontal plane, and divide a line, as P ©, at 
cording to the ſcale of tangents, whoſe radius thali be s, beginning 


at p towards c, and make this line of tangents moveable round the 


centre p, the thadow of the ſtyle will ſhew you the coaltitude of 
{un at any time on that moveable ſcale of tangents. 

Or if the ſcale of tangents y e be divided on the immoveable hori- 
zontal plane itfelf, and you deſcribe conceatric cucles on the centre 
? through every degree of that ſcale, the ſhadow of the tip of the 
ſtyle will ſhew the coaltitude among thoſe circles; for they will 


" 


exactly repreſent the parallels of altitude in the heavens. 


 Nete, This is deſcribed thus particularly rather fur demonſtra- 
tion than uſe, becauſe when the ſun is low the ſhadow » e will he 


extended many feet or yards. | | 
Problem III. To take the altitude of the ſun by a ſtyle on a per- 


pendicular or upright plane.“ 


Fix your ſtyle 4 B perpendicular to a flat board as figure xix. 
raiſe your board exactly upright, and turn it to the ſun, 10 that the 
ſhadow of the ſtyle æ © may be caſt downward directly perpendi- 
cular from the centre A in the line A @ Then take the length o 
the ſtyle a B in your compaſſes, and ſet it on the board at tight an- 
gles to the line of ſhadow, from A to B: draw the line B ; and the 
angle A D B ſhall be the ſun's coaltitude, (or zenith diſtance as it is 
ſometimes called (viz. 55 degrees: the tangent: of which is a n to 


the radius D à, and the angle 4 B Þ {which is the complemeut of 
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it) or 354. ſhall be the ſun's altitude; the tangent of which is A Þ tg 
tac radius BA. 

Or to make this more evident, draw the obſcure line p © parallel 
to a B, f. e. horizontal, and tl angle ; Þ o will plainly appear to be 
the angle of the ſun's altitude 35 degrees. 

Hence it will follow, that if the line a p be prolonged to d and 
divided according to the degrees of the ſcale of tangents, this board 
or inſtrument will be always ready to ſhew the ſun's altitude on that 
ſcale, the ſhadow of the ſtyle a B turned directly to the iun, when 
the board is held up and made to ſtand perpendicular to the hori. 
Zon. 

N. B. This is the foundation of thoſe dials which are made on 
moveable columns, or on walking canes, which ſhew the hour of the 
day by the different altitudes of the ſun in the various ſcaſons of tue 

ear. 
: Note, There are ſeveral other ways to find the altitude of the fun 
by a moveable or immoveable upright plane, and a perpendicular ſtyle 
fixed on it. But none of thoſe ways of taking an aſtitude by the point 
or end of the ſhadoware the moſt commodious and exact for common 
uſe ; I have chiefly mentioned them to lead the learner into a moe 
familiar and perfect acquaintance with the nature and reatun d 
theſe operations. | | | 

If no regular inſtrument be at hand to take the ſun's altitude, ! 
prefer the following method above any others. | 
Problem IV. Io find the ſun's or any ſtar's altitude by the plain 
board, thread and plummet.” 

Take a ſmooth flat board asnop q which is at leaſt $ or 9 inches 
broad every way, ſee figure xx. Mark two points on it as «cat 
leaſt at ſeven or eight inches diſtance, and draw that line. Fixa 
very ſhort pin at c perpendicular which may be done fufficientiy 
true by gueſs. Hang a thread and plummet on it. Hold up the 
edge of the board to the ſun till the ſhadow of the pin be caſt alle 
long the line a c. Obſerve where the thread falls; mark a point in 
it as at d; draw the line dc, and the angle a cd is the complement 
of the ſun's altitude : or you may draw the whole quadrant ace, 
and then the angle d c e is the ſun's altitude. Now if the arch debe 
meaſured by a line of chords you find the number of degrees. 

Note, That the degrees of altitude muſt always be reckoned from 
that fide of the quadrant which is held next to the ſun, iz. c. e. the 
coaltitude from the fide c a, Note farther, That the ſun's altitude 
ſhould ſcarce ever be taken within half an hour of noon for any othet 
33 beſide the finding of the meridian altitude; becauſe for an 

our — — the altitude then increaſes or decreaſes ſo very little, 
the ſun being then near the middle of its diurnal arch. 

Take notice alſo, that when the ſun js near the horizon it appeass 
higher than really it is by reaſon of the rettaction or bre: king ot its 
rays in paſſing through a larger ſpace of atmoſphere or thicker al. 
When the ſun is one degree high its refraQtiog cauſes it to appeat 
near half a degree higher than it is. At two degrees high the fe- 
fraction is 20 minutes, at three degrees the refraction is 15 minutes 
at five degrees the refraction is 10 minutes, at lo degrees the refrac- 
tion is 5 minutes. You mutt therefore allow proportionably by de- 
ducting ſo much from the apparent altitude when you make an ob- 
ſervation near ſun-riſe or ſun- ſet. 

Vote again, That the heavier your plummet is, the more ſteady 
it will hang, and make the obſervation more exact. If you plealt 
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you may draw the whole quadrant on the board, and ftick in the 

in at the centre before you make your obſervation, which indeed 
is the moſt proper way. You may find the altitude of the moon 
the ſame way. And the altitude of any ftar may be found by the 
{ame board, it you ſtick in another very ſhort pin perpendicular at 
a, and fixing your eye ats bring both the pins @ and e juſt over the 
ſtar; then the thread will hang (ſuppoſe) on the . in the arch, 
and ſhew the degree or angle of altitude to be d ce. 

Problem V. * To obſerve themeridian altitude of the fun or its height 
at noon: and by the ſame method to find any ſtar's meridiaa altitude. 

If vou know exactly when it is noon, take the altitude of the tun 
by any inſtrument within a minute or twoof that time, and that is the 
meridian altitude; for two or three minutes at noon make no ſenſible 
difference in the altitude. But if you have no clock or dial or any 
thing of that kind whoſe truth you can rely on, then à little before 
noon obſerve and ſet down the altitude every four or five minutes 
till you find it begins to grow a little lefs, then review your obſerva- 


| tions, and the greateſt height was the true meridian altitude. You 


may, by the ſame method, find the meridian altitude of any ftar 
above the horizon, if you make ſeveral obſervations, when the 
{tar is coming near to the north or ſouth part of the meridian. _. 
Problem VI. How to find out the declination of the fun, or of 


any large or known ſtar.” 


If you know the /atitude of the place where you are, with the 


| meridian altitude of the ſun any day in the year, or if you know the 


ſun's place in the ecliptick, you may find the declination of the ſun 
thereby geometrically, as thall be ſhewn afterward: But if theſe 
are not known, then in order to other aſtronomical operations, you 
muſt ſeek the declination of the ſun for that day, either by the globe 
on the brazen meridian; or in a ſcale of the ſun's declination, 
which is drawn on artificial quadrants, or other mathematical in- 


ſtruments; or it may be found in tables of the ſun's declination 
calculated exactly to every minute of a 1 for every day in the 
4 | 


year, which is the beſt way where it may be had. 
There are alſo: tables of declination of ſeveral of the moſt noted 
ſtars. Theſe are all the year at the ſame diſtance from the equator, 


and their declination does not vary, as the ſun's does. Theſe 


tables of the ſun and ſtar's declination are found at the end of this 
book, Sect. XXI. But let it be noted here, that the declination of 


| the ſun not only changes every day in the year, but it differs alſo 


ſome few minutes in the next year from the year foregoing, even on 


| the ſame day of the month: Whence this difference ariſes, and 


how to ad with reſpect to it, ſee problem XX. following, and more 
in Sect. XXI. 
Problem VII. To find the latitude of any place by the meridian 
altitude and declination of the ſun any day in the year.” 7 
The way to find the latitude of any place (i. e. the diſtance of 


the zenith of that place from the equator) by the meridian altitude 


of the ſun, is firſt to ſeek its colatitude, i. e. the 'complement of its 
latitude, or (which is all one) the elevation of the equator above 


the horizon of that place. Suppoſe the day given be the 21ſt of 


June, or the ſummer ſolſtice. p 
This may be done by looking back to the figure 111. Firſt, Draw 
the line n © for the horizon, and from the centre o raiſe a perpen- 


dicular c 2 to 1 7 — zenith. Make the ſemicircle x 2 o for 


the meridian : 


hen ſuppoſe the meridian altitude of the ſun at the 
Vol. vI. 3 M 
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ſummer ſolſtice be 62 degrees, by the uſe of your compaſſes ant z 
ſcale of chords fet up 62 from x tos: Alſo the declination of the 
ſun that day being 234 degrees northward, ſet 234 from s down. 
ward, and it will tind the point E, and the arch x E is the altitude 
of the equator above the horizon, or the colatitude of the place, vi, 
382 degrees: Thence you find the latitude is Ez or 514 degrees 
which completes a quadrant. Then if you draw the line E © it wil 
repreſent the equator in that ſcheme. . | 

Suppoſe you take the meridian altitude of the fun on either of the 
equinoctial days, viz. in March or September, and you find it ts 
be 384 degrees: Set up 314 from H to E, then the fun having no 
declination the meridian altitude itſelf ſhews you the height of the 
equator above the horizon, which is the complement of the latitude, 

Suppole the meridian altitude of the fun at the ſhorteſt day be 1; 
degrees, ſet up 15 from H tov: Then the ſun's declination is 93! 
degrees ſouthward : therefore ſet 234 from v upward, and it finde 
the point E: And the arch HE is the complement of the latitude as 
before, viz. 384 degrees. 

For all theſe practices the chiefrule is this. In the ſummer half. 
year ſet your declination downward from the point of the meridian 
altitude, and it will tind the equator's height above the horizon. In 
winter ſet your declination upward from the point of the meridian 
altitude, and it will ſhew you the keight of the equator, "The realoa 
of it is moſt evident in che third and fourth figures. 

It may be proper in this place to recolle& what I have already 
demonſtrated in ſect. V. figure Iv. that the latitude of any place 
(that is the diſtance of its zenith from the equator) z E is equal u 
the elevation of the pole EO above the horizon. Thereby it ap- 
pears that the elevation of the equator above the horizon of that 

lace on one fide as EH (which is the complement of the latitude) 
is equal to the complement of the pole's elevation on the other {ide 
as z P. If therefore the latitude (ſuppoſe of London) be E 
P 0 514 the colatitude P Z or H E will be 384 for it muſt complete a 
quadrant or 90 degrees; and therefore if you ſet the point y 51 
degrees above o on the other fide of the horizon, and draw the line 
p c, you have the axis of the world repreſented, or the north pole 
in its proper elevation for London, and ſtanding (as it ought) 4 
right angles with the equator Ec. 

[ have repreſented the ſolution of this ſixth problem in a geonetr- 
cal manner to ſhew the reaſon of this practice; but this problem ©! 
finding the latitude by the meridian altitude is much eaſier perforn- 
ed arithmetically thus. In the winter half-year add the declination 
to the meridian altitude, and it gives you the colatitude. In the 
ſummer half year tubſtraft the ſun's declination from the meridia! 
altitude and it gives the colatitude. | 


Example June II th 


Merid. Alt. Hs 62 88 
Sun's Declin. Es 234 3 
TE Bs £25 
Colatitude HE 384 1 
December 11th 
Merid. Alt. Hv 15 
Sun's Declin. E v 234 2 


Colatilude H EZ — 38+ 
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Then if you ſubſtra& the colatitude from the zenith or 90, you 
find the latitude, as, | 


Zenith HZ 90 VS 

Colatitude HE 382 S 

83 I 

ye MN 
Latitude EZ 314 


After all it muſt be obſerved here, that all theſe problems of 
finding the latitude of the place by the ſun or ſtar's meridian 
altitude, &c. belong chiefly to thoſe places which lie within the 
temperate zones. If the place lie in the torrid or frigid zones, theſe 
methods of ſolution are good, when the meridian ſun is on the 
ſame ſide of the zenith with the equator, whether north or ſouth. 
But it not, then there muſt be ſome little difference of operation at 
ſome times of the year. Yet if you project a ſcheme for the 
ſolution of ſuch an enquiry like figure in, the very reaſon of things 
will ſhew vou when you mult add or ſubſtract. 

Problem VIII. To find the meridian altitude of the ſun any 
day of the year, the latitude of the place being given.“ 

This is but the converſe of the former problem, and therefore is 
to be performed the contrary way, viz. in winter ſubſtra& the 
declination v E from the equinoctial altitude or colatitude , and 
the remainder is H v the meridian altitude. In ſummer add the 
declination E s to the equinoctial altitude, or colatitude H E, and it 
gives the meridian altitude Hs. The meridian altitude at the equi- 
ncxes is the ſame with the colatitude as before. 

Problem IX. To find the declination of the ſun, its meridian 
altitude and the latitude of the place being given.“ 

It is hardly ncceflary to deſcribe this practice to thoſe who have 
perfectly learned the two foregoing problems. 

Subſtra& the colatitude E. from the meridian altitude in ſummer 
Hs, and the remainder is the ſun's ſummer declination Es. 
Subſtract the meridian altitude in winter Hv from the colatitude 
HE, and the remainder is the ſun's winter declination EV. Orin 
ſhort, if the meridian altitude and colatitude be given, ſubſtract the 
leſs from the greater, and the remainder is the ſun's declination. 

Problem X. To find the latitude of a place by the meridian 
altitude of a ſtar, when it is on the ſouth meridian.” | 

Find the declination of that ſtar in ſome table or ſcale of the ſtar's 


declination. - If it has declination northward, (as the fun has in 


ſummer) ſubſtra& the declination from the meridian altitude, and 
it gives you the colatitude. If the ſtar's deciination be ſouthward 
(as the ſun's is in winter) add its declination to its meridian altitude, 
and it gives you the colatitude, 

Note, When I ſpeak of north and ſouthward in relation to winter 
and ſummer, in many of theſe problems, I mean in northern lati- 
tude ſuch as ours is in Great Britain. When the ſtar is on the 
north meridian ſee how to find the latitude by it in problem XXXII. 
f LITE XL. © By what methods is the longitude of places to be 

ound.“ : 

Though the latitude (which lies northward and ſouthw ard) may 
be determined with the utmoſt certainty by the methods before pro- 
poled, yet the longitude of a place (which is the diſtance of any two 
| 3M2 
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places from each other eaſtward or weſtward) is very hard to be 
determined by the ſun or ftars, becauſe they always appear moving 
round from eaſt to weſt. The longitude therefore of places is 
2 found by meaſuring the diſtance on earth or ſea from weſt 
or eaſt. 

The map-makers who deſcribe countries, provinces or kingdoms, 
meaſure the diſtances on the earth by an inſtrument made on 
purpoſe, with a wheel ſo contrived, that a certain number of its 
revolutions is equal to a pole, a furlong, or a mile; it hath alſo a 
mariner's compaſs and needle touched with a loadſtone faſtened to 
it, to ſhew how much their courſe varies from the north or ſouth, 

In this laſt age they have alſo invented a way to find the difference 
of longitude between two towns that are ſome thoufands of miles 
aſunder in diſtant nations: and that is by a nice and exact obſerva- 
tion of the moment when the eclip/es of the moon begin or end, made by 
mathematicians at thoſe diſtant places: And thus by the difference 
of time in thoſe eclipſes they compute the diftance of place. 

This invention is ſtil! further improved by obſervations of the 
eclipſes of the four moons or little ſecondary planets, which roll round 
the planet Jupiter as our moon does round our earth: By theſe 
means the ſuppoſed diftances of ſome places in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Tadies have been altered, and the miſtakes of ſeveral hundred miles 
corre&ed. | : 

The ſailors meaſure it at ſea by the log, which is a piece of board 
faſtened to a long line which they caſt out of the ſhip while a minute 
or half-minute glaſs begins to run: Then drawing in the log, they 
fee how far the ſhip has ſailed in a minute; and fuppoſing the cir- 
cumftances of the wind and water to be the ſame, they compute 


thereby how far they have failed in ſome hours. But this being a 


very uncertain way of reckoning becauſe ef the continual changes 
Either of the ſtrength or the point of the wind, or current of the 
water, they are often liable to miſtakes. Therefore it has been the 
famous and ſolicitous enquiry of theſe laſt ages how to find out and 
aſcertain longitude at fea ; and there is ſo vaſl a reward as twenty 
thouſand pounds offered by the parliament of Great Britain to an 
man who ſhall invent a method for it, which ſhall be plain, eaſy 
and practicable at ſea. 

Problem XII, © To find the value of the degree of a greater circle 
upon the earth, or how much it contains in Engliſh meaſure.” 

Here let it be noted, that one degree of a greater circle on the 
earth an{wers to one degree of a greater circle in the heavens, It is 
true the heavenly circles are incomparably larger than the circum- 
ference of the earth; and they are alſo larger than each other 
according to the different diftances of the planets and ſtars ; yet 
every circle (whether greater or leſſer) is divided into 360 degrees, 
and therefore though circles differ never ſo much in magnitude, yet, 
when they are ſuppoſed to be concentrical, (i. e. to have the fame 
centre) every ſingle degree of each circle is correſpondent to a ſingle 
degree of all other circles. 

Now that a degree of the heavens thus anſwers to a degree on 
the earth is very evident; for it we travel on earth, or ſail one 
degree northward or ſouthward on the ſame meridian, we fhall 
find by the ſun or the fixed ſtars in heaven that our zenith is juſt 
a degree altered, our latitude is changed one degree, and our pole 
is one degree more or leſs elevated, (viz.) more elevated if we go 
from London toward the north, and leſs elevated if we go toward 
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the ſouth, till we come to the equator : Afterward the contrary 
ole is elevated gradually. By ſuch experiments as theſe philo- 
ſophers infer alſo that the earth is a globe and not a plane ſurface. 

Wherefore to find the value of a degree on a greater circle of 
the earth, you muſt travel directly in the ſame meridian, meaſur- 
ing your miles all the way, till your latitude be altered one degree; 
and then (if you have been exact in your meaſure) you will fin 
that you have travelled about 70 Engliſh miles; though geogra- 
phers often reckon 60 geographical miles to a degree tor greater 
eaſe in computation, as | have ſaid before. 


Problem XIII. « To find the circumference, the diameter, the 


ſurface and ſolid contents of the earth.“ : 
Having found the value of one degree to be 70 miles, multiply 


| that by 360, and it produces 25200 miles for the circumference. 


The diameter is in proportion to the circumference as 113 to 
355, or as 50 to 157, or in more brief and vuigar account as 7 is to 


22, which will make the diameter of the earth to be about 8000 
| miles, 


Multiply the circumference by the diameter, and that product 


| ſhall be the e feet, turlongs, miles, &c. of the ſurtace. Mul- 
| tiply the ſurface by the ſixth part of the diameter, and that will 
give the \-lid content. | 


Nate, That geographers differ a little in the computation of 


| theſe meaſures, becauſe they differ in the meaſure of a fingle de- 


gree : And that is becaute of the crookedneſs and inequality of any 


| road that you can travel for 70 miles together: The juſteſt mea- 


ſur-s have made 69 4 miles go to a degree, or the round number 


of 70 miles. 


Frobilem XIV. To find the value of a degree of a leſſer circle 


on the earth, z. e. the value of a degree of longitude on the lefler 
| paralleis of latitude.” | 


[ have mentioned it before under the IIId Problem of the 19th 
Sion that all the degrees marked on the aquator, or on any of 


E meridians are 70 miles, becauſe all thoſe lines are great circles; 
Vet in the paraſlels of latitude, the further you go from the equator, 
the circle grows leſs and leſs, and conſequently each degree of it 
EF muſt be leſs alſo ; and for this reaton the whole circle of 360 de- 
grees near the pole will not make above 360 miles; and as you 
approach ſtill nearer to the pole, it will not make ſo many furlongs 


or feet. | 
To find therefore the true value of a degree ſuppoſe in the pa- 


ralſel of latitude of London 51 + degrees, uſe this method, figure 
XXII. Make a ſtraight line A B to repreſent one degree in the 
Equator, divide it into 60 geographical miles, or into 70 Engliſh 
miles, all equal: Set the foot of your compaſſes in a, deſcribe an 
arch from B to c of 51 4 degrees, then from the point o let fall a 
perpendicular to p, and A D 1s the meaſure of a degree of longitude 
en the parallel of London, (viz.) about 43 J miles. 

Ihe demonſtration of it may thus be explained. Prolong the 
arch B © and complete the quadrant E A B. Then E ſhall repre- 
Hent the north pole: EA the northern half of the axis of the world, 


AB the ſemidiameter at the equator, and N o the ſemidiameter 
of the parallel of latitude for London. Then arithmetically, if 


the line A B (ſuppoſe 1000 equal parts) allow 70 miles for a degree, 


What will xe (2. e. about 621 equal parts) allow ? Anf. 43 J. 
Or uigonometrically thus. A B is the whole fine” of 90, or ra- 
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dius. & c. is the fine of the colatitude 384 4. Then fay, As 43 
or the ſine 904 is to 70 miles, ſo is x C or A D the line of 384 4 1g 
434 miles. 7 | 

Note, this diagram or figure will ſhew the value of a degree of 
longitude in any parallci of latitude, if from every degree in the 
arch E C Ba peipendicular were drawn to the line a B. There- 
fore a whole line of fines it numbered backward, and applied to a 
ſcale of 70 equal parts, will ſhew the miles contained in one de. 
gree of longitude under any parallel of latitude whatſoever. 

Having thewn in former problems how to take the meridian alli. 
tude of the fun, and thereby to find the latitude of any place on the 
earth, I think it may be proper now to thew how to project the 
ſphere for any latitude upon the plane of the meridian, and repre- 
8 ſtraight lines, which is called the analemma: becaule the 
erection of this ſcheme (and ſometimes of a little part of it) wil 
folve a variety of aſtronomical problems, as will appear hereafter, 

Problem XV.. To erect the analemma, or repreſent the ſphere 
in ſtraight lines for the latitude of London 514 degrees.” 

Firft, It is ſuppoſed you have a ſcale of chords at hand, or a qua- 
drant ready divided into 90 degrees. Take the extent 5 50 
degrees of the line of chords in your compaſles, (or which 
is all one) the radius of your quadrant, and deſcribe the circle x; 
E Hs à for a meridian both north and ſouth as in figure xx 11. i. 
* Es, which repreſents 12 o'ciock at noon; and N ds, which re- 
preſents the hour of midnight. 

Through c the centre draw the line o for the horizon. At 90 de- 
grees diſtance from H and © mark the point z and p for the zenith 
and nadir; then draw the line z Þ which will croſs H o at right an- 
gles, and will repreſent the azimuth of eaſt and weſt ; as the ſe— 
micircle z © o repreſents the north azimuth, and z u Þ the ſouth, 

Above the horizon o maik x for the north pole elevated 514 de- 
grees : through the centre c draw the line s for the axis of the 
world; which line will al{o repreſent the hour circle of fix o'clock, 
being at 90 degrees diſtance from noon and niidnight; s will ſtand 
for the ſouth pole, deprefied as much below H the ſouth fide of he 
nm as N the north pole is raiſed above © on the north ice 
Ot it. 

At 90 degrees from N mark E and @ on each ſide; then croſs iht 
axis of the world s with the line E @ at right angles, which repre- 
ſents the equator. Thus E will be 90 degrees from N the noi 
pole, 514 degrees from z the zenith, which is the latitude, and! 
will be 384 degrees above h the horizon which is the complemen 

f the latitude. 

At 234 degrees from E on each ſide mark the points M and , 
then parallei to the equator or E a draw the line M S tor the tropick 
of cai cer, and the w V for the tropick of capricorn. After that, 


through the centre c draw M Vf which is the ecliptick : it cuts tae} 


equator E-Q inc, and makes an angle with it of 234 degrees. 

From the points xs mark y and æ on each fide at the diſtance of 
234 degrees, y p are the poles of the ecliptick, and the line p x and? 
being drawn are the two polar circles, viz. the artic and antartic. 

Thus analemma is completed for all general purpotes or ptob- 
lems. The further obſervables in it are theſe, vis. 

M is the ſun's place in the ecliptick when it enters cancer at the 
ſummer ſolſtice : and the arch E M is its north declination 231 de- 
grees. | 
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c is the ſun's place in the ecliptick entering aries or libra at the 

equinoxes : and then it has no declination, | 

is the ſun's place in the ecliptick entering capricorn at the win- 
ter ſolſtice : and the arch VF @ or (which is all one) Ew is its ſouth 
declination 234 degrees. 

The line S is the ſun's path the longeſt day, or at the ſummer 
ſolſtice ; it is at S at midnight; it riſes at R; it is at fix o*clock at 6; 
it is in the eaſt azimuth at v; it is un the meridian at M that day, 
and the arch M H is its meridian altitude, viz. 62 degrees. 

The line E @ is the ſun's path on the two equinoctial days at aries 
and libra ; it is at midnight ate ; it riſes at e, and it is in the fame 
moment at the eaſt, and fix o'clock ; for on the equinoctial days 
z D the azimuth of eaſt and weſt, and & s the fix o'clock hour line 
both meet at c in the horizon Ho, which never happens any other 
day in the year: then the ſun goes up to E at noon; and E H is the 
arch of its meridian altitude at the equinoxes, viz. 384 degrees. 

w Vy is the ſun's path the ſhorteſt day, or at the winter folitice ; 
it is at midnight at //; it is in the eaſt at K long before it riſes ; it is fix 
o' click at 6 before it riſes alſo; then at 1 it riſes or gets above the 
horizon; it is noon at w, and its meridian altitude is W H or 15 de- 

rees. 

: The ſun's aſcenfional difference (that is, its diſtance from fix 
o'clock at its riſing or ſetting} in the ſummer ſolſtice is the line R 6, 
and at the winter ſolſtice 'tis the line 18. 5 

Its amplitude (or diſtance from eaſt or welt at its rifing or ſetting) 
in ſummer is RC; in winter 'tis nc. . | 

Here you muſt ſuppole that the ſun goes down again from the 
meridian in the afternoon on Vother fide of the ſcheme or globe in 
the ſame manner in which i's aſcent toward the meridian is repre- 
ſented on this fide : ſo that the line M R repreſents the ſun's ſemi- 
diurnal arch at midſummer, E c at the equinoxes, and w 1 at mid- 
as js The ſemidiurnal arch is half the arch it makes above the 

orizon. | | | : 

Note, That as we have deſcribed the variovs places of the ſun's 
appearances above the horizon Ho at the ſeveral ſeaſons of the 
year, fo the various places of its depreſſion below the horizon R O 


may be eafily found out and deſcribed by any learner. 


Problem XVI. How to repreſent any parallel of declination on 
the analemma, or to deſcribe the path ef the ſun any day in the 
year.“ f ; 

Find out what is the ſun's declination that day by ſome ſcale or 
table: Obſerve whether it be the winter or the ſummer half-year ; 
and conſequently whether the declination be north or ſouth : then 
for the north fide of the equator, if it be ſummer, ſet the degrees of 
north declination upward from E toward z; it it be winter ſet the 
louth declination downward from E toward H: and from the point 
of declination (ſuppoſe it be M or w) draw a line parallel to x à the 
equator, as M 25 or w W, and it repreſents the parallel of declina- 
uon, or the path of the tun for that day. * 

Problem XVII. How to repreſent any parallel of altitude, either 
of the ſun or ſtar on the analemma. WE. 

As the lines of declination are parallel of the equator; ſo the lines 
of altitude are parallel to the horizon : ſuppoſe therefore the alti- 
tude of the ſun be about 42 degrees; ſet up 42 degrees on the-meri- 

lan from f to A, draw the line A L parallel to x o, and it deſcribes 
the ſun's parallel of altitude that moment. 4 


% 


a 
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Here Note, that where the ſun's parallel of declination for any day 


and his parallel of altitude for any moment croſs each other, tſiat i; 
an exact repreſentation of the ſun's place in the heavers at that 
time: thus the point fol © is the preciſe place where the ſun js 
when he is 42 degrees high on the longeſt day of the year: for u 
S repreſents his path or parallel of declination that day, and a U re. 
reſents his parallel of altitude that moment. | 

I might add here alſo, that the prick'd arch x © s repreſents the 
hour circle in which the fun is at that moment; and z © D repre- 
ſents its azimuth or vertical circle at that time. Note, theſe arches 
are troubleſome to draw aright, and are not at all neceflary to ſolve 
common problems by the ſcale and compaſles on the analennna. 

Problem XVIII. The day of the month and the ſun's altitude 
being given, how to find the hour or azimuth of the fun by the 
analemma. | | 

The two foregoing problems acquaint you how to fix the preciſe 
point of the ſun's place any minute of any day in the year by the 

rallel of declination and parallel of altitude croffing each other. 

Now ſuppoſe the day of the month be the 6th of May, and the 
ſun's altitude 34 degrees in the morning. Deſcribe the ſemicircle 
H 2 O in figure xx1v. for the meridian, Make a c © the horizon, 
Draw £ c making with n c an angle of the colatitude 384 degrees 
to repreſent the equator. Seek the declination of the fun, and in 
the tables or ſcales you will find it near 164 degrees northward ; ſet 
164 trom E to p; draw p R for the path of the ſun that day, paral- 
lel to E c the equator. Then ſet the altitude 34d. from H to A. draw 
4 L parallel to H o the horizon, thus the point © lhews the place of 
the ſun as before. | 

Now it you would find the hour, you muſt draw the line c N at 
right angles with the equator E c, which repreſents the ſix o'clock 
hour line; and the diſtance 6 © is the ſun's bour from fix; that is, 
his hour after fix in the morning, or before fix in the afternoon. 

If you are to ſeek the azimuth, then you mult draw the line cz 

erpendicular to Ho, which is the vertical circle of eaſt or wetit; 
then the extent F o is the ſun's azimuth from eaſt in the morning, or 
from weſt in the afternoon. 

Thus you ſee that in order to folve thoſe two difficult problems of 
the hour or azimuth, you need but a very few lines to perform the 
whole operation ; for if you want only the hour, c z may be omit- 
ted ; if you want only the azimuth, c x may be omitted. 

Yet in the winter half-year, ſuppoſe the 13th of November, when 
the declination is near 18 degrees ſouth, it muſt be fet downward as 
E w from E toward H; then you cannot fo well find the hour with- 
out producing the fix o'clock line N below the horizon dawn tos 
that you may meaſure the hour from s or fix. | 

Obſerve alſo that this little diagram in figure xxtv. will ſolve 2 
great variety of problems beſides the hour and azimuth on the 6th 
of May: it ſhews the length of the day by the ſemidiurnal arch D R. 
The ſun's aſcenſional difference is6 R. His amplitude is c R. His 
azimuth from eaſt or weſt at fix is T6. His altitude at eaſt and welt 
isyc. His meridian altitude is the arch D H: and his azimuth 
from eaſt or weſt at riſing or ſetting is the line o x. 

Problem XIX. How to meaſure the number of degrees on an) 
of the ſtraight lines in the analemma.“ | 4 

0 
ſcale of 


I think there is no need to inform the reader that any part 
outward circle or meridian may be meaſured upon. 


[cure arch at o, and a ruler laid from hb the centre by t 
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chords or quadrant,” accordimg to whoſe radius the whole analem- 
ma is dravn. 3 f l a $4.4 at 

As for the ftraight lines they are all to be conſidered as fines ; 
thoſe ſemidiameters which are drawn from the centre c to the cir- 
cumference are ſo many whole lines of fines or 90 degrees to the 


common radius of the ſemicircle. But if you conſider any whole 


diameter which paſſeth through the centre ©, it is a line of verſed 
ſines, i. e. two lines of 8 ſines joined at their beginning to the 
ſame common radius of the ſemic uncle Hs 12, 
It therefore you have g 9 5 line offines at hand to the ſame 
radius of the Circle, you may meaſure any part of thoſe ſtraight lines, 
letting one foot of the compaſles in the centre c, and extending the 
other to the point propoſed, then applying that extent to the he- 
ginnin of the line of fines, and obſerving how far it reaches. But 
if you 1 no ſcale or line of ſines at hand, you may find a quan- 
tity of any part of the ſemidiameter by the outward. hmb or ſemi- 
circle, and by the ſcale of chords, according to whoſe radius the 
ſemicircle is drawn. The method of performing it ſee in figure 
xxv, where the quadrant y b is drawn by the ſame radius as the ſe- 
micircle in figure xxiv. But I choſe to make it a diſtinct figure, 
leſt the lines thould interfere with one another and breed confuſion; 
and therefore in figure xxiv. I have ufed capital letters, in figure 
xxv. all the fetters are mill. sog nomen 543 RUN? 
Suppoſe I would find how many degrees are contained in vc 
which is the ſun's altitude at eaſt or weſt; This is a part of the ſe- 
midiameter cz: ſuppoſe therefore c z to be a whole line of fines, 
beginning to be numbered at o. Take the extent vc in your com- 
paiſes, and carry one leg up in the arch y z till the other leg, will but 
juſt touch the diameter y . and the leg of the compaſſes will reſt at 
n; wherefore it appears that c v in figure xxiv. is the ſine of the arch 
n in figure xxv. or 21 degrees. oY 
Another way to perform it is this. Take the extent Ve, Tet one 
leg of the compaſſes in , and with that extent make a hlind or ob- 
ſcure arch at e, and by the edge of that arch lay a rule from the 
centre 6, and it will find the point = in the limb vis. 21 degtees. 
By the ſame practice you may find the number of degrees con- 
tained in any part of thoſe lines which are drawn from the centre 
e, riz. o H, e E, e M, ez, CN, c o, all which are whole lines of tines 
to tie common radius of the quadrant. But as for thoſe lines in the 
analemma which are not drawn from the centre c, but are drawn 
acroſs fome other diameter and produced to the limb, ſuch as the 
line 6 p, the line s w, the line A, and the line f L, each of theſe 
3 he eſteemed as a whole line of ſines alſo,” but th a leſs 
radius. Te 3 | een 
So 6 O figure xx1v is the ſine of the ſun's hour from 6 but the 
radius is 6 p, and the number of degrees in 6 O is to be found in 
this manner. Take the extent 6 D, or this whole leſſer radius in 
your compaſſes, and ſet it from ô to g in figure xxv. then take the 
extent 6 O, and ſetting one foot of the compaſles in 9, make an ob- 
he edge of that 
cho will find the point d in the limb, and ſhew that d is 341 de- 
grees. which (turned into hours) is two hours 17 minutes from fix, 
7 minutes paſt eight in the morning, to 43 minutes paſt three 
in the afternoon; / 70 ( 
Again r O in figure xxiv. is the ſine of the azimuth from eaſt to 
weſt to the radius F A; take therefore r A in your compaſles and ſet 
YUL. vl. F 3 N EO 
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it from b to y in figure xxv. then take the extent F © and with one 
foot in p make the obſcure arch a; by the edge of that arch lay a N 
ruler from b the centre, and vou will find the points in the limb, WF |: 
therefore ys is the azimuth from caſt to weſt, that is, about 17 de- 
rees. | 
| : Note, If you have the inſtrument called a ſe ctor at hand and 
know how to uſe it, you may with great eaſe and exactneſs find the 
value of any fine in the analemma, whether it be to a greater or? 
leſſer radius, without theſe geometrical operations. 7,1 0h 
 Problen XX. © To find the ſun's place in the ecliptick any day 
in the year.“ P 
It is well known that the 12 ſigns of the zodiack, each of which 
has 30 degrees, contain in all 360 degrees: and the ſun is ſaid to go 
through them all at once in twelve months or a year. Therefore 
in a vulgar account, and for the uſe of learners, we generally {ay, 
the ſun goes through one degree in a little more than a day, and if fi 
thereby finiſhes the 360 degrees in 365 days. But this is not the 4 
juſteſt and moſt accurate account of things: let us therefore noy 
toward the end of this book, with a little more exactneſs obſerve, en 
- 1. That the annual courſe which the ſun appears to take through de 
the ecliptick round the earth, is much more properly and truly n 
aſcribed to the earth's moving or taking its courſe round the ſun; of 
though the common appearances to our eye are much the ſame Wi © 
as it the ſun moved. 
2. This annual courſe or path of the earth is not properly: the 
circle,” but an ellipſis or oval: And as the ſun is fixed in one of i He 
the focus's of the ellipfis, ſo the fixed ſtars, (and among them the the 
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12 ſigns, ſurround and encompaſs it. See figure xxx1. where the An 
black point : is the earth in its orbit moving round, and © the ſu Wn 
near the middle, and the outward circle of points is the ſtarry hex — 
ven. | | | 
tides N of this ellipfis or oval, which the earth traces in for 
our winter half- year, (i. e. from autumn to ſpring) is nearer to the An 
ſun than the other part of it which the earth traces in our ſummer & 
half-year, fl. e. from ſpring to autumn.) And as it is nearer to the Kc. 
ſun, ſo conſequently it is the ſhorter or leſſer half, if I may fo er 1 
preis it. The very figure ſhews it plainly. . 1 
- Note, By our winter and our ſummer I mean thoſe ſeaſons as the) ta; 
reſpe us in Europe, and in theſe northern parts of the globe. ou 
4. Ihence it follows that the ſun appears to finiſh its winter hal. ny 
year from September 23d to March 20th, i, e. from == by V to Te 
Jooner by 7 or 8 days than it does the ſummer half-year, i. e. iro! nice 
F by S to i, or from March 20th to September 23d, which » Fa 
proved thus: When the earth is at z, the ſun appears at S any on 
it is midſummer. When the earth is at e the ſun appears at= i in 
and it is autumn. When the earth is at o the ſun appears 41 : 0 
and it is midwinter. And when the earth is at « the ſun appears — 
2 and it is ſpring. Thus the ſun appears to paſs through thotf NN 
igns which are juſt oppoſite to thoſe which the earth paſſes. No# 10 b 
as the earth is longer in going through the arch at e, from == {0 it þ 
than it is going through the arch e oa, from V to =>, ſo conſe the 
quently the ſun appears to paſs through the oppofite figns fro 10 
aries to libra, flower than he does from libra to arias. | tran 
This 1s proved alſo plainly by the computation of days. 105 


7 After the fun enters aries on March 20th, that month hath !! 
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y a WW days, and after the ſun enters Libra on September 23d, that month 
ib ; WW hath s days. Now let us compute. 


de- Why. 

| March . September 8 ĩ 
and | April 30 October 31 
the May 317 November 300 —_ 
ora June 30 > Days December 31 >» Days 

July 31. a Januar 31 
day Auguſt 31 February 28 

. Jepteniber £2 | . 

nich N | ile 
) go Summer 186 Days _ Winter 1 Days 
- 5. Agreeably hereto it is found that in the winter months (chiefly 
ang from the latter end of October to the middle of March) the ſun 


the appears to move ſomething more than one degree in a day: But in 
the ſummer months (chiefly from the middle of March to the latter 


er end of October) the tun appears to move ſomething leſs than one 
wa We degree in a day. This is one reaſon why a good pendulum clock 
rah meaſures time more juſtly than the ſun: And it is this irregularity 


(un; of the ſun's meaſuring time that makes the tables of equation of 

ame time neceſſary, _. 15 
6. And thence ariſes a ſenſible inequality between the times of 

rlya i tbe ſun's apparent continuance in different ſigus of the zodiack ; 
ie of WW He ſeems to tarry longer in thoſe of the ſummer, and ſhorter in 
the thoſe of the winter: So that he does not leave one ſign, and enter 
the — juſt in the ſame proportions or diſtances of time every 

u month. 0 | wy 21 

> | 7. This occaſions a little variation of the declination of the ſun, 
and his right aſcenſion from the regularity that we might expect; 
infor they are both derived from his apparent place in the ecliptick: 
te And therefore none of them can be found by learners with utmoſt 

\met MY ©xa&inels, but in an ephemeris or tables which ſhew the ſun's place, 
o th: Kc. every day in the year. n 0 7451 
) er 8. Let it be noted alſo, that the leap-year with its additional day 
the 29th of February, returning every four years, forbids the ſun's 
they place in the ecliptick to be exactly the ſame at the ſame day and 
* hour of the following year, as it was inthe foregoing ; ſo that though 
half vou knew the ſun's place, his right aſcenſion and declination for one 
to 1 hole year, that would not ſerve exactly for the next year, for the 
niceſt purpoſes of aſtronomy. 


9. Yet as in four years time the ſun appears very nearly at the 


- dame place in the heavens again at the ſame day and hour and 
a2 miaute as before, ſo a table that contains the round of four years 
a0 a ſuffcient direction for 20 Lag to find the ſun's place for any 

common purpoles : Provided always that we ſeek the ſun's place, 


declination or right aſcenfion, for any year and day in that year in 


Nos che table that is equally diſtant from leap-year, whether it happens 
to o be the firſt, the ſecond, or the third after leap-year, or whether 
onſe- it de the leap-year, itſelf. See more of this matter, Se. XXI. of 
from the Tables of Declination. 


10. If we would make one fingle table or ſeale of the ſun's en- 
trance into the ſigns of the zodiack, or of his declination or right 
aſcenſion to ſerve for every year, we muſt chuſe the ſecond after 
ic leap-year, becauſe that comes neareſt to the mean or 
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cout ſe and place of the ſun, and will occaſion the leaſt error in any 
operations. | 1 | 
I have therefore here ſet down a ſhort table of the ſun's entrance 
into the ſeveral ſigns, for the year 1754, which is the ſecond after 
leap-year; and for geometrical operations with a plain ſcale and 
compaſs, it is ſufficiently exact for 20 years to come. 
Anno 1754, the ſecond after leap-year. 


d. m. | Day d. m. 

: 09 [ Sept. 23> —0: 21 

* ITY Oc. 23—M—0: 3 

216 Nov. 22— 1 —0: 14 

1231 [Dec. 22—W—0 : 44 

| 25 |} © Jar. 20: 33 

Auguſt 23—WWP—0 : 11 || Feb, 20—W6—0 : 55 


It is not poſſible to form all this irregular variety of times when 
the ſun enters the ſeveral ſigus into any memorial lines or rhymes 
with any exactneſs and perſpicuity; and therefore I have omitted 
the attempt. Such a ſhort table as this may be always carried 
about by any perſon who deals frequently in ſuch operations and 
enquiries. * - Sp: 

ut to give an example of the practice. Suppoſe it be enquired, 
what is the ſun's place, April 25th, I find the fun juſt entered into 
taurus B April the 20th, then I reckon it is in the 5th degree of 
April sch, which added to the whole 30 degrees of aries, ſhews 
the ſun to be 35 degrees from the equinoCtial point F on the 25th 
of April. | 

If the 29th of November we enquire the ſun's place, we muſt 
confider the ſun is juſt entered 7 the 22d of November: There- 
fore on the 29th it is about 7 degrees in , which added to 30 de- 
gue of N and 30 degrees of ==, thews the ſun on the 29th of 
November, to be about 67 degrees from the autumnal equinox 
or = © a | 2 | 

Thus by adding or 3 as the caſe requires, you may 
find the ſun's place any day in the year : And thence you may 
compute its diſtauce from the neareſt equinoctial point, which is of 
chief uſe in 1 by the analemma. 

Problem XXI. The day of the month being given, to draw the 
parallel of declination for that day without any tables or ſcales of 
the ſun's declination.” * | | 7 

This may be done two ways. The firft way is by confidering 
the ſun's place in the eckptick, as May the 6th, it is 461 degrees 
from the equinox northward. There före in figure xx1v. after you 
have drawn H 2 © the meridian, E c the equator, fet up 234 degrees 
the ſun's greateft declination from E to M; draw Mc to repreſent . 
the ecliptick ; then take 46 degrees from a line or ſcale of fines 
and ſet it from c the equinoctial point to x in the ecliptick; through 
the point x, draw v R parallel to E c the equator. Thus D K re. 
preſents the fun's path that day, and ſhews the declination to be 
EDOr 162. Be | | 

Note, If you have never a ſcale of fines at hand, then take the 
chord or the arch of 46% degrees, ſet it up in the limb from f to 6, 
ſet one foot of the compaſſes in q, and take the neareft diſtance tv 
the line # © or diameter, and that extent is the fine of 467 degrees. 

The other way of drawing a parallel of deeſination, is by leeking 
what is the meridian altitude for the 6th of May, and you will fu 


XX, 
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_ ſolſtice, 
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it to be 55 degrees. Set up therefore the arch of 55 degrees from u 
to D; and from the point p draw D R a parallel to E e, which thevws 
the declination and ſun's patli as before. 
Thus though you have no ſcales or tables of the ſun's declination 
at hand, you ſee it is poſſible to find the hour and azimuth, and 
many other aſtronomical probleme by the analemma for any day 
in the year. But this method which I propoſed of performing them 
by tinding the ſun's place in the ecliptick by any thort 22 ſcale 
or table, is liabie to the miſtake of near half a degree ſometimes. 
Obſerve here, it you have by any means-obtained and drawn 
the ſun's path, viz. D R for any given day, you may find both the 


fun's place in the ecliptick and its right aſcenſion by drawing e 


the ecliptick. - For then c « will be the ſine of the ſun's place or 


longitude to the common radius e M: And 6 K will be the fine of 


the ſun's diſtance on the equator from the neareſt equinoctial point, 
but the radius is 6 D: From hence you may ehfy compute its 
right aſcenſion. 25 * FN 
Note, Though, the little ſchemes and diagrams which belong to 
this book, are ſufficient for a demonttration of the truth and reaſon 
of theſe operations, yet if you have occaſion to perform them in 
order to find the hour or azimuth with great exactneſs, you muſt 
have a large flat board, or very ſtiff paſteboard with white paper 
paſted on it, that you may draw a ſemicircle upon it of 9 or 10, or 
rather 12 inches radius; and the lines muſt not be drawn with ink, 
nor with a pencil; for they cannot be drawn fine enough: But 
draw them only with the point of the compaſs; and you muſt ob- 
ſerve every part of the operation with the greateſt accuracy, 4 
take the ſors place or declination out of good tables: For a little 
error in ſome places will make a foul and large miſtake in the final 
anſwer to the problem. | | 
Yet if the ſun be within ſeven or eight days of either fide of either 
you Hy make the tropic of cancer or capricorn ferve 
for the path of the ſun, without any ſenfible error; for in 16 days 
together at the ſolſtices, its declination does net alter above 12 or 
15 minutes: But near the equinox you muſt be very exact; for the 
declination alters greatly every day at that time of the year. 
There might be alſo various geographical practices or PR 
that relate to the earthly globe performed by the aſſiſtauce of t 
anale mma, and ſeveral other aſtronomical problems relating to the 
ſun and to the fixed ſtars ; but ſome of them are more troublefome 
to perform; and what I have already written on this ſubject is 
abundantly ſufficient to give the learner an acquaintance with the 
nature and reaſon of thele lines, and the operations that are per- 
formed by them. And for my own part F muſt confeſs, there is 
nothing has contributed to eſtabliſh all the ideas of the doctrine of 
the ſphere in my mind, more than a perfect acquaintance with the 
analemma. een „ e e | | 
Problem XXII. How to draw a meridian line, or a line direQly 
pointing to north and ſouth on a horizontal plane by the altitude or 
azimuth of the ſun being given.“ FS OR | 
At the ſame time while one perſon takes the altitude of the ſun 
in order to find the azimuth from noon by it, let another hold up a 
thread and plummet in the ſun-beams and mark any two diſtant | 
vey in theſhadow as 4 B, figure xxv1.and then draw the hne a B: 
ppoſe the azimuth at that moment be found to be 33 degrees, 
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draw the line A E at the angle of 35 degrees from a B, and that will 
be a true meridian line. | 

You muſt obſerve to ſet oft the angle on the proper fide of the 
line of ſhadow eaſtward or weitward, according as you make your 
obſervation in the morning or in the afternoon. 

Note, Where you ule a thread and plummet, remember that the 

larger and heavier your plummet is, the ſteadier will your thadow 
be, and you will draw it with greater eaſe and exactneſs. 

In this and the following operations to draw a meridian line, you 
mult be ſure that your plane be truly level and horizontal, or elſe 
your performances will not be true. | 

Problem XXIII. © To draw a meridian line on a horizontal plane 
by a perpendicular ſtyle.“ 

Note, That when 1 ſpeak of a perpendicular {tyle, I mean either 
of thoſe three ſorts of ſtyles before- mentioned in problem I. vi. 
A ſtraight needle ſtuck into the board perpendicularly, as figure 
xv. A ſtraight or crooked wire ſtuck in ſloping at random with the 
E endicular poĩnt found under the tip of it, as figure xv1 ; or the 

rats priſm, as figure xvii, For what I call a perpendicular ſtyle 
may be applied and aſcribed to either of theſe. 

Make + ok parallel circles or arches, as figure xxv11: In the 
centre of them fix your perpendicular ſtyle Nx c. Mark in the 
morning what point in any circle the end of the ſhadow touches, as 
A. In the afternooa mark where the end of the ſhadow touches 
the ſame circle, as o: Divide the arch A © juſt in halves by a line 
— trom the centre, and that line c M will be a true meridian 

©. 


The reaſon of this practice is derived hence, viz. that the ſun's | 


altitude in the afternoon is equal to the ſun's altitude in the morn- 
ing, when it caſts a ſhadow of the ſame length : And at thoſe two 
moments it is equally diſtant from the point of noon or the ſouth, 
which is its higheſt altitude: therefore a line drawn exactly in the 
middle between theſe two points of ſhadow, muſt be a meridian 
line or point to the north and ſouth. 
This problem may be performed by fixing your perpendicular 
ſty le firſt, and obſerving the ſhadow a before you make the circles, 
(eſpecially if you uſe the braſs priſm, or the ſloping ſtyle with the 
perpendicular point under it) then ſet one foot of your compaſles 
in the perpendicular point c, extend the other to a, and ſo ke 
the circle. | 
If you uſe the priſm for a ſtyle, you may mark a line or angle at 
the foot of it where | firſt fix it, and place it right again,.though 
you move it never ſo often. | ; 
It is very convenient to mark three or four points of ſhadow in 
the morning, and accordingly draw three or four arches or ciicles, 
leſt the ſun thould not happen to ſhine, or you ſhould not happen 
to attend juſt at that moment in the afternoon when the ſhadow 
touches that circie on which you marked your firſt point of ſhadow 
in the morning. . ; 
V would be very exact in this operation, you ſhould tarry till 
the ſun be gone one minute further weſtward in the afternoon, i. e. 
till one minute after the ſhadow touches the ſame circle, and then 
mark the ſhadow ; becauſe the ſun in ſix hours time (which is one 
quarter of a day) is gone eaſtward on the ecliptick in his annual 
courle one minute of time, which is 15 minutes (or one quarter) of 
a degree. | | | 
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et. E 
Problem XXIV. To draw a meridian line on a horizontal plane 


7 


by a ſtyle or needle ſet up at random.“ A | 

Another method near a-kin to the former is this: Set up a needle 
o: ſharp-pointed ſtyle at random, as N Þ, in figure xxvi1i. Fix it 
very faſt in the board, and obſerve a point of ſhadow in the morning 
az a. Ihen with a pin ſtuck on the tip of the ſtyle x. (without moy- 
in? the ſtyle) draw the arch as o: Mark the point of ſhadow o, in 
the afternoon when it touches that arch (or rather when it is one 
minute paſt it.) Then draw the line a o and diffe& it, or cut it 
in halves by a perpendicular line M E, which is a true meridian. 

Note, In this method you have no trouble of tixing a ſtyle perpen- 
dicular, nor finding thc point directly under it for a centre. But 
in this method as well as in the former it is good to mark three or 
four points of ſhadow in the morning, and draw arches or Circles at 
them all, for the ſame reaſon as betore. 

Obſerve here, That in theſe methods of drawing a meridian line 


| by the ſhadow of a tip of a ſtyle, I think it is heſt generally to make 


your obſervations between eight and ten o'clock in the morning, 
and between two and four in the afternoon. Indeed in the three 
ſummer months May, June, and July, you may perhaps make 
reity good obſervations an hour earlier in the morning, and later 
in tue afternoon ; but at no time of the year ſhould you do it within 
an har of noon. nor when the {un is near the horizon; for near 
non n the altitude of the fun or the length of ſhadow varies exceed- 
ing little; and when the ſun is near the horizon, the point and 
bounds of the ſhadow are not full and ſtrong and diſtin, nor can it 
be marked exactly. | | | 

Therefore if in the three winter months, November, December, 
or Januar, you make your obſervation, you ſhould then do it half 
an hour before or after ten o'clock in the morning, and fo much 
before or after two in the afternoon ; for otherwite the ſun will be 
either too near noon, or too near the horizon. | 

But in general, it may be adviſed that the ſummer half-year is 
far the beſt for obſervation of ſhadows in order to any operations 
of this kind. | | 
Ow XXV. To draw a meridian line on an equinoctial 

ay.” 

On an equinoctial day or very near it, as the 8th, 9th, or 10th of 
March; or the 11th, 12th, or 13th of September, you may make a 
pretty true meridian line very eaſily thus by figure xx1x. 

Mark any two points of 3 as a B from a needle c Þ ſet 
at random, (no matter whether it be either upright or ſtraight. 
Let thoſe two ſhadows be at leaſt at the diſtance of three or four 
hours from each other, and it is beſt they ſhould be obſerved one 
in the morning and the other about the fame diſtanee from 12 in 
the afternoon; and then draw the line a B which repreſents the 
equinoctial line, and is the path of the ſun that day: Croſs it any 
where at right angles, and M N, or © p, are meridian lines. | 

Ante, It is beſt to mark ſeveral ſhadows that day, as 8, 8, 8, and 
draw a right line ASS B by thoſe which lie neareſt in a right line, 
that you may be the more exact. | 

Problem XX VI. Io draw a meridian line by a point of a ſha- 
dow at noon. - ; | 151 
lf you have an exact dial to whoſe truth you can truſt, or a good 
watch or clock ſet exactly true by the ſun that morning, then watch 
the moment of 12 o'clock or noon, and hold up a thread and plum- 
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met againſt the ſun, and mark the line of ſhadow on a horizonta] 
plane, and that will be a true meridian line, 
Or you may mark the point or edge of ſhadow, by any thing that 
ſtands truly perpendicular, at the moment of 12 o'clock, and draw 
a meridian line b 

Problem XXV It. 
dial.“ | | EY”: 

If you have a horizontal dial which is not faſtened, and if it be 
made very true, then find the exact hour and minute by a quadrant, 
or. any other dial, &c. at any time of the day, morning or atternoon; 
ſet the horizontal dial in the place you deſign, to the true hour and 
te ; and the hour line of 12 will direct you to draw a me- 
ridian. | | 

Or if your dial be ſquare, or have any fide exactly parallel to the 


it. | 
„% To draw a meridian line by a horizontal 


hour line of 12, you may draw your meridian line by that fide or | 


edge of the dial. . 

Problem XXVIII. How to transfer a meridian line from one 
place to another.“ | | 

There are ſeveral ways of doing this. 

Iſt Way. If it be on the ſame plane, make a parallel line to it, 
and that is a true meridian. | 


IId Fay. It it be required on a different plane, ſet ſome good ho- 


rizontal dial at the true hour and minute by your meridian line on 
the frit plane, then remove it and ſet it to the ſame minute on the 


fecond plane, and by the 12 o'clock line mark your new meridian, | 


Vote, It the tides or edges of your horizontal dial are cut truly 
parallel to the 12 o'clock line, you may draw a meridian by them as 
before. | | : 

IId Fay. Hold up a thread and plummet in the ſun, or ſet up a 
perpendicular ſtyle near your meridian line any time of the day, 
and mark what angle the line of ſhadow makes with that meridian 
line on vour firſt plane; then at the ſame moment, as near as pol- 
fible, project a line of ſhadow by the thread, or another perpendi- 
cular ityle on the new plane, and ſet off the ſame angle from it 
which will be a true meridian. | 

Note, Iwo perſons may perform this better than one, 

Problem XXIX. Hew to draw a line of eaſt and weſt on a ho- 
rizontal plane.“ | 
Where a meridian line can be drawn, make a meridian line frſt, 
and then croſs it at right angles, which will be a true line of eall 
and weſt. _ | 3 

But there are ſome windows in a houſe on which the ſun cannot 
ſhine at noon ; in ſuch a caſe you may draw a line of eaſt and weil 
leveralways. | 1 

Iſt Way. You mav uſe the ſame practice which problem XXII. 
ditects, with this difference, iz. inſtead of ſeeking the ſun's azimuth 
from the ſoath, ſeek its azimuth from eaſt and weſt, and by a line 
of ſhadow from a thread and plummet marked at the ſame time, {ct 
off the angle of the ſun's azimuth from the caſt in the morning, ol 
the weſt in the afternoon. A common obſervation of the courle of 
the ſun will ſufficiently inform you on which ſide of the line of 

ilhadow to ſet your angle. ; 

Hd Fay. You may uſe the ſecond method of transferring a meri- 
Gian line by a horizontal dial with this difference, viz. inſtead o 
uſing the 12 o'cluck hour line, by which a meridian was to be 
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drawn, uſe the 6 o'clock line, which will be eaſt and weſt ; for in a 

horizontal dial it ſtands always at right angles with the meridian. 
[Lid Way. The third method of transferring a meridian line will 

lerye here alſo; but with this difference, viz. ſet off the complement” 


of the angle, which the line of ſhadow makes with your meridian 


line on the firſt plane, inſtead of ſetting off the ſame angle, and ob- 
ſerve allo to ſet it off on the contrary fide, that ſo it might make a 
right angle with a meridian line if that could have come on the 


planes 3 
Problem XXX. How to uſe a meridian line.“ | 
The various uſes of a meridian line are theſe. | . 


lit Ut. A meridian line is neceſſary in order to draw an horizon- 


tal dial on the ſame plane, or to fix an horizontal dial true if it be 
made before. 6 
IId Uſe. A braſs horizontal dial may be removed from one place 
to another in ſeveral rooms of the ſame houſe : and ſhew the hour 
whereſoever the ſun comes, if either a meridian line or line of eaſt 
= weſt be drawn in every wiadow, by which to ſet an horizontal 
la) true, 


IId Uſe. By a thread and plummet, or any perpendicular pin, or 


ſt caſting a ſhadow preciſely along the meridian line, we find the 
our of 12, or the point of noon, and may ſet a watch or clock ex- 
- true any day in the year, if we have no dial at hand. _ 

IVth Up. It is neceflary allo to have ſome meridian line in order 
to find how a houſe or wall ſtands with regard to the four quarters 
of the heavens, eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth, which is called the 
bearing of a houſe or wall, that we may determine what ſort of 3 
right dials may be fixed there, or what ſort of fruit- trees may be 


planted, ur which part of a houſe or garden is moſt expoſed to the 


ſun, or to the ſharp winds. | 


Vth Up. By obſerving the motion of the clouds, or the ſmoke, or 
avane or weather: cock, you cannot determine which way the wind 
blows, but by comparing it with a meridian line, or with a line of 


eaſt and weſt, 


When once you have got a true meridian line, and know which | 


i the ſouth, then the oppoſite point mutt be north; and when your 


face is to the north, the eaſt is at your right-hand, and the weſt at 


your left. 


VIth %. A meridian line will ſhew the azimuth of the ſun at 
any time by holding up a thread and plummet in the ſun, and ob- 


lerving where the line of ſhadow croſſes it. Or the ſharp imooth 


edge of an upright ſtyle or poſt will caſt a ſhadow acroſs a meridian 5 


line, and ſhew the ſun's azimuth, 


VIIth Ce. If you have a meridian line on a horizontal plane, 


ou may draw a cirele on that as a diameter, and divide it into 360 


degrees : then ſet up a fixed or moveable perpendicular ſtyle, and 


it will ſhew the azimuth of the fun at all hours. | 


| VII Ich Up, A perpendicular ſtyle on a meridian line will ſhew 1 
the ſun's ' meridian altitude by tbe tip of the ſhadow according to 
problem II. And thereby you may find the latitude of any place by 


problem VII. | 


IXth Ue. If you have a broad ſmooth board with a foot behind at 


tie bottom, to make it ſtand, ſuch as is deſcribed in problem XXIII. 
of the XIXth xd. and if it be made to ſtand perpendicular on a ho- 


vo L. vi. 30 


nzontal plane by a line and plummet in the middle of it, you may | 


* 
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ſet the bottom or lower edge of this board in the meridian line, and 
by your eye fixed at the edge of the board and projected along the 
flat ſide, 7 may determine at night, what ſtars are on the meri- 
dian; and then by the globe (as in problem XXXIII. and XXX1V, 

XIX.) or by an inſtrument called a nocturnal, you may find 
the hour of the night, or by an eaſy calculation as in the XXXIIId. 
problem of this XX. ſection. | \ | 

Problem XXX1. © How to know the chief ſtars, and to find the 
north pole.” | = 171 

If you know any one ſtat you may find out all the reſt by con- 
ſidering firſt ſome of the neareſt ſtars that lie round it, whether they 
make à triangle or a quadrangle, ſtraight lines or curves, right an- 
gles or oblique angles with the known ſtar. This is eafily done by 
comparing the ſtars on the globe (being rectified to the hour of the 
night) with the preſent face of the heavens, and the ſiuations of 
the ſtars there, as in problem XX XII. #&. XIX. 

And indeed it is by this methad that we not only learn to know 
the ſtars, but even ſome points in the heavens where no ſtar is. I 
would inſtance only in the north pole, which is _ found, if you 

firſt learn to know thoſe ſeven ftars which are called Charles' Wain, 
ſee figure xxx. four of which in a quadrangle may repreſent a cart 
or waggon b, , c, d and the three others repreſenting the horſes. 

Note alſo that the ſtar a is called Alioth, d is called Dubbe, b and r 
are Called the two guards or pointers, for they point directly ina 
ſtraight line to the north pole p, which now is near 24 degrees diſ- 

tant from the ſtar 4, which is called the north pole ſtar, : 

You may find the north pole alſo by the ſtar Alioth, from which a 
— 2 line drawn to the pole ſtars goes through the pole point 9, 
and leaves it at 21 degrees diſtance from the pole ſtar. 

You may find it alſo by the little ſtar a, which is the neareſt ſtar 
to the pole ſtars; for a line drawn from n tos is the hypothenuſe of 
a right-anpled-triangle, whoſe right angle is in the pole point p. 

Problem II. To find the latitude by any ſtar that is on the 
north meridian.” | | f 

It has been already ſhewn in the Xth problem of this ſection, 
how to find the latitude of a place by the meridian altitude of 2 ſtar 
on the ſouth meridian ; but the methods of performance on the 
north meridian are different. | | 

Ihe firſt way is this. Take the altitude of it when it is upon the 
north meridian at 5 or 6 or 7 o'clock in the winter, then 12 hours af- 
terwards take its altitude again, for it will be on the meridian on tbe 
other fide of the pole; ſuhſtradt half the difference of thoſe two al- 
titudes from the greateſt altitude, and the remainder is the true ele- 
vation of the pole, or latitude of the place. | | 
II be ſecond way. Obſerve when the ftar Alioth comes to the me 
ridian under the pole ; then take the height of the pole ſtar, and out 
of it ſubſtra& 2; degrees (which is the diſtance of the pole ſtar from 
the pule) the remainder will be the true elevation of the pole, or the 
latitude. The reaſon of this operation is evident by the xxxth 
figure, for Alioth is on the meridian under the pole juſt when the 
pole ſtar is on the meridian above the pole. gs 
Note, The pole ſtar is upon the meridian above the pole juſt at12 
o'clock at night on the 4th day of May, and under the meridian on 
the sh day of November: fifteen days after that it will be upon the 

meridian at 11.o'clock-: thirty days after at 10 o'clock : ſo that 

every month it differs about two hours. e 


/ 
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Problem X XXII. To find the hour of the night by the ſtars which 
are on the meridian.“ 5 | 

If you have a meridian line drawn, and ſuch a board as I have de- 
ſcribed under the 9th Uſe of the meridian line, you may exactly find 
when a ſtar is on the meridian; and if you are well acquainted with 
the ſtars, whereſvever you ſet up that board upright on a meridian 
line, you will fee what ſtar is on the meridian. IPO Aldebaran 
or the bull's eve on the 20th of January is on the ſouth part of the 
meridian ; then in ſome tables find the ſun's and that ſtar's right 
aſcenſion, add the complement of the right aſcenſion of the ſun for 
that day, viz. 3 hours 6 minutes to the right aſcenſion of the ſtar 4 
hours 17 minutes, and it makes 7 hours 23 minutes the true hour of 
the afternoon. 1 | | 

Note, If the ſtar be on the north part of the meridian, or below 
the north pole, it is juſt the ſame practice as on the ſouth; for 
when any ſtar is on the meridian, the difference between the ſun's 
R. A. and that ſtar's R. 4. is the ſun's true hour, i. e. its diſtance 
from 12 o'clock at novn or midnight, at which time the ſun is on 
the meridian either ſouth or — 1 . ö 

If you have no meridian line drawn, you may find within two or 
three degrees what ſtars are on the north meridian thus; hold up a 
ſtring and plummet and project it with your eye 8 the pole 
ſtar, or rather the pole point, and obſerve what other ſtars are co- 
vered by it or cloſe to it, for theſe are on or near the meridian, | 

Or it may be done with very little error by ſtanding upright and 
looking ſtraight forward to the pole ftar, with a ſtick, or ſtaff be- 
tween your hands, then raiſe up the ſtaff as ſtraight as you can 
3 the pole, and obſerve what ſtars it covers in that motion. 

But theſe methods are rude, and only ſerve for vulgar purpoſes. 

Problem X XXIV. To find at what hour of any day a known 
{tar will come upon the meridian.” _ 

Subſtract the right aſcenſion of the ſun for that day from the right 
aſcenſion of the ſtar, the remainder thews how many hours after 
noon the ſtar will be on the meridian. Suppoſe I would know at 
what hour the great bear's guards or pointers will be on the meri- 
dian on the 27th of April; (for they come always to the meridian 
nearly both at once.) - The right, aſcenſion of the ſun that day 1s 
about two hours 19 minutes. The right aſcenſion of thoſe ſtars is 
always ten hours 24 minutes. Subſtra&t the ſun's R. a. from the 
ſtar's R. a. the remainder is five minutes paſt eight o'clock at 
night, and at that time will the pointers be on the meridian. 

| H. NM. 
Right aſcen. of pointers is - - - - — 10 24 
Right aſcen. of ſun April 27th is - - 2 19 


Time of night r ᷣ -,.£©:5 

Note, If the ſun's right aſcenſion be greater than the right aſcen- 
hon of the ſtar, you muſt add 24 hours to the ſtar's right aſcenſion, 
and then ſubſtra& as before. 

You may eaſily find alſo what day any ſtar (ſuppoſe either of the 
pointers) will be on the meridian juſt when the ſun is there, (viz.) 
at 12 o'clock. Find in the tables of the right aſcenſion of the ſun 
what day that is wherein the ſun's right aſcenſion is the ſame (or 
very near the ſame) with that ſtar's, which is the 28th of Auguft. 
The ſun's right aſcenſion is 10 hours 28 minutes, then the ſun and 

| | 302 | 
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{tar are. both on the noon meridian near the ſame time. But the 
ſun's right aſcenfion on the 23d of February is 22 hours 24 minutes. 
Therefore the ſun at that time is in the noon meridian. when the 
{tar is in the midnight meridian, there being juſt 12 hours difference. 

Thence you may ie ckon when the ſtar wil be on the menician at 
any time; for about 15 days after it will be on the meridian at 11 
o'clock, 50 days after at 10 o'clock. Sv that every month it dif. 
fers about two heurs; whence it comes to paſs that in 12 months 
its difference ariſing to 24 hours it comes to be on the meridian again 
at the ſame time with the ſun. | 

Problem NXXV. Having the altitude of any ſtar given to 


find the hour.” | 50 the 
To perfarm this problem you ſhould never {eck the altitude of a | 
the ſtar when it is within an hour or two of the meridian, becauſe tio 
at that time the altitude varies fo very little. When you heve got- ha 
ten the altitude, then ſeek what is the ſtar's hour, that is, its equa- 0 
torial diſtance* from the meridian at that altitude, which may be ſu 
done by the globe, or any quadrant, or by the analen ma, juſt as all 
vou would feek the ſun's Robe ik its altitude were given: After this,” | ty 
ſeek the dificrence between the ſun's right aſcenſion for that day an 
and the ſtar's right aſcenſion, and by comparing this difference it 
with the ſtar's hour you will find the true hour of the aight. ti 
Note, This method of operation though it be true in theory. vet 
it is tedious and very troubleſume in practice. The moſt uſual as 
ways there fore of finding the hour of the night by the ſtars (whether 
they are on the meridian or not) is by making uſe of a laige globe, f. 
or the inſtrument called a nodturnal, wherein the moſt remarkable v 
ſtars are fixed in their proper degrees of declination and rigl:i at- n 
cenſion: And their relation to the ſun's place in the ecliptick and a 
to his right aſcenſion every day in the ycar being ſo obvious, makes 
the operation of finding the true hour very eaſy and pleaſant. : 


SECT. XA XI.—Tubles of the Sun's Declination, and of the Declination 
and Right Ajeenſion of jeveral remarkable fixed Stars, together with ſonic 
Hecouut how they are to be ujed. | 


THE reſolution of ſome of the aſtronomical problems by geome- 
trical operations on the analemma requires the knowledge of the 
true place of the ſun, his right aſcenſion, or his declination at any 

iven day of the year. But ſince the knowledge of his declination 
is of moſt eaſy and convenient uſe herein, and ſince his true place 
in the ecliptick as well as his right aſcenſion may be nearly found. 
er when his declination is given, (except when near the 

oftices) T have not been at the pains to draw out particular tables 
of the ſun's place, but contented myſelt with tables of declination 
tor every day in the year, and tables of right aſcenſion for every 
tenth day. Thele are ſufficient for a young learner's practice in his 
tirſt rudiments of aſtronomy. Thoſe who make a further progrels 
in this ſcience and would attain greater exactneſs, muſt ſeek more 
particular tables relating to the fun in other larger treatiſes. 

Here let theſe few things be obſerved. | 

I. J heſe tables ihe w the declination of the ſun each day at noon; 
for it is then that the aftronomer's day begins, If you would there- 
tore Know the ſun's declination, ſuppoſe at ſix o'clock in the morn- 


* The ſun or ſtar's horizontal diftance from the meridian is the azimutb: It is 
the eqratoria) dittance from the meridian which is called the ſun or ſtar's hour. 
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ing of any given day, you muſt compare the declination for that 
day with the ſun's declination the foregoing day, and make a pro- 
;tionable allowance, (viz.) three-fourth parts of the difference of 
thoſe two declinations. If at ſix in the afternoon, you mult com- 
pare it with the following day, and allow in the ſame manner one- 
fourth part. | EF 
II. Theſe tables are fitted for the meridian of London. If you 
would know therefore the ſun's declination the ſame day at noon 
at Port Royal in Jamaica, you muſt conſider the difference of lon- 
ritude. Now. that place being about 75 degrees weſt ward from 
London, that is, five hours later in time, it is but feven o'clock in 
the morning there when it is noon at London: and you mutt make 
4 proportionable allowance tor the difference of the ſun's declina- 
tion by comparing it with that of the toregoing day. If that place 
had the ſame longitude eaſtward from London, it would be five 
o'clock in the afternoon there; and then you muſt compare the 
ſun's preſent declination with that of the day following, and make 
allowance for the five hours, i. e. almoſt 4 of the difference of the 
two declinations, But if you would know the ſun's declination at 
any place and at any hour of the day at that place; find what hour 
it is at London at the given hour at that place, and find the declina- 


tion of the ſun for that hour at London by note the firſt. 


Note, Theſe allowances muſt be added or ſubſtracted according 
as the ſun's declination is increaſing or decreaſing. : 

Yet in any of theſe geometrical operations the difference of the 
ſun's declination at other hours of the day or at other places of the 
world is ſo exceeding ſmall that it is not ſufticient to make any re- 
markable alterations, except when the ſun is near the equinoxes z 
and then there may be ſome allowances made for it in the manner. 
| have deſcribed ; nor even then is there any need of any ſuch al- 
lowances except in places which differ from London near 5 or 6 
hows in longitude. 

III. Let it be noted alſo, that as the place of the ſun, ſo conſe- 
quently his declination and right aſcenſion for every day do vary 
ſomething every year by reaſon of the odd five hours and forty- nine 
minutes over and above 365 days, of which the ſolar year conſiſts. 


Therefore it was proper to repreſeat the ſun's declination every day 


for four years together, viz. the three years before leap-year, and 
the leap year itſelf. For in the circuit of thoſe four years the ſun 
returns very nearly to the ſame declination again on the ſame day 
of the year, becauſe thoſe odd five hours and 49 minutes do in four 
years time make up 24 hours, or a whole day (wanting but four 
times eleven, i. e. 44 minutes ;) which day is ſuper- added to the 
1 and makes the 29th of February, as hath been ſaid 
efore. 

It is true, that in a conſiderable length of time theſe tables will 
want further correction, becauſe of thoſe 44 minutes which are 
really wanting to make up the ſuper-added day in the leap-year. 
But theſe tables will ſerve ſufficiently for any common operations 
for forty or fifty years to come, provided you always conſult that 
table which is applicable to the current year, whether it be a leap- 
year, or the firſt, the ſecond or the third year after it. | 
IV. Obſerve alfo theſe tables of the ſun's declination are ſome- 
times reduced (as it were) to one {ingle ſcale. And for this pur- 
pole men generally chooſe the table of declination for the ſecond 
after leap-year, and this is called the mean declination, that is, the 
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middle between the two leap-years. "This is that account of the 
fan's place and declination, &c. which is made to be repreſented on 
all mathematical inſtruments, viz. globes, quadrants, projection of 
the ſphere, and graduated ſcales, &c. and this ſerves for tuch com. 
mon geometrical practices in aſtronomy without any very remaik. 
able error. i 

Concerning the table of the fixed ſtars, let it be remembered that 
they move ſlowly round the globe eaſtward in circles parallel to the 


_ ecliptick, and therefore they increaſe their longitude 50 ſeconds of 


2 minute every year, that is, one degree in ſeventy-two years. But 
their latitude never alters, becauſe they always keep at the ſame] 
diſtance from the ecliptick. | 

Let it be noted alſo, that this flow motion of the fixed ſtars cauſes 
their declination and their right aſcenſion to vary (though very lit. 
tle) every year. Their right aſcenſion neceſſarily changes becauſe 
their longitude changes, though not exactly in the ſame quantity, 
And though their latitude never alters, becauſe latitude is their dif. 
tance from the ecliptick, yet their declination muſt alter a little, be- 
cauſe it is their diſtance from the equator. But the tables of their 
right aſcenſion, which I have here exhibited, will ſerve for any 
common practices for at leaſt twenty years to come, and their de. 
clination near fifty years, without any ſenſible error in fuch aftro. 
nomical eflays as theſe. 

It may be proper here to give notice to learners, that the fame 
ftars may have north latitude and ſouth declination ; fuch are all 
thoſe that lie between the equator and the ſouthern half of the eclip- 
tick: but all thoſe ſtars which lie between the equator and the 
northern half of the ecliptick, have ſouth latitude and north declk 
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For erer Tenth Day of the Years 1753, 1754, 1755, 1756. 
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PREFACE 
TO © PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS ON VARIQUS SUBJECTS, c. 


| AMONG the various Philoſophical Enquiries which my younger ſtudies: had com- 


mitted to writing, theſe few have eſcaped the injuries of time, and other accidents, 
and by the ꝓerſuaſion of a learned ftiend are now offered to the public view. Some 
of them may date their original at the diſtance of thirty years: Many new books 
have fince appeared in the world, and new converſations have ariſen, which have 
ſometimes given occaſion for the ſreſh exerciſe of my thoughts on theſe ſubjects, 
And fince my more important duties have allowed me ſome-hours of leiſure and 
amuſement, I have now and then added to theſe papers, which are now grown up 
to this bulk and form, 


rhei ſubjects treated of in the two firſt effays, viz, Space, Subſtance, Body and $pi- 
rit, have no inconliderable influence in adjutting our ideas oi God and creatures, ani- 
mate and inanimate beings. It is ſtrange that philoſophers, even in this enlightened 


age, this age of juſtet reaſoning, ſhould run into ſuch wide extremes in their opinions 


concerning ſpace; that while ſame depreſs it below all real being, and ſuppoſe it to 
de more nothing, others exalt it to the nature and dignity of godhead. It would be 
a great happincſs if we could all unite in ſome ſettled and undoubted opinion on this 
ſubject. The unlearned may ridicule the coatroverſy, but men of ſcience know the 
difficulties that attend it. I make no pretence to have cleared them all away; but 
if I baye ſaid any thing here that may flrike a HEY of light intg hy 
queſtion, I ſhall acknowledge my ſelicity. 


Body and ſpirit are the two only proper ſubſtances that we bake of; and if thetr 
diſlinct eſſences can be limited and adjuſted in clear ideas, it will be a happy cle 
to lead us into ſome ſutthet knowledge of the viſible and inviſible world, and will 
give us a more particular and difijat acquaintance. with human n e is 
compounded of matter and mind. 


There are ſew ſtudies ſo worthy 17 man as the knowledge of himſelf, Many ad. 
vantages in moral ſciences attend a right notion of the union of ſoul and body, the 
ſenſations, the appetites, the paſſions, and various operations which are derived thence. 
This hath been, I confeſs, a favourite employment of my thoughts : : Whether IT have 
ſucceeded in any of my mamas or ſentiments on this RO: | muſt wo the 
reader to judge. | | | 17 


I cannot pretend mat all my opinions in theſe matters are exactiy ſquared to any 
public hypothefis. Fron the infancy of my ftudies, | began to be of the eclectick 
ſct, Some cf theſe effays are founded on the Carteſian doctrine of ſpirits, though 
ſeveral principles in his ſyſtem of the material world could never prevail upon my 
aſſent ; and what other opinions of that philoſophy relating to the phenomena of hea- 
ven and carth I had imbibed in the academy, I have ſeen reaſon to refign long ago 
at the ſoot of Sir Ifhac Newton. But as the two worlds of matter and mind fland at 
an utter and extreme diffahce from each other, ſo the weaknefs of the Cartefian hy- 
Pothefis of bodies and its utter demolition, does by no megns draw with it tlie ruig 
vt dis doctrine of ſpitits. 
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am not ſo attached to this ſcheme, nor do I plead for it as 3 doctrine full of light 
and evidence, aud which has no doubts and d.fhcnltics attending it: After all my 
Aadious enguiries into tis noble fubyect, I am far ſrom being arrived at an aſſurance 
of the truth of theſe opinions. "The ſpcedieft way to ſull aſſurance in any point, 15t5 
read only one fide of a controverſy : Theſe are generally the confident and infallible 
dictatots to mankind ; they ſee no difficulty, and admit no doubt. I muſt confefs 1 
have followed a different method of Rudy, and theretote I have fo ſew indubitables 
among my philoſophical acquirements. But though I cannot pronounce certainty 
on my fentments un this argument, yet L have been loth to tenounce and-bbliterate 
them at once, and to leave ſo vaſt a vacancy among my intellectual ideas, unleſs ! 
could have found ſome tolerable ſyſtem of the nature and operations of our ſouls 10 
put in the room of it, which was attended with leis or fewer difficulties, But this! 
wave ſouyht in vain, both in my own mevirativns, and among the works of the learnts, 
An merented fpirit, without proper proxomities to place or body, s a hard idea to vs, 
white we dwell in this incarnate ftate among ſhapes and matter, place er motion; 
Hut 2 ſpirit that is extended, or a thinking power with dimetifions and fhipe, with 
local parts and motion, appears to me fill a harder idca, and gives greater pain ab 
drfticatty to the mind that will — any Poſition through all its train of conſe. 
quedoccs. 

I think 1 have no nathan for the name of the French 3 But let ever 
man who has ſent any new beams of light into the world of nature, and taught us 
better to andertand the works of God, have the juſt debt of honours paid to his me. 
mory. Let the illuſtrious name of Newton ſtand higheft in that ſpHere, and without 3 
vival. Bur let thoſe atfo who have opened the way for ſo great à light to thine, by 
removing the rubdiſh and darkneſs of former ages, liave their proper monuments of 
praiſe.” Had not a Des Cartes riſen up in the world and traced his way before, 1 
murn qheftion whether Sit Iſaac Newton had ever made fo vaſt and ſublime a pro- 
greſs in the diſcovery of his wonders to this enfizhtened age. If I can pretend t 
any freedom of thought in my little ſphere of enquiry aſter truth, I muſt aſcribe the 
original of it to my reading the firſt book of Des Carter's principles in the very de- 
ginning 6f my !heics, and the familiar comments which I heard on that work, 
That great man, in fome of his writings, pointed out the road to true philoſophy, by 
reaſvh, and experiment, and mathematical ference ; though he did not ſteadily pur- 
fue that track himfcii, in his own philoſophifing on eorporeal things. Gaſſendu 
und the: Lord Baron wert a little before him; Mr. Boy le followed aſter; and they 
all rarried un thc noblo di gu of freeing the world from the long Navery of Ariſtotle 
and ſubſtantial forms of occult qualities, and words without ideas. They taught man- 
Kind to trace aut truth by reaſoning and experiment; and they agreed to leave her 
to land an her own foundations, without the fupport of an ipſe dixit. The preſent 
age, in all their boaſted and glorious acquiſitions, of knowledge, owe more to thele 
gentlemen, than I bave found ſome of them willing to pay. 


Mr: Locke is another illuftrious name. Ile has proceeded: to break dar poſs 
phical fetters, and to give us ſurther releaſe from the bondage of ancient authorities 
and maxims. I acknowledge the light. and ſatisſaction which Ihave derived from 
, of his works, His admirable letter of toleration ied me as it were into a ne 
region of thought, wherein I found myſelf ſurpriſed and charmed with truth, Theie 
_ was no teom to doubt in the midſt of ſun- beams. Theſe leaves triumphed over all the 
remnant of my prejudices on the fide of bigotry, and taught me to allow all men the 
ſame freedom to chuſe their religion, as I claim to chuſe my,own. Bleſſed be God 
that this docrine has now taken ſuch root in Great Britain, that I truſt neither the 
powers nor dhe frauds of Rome, vor the malice, Brides aud darkneſs. of n 


nor ue gage of hell ſhall everprevail aga;pit ite _ 


takes, 
ſerent 


o groſs 


Shall 
and in 
into me 
ing not 
ſramed 
owed 
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His treatiſes of the original of. governme tt; and ef educations Have taĩd the ſoundu- 
tions of true liberty, and the rules of juſt re ſtraint for the younger and elder years of 
man. His, writings relating to chriſtianity, have ſome exoellegt thoughis in tem; 
though I ſeat / he haa ſunk ſome ofthe divine themes and nne amm 
io much belomabeironginal:defogn, | [30 grits bbw 0 ; £628 gu 


His effay on the human underftanging has diffuſed fajrer fd through the world. 
in numerous affairs of ſcience and of human life. There are many adwirable, chaps 
ters in that book, and many truths. in them, which are worthy of letters of gold. 
But there. are ſome opinions id his philoſophy, eſpecially relating to intel ctaaf do- 
ings, their powers and uperationa. vhich havo not gained my aflbnt. The wn wits 
bath labouted to lead te worid-1dto ſteedom of thought, lras · thereby · gen à large 
petmiſſion to his readers te propoſs. aut / doubts, diffleultes, or remaibes have arrſen 
ig their miade, while hey peruſo hat he has witten. Andiindeed {everat of the 
eſſays which are publiſhed (bo ſides the XIItti; which bears eee 
ſoch remarks as will be eafily obſerved in the peruſal of thou... 


The eſiays an the vatious p orłcs of nature · n tho upper and lover parts of Me erea- 
ion, in the ſuu and ſtare, in plants aad ani male, wetewriitem at ffir willy HN t 
edtettain tlie pokterpagt of mankind, whoſe ireumiunce soi lite an ulge· eM 
eilure and caſey. and vo ſearch not very. far into th hidden principtes· f natarty” 
aud te ir a hſttuſe ſprings oſ operation. 'F know the ptutoſophers of the pre ſetm ago 
lare cauied their enquiries to gteat longiia., beyond any of m]] coaitations : Vet 
perhaps theſe. may bo ſo happy ag to lead thoſe perſons ,? knowthem net 2 
who ſearch ns further thank do into an exalted ã de the wonders of dine wiſdom 
in the heavens and the earth, the vegetable: and the animal world Perhaps alle” 
they may ſerye to give no baer re- were to e * _ awed 
poſute of hem. hath given to me. * hun OW νπτ] 10 ννñ e. 


[And here Iwould take notice, that in the ſecond elit, in a the fr and ſecond. 
lecttons of the ninth eſſay, and the appendix.thereto, I have added A ſew ſen;ences | 
to expreſs my thoughts more clearly concerning the everlating. but uniform agency, 
| of God dn the material world, in the production of plants and avimak; and ts. guard. 
againſt thoſe obje&ions which the Rev. Dr. Denae offers with, great. civility® in has. 
preface to his late ingenious ſermon of, the wiſdom: of God in the vegetable creations , 
and acknowledge it was my want of greater expreſſneſs, might lead him, into a mi- 
take of my ſentimentb. Though we both purſue the ſame end, viz. the diſplay « of the. 
wiſdom of God in the animal ang vegetable worlds, yet 1 beg | leave to make uſe ofa. 
very different opinion as the means of attaming it.] 


» a> 


tz but AGTH vTING 
If I were to make apologies for publiſhing any thing of this kind to the world, 1 
would ſay that the chief part of theſe ſubjects are not beneath the notice aud enquiry 
of any profeſſion and character whatſoever, If I am charged with repeating the 
lame thing ſeveral times, I would reply, that it is perhaps introduced on different oc- 
caſions, or ſet in a different light, or at leaft, to ſpeak plainly, when I had wrote one. 
I had forgot the other, theſe papers being written at many years diſtance. And this 
may ſerve alſo among perſons of temper and candour to apologize for ſmall miſ- 
takes, if there ſhould be any appearing eppolitien between my expreſſions in dif- 
ferent eſſays, which were written in diſtant parts of life. I hope none will be found 
lo groſs, but may be well reconciled by a candid reader. | 


Shall I be told that other writers have ſaid the very ſame thing which I have done, 
nd in a much better manner ? I confeſs I know it not; for though I now and then look 
into modern books of philoſophy, yet there are many which I have never ſeen, hay- 
ing not ſufficient time to peruſe them; and I am perſuaded ſome of theſe effays were. 
iramed long before thoſe very works, whence ſome perſons may imagine I have bor- 
owed ſeveral of my rcaſonings, 
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If there be any hiat or thought among them all that may aſſiſt the reader in his 
conceptions of God or of himſeli, of natural or divine thingy, let him correct or te- 
trench, let him refine, let him alter or improve it as be pleaſes, and make it his own, 
that I may thavk him for it as a new acquiſition : And let him renounce whatſoever 
he finds diſagreeable to truth, reaſon, or religion; always remembering that the 
ſureſt way to ind out truth, is not by a diſputidg ſpirit, and ſeeking out all poflible 
objeAions, but by an inward love of truth, by impartial meditation and ſearch alter 
clear ideas, 


Perhaps might be a little pleaſed rich Fn | eee the war- 
mer years of life ; but 1 look upon them now with much indifference, as things aſat 
off, and which have paſſed in another century. 1 review them as it were with the 
eye of a ftranger, rather than with the fondneſs of a young author. What dark neſſes 
hang about them, 1 ſhould be glad to ſce ſcattered by the rays of truth, or to hear of a 
much clearer and fairer hypotheſis of the world of ſpirits ſubſtituted: in the room of 
all that I have written, and ] ſhould embrace it with new and fincere delight. 


"Bat if we can know nothing further of our ſouls, i. C. of ourſelves, in this embo- 
died and obſcure tate, than merely to ſay we are thinking beings, if it is not allowed 
us to be further acquainted with our on eſſence or our natura! powers, if we can ne- 


ver find out how our ſpirits form their ideas, or exert their freedom of will, how we 


move our bodies or change our relations of place, it becomes us to le humble at the 
ſoot oi our Maker, the infinite and Almighty Spirit, and to content ourſelves under 
ous preſent ignorance. It is happy for us, that this Joes not affect our moral and 
more important concerns: This does not alter our relations or our duties to God or 
our neighbour, nor make any inroadupon our divine and everlaſting interefts, It 
would be very pleaſing indeed to walk 6nward through this dark world, with ſome 
clear_notions of what we ourſelves are and ſhall be, as well as of the power that made 
us; but our incurable defects in this ſort of ſcience, ſhall never ſeclude us ſtom. his 
| favour, We may learn to know the only true God fo far as to adore and obey him, 
without pronouncing concerning the eſſence of the great unſearchable. Ye may 
know kim, and love him as the original Father of all, and his. Son Jeſus whom ke has ſent. 
This is Lfe eternal. And when we ſhall have travelled over the flage of time, by the 
light and influence of this knowledge, we ſhall forſake at once theſe ſcenes of mor- 
tality and ſhadows; we ſhall change this duſky region for a brighter, lar 
books, and diſputes, and dark notions, and lame hypotheſes ! Wo enter into the ftate 
of unbodied minds, we ſhall ſec ourſelves and our ſellow-ſpirits ; there we ſhall 
commence our happy immortality ia thoſe pure and exquilite delights of uncrring 
IIs and pee om, | 1 
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or increated. Let us examine all theſe parts diſtinctly. 
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ESSAY: bo 


A fair Enquiry and ate concerning Space, whether it be 
Something or Nothing, God or a Creature. | 


Sect. I. Ide Suljef eaplained in general. 


| | OULD any one imagine, that ſo familiar an idea as that 


which we have of pace, ſhuuld be ſo abſtruſe and myſterious, fo 


dithcult and unaccountable a thing, as tht it ſhould be doubtful 
and undetermined to this day, among the philoſophers even of this 
knowing age, / what ſpace is: whether it be a ſubſtance or mode, God 
or a creature, ſomething or nothing. Is 5 

The common idea which all mankind have of it, ſeems to be 
much the ſame, iz, ** Extenſion void of matter or body, and ca- 
pabie of receiving or containing matter or body.“ This ſpace, 
when it is thus conſidered as empty, by the learned is uſually called 
racuum or void: when it is conſidered as filled- with body, the 


learned. bave ſuppoſed it to be pace ſtili, and then it is called 


plenum or full. Whether there be a vacuum or void ſpace is now no 


longer doubted among philoſophers, it having been proved by Sir - 


Iſaac Newton, and others, beyond all contradiction; and eve 


one agrees to it. Whether it thould be called ſpace when it is ful 3 | 


ſhall be afterwards confidered. | . Ta 

Void ſpace is Conceived by us as ſcattered through all the world 
between bodies, as interſperſed through all the pores of bodies, and 
as reaching alfo beyond all the worlds that God has made and 
extended on all ſides without bounds. And as theſe ideas ſeem 


plain and eaſy, ſo there is no difference between the philoſopher . 


and the ploughman in this their general and common conception or 
idea of it. But the grand enquiry is, what is this [ſpace F Let us 
ſearch the ſubje& a little. | | As 

Space is either ſomething or nothing. It ſomething, it is either a 


mere idea in tie mind, or ſomething exiſting without. If it exiſt 


without us, it is a ſubſtance or a mode: If a ſubſtance, it is creat 


Sec. II, —1s Space Something or Nothing ? 


SURELY du. would ſuppoſe that ſpace cannot be a mere nothing ; 
for it is w of thexpolt fundamental axioms of ſcience, that what has 


no being, can have noWgroperties ur powers; but hace ſeenis to have 
powers and broper t is long, broad and deep: Can there be 
any mere nothing that has three dimenfions ? Space ſeems to have 
meaſurable diſtances contained in it, viz. an inch, an ell, a mile, a 
league, a diameter of the earth, or a thouſand ſuch diameters. Is 
it puſſible that a mere nothing ſhould reach to ſuch an extent? It 
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; rs to have real capacity. or a power to receive and contain 
bodies; now if this capacity be not a mere nothing, one would 
conclude jpace muſt be ſomething real and exiſting, which has ſuch a 

ö Capacity. | | © Y 
efides; if two bodies were placed at twenty miles diſtance from 
each other, and all the univerſe beſides were annihilated, would 
not this ſpace be really twenty miles long? and would not this ſpace 
be called ſomething, which is of ſuch a length? Or if ſpace be not 
ſomething, then there is nothing betwgep theſe two bodies; and 
uſt they not therefore lie cloſe togei and touch one another, 
if there bo nothing between them? Does not this plainly prove 
ſpace to be fimething Well, if ſpace be any ſort of ſomething, it mutt 
either have its being only in 'Qur minds as a mere idea, or it muſt 
have an exiſtence without us, That it cannot be a mere idea of the 
mind, is proved: by Dr. Clarke, becauſe nv ideas of ſpace can pol- 
fibly be framed preater than finite; yet reaſon ſhews that ſpace 

Muſt be infinite. See his Letters to Leibnitz. 1 

Io which I might add, ſpace feems to have ſuch an exiſtence as 
it hath; and to maintain it, whether there were any mind to con- 
cewveitorno; and therefore it ſeems nat to be a mere idea. I lis 
leads us to think therefore, that if ſpace hath any exiſtence, it 

cannot be merely an exiſtence in the mind, but it muit be fome- 
thing without us. bhp | ” 

i K - Sect. IlI.—ls Space a Subſtance ? 

IF ſpace be ſomething which has an exiſtence without us, it muſt 
be either a ſub#ance itſelf, or a mode or property of ſome ſubſtance ; 
far it is moſt evident, that it mutt either ſubfiſt by itſelf, or it muſt 
ſubfiſt in or by ſome other thing which does ſubfiſt by itſelf. There 
can he no medium between ſubfiltence in and by itjelf, and ſub- 
ſiſtence ia and by one another. . 

"Now that ſpace cannot be a mode or property, I prove thus: If it 
be a mode, where is the ſubſtance in which it is, or by which it 
fubfitts, or to which it belongs? Doth not the ſubſtance exit 
_ Whereſoever the mode is? Did we ever hear of a mode ten thou- 
ſand miles long, and no ſubſtance in all that length to uphold it? 

Or if the ſubſtance be co-extended with it, as it muſt be, wherein 
does this long ſubſtance differ from this property and mode? Have 
not this ſubſtance and mode one and the fame idea? Are they not 
the very fame individual_gatity or being? Have they not the ſame 
individual extenſion? and equally ſelf-exiſting, equally real or un- 
real? If ſpace be any thing real, and yet a mode, it looks ſo much 
like the very ſubſtance itſelf by the properties attributed to-it, that 
Ithiok no man ſhould ever take it for a mere mode, unleſs he can 
tell us how it differs from the ſubſtance which fuppoyts it, and hon 
it depends for exiſtence on that ſubſtance. 

O, (ſay our opponents) Space is a mere mode, but the ſub- 
ſtance that ſupports it is utterly unknown, as all ſubſtances are. 
Happy eglwun for the learned to re treat to | This ſhelter of darkneſs 
this invented idea of an unknown and unknowable thing called 
fubftance ! how well does it ſcreen and hide a modern diſputant fron 

light and argument, when they purſue him ſo cloſe that he bas nv 
other refuge | Yet even this dark ſhelter I have endeavoured !! 

break and 'demoliſh in the next eſſay. But let us proceed 
no in the fair enquiry, whether {pace be a ſubſtance or a mode. 
Some Philoſophers, particularly Mr. Leibnitz, have fancied _/þ 
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to be a ſort of relative made, and call it the Order of co-exiftent 
beings or bodies, which order is their general fituation or diſtance: 
As place is the relation which one particular hody has to the fituz- 
tion of others, fo ſpace is that order of fituation which reſults from 
all places taken together.” Thus, after a manner which is un- 
intelligible to me, they go on to explain their idea of ſpace. But 
how can ſpace be a mere order or mode of bodies, when itſelf 
ſeems to have parts extraneous to all bodies, both as it is inter- 
ſperſed among them in the world, and reaches beyond the limits of 


re this world alſo? Can ſpace he the order of bodies, When ſpace is 
Wt where the bodies are not? And when. ſpace does not depend for 
it its exiſtence on the exiſtence of bodies, can ſpace be a relation of 
he bodies; when it is and ever would be the fame idea, if no body 
1- ever had been, or ifall bodies ceaſed to be ? 8 > 
ce Or let us put the argument thus: Space, if it de a mode of being, 


muſt either be an abjo{ute or a relative mode; but it cannot be either 
as of theſe. For all abolute modes want ſome ſubje& proper for them 


. to inhere in, or to ſupport them in bong? All relattre modes or rela- 
lis tions require ſome other being, or ſome _ to which they muſt 
it relate : But ſpace neither wants any ſubject to inhere in, or relate 


e to: It wants no other being that we can conceive to make it exift. 
| Try to ſuppoſe all beings annihilated, yet you cannot conceive 1257 
to be annihilated : It ſeems to be obſtinately exiſtent and felt- 
ſubſiſting: You cannot nullify it, even in thought, 3 ou 
uſt ſhould nullify all other fubſtances, body and mind, with al heir 
e; modes. Surely this can never be a mode of being; for if it has 
uſt any real ſubſiſtence at all, it uff, of itſelf, which is the firft cha- 
ne racter and property of a fubſtance. Bis 4 5 
b. Beſides, it ſeems to have the other character of ſutance alſo; for 
as it ſubſiſts of itſelf, i. e. it wants no created being to fupport its exitenae, 
ſo itſelf ſeems to be the proper ſubjett of many properties, modes 
or accidents, ſuch as were juſt mentioned before, viz. length, 
breadth, capacity, &c. nor do they need any other ſuhſratum to up- 
bold them, Now theſe are the known and agreed characters of 
ſubſtance among the learned, viz. Sehfantia off quod per fe flbſifttt, 
(i. e. nulla re creuia indiget ad ſubſiftendunt) & ſulſtat aecidentibus. MP 
Even-a very learned writer in his difcourtes on this fubject, in 
his letters to Leibnitz, uſes but feeble reaſoning to prove that ſpace 
is not a fubſtance, viz. © That infinite ſpace is immenſitas, not im- 
menſum; whereas an infinite ſubſtance is tmmenſtivi not immenſitas : 
therefore ſpace muſt be a property.“ Now F might ufe this very 
language to prove that ſpace is a ſubſtance, and ſay, is not ſpace 
the immenſum itfelf, if it has any thing real in it? We have only a 
mere denial of it, without any argument. Do we not gene fall 
lay, ſpace is immenſe, or ſpace bas immenfity belonging to it 
Space is properly the mmenjum, and what forbids it to be a fub- 
ſtance? And indeed if ſpace has any thing of a reat arid poſitive 
exiſtence without us, all the arguments that ever I read to difprove 
it to de a ſubſtance, carry no force at all with them, and feem to 
de mere allertions, not on without teaſon, but conttary to it. 
- SECT. LV.—/1s Space created, or inereated ?. | 
 1F it be allowed then that ſpace is'a ſubſtance: it is either createu | 
or increuied. Surely it cannot be à created ſitbſtance, berauſe We 
cannot conceive it poſſible to be created, ſince we cannot conbei 
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it as non-exiſtent and creable, which may be conceived coacern- 28 
ing every created being. Nor can we conceive it properly as an- Go 
nihilated or annihilable, which we may ſuppoſe of 22 creature, fill. 
Ia ſhort, if it be a ſubſtance, ſhall I dare venture to ſpeak it ? it wie 
appears to be God himſelf. Mr. Raphſon a great mathematician of 
has written a book on this theme, De Spacio Reali, wherein he un 
labours to prove that this jpace is God himſelf, going all along upon 2 
this ſuppoſition, that ſpace is and muſt be ſomething real; and wh 


then his reaſon cannot find an idea for it below godhead, And diſt 
indeed if ſpace be a real thing exiſtent without us, it appears to bid mil 
fair for deity ; for the ſuppoſed perfections and properties of it WM acc 


are ſuch as ſeem to be infinite and divine. As for inſtance: of ( 
If ſpace has length, breadth, and depth, it is-znfinite length, breadth incl 
and depth: If it has capacity, it is an unbounded or an ixſinite ca- abo 
pacity. Nor can we poſſibly conceive of it beyond the univerſe, ver\ 
but as i E or unmeaſurable : it ſeems to be omnipreſent, if it pene Ml five 
trate all things; and it has ſeveral other appearing properties of po 
godhead. We have alſo an idea of it as eternal, and unchangeable ; N 
or we cannot conceive that it begun to be, fince we cannot con- Ii infin 


ceive it as having ever been non-exiſtent, or any otherwiſe. than idea 
now it is: It cannot be created nor annihilated. It ſeems tu con- us a 
tain what exiſtence it has in the very idea, nature or eflence of it; IM potii 
133 is one attribute of God, whereby we prove his exiſtence.) ¶ crea 
t appears therefore in this view to be a neceſſury being, and has a Nis m. 
{ort of felf-exiftence, for we cannot tell how to conceive. it not to be. Nor 
It ſeems to be an impaſſible, indiviſible, and immutable eflence ; it looks part: 
like an all-perrading, all-containing nature, an all-comprehending being. ¶ clea 
What are all theſe but attributes of godhead ? and what can this they 
be but God himſelf? it to 
And how agreeable are theſe properties of ſpace (ſay ſome per- evide 
h to the attributes of God in ſcripture, taken in the moſt vulgar ¶ then 
and literal ſenſe ? Is has a being like God in heaven, earth, and hell, WW are en 
diffuſed through all, as Pf, cxxxix. deſcribes the omaipretence of ¶ ceive 
God: And as the prophet repreſents God ſpeaking, Do not / real! 

heaven and carth, faith tle Lord? Jer. xxiii. 24. Heaven, and even ile 3. 
* heaven of heavens, ſaith Solomon, cannot contain him; 2 Chron. vi. 18. Ther 
Nor does the idea of ſpace diſagree with St. Paul's account of God; Wa i 
Acts xvii. 28, He is not jur from every one of us, for in him we live and more 
and have our being. Aad accordingly ſome philoſophers (as is before 
mentioned) have written to prove that jpace is a teal being, and 

that this ſpace is God. 4 10 | 

ent Srxor. V.—Space cannot be God. 


BUT is not this too groſs an idea of the Deity, and unworthy 
of him? I am afraid of thoſe natural and neceſſary conſequences 
which ſeem to ariſe from the idea of real extenſion attributed to 
God, becauſe they ſeem ſo very frightful and abſurd. We can 
hardly mention them indeed with a preſervation of that reverence 
of language, and that ſacred veneration of ſoul that is due to the 
majeſty of heaven and earth; and this is a ſort of preſumptive 
„ againſt them, viz. That if they are truths, they are ſuch 
a kind of horrendous truths, that 'a devout creature ſhudders to 
hear them in a literal manner atiributed to his Maker. Yet if we 
ml manifeſt their abſurdities, we ate forced to pronounce a few of 
+ © Inc ITY 5 | 
I. Ifipacebe God himſelf, then all bodies are ſituated in God, 


* 
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as in their proper place; then every ſingle body exiſts ip part of 
God, and occupies ſo much of the dimenfions of godhead, as it 
fills of ſpace; then an elephant, or a mountain, a whale, or a 
wicked giant, have more of the eſſence or preſence and goodneſs 
of God with them, than the holieſt or beſt man in the world, 
unleſs he be of equal ſize. | | 

2. It ſpace were God, then the divine being, though in its 
whole it be unineaturable, yet hath millions of parts of itfelf, really 
diſtin&t from each other, meaſurable by feet, inches, yards, and 
miles, even as the bodies are which are contained in it: And 
according to this notion it may be moſt properly faid, that one part 
of God is longer than another part of him, and that twenty-five 
inches of the divine nature, long, broad, and deep, will contain 
above two foot of ſolid body, &c. which predications ſeem at leaſt 
very harth, they grate with pain upon the ear, and are even offen- 
five to the underſtanding, if they be not abſolutely abſurd and im- 
poſſible in the nature of things. Banik (1 SB 

Nor is i: to any purpole for an objector to ſay, that ſpace or 
infinite extenſion has properly no parts; for we have as clear an 
idea, and indeed much clearer, of the teveral-parts of ſpace near 
us and round about us, than we have or can have of the whole 
pofiavely infinite ſpace, if I may ſo expreſs it, of which we finite 
creatures have no proper idea: Our idea of infinite /pace, ſuch as it is, 
is made of finite ſpaces, or parts of ſpace in a perpetual addition. 


Nor can it be denied that ſpace has parts, on a pretence that theſe 


parts are not actually ſeparable ; for even in a body we conceive 
clearly of the ſeveral diſtin paris of it, without conſidering whether 
they be ſeparable or no. Suppoſe body to be infinite, and ſuppoſe 
it to be perfectly ſolid, and as uniform as ſpace is, yet it is very 
evident that we can conceive diftin& parts in it, without conceiving 
them ſeparated or ſeparable. The ideas of ſeparation or ſeparability 
are not neceſſary to tlie idea of the parts of ſpace, which are con- 
ceived as ſeveral leſſer ſpaces or extenſions co- exiſtent in time, but 
really diſtin from each other, whether adjacent ot diſtant. | 

3. Another hard conſequence of ſuppoſing fpeceto be God, is this. 
Then every part of this divine fpace will contain divine perfeQions 
ia it complete, or anly ſome part of each of them; if only ſome part 
of each of them, then each part ofthe ſpace, whether an inch or a mile 
ſquare, has adzgree orſhare of wiſdom and power, holineſs and good- 
neſs, in proportion to its dimenſions; which poſition is too abſurd to 
be allowed, We muſt be forced to allow then, that every partaf ſpace 
contains all theſe divine attributes or per fections init completely; and 
if it be ſo, then not only every mile, but every yard and ell, and every 
inch of ſpace, is all-wiſe and all- holy, almighty and gracious ; for 
every inch of ſpace is a part of the ſubſtance or efſence of God, if 
ſpace be God himſelt. Beſides, if every inch of ſpace contain 
completely theſe divine perfections, then there ſeem to be fo many 
complete wiſdoms and powers, i. e. in reality ſo many all-wife and 
almighty beings, as there are inches or minuteſt parts of ſpace; for 
every part of ſpace ſeems to be as much independent on any other 
part, as one part of matter is independent on another part: And if 
ſo, then every part of ſpace. is an independent, all- wiſe and al- 
mighty being; and inſtead of one God we ſhall have millions. 

o conclude; if ſpace be a ſubſtance, it muſt be the one divine 

ſubſtance of intinitely long and broad perfections; or elſe all the 
parts of it muſt be lelfer divine ſubſtances united in one. What 


- 
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manifold and ſtrange abſurdities, or at leaſt ſeeming abſurdities and 
frightful propotitions, will arite from this notion of the divine being! 

Object. Perhaps it will be laid, that this ſpace is not God him. 
telt, but only his iaimenſity; now his immenſity is not properly 
ww to be all-wiſe and holy and mighty, though God himſelf be 
0.” | | 

An. We have already proved that ſpace cannot be a mode or 
roperty ; but that, if it be any thing, it muſt be a une. 

herefore, it it be any thing divine, it is not merely the oivine 
immenſity, or anfattribute of God; but it is his ellence or ſubſtance 
it is the real immenfum, it is God himſelf. | 

This appears further evident, if we confider, that we muſt 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe the all- wiſe and almighty ſubſtance or effence of 
God to be co-extended with his immenfity: otherwiſe you make 
intinite extenſion, which you call a property or a mode, to exif 
beyond and without the ſubject of it; which is abſurd enough. 


And therefore Sir Iſaac Newton in his famous Scholium, at the | 


end of his Mathematical Principles, where he ſuppoſes God to be 
extended, is conſtrained to allow, © that God is preſent every 
where by bis ſubitance; for, faith he, Power without ſubſtance 
cannot ſubſiſt; and I am tvre then it is ſufficiently evident that 
immenſuy or fpace extended beyond the ſubſtance, can have no 
ſubſiſtence. | | : 

Beſides, is not this immenfity or pace the very thing you cen- 
ceive of as the juljet of the modes of eternity, capacity, compre- 
henfion, ſeif-exiſtence, unchangeablenets, &c. i. e. as the jib 
Lance itſelt? ls it not this Dave which you conceive of as a telf- 
ſubſiſting and unannihilable Being? and what is that but a moſt 
ſubſtanual idea? Though ſome of our modern philofophers re- 
nounce all - knowledge of ſubſtances, while they maintain the 
neceſhty of them as a jub#ratum for modes; yet it ſeems to me that 
this is one chief reaſun which has tempted many of them to ſup- 

ofe both God and all other ſpirits to be extended, that they may 
(elf gx ſort of fubftratum or ſubject for the powers of thinking 2nd 
willing, or the modes of knowledge and volition to ſubſiſt in. 

Thus it appears, ſo far as I can fee, that it ipace be any thing in 
or of God; it is the very ſubſtance of God. However, even _ 
the ſuppoſition of this laſt objector, we may at. leaſt infer thus 
much, that if ſpace be but the itumenſity of God, then God is 
whereſoever ſpace is, and his eſſence conſiſts partly at leuſt in this 
immenſe fpace ; and moſt of the inferences which I drew from the 
ſuppoſition of /puce being God, ate juſt and natural, if ſpace be God's 
immenſity, however harth and abſurd they may be. Let me juſt 
mention another argument to prove that ſpace is not God. 

4. It bath been proved by {ome plulofophers, Des Cartes, Dr. 
Cudworth, Mr. 
af evidence, that a ſpirit is not extended; and then God, who is 
the moſt perfect ſpirit, includes no idea of extenſion in the notion 
ot him. The mott eflential, obvious, and prime ideas of God, are 
of a ſpiritual kind, (riz.) conſciouineſs, thought, wiſdom, know- 
ledge, will, active power, goodnefs, the firſt cauſe of a, &c. Now 
none of thefe imply ertenſion, or have any nced of parys extraneous 
to each other. Yet if this extended ſpace be the divine ſubſtance, 
it is very amazing, that the properties of deity thould have no ap: 
. need of ſuch a ſubſtance, and that this fubGance; ttrould 

ye no conceivable connexiva with its muſt eflentiaf and necetlary 


orris, and others, and that with a good degree 
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properties and powers. Who can point out to us any inflien:e 
that extention ur ſpace can have towards thinking ? towards wil- 
dom or power? towards holineſs, goodneſs or faithfulneſs ? There 
is no concaivable connexion in the ideas. They are not only 
diſtin& but ſeparable. Banith perfect wiſdom and power from 
your thoughts, and if potſihic, anuihibite them in thought; yet 
ſpace or exien/ian remains : Banith extenſion from your thoughts, yet 
perfe& wijtlom and power remain. We cannot conceive of wiſdom, 
| goodneſs, power, as inherent in-jpace ; nor can we Conceive of 
pace as being wiſe. holy, puwerfui and good. There doth not 
ſeem to be any puffible connexion in our ideas of theſe different 
extremes, nor any real union 01 Connexion in the nature of things, 
ſince we can banith either of them in our thoughts, and yet the 
other remains in-the tuit idea of it. Can one then be a property 
of the „ther? | 
Let us enquire again, If God be infinite ſpace, what can this 
ſpace do toward his c1eation or government of the univerſe ? Does 
roximity enable him to know or to move the corporeal world? 
je cannot touch nor be touched. He is ſuppoſed to penetfate all 
bodies, but this very penetration does nothing toward his conſciouſ- 
neſs, or his movement of them. His knowledge and motive power 
do nut a& toward bodies by penetration of them, and there are two 
lain reafons tor it. (l.) Becauſe God knew the world as well 
:fore he made it, and before he is ſuppoſed to penetrate it, as 
he does now; and he cauſed it at firſt to ariſe into being in all its E 
motions, without a prior penetration of it. (2.) Becauſe created | 
ſpirits neither acquire their knowledge or their motivity of bodies 
by this {uppoſed penetration, as | have ſhewn in Eſſay VI. The 
power of God to know and move bodies ariſes therefore from ſome 
ſuch ſuperior and unknown property of his nature as belongs to 
Deity alone, who can create them. | k 8 
Again: Dues every act of God, every thought, and every voli- 
tion about an atom or a fly, employ the whole immenſe extention 
of ſpace ? Doth a thought of the pureſt, the moſt ſpiritual and 
abſtracted objects, imply or require any wie of length and breadth 
in it? Does the whole infinite extenſion work in every thought ? 
Or indeed what has immenſe length and breadth to do at all to- 
ward thinking or willing? Let us fiſt find what the ſuppoled finite 
length and breadth of a common fpirit can do towards its ideas and 
volitions, and then 1 ſha!l be more eaſily perſuaded that infinite 
length and breadth have a ee influence upon infinite 
or divine thinking.“ 17 | ix 
Jo ſum up the whole matter; we have endeavoured by reaſon- \ 
ing to trace out what is ſpace, and we ſeem to have found it cannot 
be a mere nothing, becauſe it appears to have real properties; it 


* It would be endleſs to tus over the arguments which have been brought by many 
writers, againft the power of exzenfion as well as againſt the power of matter to think. 
I would only mention here what ſeems to be the reſult of Dr. Clarke's long con- 
teſt with Mr. Collins, to prove that matter cannot think, and apply it more 

ally to extenſion, If extenfion has the property of thinking, every part of extenſion 
muft either have that property in itſelf, or muſt do ſomething towards it in the 
whole: As for inftance, Ii body bas motion, every part of that body has motion in 
itſelf; or if a ſurſace be round, every part of that ſurſace doth contribute ſomething 
toward that 10hndnefs: But every part of extenſian or ſpace doth not think ; this 
would make icnumerab'e ſpirits; not doth every part do any thing taward it; for 
thought is fample, and not made up of parts; and thereſore a ſpirit muſt} be quite 
other thingy cven s beigg Which has, nv. parts, no extenſion. * | 
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cannot be a Made of being, becauſe it ſeems to carry in it an idea 
that ſubſiſts of itlelt, though we ſhould nullify all other beings in 
our thoughts; and therefore it mutt be a ſubfance: And vet if jt 
be a ſubjtance, it cannot be a created jubſtance ; becaule we cannot 
conceive it creable or anaihilable ; and therefore it carries with it an 
idea of necetlary exiftence; and beſides this idea of neceilary 
exiſtence, it ſeems to have ſeveral other properties of godhead, xis 
Immenſity or onaniprelence, eternity, gc. | / 
A yet ſo great is the abſurdity of making the bleed God a being 
of infinite length, breadth and depth, and of afcribing to lum parts 
of this nature, meaſurable by inches, yards and miles, and com- 
menlurate to all particular bodies in the univerſe with other un. 
happs cunſequences, that I cannot ſuffer mylelf to aſſent to this 
notion, that hace is God: And yet the ſtrongeit arguments ſeem to 
evince this, that it mult be God, or it muſt 4 nothing. ' 


Sect. VI.—4 Periew and Recollefion of the Argument. 


BUT whither bas this track of reaſoning led me? What is this 
mott common and moſt ſtrange n u we call fpaceat laſt ? This 
wonder of nature, or this imaginary beingꝰ This real mvitery, which 

is touniverfally known, and ſo utterly 22 075 ? Is it neither no- 
thing nor ſomething ? Is it neither mode nor ſubſtance ? ls it neither 
a creature nor God? That's impothble : Surely it muſt -be ranked 
under one of theſe names: All theſe can never be renounced and de- 
nied concerning hace: F hat would be-moſt abſurd indeed. What 
have we learnt then by all this train and labour of argument, 
but the weakneſs of our own reaſoning ? We ſeem to be urged on 
every {ide with huge improbabilities, or glaring inconſiſtencies : 
We are loſt and confounded in the moſt familiar and common 
things we can ſpeak of: There is ſcarce any idea more univerſal 
and familiar than that of empty jpace ; all mankind ſeem to agree 


in their idea of it: And yet after all our philoſophy and toll of | 


reaſoning, ſhall it be ſaid that we know not whether it be a 
mere nalung, or whether it be the true and eternal Cd? Pruitleſs 
toil indeed, and aſtonimning ignorance | Puzzling difficulties 
attend the argument on every fide, and a+ ſhametul perplexity 
and dark ne ſs — heavy upon the boaſted reaſon of man, while 
he is labouring with all the powers of his foul to refolve this 
entangled theme. We enter into the abyſs of pace, infinite and 
eternal ſpace, and our thoughts are Joſt and drowned in it. 
Let us lie flill here and muſe a little, and give a looſe to our 
wonder and our ſhame. ' Are the eternal God and a mere empty 
nothing fo near a-kin io one another, that we cannot ſee the diffe- 
rence between them? that we are not able to tell whether pace be 
God, or whether fpace be nothing? | | 
This we know and are ſure of, upon the moſt ſubſtantial and 
uncontroulable proofs and evidences, that there is a firſt cauſe 
and mover of all things; there is a ſelf-exiſtent being which needs 
no cauſe; and there is an eternal and all-wiſe mind: There is 4 
conſcious and almighty power which made all things; there is a 
God. He is the ſupreme ſubſtance, the moſt neceſſary and ſub- 
fantial of all beings, as being at the greateſt diſtance from nihilzcy or 
nothing. Our belief of this dorine is too well founded, and too 
firongly ſupported to be eyer weakened by any airy debates about 
empty ſpace. And yet has this empty thing, or rather this empty 
nothing, ſurnamed ſpace, ſuch ſort of properties and powers as to 
reſemble godhead ? Are the widest extremes ſo near together? [I 
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a mere non- entity ſo like the infinite being, the moſt perfe& ſub- | 

ſtance, in any properties, that we cannot diſtinguiſh the one from 

the other? Can the abſence of all things, or an enpty notfing, ever 

look like ſo jabſtantial'a being, as to be miſtaken for God? Or can the 

great God, in any views or aſpects, ever appear to be ſo: thin, ſo \ 

ſubtle, fo empty andunſubſtantial-a thing as to look like nothing? 

What ſurpriſing ſhame ſhould ſeize upon our underſtandings, gur L {| 

vain and conceited underſtandings, at ſuch a thought as this, that \ | 

even philofophers cannot agree and inform us certainly whether \ | 

ſpace be God or nothing! Though we are aſcertained by many de- N 

monſtrations, that the great God has a moſt ſubſtantial and eternal 4 

exiſtence, yet we ſeem at a loſs to determine whether this empty \\ 

thing called fpace'be not this God. "R006: 08 ; 5193S N 
Let our reaſon hluſh and hide its head, and lie abaſed for ever at | / 

the foot of the divine Majeſty, this ſtrange theatre of argument, | 

this endleſs war of words and ideas, throws a world of confuſion 

and abaſement upon the proudeſt powers of mankind. It ſeems to 

ſpread a-ſcene'ot triumph for God over the vain creature man, and 

all his boafted acquiſitions of knowledge, that he hardly kn the 

higheft and the heſt of beings from an imaginary ſhadow of being, 

an empty nothing; that though in ſome views he is ahſolutely 

certain that God is the ſupreme ſubſtance, and has the higheſt and 

ſtrangeſt title to exiſtence. and 3 vet in other views and en- 

quiries he cannot ſtrongly and bold 3 — creator of all 

tuings from a mere non-entity, which in ſome ſenſe is [infinitely 

below the character or idea of the meaneſt duſt or atom of the 

creation. Bleſſed God, forgive all the vanĩty and conceit of our 

reaſoning powers, all our fooliſh and unworthy apprehenſions 

concerning thy omg rare th ſcatter theſe ſhadows; of thick dark- 

neſs, lead us out of this labyrinth of groſs ignorance and miſtake, 

and help us to make our way through this abyſs of night, through 

this endleſs circle of perplexity. Shew us thyſelf, O God Sur 

maker, and teach us what thou art, that we may adore thee better; 

nor ſuffer us to wander in this thick miſt, wherein we can ſcarce 
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COME then, my ſoul, let us make one (effort mote, aud try to 

recover ourſelves. May we not ſuppoſe, that in this oxy we meg 

ſtate wherein the ſoul is united to a body, it is too ready to be im- 

poſed upon thereby many ways? Under, the influence of this union . 

to matter, it is eafily perſuaded-to-attribute-corporeal ideas, ſuch;as 

length and breadth, to a ſpirit, and:even-to God the infinite ſpirit, 

becauſe the ſoub is continually converſant with them; it is beſt ac- 

quainted with theſe hodily ideas; and is tempted to imagioe that 

no real being can exiſt without the. 
Sometimes the ſoul dwelling in animal nature, and under the 

power of imagination, miſtakes a /ubRantial being for mere nothing, and 

ſometimes it miſtakes nothing for ar: fub/tantial being: And indeed this 

is the very fitſt way whereby all N of ſpace, the 

\ubje& of out reſent debate. We Tee a rm Which is ful ge light, 

and air, which.ate teal bodies of /lbfances,. and we Imagine there Ts 

thing 1a; andithen. we call this nothing vou Or eh ö 

fancy this empty {pace to be broad, and long, and deep, to | 
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from LEO wall, and — to the cei 2 — | 
our conception of jpace, with its properties of length, breadth 
and depth; an thus it is uſhered 5g our minds at fit ſt by a grofy 
miſtake of light and air, which are jomething, for meer natking, 
Then our imagination changes the ſcene, and turns this nothing into 
Jomething again, by leaving out the idea of void or emptineſs, giving it 
a poſitive name, and calling it pace. | yh 
Alas! how prone are we to error, in taking things that are not for 
things that are, and of miftaking mere imaginary beings for real 
ones, by ſuppoſing real propertics to belong to them. Perhaps this 
may be the very caſe, when we imagine grace (which in itſelf may 
be'a mere non- entity or nothing) to have any real powers or pro- 
perties ; and our thoughts may de grofsly deluded in this matter, 
taough it may not be eaſy to find always where the deluſion lies. 
xtr. VIII.— Space compared to Shadow or Darkneſs. | 
IA ſure there is a very great inſtance or example of the like 
kind of delufion in our ideas of Aadow or darkneg*, May we not as 
well fay, that a td or dar ne has ſome real poxcers and properties ? 
May we not fay, that it hath the property of length, and breadth, and 
paß, end diftaxce containce in it? That it has power to conceal men 
and hovfes from our ſight, to ſpread darkneſs and inviſibility over a 
arden of flowers, or à room of pictures, and yet that it hath a 
wer to render ſtars and glow- worms mote viſible? Does not a 
ſhadow me us the hour on a ſun-dial? Does it not refreſh man 
and beaſt in a fultry day, and help to ſpread ſlumber over the eyes 
at night Are not theſe confiderable and real powers. | 
Again, a ſhadow ſeems to have a wotion. If a eloud move acroſs 
the y and hide the ſun, do we not ſay, the ſhadow moves either 
flowly or ſwiftly acrofs the ſield orte chambers Hath it not alſo 
ten thouſand frapes or figures? Let me hold up my hand or any othex 
ect between the ſun and the wall, hath not the ſhadow what 
thapet pleaſe to give it, and what motion | pleaſe to excite in the 
thing which is reprefonted by the ſhadow ? Now it is plain, that 
all thefe ſeem to be real propenties, and the powers of a real being. 
And as it has theſe ſeeming er and powers, which make 
mankind ready to fancy it a real being, fo fome of the properties of 
it ſeem to be infinite alſo. Is not darin extended beyond the 
utmoſt bounds of the material creation? Is there not — real 
Amit to che flight of the utmoſt wandering ſtar beam f If not, then 
the material world is infinite; for ſtar-heams and light are matter: 
E there be a limit to light, then all beyond this limit and theſe 
wandeting deams is pure darknefs, and this darkneſs is unlimited 
aud infinſte. May not a thouſand new: ligkus, new ſtars, or 
mmetary worlds, be created in this immenſe darkneis ? Has it not 
capacity to contain then all, and yet again to-ftretch itſelf infinitely 


beyond the bounds of this new ereation? We can ao more aſſign 


The chief if not the only, Gifferencc between our ideas of fad and de 
is (his, that da, bu is a general term, figniſyiog the abſence of light; bat the word 
Hu winell yiegnifics that abſence of light from any place, hich is cauſed by the 

; 2 an opacieus bady between ſome lucid body and that place Such 
de ie ſhadows of men, beaſts and -trecs upon à ßeld, in a ſhining day. Night 
ſelf in proper Fpecetr it the” Auth of the earth inurpoſed hetween'the ſon and 
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the limits of it, than we can the limits of ſpace“ Again, As 
darkneſs hath a ſeeming immen/ity belonging to it, has it not an eternity 


alſo? Was not darkneſs eternal before light was ever formed or the 


tirſt beam of it created? tn mol gat writs}. . va 
And yet after all theſe ſportings of the imagination, which ſeem 
to aſſign real properties and powers to Madα aud darkneſs, and eyen 
to ſtretch them to an infinite extent, we know. and are ſure that 
darkneſs or a ſhadow is a mere nothing: It is only a privation or 
abſence of * In proper ſpeech it has no being: And U 
phers are able to give an exact and rational account how all theſe 
appearances are made by the preſence or abſence of light, without 
allowing x ſhadow to be a real being, or to have in l any 
powers or properties at all. And perhaps in this preſent ſtate we 
are deluded with the ſeeming properties of ſhace, as much.as we are 
with the ſeeming properties of : 20 

parallel be not perfectly exact in all reſpects, yet in ſeveral reſ 

they are ſo much a-kin, that in reality fpace may be nothing but the 


3 of body, as is the abſence of lig: And both may be 


capable of explication by philoſophy, without ſuppoſing the one, or 
the other of them to be real beings. ö 
S Seer. IX. Space inactive and tmpaſſive, 


LET us try now whether we may not take courage from this hint. 
and raiſe ſome efforts of reaſoning, in order to prove ſpace to be 
nothing renl, or no real being: Surely there is no real being whatio- 
ever, but bas ſome capacity either of action or paſſion, of putting forth 
ſome ſort of act, or of being acted upon: But. e is utterly inca- 
pable of all real acbire or paſſive. power : It can neither de an » 
nor a recipient of action. It cannot act upon body, either as bod 
does, 5. e. by touching ; nor as ſpirit does, 7. e. by volition; for 
cannot touck nor will. Nor can ſpace receive any actions or im- 
preſtions of any kind from body or from ſpirit : Now, fince no 
manner of agency can belong to it, nor any operation of any being 
be received by it, ſurely ſuch an inadire thing cannot he God, nor 
can ſuch an-impaſive. thing be a cteature: Therefore it muſt be a 
mere non- entity or nothing. : 233 


rent 
141 
9 * 


1. Such an ue thin cannot be à creatare. There is nd te- | 


ated being but is capable of being a&ed. upon by another being, at 
leaſt. by God himtelf, and thereby receiving ſome change: But 


pace cannot be ated upon; no, not by the Great God the Maker 


of all; nor can it receive any real and proper alteration in itſelf, nor. 


lufter any manner of change, but what a mere n N 
Itle!f is. 


ceive ; 4; e. being may be put Where zothing was before: ſo bo 
be pu mh before there was empty ſpace. Thus ſpace i 
really an impaſhve.thiag, and therefore it is no created 2 1755 

2. Such an inad'ire being cannot be God; for the living and true 
God cannot be conceived otherwiſe tlian as a moſt activè being, a 
being of neceſſary and ee activity: This belongs to the 


very idea and eſſence of Godhea 


* 1 am fentible it will be obje&ed here, that it jo /pace, not darkneſs, that has e 
capacity of receivitg or admitting light or ſun-heams. | But it may replicd, mat 
'hough it is ſpace that admits new body to exift there, yet itis darkneſs tizat.docs as if; 


vete join with ſpace; to admit the ſirſt beams of light there: Darkneſs. gives, it a 


capacity of admitting that particular body called /ight, as much as ſpace eee 
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tenſion” without ſolidity, is the moſt inactive idea you can frame, and 


indeed utterly incapable of all action, either as an inſttument, or | 


as à prime agent. 2 1 n | 
You cannot add the leaſt degree of jolidity\to-the idearof ſpace. 
in order to render it capable of acting as a body does; for that would 
turn it into the idea of body or matter, it would be hee no langer. 
_ You cannot make ſpace think, or will, or act. as a jpuzt does; for, 
on thinking and ſpace, which are two diſtin ideas, as near as poſ- 
ble in your mind, yet you cannot unite: them into one being, nor 
conceive of ſpace as having any ſhare in thinking. or-as exerting a 
thought. So you may Join iron and joy together in your mind as 
two neighbouring idéas, but they wilt be two ideas for ever dif. 
unct:' No force can ſqueeze, melt or weld them together, and 
make them unite in one; you can never make iron become joyful: 
There is an utter inconfiftency in their ideas, and they are eternally 
incompatible. Space can no more exert a thought, than iron can 
exertJoy. © Pro 3 74.44, io. e ON 346.3 
Thus fpace can never act as a body or as a mind. Space and adieu 
ate two incompatible ideas. Mere extenſion is not only inactive 
in itſelf, but cannot poſſibly have activity given to it by any means; 
for it contains an idea of everlaſting inactivity, and an impothbility 
ot action: Whereſoever there is action there is ſomething beſides 
ſpace, even ſome other being: Space thereſore can never be thc 
a of the nature or ſubſtance of God, whoſe nature is neceflarily 
_ for ever active, and whoſe exiſtence ceaſes when his activity 
Cea les. 1 5 5 Er BD A © 86 | 
. SECT. X. -A Re- eramination whether Space has any real Properties, 
EI us examine yet further the ſuppoſed properties and powers 
of ſpace, and confider whether they be real or no. 
- | ſuppoſed property of {pace is extenſion, or length, breadth 
and depth: but let us. remember what is our original idea cf ſhact, 
and how we came by it. Have we not found that our firſt idea ef 
it is l or abſence of body or matter ia a room or veſſel, whoſe 
ſides are iſtant ? Then we call | 
tineſs, long, broad, and deep, i. e. there is no matter-or body there. 
And when we ſay, that ſome part of ſpace is a yard or a mile Jony, 
we mean only that body is abſent for a yard or a mile, or there 
emptineſs for a yard or a mile together, or that emptineſs reaches 
a mile or ten thoufand miles beyond the univerfe ; that is, 
there is no matter or body there. This is the common idea 
of wankind. And thus we come to afcribe the properties of 
being to a mere nothing; and let this be well obſerved, that 
i we were never ſo ſure that there were no being at all there, 
as we are ſure there is no body, yet we ſhould have the very fame 
idea of pace as we have now, i. e. a long, broad, and deep empi- 
nels, or abſence of being; and that body which' is long, broad and 
deep, might be placed there, But this leads our thoughts to the 
next particular. ack ee my VOY SO e 2 
The /econd ſuppoſed property of ſpace is a caparity to rereire badi 
into it. Rut if this matter be ſearched to the bottom, perhaps it vil 
be found that ſpace is no otherwiſe capable of receiving body in 
it, than as the emptineſs of a veſſel · makes it capable of receiving 
quor, as darkneſs is Capable of receiving light, or than as ud may be 
admitted where before was H lence; that is, that ſpmethung ma be in. 
troduced or received where there was nething before.” And its 
much ia the ſame manner that prication is exalted to be one of lb 


this abſence of matter, or this emp- 
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three famous principles of being among the Arifotetian plnloſophers, 
ciz, matter, form, and priration. Ridiculous prineiple indeed 1 which 
ſignifies no more, than that where any new form Or quality is intro- 
duced into mutter, there muſt be an abſence of that very quality or 
form before it is inttot᷑ uced: fo when body is admitted or introduced 
into pace, it is neceſſary there muſt be no body there before; and 
—— the firſt light is introduced, there muſt be antecedent dark- 

I grant the modes of fpeaking concerning the capacity of ſpare to re- 
ceive body, are more familiar to our ears than the capacity of darkneſs to 
receive light ; but perhaps in truth both thoſe expreſſions ſignify no 
more, than that body or light may be brought in where there was 
ſpace or darkneſs before. is 85 | - 

In the third place, we have been ready to ſay, that ſpace penetrates 
ull body, and is ite penetrable by body ; that is, that bodies can exiſt 
where ſpace is and fill up the telf-fame room; as though body and 
ſpace were two-extended and co- exiſtent beings. But perhaps it is 
a very improper thing to ſay /pace penetrates body or matter, tor we 
might as well ſay /ight penetrates jhadow ; whereas in truth, where 
light comes fhadow ceaſes and is no more, for light excludes it. 
May it not be as natural and juſt therefore to ſuppoſe that ſpace can 
never penetrate matter, but that whereſoever matter is, there 
ſpace is not? Doth not ſpace vaniſh or ceaſe utterly when and 
where body comes? I am ſure empty pace ceaſes, and does not pe- 
netrate matter, and I know of no ſpace but empty:fpace, © . 
And here by the way 1 might obſerve, that for this very reaſon 
fate cannot be God : for ſpace is really nullified where body comes. 

ut no part of God can be nullified. Lo talk of mutual penetration 
of matter and ſpace, is a mere term of art invented to maintain the 
exiſtence of ſpace, where ſenſe and reaſon Join to declare there is 


none. For in truth, where body exiſts ſpace is not, and it onlythen 


appears to be what it really was before, that is, an empty nothing,” 
Space is no more; and is entirely loſt, when body is placed in the 
room of emptineſs. Thus hace and emptineſs are all one, and per- 
haps are as mere a nothing as thaduw or darkneſs, | 
A fourthattribute or property allowed to {pace, is immen/ily or infi- 
my : but though ſpace ſeem to be infinite or immenſe, yet it is 
not really and poſitively ſo; for whereloever body is, there ſpace is 
not; and therefore ſpace js not every where, and then it cannot he abſo- 
ute ty infinite. Whereſoever this material worldis, ſpace is excluded, 
is as jt were nullified, and is not: now it would be a marvellous idea 
indeed, to fuppofe ſpace all round beyond this world to be u real, po- 
litive, immenſe or infinite being, and yet to have ſuch vaſt nullities 
fpace in the very centre and boſom of it where this world lies: 
this would deftroy the complete infinity of it, and ſeclude it far from 
the idea of a God, as being utterly unworthy of him, 2 
And yet further, if this world. or any part of, it were annihilated. 
then ſpace or emptineſs would be larger than it was before: that 
is, emptmeſs would be increaſed : but this is too mean and too 
change able an idea to make any pretences to godhead. 
Again; a ##th ſuppoſed attribute of ſpace is indivifibility 2 it ſeems 
to be indivifible indeed, but it is not fo, if it does not peyetrate mat- 
ter; for put a body into the middle of an empty ſpace, and it really 
divides it; 7. e. the middle part ceaſes to be empty ſpace, becauſe. 
it is filled with body, and {pace remains on both ſides ; even as a 
ireak of light or !unſhine coming from the ou deſtroys darknels or 
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ſhade fo far as it comes, and thus divides the two parts of remaining 
darkneis, the ca trum the u. on ag enn FRO 
A Hb aitribute or property afcribed to, pace, is /elf-exifence, or that 
# wards no cove. But perhaps the true reaton why it appears to want 
no cuuſe, is not that it hes ſuch a rd {ubſtanual eſſence as. is 
too big to be produced by any cauſe, but that it is ſuch a ſubtle, te. 
Byous, unelentialor imaginary thing, that has not eflence, nor ex- 
iſte pce, nor reality enough to want a cauſe, or to be produced or 
cauſed: now bis is vality differen from the idea of God's: fe exiſ. 
tener, Or. his felt-ſufciency to caif willout 6 Cane, Univerſal arkneſs 
wanted no cauſe before ie creation of light. _ lod £54546 : 
there is yet another fuppulcd property of ſpace, and that is, xe. 
ceffary exittence, and that it cannot be annihilated, nor can it begin to exif, 
But here lie light and /rade arc happy illuſtrations of this debate 
about body and page. Darknets and ſpace ate not neceſſarily ex. 
Went; tor where light comes ſhadow. is annihilated and gone; 
where body comes, ſpace is. vaniſhed and anmhilated.,. When that 
hody is removed, pace begins to exiſl there again, as much as 
Mmadom docs when light departs.; But in trub it ſhould rather be 
faid in both caſes, where ſomething was before, now there is no- 
bing; and when ſomething returns, the non-entity or nothingnels 
ecaſes.. Lady and face mutually exclude one another, as light and 
Fade, as jome thing and nothing. And we are too ready, tv apply 
the words exifence and anhilation to ſhade ard f Pace, which are non- 
entities, as well as to ligat and body, which are real beings. 
Poſitixe terms end ty give us polilive and deluſive ideas of non- 
entity. It in our luryey of all thele ſuppoſed . properties of ſpace, 
we uſed the word emptineſs vr rod anficad of the poſitive term pace, 
we ſhould. perhaps arrive at juſter ideas of all this matler. Let us 
take the pains then biiefly t@ run.over them again in this manner. 
Is emptinaſs lng, broad. aud deep? Is emptineſs. extended? Has 
emptineſs a capacity to receive body ? Is emptineſs penetrable by matter? 
What do wemean by ail this? Does it fignify any thing more chan 
that matter or body is abſent thence, and it may be brought in there 
where emptineſs was before? This does not reader emptineſs a fub- 


tance, or rcal being, or make it the ſupport or eu of real pro- 
ertigs.. 0. 2 1 aa 
: Is emptineſs ien ox inne beyond the. limits of the univerſe? 
What do we intend by it, but that beyond this world of bodies there 
is no matter or budy cxiiting, yet mauer or body may be introduced 
where there is an empiineis or abſence. of it. 
Is emptinefs #ndiri/ib/c By no means; for a wall or curtain hung 
up in an empty room divides it into two lefler voids or empti- 
3 i. e. there is an empiineſs or abſence of body on bath fides of 
aitiliOn, | | mo OD N 
n Not at all; for it hath no teal exiſtęnce 
it is rather a negation of being It is neegſſuriſy exifient * No ſurely ; 
ſor it Jofes what exiſtenge it is ſuppoled to have when body or mat- 
tor is introduced, as {bade or darknels loſes, what exiſtence. it ap- 
peared to have whao,hebe breaks. in. fi tte; 
Yet a little further may this parallel be illuſtrated, in order to ſhew 
how much analogy there is between jpace and ſhade, Take a hol- 
low ſphere of lead, out of which all air is ſuppoſed to be excluded: 
place it on a bright day in the midſt of ſun-heams j here is a globe 
of jpace, and a globe of Ade ur darknefs nere, and, if you 
aſe, .co-extended with each other, and boch included in this 
ſphere: move it fwiflly, the Fate and the pace move with the fame 
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ſuiſtneſs: ſtop the {phere, and the ſhpuce and lade are at reſt: biuiſe 


it inwardly, and you alter the figure both of the fudge and the h 


included ; for you annibilate a legment- both of ,/pace and de 
break a hole into this globe, and immediately you admit buthrhght 


and air, which are bodies, to fill up the room of ſpace andthage'; 


and thus both the fade and the /pace are anmhilated or null ſied to. 
ether, Here ate then, or here appear to be, two co-extended 2 


commenſurate globes of figured and moveable I know not what's ab- 


ſolutely deſtroyed and mullifyed in a moment: but perhaps the 
whole myſtery of it is no more than. this, that the non- entity ef 
cach of them ceaſes by the introduction of real being or matte. 
SecT; XI.—4n Objection again the Nihility of Space anſwered. _ 
AFTER all ſome perfon,may ſay, but how will: you anſwer that 
great object ian, vit. {pace cannot be mere nothing, for (wa: adhs 
may have twenty miles of ſpace between them, and yet if all dis 
ſpace be nothing, then there is nothing between iheſe two hodes, 
and there fove they are cloſe together or touch one another, and yet 
are twenty miles diſtant, which is impoſſible ff 
But may not this be anſirered by a round. denial of this propoſition, 


« If there be nothing between them, then they touch or are cloſe 


together?” Why may not two bodies be created or placed: at. 
twenty miles diſtance, and yet nothing but emptineſs, i. e. ao real 
being, between them f However harſh and uncouth it may ſbund to 


learned ears, that theſe two bodies are twenty miles aſunder, and 


they do not touch though there be nothing between hem, yet the 
vulgar world, who very much determine the common ſenſe of 
words, will allow this language to be good; for they generally faps _ 


poſe pace to be empinefs, (hat is, to be nothing. And if the learned 
are offended with this language. it is becauſe they have of late years 
at leaſt, run into this ſuppoſition, that /pace is a real jamething ; and 


it is merety their own efpouſed opinion that makes this Expreſſion 
offenſive to them which the vulgar. part of mankind generally ap- 
* 


prove ot, if you give them leave to think a little. ch. 

ides, by the former debates it plainly appears, that if ſpace be 
a real — it muſt be a ſubſtance, it muſt be deity ; fur the 
reaſons ſeem to be unanſwerably ſtrong, that ſpace cannot be 4 
mode, nar a creature. Now is it not quĩte as ahſurd to ſay, . Thera 


are twenty miles of deity between two ſuch diſtant bodies, as to 


lay, they are created or placed at ſuch a diſtance,” ang yet there is 
nathing bet ween them, i. e. there is no real being, or between them is 
[ grantit hardly poſſible to ſpeak on this ſubject of wor-entitiey or 


things, without uſing the terms that repreſent paſitere beirgs and re 


properties: but as we are thus impoſed upon by words and by out 
common ideas in treating of hade, which we know are nothing 
but the abſence of light, i. e. a mere nun- entity, why may not the ſame 
be true alſo: with regard to pave or amine, which is the mere ab. 
lence of body ? And if we ate in this point impoſed upon to take 
jon or emptine/r: for a real ſometbing, by ſome: forras:of ſpeech we. 


dave been taught to uſe concerning it, and ſome appearing ur ima 


mary properties that we aſeribe to it, we ſee plainly it is not the 


rt nor the anly inſtance wherein mankind have been deluded b 
the common ways and manners of Apeaking, and impoſe d upon 0 


lake words for things, and to miſtake appearances for tealities. 
In order to confirm th 18 12 1a | 


ought, L may cite Mz, Locke hinafelf, 
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however poſitive an idea he may ſuppoſe fave to be in ſome parts of 
his writings. His cight chapter of tlie econd Book of his Eſſays allows 
pofitive ideas of mere private things or privations. Sce 83,43. 
Ihe idea of black is no leis poſitive in the mind of a painter than 
that of white, however the cauſe of that colour in the external object 
may be only priration.“ | | Y nt 
Seck. 4. © If it were the deſign of my prefent undertaking to 
Enquire into the natural caufes and manner of perception, 1 thoulg 
offer this as a reaſon why a pricative cauſe might in ſome caſes at leaf 
produce a prſitzre idea, wit, that all fenfation being produced in us 
only by different degrees and modes of motion in our animal ſpirits, 
variouſly 1 by external objects, the abatement of any former 
motion mult as neceflarily produce a new ſenſation as the variation 
and increaſe of it, and ſo introduce a new idea; which depends Only 
on a different motion of the animal ſpirits in that organ.” 
See. 5. © But whether this be ſo or no, I will not here determine; 
but I appeal to every one's own experience, whether the Hadow ofa 
man, though it confiſts in nothing but the abſence of light, (and the 
more the abſence of light is, the more diſcernible is the thadow) 
does not, when a man looks on it, cauſe as clear and poſitive an ide: 
in bis mind as a man himſelf, though covered over with clear ſun- 
ſhine? And the picture of a ſhadow is a poſitive thing. Indeed ve an 
have negative names which ſtand not directly for pojitire ideas, but WW co 
for-their abſence, ſuch as #njipid, filence; nilul, c. which words de- mi 
note (or refer to) poſitive ideas, i. e. taſe, ſuund, being, with a figniti- WM ye 
cation of the ir abſen ce.“ | | 
Set; 6. * And thus one may truly be faid ta te darkneſs. For fop- W luc 
pole a hole perfectly dark, from whence no light is reflected. it is WM for 
certain one may fee the figure of it, or it may be painted:? Tha of 
far Mr. Locke: and | aſk leave to add to this diſcourſe, that I have W fed 
found a late ingenious writer, in his notes on the Engli/k tranſlation i of 
of Biſhip King's Treatife De Origine Mali, publiſhed in 173, wel bot 
ſupport ſuch fort of ſentiments as l have here advanced concerning trut 
ſpace, viz. that it is rather a negation of being than any thing real and and 
pofitive, however our common ideas and language may lead us into nur 
miſtakes about it. See Clap. I. F. I. Note 5, and 11, and 13. Wbe. Go. 
ther the learned author of the deſencr of Dr Clarke's de monſtration pro 
of the being, of God, has effectually anſwered all this, the ies - neſs 
e ee 071+ OW} FIT IA Tr SE fn AI 
SecT.. XII. Space Nothing real, but a mere alftra@ Iden. 
AFTER all theſe debates wherein we have been endeavouring 
to prove /pace to be nothing real trithowt us, yet perhaps we may alloy N 
It to be an abſtracted idea of the nd: and it may . be formed A 
by ahſtracting the length, breadth and depth of matter, i. e., de treat 
extenſion from the ſolidity of it: for ſince we frame an idea di deb: 
length without breadth,” and call it a line, when we know there VB tant 
no Rich thing really exiſtent; and we form ideas of united length acut: 
and breadth without depth, and call this a ſurfure, though we kno Wh John 
alſo this cannot exiſt; ſo why may we not frame an idea of exten Wh will | 
fion or ſpace, i. e length, breadth and depth without ſolidity-; wor! 
and yet allow that it hath no proper exiſtence but in our ideas other 
The arguments uted in the beginning of this Eſſay to diſapprot that 
ſpace to be a mere idea, may be repeated and aniwered thus. owe 


* $:li4 here is taken in the . ſenſe for wh n mint? and nor the grow been 
col ſenſe for the three dimenſrons wilted, I.. OR 2 e 4 wa, 
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It is id, We cannot have an idea of hat is truly infinite; but 
our reaſon aſſures us ſpace is infinite, or without bounds, and there - 
fore it is not a mere idea. I anfiver, Though we do not form an 
idea of ſpace actually and pofitively infinite, yet we can form an 
idea of infinite ſpace of the ever-growing kind; and it may be a 
mere idea ſtill. Our idea indeed is not actually infinite, we cannot 


: Fralp the infinity of ſpace beyond the world, for that 8 
0 


und or limit emptineſs : And ſo we may have an ever-growing 
idea of infinite number as well as infinite ſpace or emptineſs, yet it is a 
mere idea, and hath no real exiſtence without us. 

Again, It is ſaid, ſpace cannot be a mere idea, becauſe it ſeems 
to have a neceſſary and obſtinate exiſtence, whether there were 
any mind or no to form an idta of it. I anfiver, Such are the eternal 
truths, viz. Three and three make fix, the whole is bigger than apart, $c. 
and yet what are theſe beſides ideas? Have-they any real exiſtence 
extraneous to the minds that conceive them? And' yet perhaps 
ns has hardly ſo much exiftence as theſe. And it is certain, if 
th 


ace or emptineſs be nothing but the mere abſence of being, then 

e idea of it is only a conception of nothing after the manner of 
ſomething, and that muſt be a mere idea,  _. 

To conclude, After the laborious ſearches of thought, reaſonin 
and reading in ſeveral ſtages of my life paſt, theſe are the bet 
conceptions and ſentiments that I can frame of fpace. I grant there 
may be ſome difficulties yet remaining, and ſome darkneſſes which 
yet may hang over this ſubjett. Learned men have laboured hard 
to ſcatter them in former ages, and in the preſent too without full 
ſucceſs ; yet perhaps in future time there may be a way found out 
for adjuſting all theſe difficulties. to the more complete ſatisfaQtion 
of ſome following age. But in every age of this mortal and imper- 
fect ſtate there will be ſome unknowables and infolvables : Many 
of the themes and enquiries relating to -infinites and incommenſ/urables, 
both in magnitude and number, and eternals in duration and abftrafted 
truths, are of this kind: And if we ſhould agree to throw in ſpace, 
and atoms Or indivifibles into this heap, we ſhould but enlarge the 
number of thoſe perplexing arguments, whereby perhaps the great 
God our maker defigns to maintain a perpetual check upon our 
proudeſt powers of reaſoning, to plunge us now and then into; dark- 
neſs and endleſs confuſion, to humble us under a ſenſe of the narrow 
limits of human knowledge, and teach us to pay all due veneration 
to his underſtanding, wluch is unſearchable. iti, Somme ne 


APPENDIX, | 


ABOUT the time the ſecond edition was publiſhed I had four 
treatiſes put into my hands, wherein the notion * is at large 
debated, which is the ſubject of this Firſt ay. When an impor- 
taut diſpute is managed by perſons of ſuch ingenuity, and ſuch 
acute reaſoning powers as Mr. Jackſon, Mr. Edmund Law, Mr. 
ſohn and Mr. Joſeph Clarke, I hope the: reſult of their thoughts 
will be the inveſtigation of truth, and the eſtabliſhment-of it in the . 
world; leſt while ſome ſuppoſe | ſpace to he true Godhead, and 
others make it a mere idea and not . nad ap atheiſts upbraid us 
that we ſcarce know the difference between Gd and Car, I 
owe my thanks to two of thoſe gentlemen ho think any light bath 
been thrown-on Cannes N the ſpeculations of my-yaunger 
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years: but my time now demands other employment, and I chear. 
fully leave this ſubject in fuch hands. Yet I aik leave to take 
notice that Mr. Joteph Clarke's diſtinction of a real and an idea! 
nothing will help to ſolve many difficulties in this debate, which are 
created merely by the 1 fone language: and 1 cannot but 
approve of Mr Law's remark, That a ſubject which in the minds of 
o many men either raiſes or occahons fo many different and con- 
tradictory ideas or notions, bids fair to be a mere idea, and to have 
no real exiſtence. 1734. | | | | 


- BSSAY II. 


Of Substance : and of Solid Extension and a Thinking Poꝛber, as 
i ſie two only original Substances. 5 


* 


+» Sgcr. I. AH. Locke's Notion of Subſlance conſidered. 


BUBSTANCE is another of thoſe myſteries wherein we bewilder 
and loſe ourſelves by attempting to make {ſomething out of nothing. 
81 Locke bad happily refuted that unreafonable notion of uu 
in general, which makes it to be ſome real thing in nature, different 
from all the united qualities, the fuppoſed properties and powers of 
body or ſpirit, and he has expoſed it to juſt ridicule, as in Bock 2. 
Chap. 13. F. 18, 19, 20. In Chap. 23: C. 2, 3, and 6. and in other 
places he tells us, Whatever be the ſecret and abſtract nature of 
labſtanee in general, all the ideas we have of particular diſtin 
ſort of ſubſtances are nothing but ſeveral combinations of ſiwple 
ideas co-exiſlent in fuch { gh yn prope caufe of their union, 
as males the whole ſubfiſt of itielf:“ And he often ſpeaks of this 
late untnomn cauſe of the union of properties both in corporeal and 
Apiritual ſubſtances; as in F. 15,37. Now I acknowledge 1 have 
very lite 1. againſt Mr. Locke's repreſentation” of the notion 
Which he has of particulur ſuhſfunces, if this unknown jomething, which 
He fuppoſes to be the cauſe of the union of their properties, were 
not ſo much inſiſted on, as to lead his readers into a belief that there 
is ſuch a fort of unknown real being called ſuhunce in genere, 
which ſupports all the properties that We obſerve in particular dif- 
ferent beings, and which he before had refuted and ridiculed with 
mech jutticeandejcpance. e. 
*"Econfeſs I fee no ſufficient reaſon why we may not content our- dep 
ſelves wich the notion and deſcription of ih ane in the main which 
che ſchuols give us, vis; Subtantia ef Fns per ſe fubfiftens & fAubſa that 
acelgentibhus ; in Eng}: thus, I. It'is that which ſupports accidents of 
| ties in being, which could have no being or exiſtence at al /ub#c 
without foch a füpport or ſuch a ſubje& in which to exiſt.” 2. It 1 


that bien can exit, or which ſubfiſts by "itſelf, without depes - fro 
dehce on any created being. All this is not at all diſagreeable v fro 


Arz Locke ſentiment: For when we obſerve any being, who incl 
ſeverul modes we perceive inhering and united in it as in one con- one 

YR or bond of their umon, this we call a bance :- and thi on; 

name of jubfance we allo attribute to this being from a further cor Po 


©'0S 
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ſide ration that it ſubſiſts of itſelf, i. e. independent upon any other 
created being. nn N e e. 
But though Mr. Locke would ſeem to exclude and abandon” any 
general notion of ſubſtance, as another real phy fical diftin& being, pro- 
vided to ſupport all its real or ſuppoſed accidents or qualities, aud 
ſeems to banter it by the Indians unknown ſomething, which 
ſupports the tortoiſe, which ſupports the elephant, which fupports 
the world;“ yet, as I intimated, he too often repreſents this notion 
of fubfance as ſome real unknown thing or being, which holds the 
properties in union, and which is different from all thoſe thing 
which be calls qualities or properties, and which ſupports them all in 
exiſtence ; though he owns, we know it not, and have no idea of it: 
and thus he ſeems to build again and maintain the very notion 
which he before deſtroyed. . | £2 er 19 gee. 
Truly if there were any ſuch real being in nature as ſubſtance” in 
general, or a common ſubſtance which ſupports all the properties of 
things, and this being were utterly unknown to us, then I thiak it 
might be granted, that all beiags are, or at leaſt might be, the ſame 
in ſubſtance, and are or may be diverſified only by their properties 
or accidents : for if we know nothing of this being called fubfance, 
we can deny nothing of it : And then perhaps it might be ſaid, that 
God and the creature, that 2 and mind, are the ſame in ſub- 
ſtance, even the ſame individual ſubſtance, and that they differ on 


in certain properties: But this is a moſt palpable falſehood, Which 


ſhall take ſome further notice of by and hy: for God and the creature 
differ from each other in their very eſſence, in their ſubſtantial 
nature or phyſical being, though the logical or generick idea of ſubſtance 
may be applied to them both, as ſelf-ſubſiſtin beings. So matter 
and mind, or body and ſpirit, have a real, eſſential and unchange- 
able difference in the very ſubſtance of them, i. e. in what they 
are in nature, though the name /ubſance be attributed to both, and that 
even in the fame ſenſe, becauſe they both agree ſo far that they both 
ſubſiſt by themſelves. | s mmm 


Sect. II. Ile plain Idea or waage, Sub 4 4 2 * — | 


LET us try now whether we cannot trace out and repreſent with 
clearneſs and evidence ſome better and more ſatisfactory idea of 
this matter, than to ſuppoſe the ſubſtance of all things to be ſo much 
unknown, or that there is any ſuch real being as /Lb#tunce ziſtindt 


from all that we uſually call properties. 


Ns in the proper notion of it is a certain idea or character 
which our minds affix to bejngs, from a conſideration that they 
depend upon no created being for their ſubſiſtence; and therefore 
are ſaid to ub by themſelves ; and from this further confi u alſd, 

they appear to be the fubjefs of various modes or ai. Not 
that there is or can be any ſuch thing in nature as Jabſffance,” pn 
Jubgance, exiſting abſtracted from all qualities, — mote than th 
can be what the ſchools call materia prima, or firſt matter abſtracted 
from all forms, or than there can be pure qualities exiſting abſitafte 
from all ſubſtunces; Who can tell what is motion or re/ftance, without 
including the idea of ſome /ubRance mored or reſiſing? Not can any 
one have the idea of /ubfance in bodies, without the idea of d en- 
on; not in mihde, without the idea of cogitation, or à copitative 
owners: 77257 16.36 ff JO Sr uy Wal abc io 
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But to proceed further in this enquiry about ſubſtance. - Body and 
ſpirit are the two moſt general and diſtin, if not the only, ideas 
we have of jubfarces, 3. e. of ſuch things or beings which we: con- 
.ceiye as the ſubjects or ſupporters of diftin& qualities, and which 
Jubfift of themſelves without dependence upon any creature. Now 
let us for the preſent ſuppoſe to be folid extenſion, and fpirit to 
de a power of cogitation or thinking, or at lcaſt that theſe are the 
prime diſtinguiſhing properties of theſe two beings, and we will 
enquire; whether there be need of any further idea of ſome ſubſtance 
to ſupport them. - | + 1 3 5 0 
Iheſe two, viz. body and ſpirit, ſeem to be ſufficient ſupports for 
all the qualities or modes that we can have any idea of, ſince they are 

Fall either jenvible, intellectual, or aifrafted, as we ſhall ſhew afterward, 
Body or solid extension is a ſufficient ſubject or ſupport for any other 
cor or sensible qualities, whether it be figure, ſize, colour, mo- 

tion, reſt, reſiſtance, fituation, &c. they all plainly ſubſiſt in d 
,extenfion as in their ſubject: Think of yeliownelſs, roundneſs, bard- 
neſs, ſwiftneſs, touching, reſiſtance, or any other budily qualities, 
they all want hd exten/ion in order to ſubſiſt, aud they want nothing 
elſe; © So irt, or a power of thinking, is a ſufhcient ſubject or ſupport 
for any intellectual qualities, whether it be conſciouſneſs, knowing, 
reaſoning, doubting, fearing, hoping, wiſhing, willing, reſolving, 
chufing; refuſing, &c. all thefe ſubſiſt plainly in a cagitatire nature or 
pouer as in their ſubject, eſpecially ſuppoſing this poer to be always 

In act. As for ſuch abjirafted ideas or modes, as cauſe, effect, 
'Iikeneſs, difference, &c. they belong ſometimes to bodies, ſome- 
times to ſpirits, but they need nothing to ſupport them as their 
JubjeR, beſides a thinking pouer or ſulid extenfion, 

And as ſolid extenfion and a porer of thinking have this one character 
of fever, that they are ſuthcient ſupports for qualities, modes or 
accidents ; fo they have the other property of tubRance allo, viz. 
that they ſubſiſt of themſelves, independent of any created being: 

No creature can give being to one particle of lid extenfeon, or the 
meaneſt thinking poxcer, or can annihilate and deſtroy either of them, 
and put them out of being: Not the feebleſt hirit, or the leaſt par- 

ticle of matter or body, can be utterly deitroyed and annihilated by 
the moſt powerful creature, 2h p CS 
I might add yet further, that fince Mr, Locke declares our idea 
of particular diſtin, ſubſtances to be ſeveral: combinations of 
e ideas co- exiſtent in ſome unknown cauſe of their union, 

and which makes the whole ſubſiſt by itſelf,” why may not a power 
"of thinking he this ſuppoſed unknown cauſe and ſubject of the com- 
bination of the {eyeral properties of ſpirits? And why may not jotid 


F Jas. 7-6 be the cauſe of the union of the ſeveral properties and 
qualities of body? What is there neceſſary to unite all the pro- 
Perties of. matter beyond /olid extenfion ? Make a trial of all the 
modes that can belong to any material being: What do they want 

but ſolid extenſion to unite them? Make the ſame trial by: taking 
a ſurveꝝ of the 45" 9 Jai of a ſpirit : Will not the idea of a thinking 
power unite them all? 7G 

Why then may we not ſuppoſe that /olid extenſian and a thinking 
. pawer may be the very ſubſtances themſelves, though the names 
_ grammatically taken may ſeem to denote property and quality ?. i! 
The * confiderations may perhaps lead the mind into a fa- 
vourable diſpoſition toward this opinion, or at leaſt relieve the 
ſeeming ſtrangeneſs of it from the charge of abſurd and impoſſible. 
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Sgr. III. Conſiderations to ſupport the Application of the Name of - - 
Subſtance to ſolid Extenſion and a thinking © Power, © 


FIRST, Since our moſt piercing thoughts cannot reach deep 


enough to find out, to know or conceive of any ſubject or fubfratum * 


that upholds this power of cogitation in ſpirits, ,or this idea of ſalid er- 
tenſion in bodies, why ſhould we imagine there is any ſuch unknown 
and unknowable being? May we not ſuſpect that learned and logical 
forms of ſpeaking have introduced this ſort of notion into. our minds, 
rather than any phy/ical neceſſity could introduce it into the nature 
of things? And why ſhould we ſuppoſe and multiply real beings 
without neceſſity ? Why may not thele very ideas of ſolid extenſion 
and a thinking power be ſuppoſed to be the hi or ſubſtances 
themſelves, fince we have no idea of any other? \ 

Second, If we can lay afide all our prejudices in this point, I am 
perſuaded /olid extenſion would appear ſubſtantial enough to be 
called a jubance, ftince even mere cmptyſpace, or extenſuon without ſuli- 
dity, hath been by ſome philoſophers eſteemed ſubſtantial enough 
to ſubſiſt by itſelf and to deſerve the honour of this name ? And 
why may not a /þirit or mind be a power and yet a ſubſtance, a 


| ſelf-ſubſiftent power in en. acts? Do we not know that the acute 


and laborious ſchoolmen among their deep reaſonings tell us, that 
God is an eternal ſelf-exiſtent act, or almighty power in eternal 
act? And this certainly inheres in no fubje& : God is a ſubſtance 
or ſubje& himſelf: In their way of ſpeaking they call God the 
moſt actual act, and yet that does not hinder them. from calling him 
alſo the moſt ſubſtantial ſubſtance, And what nobler or more grand and 
illuſtrious idea can we frame of the bleſſed God, than to conceive 
of him as an unlimited power of conſciouſneſs and volition in the 
moſt conſtant and univerſal activity? | e , 

Note, In this cafe I may ſo far agree with the ſchoolmen, as not 
to make very much diſtinction between a power of. cogitation or iin 
ing, and that actual cogitalion or thought which is conſidered in the ge- 
neral and permanent idea of it, as ever exiſting and as determined 


to particular objects ſimultaneous or ſucceſſive. And this I may ven- 


ture to {ay, becauſe I ſuppoſed this power to be in conſtant and per- 
petual act, and neceffarily ſo, even in created ſpirits, when once 
they are created; and herein they are a bright emblem of the blet- 
led God, all conſciouſneſs and activity. It is the. very nature. of 
God to be conſcious and active: if he ceaſcs to be conſcious; and 
active, he ceaſes to be. Conſcious activity is allo the elence. of 
every ſpirit. A noble rank of beings. we are, the living and lively 
offspring and image of that intellectual and vital power who gave us 
being. 7 yep V. row, Taid Aratus and St. Paul. 
Thirdly, Conſider that if lid extenſion and a-thinking; power are hut 
mere modes or qualities, and not ſubſtances, then le wire, may 
not the ſubſtances remain if theſe modes, were deſtroyed But de- 
{troy /olid extenſion, and in the room of it there will remain a mere no- 
thing. | Deſtroy tanking pater, and there remains nothing. in its raum. 
We have no idea left. All ideas are utterly baniſhed out of the 


| mind, and all beings are baniſhed out of the world at once by this 


luppoſition, Therefore it ſeems to me that hid extenſion and a cg 
lalive power are real ſubſtances, for if you nullify them they leave 
mere nothing behind them. If you; ſuppoſe ,jpece. to he ſomething 


remaining behind. I have accounted for that in another r 


F 


Perhaps you will anſwer, that the efen(zalmndes ‚or properties of a 
being cannot be deſtroyed without GI the Face allo, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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though the acaidenta/ modcs or qualities may be deſtroyed while the 
_ fubſtance remains; ſo roundneſs in a bow] is an eflential mode or 
property, and if you deſtroy roundneſs, the bowl is deſtroyed ; it is 
2 bowl no longer; and fo ſolid exteaſion and thinking power may 
be eſſential modes or properties of certain ſubſtances to which they 
belong, and therefore they cannot be deſtroyed without deſtroying 
the fubſtance. | | 
To this 1 reply, that what is ouly and merely a mode or property 
(even though it be an effential mode) of any particular being, whe. tc 
ther body or ſpirit, may be deſtroyed, and yet ſome ſubſtance, 


ſome real being will remain; though its eflential mode being de- ar 
firoyed, it will not have the ſame form or name as it had before: ni 
deftroy rouadne/s, and the body ceaſes to be a bowl, but it is body or lic 
matter ſtill ; deſtroy the peculiar eſſential mode (whatever it be) W or 
that diftinguithes a human ſhirit from all other ſpirits, and yet it isa th 
fpirit ſtill, though it ceaſes to be a human ſpirit. But the caſe is not 48 
15 with /o/id extenſion and a thinking power ; for if you deſtroy theſe, nc 
there is nothing at all remains, not ſo much as an idea ; and there. ſta 
fore I think they are not lo properly mere eſſential modes, but they qu 
are ubftances themſelves. _ 1 
I know it will be objected here, that though we ſhould grant jlid fra 
extenſion to be a ſubſtance, yet we cannot ſuppoſe a thinking power to in 
be a ſubſtance alſo : a power muſt have ſome ſubſtance to inhere va 
in, and extenfion or expanſion belongs to all ſubſtances whatſoever, pre 
and it is probable that extenſion void of ſolidity is the jib/iratum of W me 
the thinking powers of a ſpirit. kn 
But may it not be replicd , that we have uſed ourſelves ſo much in on 
Jog ic to concerve power as a mode or property, that it is harder per- , 
Haps for ſcholars than it is for others to drop this prejudice. Vet in utt 
common language among heathens or chriſtians, the heaveniy powers, or ſub 


the potrers abore, fignify God, or Gods, or angels; and the ſcripture all 
ufes this language, for it often calls angels principalities and powers, WM tio! 
Eyk. vi. 12. Col. 1. 16 and ii. 16. 1 Pet. ni. 22. e 
And as for ſuppoſing ſome extenſion to be the ſubſtance or /i- MW anc 
Fratum of every thinking power, I grant we are ſo tied down by MW bod 
conſtant and familiar ideas of body to length, breadth, and depth, W ftar 
that we are ready to imagine there can be no being without it. We W not 
may allow therefore, 1ay the Carteſians, we may allow young philo- itſe 
ſophers to keep their ideas of extenſion together with their ideas ofa MW the 
thinking power, until they have proceeded to ſearch farther into the bot] 
nature and actions of a ſpirit, and to converſe about the underitand- mod 
ing and will, and their operations; and they will find by degrees, MW pett 
mat this etre can do nothing toward thinking, nor is of any uſe in the 
all their reſearches into the world of ſpirits: they will find that it isa witl 
foreign idea tied on to a thinking power by mere cuſtom; and the) A 
wilt perhaps inſenfihly drop it by degrees, hen they find no uſe of M tenc 
inphiloſphizing upon tpirits. Pe Than dang 
ay this idea of extenfion is tied on to the idea of a ſoul hy cuſton, may 
rather than dy pure nature. A poor young creature in the lowel! 
rank of life being once aſked; what ſhe ſuppoſed her ſoul to be; 4. 
rey a kittle muſing replied, my prul is my think; whereby It is plain fhc 
meant her power of tinting. And 1 believe the greateſt part of man- 
Kind, ifthey were aſked the ſame queſtion, would ſooner and moe 
readily; reply that it is ſomething in themthat enables them to think, 
——— move and gives them the power of thought and action, tha! 


* « 
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Another objectian againſt a ſpirit being a thinking power is this, 
that a ſpirit itſelf has ſeveral powers, viz. judging, reaſoning, wiſh- 
ing, willing, fearing, 4c. Now how can one power have other 
owers ? L anftrer, voice is a power in man, and yet a human voice 
bes the power ot tinging or muſic: again, finging has a power of 
laddening the heart. Why then may not a ſpirit, which is a fub-- 
Lantal power, have ſeveral. other modal powers and properties 
in it | 28 | ur Fin 
But I proceed to the next conſideration, to ſhew that ſolid ex. 
tenſion and a thinking power may be ſubſtances. e 
Fourthly. If we will but allow theſe two, viz. ſulid extenſion 


and the power of cogitation to be. ſubſtances, we are then fur 


niſhed with all the ideas of ſubiunce that are neceſſary for all the mil 
lions of ſimple and complex ideas of all the different beings, natures, 
properties, actions and powers that we have; for we may refer 
them all to one or other of theſe two ſubſtances, and conceive them 
as inhering therein; and we ſhall not be forced to {earch further, 
nor run to ſome other unknown and inconceivable being called jub- 
ſtance, of which we have no idea, to ſupport any of the modes or 


1 of mind of body, i. e. of the whole univerſe of real beings. 


low but theſe two to be ſubſtances, and there is no need of 
framing any other idea of ſubſtance to accommodate all the beings 
in the univerſe with ſomething ſufficient to uphold! all the imfinite 
variety of their properties, or to be the cauſe of the union of theſe 
properties. Solid extenſion and thinking power will ſuſtain: all the 
modes which we can conceive :. now all the ſubſtances that we 
know are body and ſpirit, and all the modes that we know belong to 
one of theſe. | | 3 vrus 4. | 

Fifthly. Let it be conſidered alſo that the ſuppoſition of ſome 
utterly unknown being called ftbftance to be the ſubſtratum or 
ſubject of all the properties of body, and ſuch an unknown being 
allo to be the ſubject of all the properties of mind or ſpirit, is a no- 
tion that carries with it ſome dangerous conſequences, and there- 
fore ought not to be too eaſily embraced. For if the /ub#ance of body 


and the /ub/fance of mind be ſo. much unknown, then the ſubſtance of 


body (as I have hinted already) may be the ſame with the ſub- 
ſtance of mind, for ought we know-to-the contrary. If we know 
nothing of. this ; ſubſtance, but that it is ſomething that ſubſiſts by 
itſelf, and upholds and unites properties, how can we tell but that 


| the very ſame individual ſubſtance may be the /arbftratum or —_— 
its 


both of ſolid extenſion with all its modes, and of thinking with a 


modes and may unite the modes or properties of body and mind to- 


gether ? And thus matter may be made able to think, or may have 
the power -of thinking put into it, and which may inhere in it together 
with lid extenfion. G. | | 244 0 7 


And indeed Mr. Locke was very ſenfible that his opinion had this 


tendency, and he even allows the conſequence of it, which I call 
dangerous: for book IV. chap. 3 &. 6. he ſeems to ſuppoſe that matter 
may think ; for he e thus, We have the ideas of matter and 
thinking; but poiſibly ſhall never be able to know whether any 
mere material being thinks or no; it being impoſſible for us by the 
contemplation of our own ideas without revelation to diſcover whe- 
ther omnipotency has not given to ſome ſyſtems of matier fiily dii- 
poſed a power to. perceive and think,“ or as he expreſſes it after- 
ward, to. fuperadd to mutter a: faculty thinking: and he goes on in 


that ſection to confirm this his ſuppoſition. In his letter to Biſhop 


| 
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Stillingfleet, be ſuppoſes it poffible for the ſubſtance of hody to be 
the ſame with the ſubſtance of mind, in theſe words: The gene- 
ral idea of ſubſtance being the ſame every where, the modification 
of thinking, or the power of thinking joined to it, makes it a ſpirit, | 
without conſidering what other modifications it has, as whether it 
has the modification of ſolidity or na: as on the other ſide, ſub. 
ſtance that bas the moditication of ſolidity, is matter, whether it has 
the modification of thinking or no.“ Let. Iſt to the Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, p. 66. Thus we fee he maintains his notion of à general /ub. 
flance which he had before ridiculed. And we may obſerve, that 
when he aſſerts that matter eannot think, he uſes fome of theſe epi- 
thets, mere, bare, pure, iucagitutive, inenſibie matier, B. 2, c. 23. §. 15, 
and B. 4. c. 10. F. 10, 11, 16. Now why ſhould an author uſe ſuch 
limitative terms, as bare, pure, &c. incagitalixe nutter, if be did not 
ſuppoſe e matter might be cogitative ? | | 
But if this be true, that matter can have a power of thinking 
our own fouls may be material beings, for ought wc 
ow, and conſequently divifible and mortal. | 
And yet further I add, if this opinion ſhould be true, then how 
can we tell but God himſelf, even the infinite mind, may have alto 
the property of hu extenfion, that is, may alſo be matter or body; 
and then he may be the ſame with the univerſe of beings, as Spinde 
fancied ; and thus the whole univerſe, God and this world, may be 
the fame individual ſubſtance, which Spina maintains with ſubtle- 
ty: for if there be ſuch a thing as an univerſal ulterior uhr 
neceſſary to {ſupport id extenjion, and to fupport the power of think- 
ing, and this ſubſtance or /ubftrutum be io unknown a thing as Mr. 
Locke {fuppoles, how can | deny any thing concerning it? Or at 
leaſt how can I be ſure that God and the material world have not 
one cummon ſubſtance ? In that ſedtion indeed Mr. Locke endea- 
yours io guard his principles or doctrines from the danger of this 
objedtion, which be fuppoles very naturally to ariſe from his princi- 
pros and conceſſiuns; but | think he neither does, nor perhaps could 
eſtectually ſccure them from ſuch unhappy conſequences. 
Str. IV.—Tle Occaſians of Miftake on this Subject. 
- JIN the loft place, let us conſider how it comes to paſs that the 
learned world 23 happen to miſtake in this matter, and why 
they ſeem ſo unwilling to admit this doctrine of ſolid extenſion and of 
à power of thinking to be two real tubitances, or ſufficient uh ruta or 
tu 23 all the qualities of matter and mina. 
Ihe firft occaſion of miftake may be this. in has 4 bf 
In our daily obſervation of what paſſes in the material world, we 
find many of the qualities or properties of bodies continually alter. 
ed, and new qualities or properties perpetually ſucceeding the old 
ones which are loſt or deſtroyed, bas the ſubſtance remains ſtill 
the ſame : And therefore we ſuppoſe, and very juſtly, that there 
- muſt be ſome certain thing called france, | which ſupports all 
theſe changing properties and qualities in their ſucceſſive exiſtence. 
So a piece of wood put into the fire, loſes moſt of the properties 
or qualities of wood, and becomes fire itſelf, or a burning coal; its 
colour and hardneſs or firmneſs are loſt, it has acquired a nen 
colour, (via.) Redneſs and ne power. (viz.) of heating water, 0! 
melting metal, and burning combuſtible things, &c. In an hour 
time this ſame matter turns into aſhes, and then its colour is chang 
ed again into a duſky white or grey, the coheſion of its parts or 
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cloth or ſpun extended or 
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conſiſtency is quite loſt; and it becomes quite another ſort of body, 


a million of 1mall atoms, a heap of corpuſcles or ſands; yet 

ſuppoſe the fubfance which once had the qualities of 'wobd; till 
idee as indeed it does; and that is, I ſay, fd" eaten o or 
matter, though it is broke into many little ſubſtandes ar ſolid exten- 
ſions. And in the fame manner, becauſe we ſomelimes call 


ſolidity and extenſion two properties or qualities of body, we are 100 


ready to imagine they may be ranked among thoſe man qualftie 
which may be changed, or removed: and Joſt, while 5 fps fub- 
ſtance remains; whereas this is impoſſible, . And yet} pert 


imagination may be one of the ſprings of our miſtake, ” 58 


So in a ſpirit or ſoul, we find infinite varieties of weber bes 
deſires, perpetually altering and { Sym one another, 15 WT 
times contrary to one another; and yet we he me. Parc 
too) that the ſubſtance of the ſpirit M the ſame. But 
we ſometimes call wa er of thanking a'pro perty of a ſpirit, w, 
too eafily led to rant this alfo among thaſe” many qualities" ar 
properties, whielr may be altered while the ſubſtance of "the'To 
remains; which perhapz is impoſhble ; aas yet this may be be't 
firſt occaſion of our miſtake here. * 15 

Secondly, Another Ip pring or Wund er ris: may be this* 5 
of theſe? 70 N. which ate thus altered, white 'the e 
mains, as i edl Ve they are calied qualities, ſo in Ay 
tical view the mNCe of mem end in Non Or tion, or ne x, P 3k 3 
xc. Hence it comes to paſs, that whenfoeyer'we ſpeak of a 
which by a gramnidtical termination ſounds like po Wali , (and is 
ſometimes logically repreſented: as a quality)” we ſuppoſe it Toſeable 
while the ſubſtance remains: ; and we * Klee to 155 uire fome ful 
jeQ in which it iuheres, 'or fome ſubfratum or ſubſtance. a 
it: Thus . inftance : Wen we ſpeak of M | 
57 — of gravity, we mean a N 'or pb erty, which thy 8 

thing SAR from itſelf, and more Tubftantial than feel, 
ſupport this quality ; there mut be ſome ſubſtance 1 y be 
moeed, or which may be keury; fand on this account, when we pe 
of ertenſion and ea de; are ready to infer the ſame as we 4 51 
cer ning motion or „I. e. that there muſt be ſome being di in 
from \extenfion an BA ty to uphold theſe qualities: But this io] an in- 
ference made without Juſt. re#ſon, : and by there, firnflarfty” 8 of, f\ouni 


| and termiflation. ' 


I might repreſent this matter eyen by ftiofe ti ana bo % 
which àre called by the very names of extenſion 100 V taken 
another ſenſe. We uſe the word eg en when \ lay A 55 of 
ned to a lat E 

ſhrunk and contr fo a I ac Oy extenſion firetehin 
as well ag contrafion'or fir inking, b bens. alterable'while the 6 805 
5 the ſame, we form an univerſal idea of extenſion ts og me te 

qual vAL and indeed dt it is fo when e uſe the Nett ny 

wo We So when = feel a piece of wax hard to the 0 vel, 
——_ . find it las loft mice or. 10 
thenee 1.4 0 ca univer uality > 
deed it is ſo in this I ear fies 555 But it'd la 
at all follow; that e ene, when ofa 90 8 1095 5 
and ig joined as it were in one idea wi , as that ſiguf 
mpenetrability, ſhovld bela mere e 2 And 5 ns 
Ae mere qualities,” Warm . „ and the” 
| vol. YL, 


bf ſuperadding /alidity to n body of 18 


Lud thereby, we are more confirmed in ſuppoſing chere muſt be 
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Hgnifies, hard agg. When eee extenſion Nee nou 
Way of ſpeaking, as the primary idea of matter; ſurely it is ſome. 


thing mare than a mere guaiity : For the ſenſe in which the words 


are uſed, when applied to body in general, is very different from 
the former ſigniſication when applied to cloth or wax. 
Andif we will judge here rationally, according to the rule by 
which we judge of qualities and ſubſtances at other times, ſolid ex. 
tenfirm may be pro erly A ſubſtance 70 for whatſoever qualities in 
bodies are changed, this has the character of ſubſtance, for it is 
immutably the fame. Matter is ſolid extenſion, and the ſame ſolid 
extenſion too, through al: the infinite varieties of change of its other 
roperties: This can never be loſt, till the matter itlelt be deſtroyed 
dr annihilated ;. nor can this be diminiſhed or encreaſed, but by di- 
miniſhin or encteaſing the matter. An 930 Of 1 | 5 
In the ſame manner when we think of a man that has a power of 


* 
1 1 


remembering, of inventing, or of compoſing well, or uf moving his 
Jimbs,; we call thefe powers modes, properties, or quelitics; we ob- 
;{erve that. in ſickneſs and diſorders of animal; nature, a man may 
n loſe, theſe powers, and yet his ſoul or ſpirit con- 
tinue the ſame in ſubſtance ſtill; and therefore, we ſuppoſe the 
powers af. a ſoul univerfally to be all qualities; whereas in truth the 
* of thinking, i. e. of perceiving and willing, is never loſeable ; 
n ſong as l n 5 and iS of 

wer of thinking ma the very ſubject or /ubfance of the ſoul, in 
„ pet eee VM pic eee 
here is vet a. third reaſon why we are ſo teady to make oli 
extenſion to be two mere qualitics of body or matter, rather than the 
b#ancg of it; and that is, that we fancy them to be two very differ- 
eit things in the effence of body; and that,lidity may be deſtroy- 
e, aud yet the extenſion remain, and become empty ſpace: Sv 
that die looks like a ſort of quality, which may be, or may not 
5 to the ſame indiv, dual portion of extenfion': Whereas in 


— 


* 


2 


g ruth flidi and ertenſion conſidered in body, are but as one thing, 
for if you take away the extenſion, I am ſure ſhlidit is entirely loſt: 
and if you deſtroy. the ide that very extenſiun and dimenſion of 
at body is alſo deſtroyed and loſt, and there remains nothing but 
emptineſs; and: void ſpace; which according to my beſt opinion 
is a mere _guthing, or an abſtratt idea. When therefore you theo) 

| inſtead of 
4 you do really in your ideas only introduce the ſubſtance of 
body, where before there was mere emptineſs, or nothing at all. 
" Salidity in its own nature, howloever the name of it may ſound; 15 
really a thing too ſolid and ſybſtantial to be ſuperadded as a mere 
quality to the ex/enfion of pace; for the ſolid iiſelf has an individua 
exte nion or qi mentions of its own, very different from the ſuppoſed 
extenſion of ſpace. Nor can this ſuperadded quality of ſolidity turn 
1 5 18575 any other ſenſe, than by bringing in a real ſub- 
Lance in the room. of a mere nothing 
Thus I have pointed out ſome of the cauſes and ſprings of our mi- 
fal in this matter. Now let it be obſerved, that having been wont 
ko congerve theſe ideas of thinking pater and of ſulu extenſion; in obr 
_conmen and ſamihar way of, diſcourle,, under the, form of qualities, 
When we grow learned, we range them under the head of quafiua, 
modes o properiies in logick ; which want ſubſtances to ſupport them 
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ſome other a ratum or ſubſfance, or ſupport to uphold them, as all 
other qualities require. IE . | 

And this miſtake may partly ariſe, as I hinted before, from the 
ſound of the terminativns 2% in ſolidity, and ſion in extenſion, 
which are the uſual terminations of the names of qualities, which 
names are called ahſructs; and this perſuades us that there 1 


ſame concretes* belonging to them, i, e. ſome different ſubjects q 
ſubſtances upholding and ſupporting theſe a names of qual 
ties: Thus by grammatical names and terminations, and by logical 
methods of ranging them, we are led inſenſibly to ſuppoſe ois er- 
tenſion and a power of cogilution to be mere qualities; and that there 
is, or muſt be ſome unknown ſort of thing called ſubfance to upliold 
tem: And thus perhaps men frame to themſelves. new and ima- 
ginary beings, which have no exiſtenc# in nature; and at the ſame 
time confeis they are unknown and unknowabſe, and that thi 
have no ideas of them, and know not what they are; and Tithink 
| have ſhewn that nature has no need of them, ànd therefore Fancy 
need not give them anexiſtence. 7 HH 0 7 ot) It Ae 
To conclude ; I have reaſon here again to repeat the judieious 
remark of Mr. Luce, That we ought to put things together as 
well as we can; but after all, there arè ſeverul things which will not 
be bundled up together under our ways'ot ſpeaking. “ We have 
uſually ranged didit and ertenſion, and u power” of ting under 
the general head of qualities or 9 ; and becauſe we have 
not ſo many words as we have ideas, nor particular words for 
things in the various relations in which we ſurvey them, we ſeem 
to have occaſion ſometimes to ſpeak of theſe ny as properties o 
qualities, and ſometimes as ces. We ſpeak of them as qualities 
ur p rites; when we matter and ſpirit two ſubitances} Which 
are. diſtiaguiſhed by their primary qualities or pruperties of folid 
extenſion and of cogitation: But this ſhould not forbid us to range 
them in another view under the general head of jub#arce alſo, fince 


| they are two general /ubfrata. or ſubjefs' of alt other imaginable” 


qualities that can belong to body or mind. And if we will but allo 
theſe two to be real jubſtances, we are furniſhed with ub ruiu or pu | 
ſuthcient for all our modal or qualitative ideas to inhere in, and we 


9 


bl 


need no further debate about this ſtrange thing'jubFaicey 5115170 » 
Ik aſter all, we find difficulties in-adjuſtingthele Ipecufatiohe with 
a perfect accuracy let us remember, that our underftandings: are 
very imperfe& powers ; that forms of learning as well-asaniearned 
prejudices ſometimes lead us into miſtakes; and that 7 will 
not Eaſily be collected and bound up under our grammatical and logical 
ways of ſpeaking, and conſined to them only): oy eb 
70 ii] | T 1: 3310) .Y T1. 9 | 11095 enn ITY £5 n -LO FLET 197110 
Note, The name of eat is glyen to a word that ſigniſies a quality, as whirergi, 
without including the ſubſtagce, or the thing that is white ;; whereas the word ohne 
in 2 concrete, becauſe it d otes the thin ur ſub$ nee together. wi „inge quality. x 
And by theſe diſtinctions of Words we a too” often drawn into mie Ang 188 | 
zine all a5frad? words; and all concrete words, to confine theit ideas te the me 
limits and regulations. But we ought to remember that hingt are mide by/God d 
vature ; tor ate made by mar, and ſometimes apphed in à way apy elaptiyiagrees 
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exiſts in God; which 


with a body, we may give {ome happy gueſſes how we come to 
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AT HER: Malebranche, who was an admirable writer in the laft 
e, and has many excellent chapters in his treatiſe of The Search after 
Nei, yet has vented a ſtrange opinion, that ue. ſre all our ideas in God, 
It is ihe known and diſtinguiſhing character of this rational author, 
mat he falls into a ſort of enthuſiaſm in his doctrine concerning our 
ideas of things, and their original. He ſuppoſes God to contain in 
himiſelt all material beings in a ſpititual manner; which he calls the 
intelligible fun, moon, trees, and ſtars, the intelligible world, and 
jatelligible extenſion; And that created minds receive all their ideas 
of external objects, by contemplating this intelligible world which 
e explains and attempts to prove at large in 
the fixth chapter of the third book, part II. and to prepare the way, 
he labours to refute all other opinions in the five chapters preceding. 
But 5 — — 0 — pong the * he has "age 
exactly pro nor refuted the tue Cartefan rine, which, with 
a ———ů— the moſt evident and maſt defenſible of all: 
And this I ſhall endeavour to deſoribe in ſeveral theſes in a diſtin 
manner, wherein we ſhall ſee how far God concurs in the ideas 

tormed by the mind. HT 2 1 Sd G. G1 4164-35 20543778 7. . | 
I. The ſoul of man is 2 thinking being, created and preierved 
with all its capacities.by God the Almighty Spirit. Ihe Cartefun 
writers make elf: ſubſiſtent and perpetual cogitation to be the in- 
iimate eſſeuce and nature of it: But I had rather ſay, It is a power 
oh thinking. 1. e. of perceiving and willing .in-continual act; and 
eonſequenuiy, it is created capable of forming or receiving ideas in 
the mind: as well aß of n or acts of the will. And 
as t ĩs brought into being by the creative power of God, ſo it is 
the almighty conſerving power of God that maintains its being, 
win this capacity ot perception: and it is his common providential 
concourſe that continues it in conſtant adt: By which I mean no 
rr thun he ſame creating; conſerving and concurring influence 
of God, whereby: all bodies were produced at firſt, whereby they 
no in being, and act or are acted according to their natures, 

and theilaws given them by the Creator... 
4h: How the ſoul of man forms ot acquires ſpiritual or intellectual 
ideas, i. e. the ideas of itielf, of its own ations, and the ideas of 
other minds or ſpirits, we cannot conceive any otherwiſe than by 


its on immediate conſciouſaeſs of itfetf and its actions, by turnit 


isthoughts/inward upon its own exiſtence, nature," perceptions an 
11 755 1 and affections, and by the temembrance of 
aii refledions upon its. own modifications, as well as by its own 
conictouinele.oh them at firſt; This is m_—_ Mr. png 4 — 
knowledge- of things, or gaining} ideus by refleftion; It is by this 
means we form or acquire all our ideas of under umα, toi,” pris, 


aſſent, diſſent, fear, hope, &c. Y 
HI. How the ot gains any new ideas of bodily things, when it 


is in a ſeparate ſtate, we are not ſo well capable of determining, till 


we arrive at that ſtate ourſelves. But in this preſent ſtate of union 
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form corporeal ideas, or to acquire ſenſations of what relates te the 
body. © I his is what Mr. Locke er v. gaining idras by ſtnſutions 
And in order to this we mutt firſt conſider, whether a {pink 
could receive any ſenſations from matter, without a ſpecial union 
to ſome particular body; and then what is meant by the union of a 
ſpirit to a body.” JF 2B 0! rem wh bod! 417 {0 7184] a 
IV. As to the fire, we cannot conceive how a ſpirit can receius 
any ſenſations or ideas from corporeaſ objects, without its particular, 
union to ſome” certain body by that God who created it. Sings 
body and ſpirit are of fuch widely difterent natures, that it is im- 
poſſible they inbuld touch one another, a body cannot give notige i 
<0 to raiſe auy idea or perception in it by a jog ot thake af any: 
ind. r 91501 10077:2h9005 
| Beſides, when any particular body moves, can all ſpirits ive 
it? No ſurely. Or cag any one fpirit receive; ſenſations from the 
motions of all bodies in the world? By no means. Either of theſe 
is a moſt extravagant fancy, contrary to all experience; It is e 
dent, that one particular ſoul receives ſenſations r 
one particular animal body, and from that alone: Other dies 
can impreſs no immediate ſenſations orideag on that ſpirit . Nm 
why is it only from this one body, that this dee receive 
impreſſions or ſentations ? The: ſoul did nut chute this hady to,make 
itſelf conſcious of its motions: much leſs could the hody ch ede 
ſoul, to impreſs ſeafations on it: Not can it be reſulvei nt a 
thing but the will and appointment of the great God their cammos 
Creator, who made this ſoul and this body, and un tod them into 
a mam. en 97 216, (4) 5109qQul 6 191919113 139979 
V. We are ia the next place then to enquire, what is meant by 
the union of u ſpirit to a parucuiar body, or wherein doth it conſiſt. 
When we ſay a /pirit is united ta aw anime} body, «this doth. get: 
mean mtu” touthing uf each other; for, ds we ſaid before, this is 
impoſſible!” Tengere vel tungi niſi cor pus nulla poteff hes. Lucrethus is 
here in the right! But the chief thing wherein this union between: 
an individual human body and un individuat ſpirit conſiſts, ſo far a 
25 can find it, es in theſs two'laws'or appointments of God aue 
reator. | von Gini ag! 
1. That when ſgine particular impteffibns are made, ot particular 
motions are exeſted in that part of tbatiindividual/ body hien is 
called the Ah, lietlier they! arifè within itfelf, ur ara conveyed) 
from tlie outward organs of ſenſe, or any otlier parti of body by: 


means of the nerbes, God hath powerfolly ordained;pthabthet in- 


dividael ſpirit haſl/have ſucll particular perceptions or ſenſations, 
or ſuch ideas of outwaid objefts, 33 3101! 71 {1} 1801 212, 0 1 Mina (3 
2, That when that ſpirit wills to raiſe ſuch d/particularimatioOn; 
inthe litubs, er in ſuch parts of the body as God hath ſubſe ted /o 
voluntary motiun, he bath powerfully orduined that! ſucltamptlun- 
ſhall be preſontly exeſted by the means of thennerves or muſcdtes in 
thoſe limbs or thoſe parts, upon the niere volition of the toul g tot: 
ITS as BIXE $100! IH) to amistest cram ue ah got to 
* 1 Fo not pretend th #eterrifine here, that it is! not pollible, it hh od of Thing” 
fot one ſoul io h Confeions of the mouou pf. or twerity badies; wot dg kwoeH 
_ n "gy _ =o or more wat 3 7 non: . 
, ner of the or ought „ is Ver 1dDiCe, 1 CT 
ic, ah that F-taittain here It, that ihc l Ber the preſent Coutſe bf nature, dr ente 
order of things in dur wörld; and moch feſs have forts or bodies any ſuch original) 
inne power in the mſelves to Hold immedtme ot vecfproenl Communications with! 
multitudes. | 12 | . Lm eme 
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we have no knowledge of any other executive power that does this: 
All that we are conſcious of is, that the foul wills, and the body 


moves. In theſe two things chiefly conſiſts the union of ſoul and 


bod . ; | i + 'X #* 2 
: VI. Here it may be proper to obſerve, that there is ſome parti. 
cular part of that body, which may be called as it were the common 
fnjory, or the palace of the foul; not where ihe reſides, as in a pro- 
zer place, (as will appear hereafter) but where ſhe receives imme- 
Sai notices of things that relate to the body, and where ſhe hath 
more immediate influence in moving the nerves and muſcles, which 
ferve to more the limbs and moveable parts of the body.“ Now, 
this is evidently the brain, or ſome ſpecial part of the brain, which 
appears from theſe three things eminently. L 


2 1ft; * Becauſe all the nerves, whoſe extremities are wrought 


into the ſeveral organs of ſenſe, viz. the eye, the car, the noſe,” the 
tongue and palate, have their ſpring or origin in the brain; and the 
nerves which ſubterre the general ſenſe of feeling, and which are 
read through all the y, have their origin there alſo: And 
hus when the outward-extremity, or other end of thoſe nerves, is 
moved or affected any way, the motion is communicated imme- 
diately to the inward origin of them in the brain, to give notice of 
all things that affect the outward or any diflant parts of the body, 
whether they be ſhapes, motions, colours, founds, taſtes, ſmells, 
Hents, colds, &c. And it is by means of theſe nerves allo, which 
have their origin in the brain, that every extreme part of the body 
is put into mation at the will or command of the ſoul. It ſeems 
proper therefore to ſuppoſe the ſoul to haye its more immediate 
|, map and operations near the origin of the nerves, which are 
o much the inſtruments of its ae gg and operations. Now, 
to confirm this by experiment, I add. > VEL. 3% ab 
Adly, If any of the limbs are cut or bruiſed, , while there is a liga- 
ment tied ſo hard round the limb, that there can be no communica- 
nion of that motion by the nerves to the brain, the ſoul feels it not, 
the man hath no perception or ſenſation of it. And it the neryes 
which go from the brain to any lunb are cut, the will cannot make 
that limb move. | 103631 
Zdly, When we ſet ourſelves to think or ſtudy; weifeel and are 
conſcious that we employ: ſome operative power or powers within 
the ſcull, and perhaps generally a little within the forehead: And 


the reafon-why: we feel it there is, becauſe the corporeal motions | 


and traces are there formed, and preſerved; and renewed, which 
ſerve to taĩſe or awaken ideas in the mind, and which are ordained 
to miniſter to the ſoul in its intellectual or ſenfitive operations while 
eite te near 
VII. The perceptions which a ſpirit has by means of its union 
with the body in this preſent ſtate, are chiefly of theſe three kinds. 
1. Such as have no external objects for their exemplar, nor do 
y ſo much as ſeem 10 want any; for hoy are not repreſentations 
of objects, but mere ſenſations of the ſoul: Such are hunger, thirf?, 
pain, and in general our appetites and paſſions. 


;- caſe, | 
Though foare. of theſe, vir. eaſe, pain, &c. may be occaſioned by 


— eine. P OT 78 U F oof (38 1426 54 1 0 436 l * 20,00 
Des Cartes and his ſollowers ſuppoſed this common. ſenſory, was the Piasal. 
Gland, which is fituaied almoſt in the middle of the-brato; and ſome of their reaſons, 
for it are not contemptible, though I can by3no means confine the ſenſory to ſuch. 
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outward objects, yet we are in no great danger here of making a 
falſe judgment about them, and of imagining that theſe perceptions . 
have any reſemblance to thoſe outward objects which are the 2 

or occaſions of them. No man thinks there is pain in the ſword 
that wounds him and gives him pain. Pleaſure and pain appear to 


be mere /nſutions, rather than proper ideas; yet it is granted we. can 


form an idea of them afterward, by :confidering what thoſe ſenſa- 
tions are, ar by reflecting on what we feel? and thence: we gain 


the ideas of hunger, thirſti, pain, pleaſure, &c. which very ſenſadions 


are the exemplars or patterns of thoſe ideas 
2. Another ſort of n we obtain by union with the 
body, are ſuch as ſeem to oper ideas rather than mere ſenſations, 
yet they have no real objects without, which are the proper ex- 
emplars of thoſe ideas; there is no outward being which thote ideas 
are like, and yet they ſeem to repreſent: ſome outward originals or 
exemplars, and we are ready to eee e have ſomething from 
without that reſembles them: Such are the fecondary: and enfible. 
1 of bodies, viz, colours, ſounds, taſtes, ' ſmells, cold, heats' &c; 
heſe have been abundantly: proved by philoſophers not to have 
any real exiſtence in outward. objects, ach as we perceive them; 
and though we generally call them ideas becauſe they ſeem to re- 
preſent out ward objects, yet really they are mere ſenſutiaus which the 
God of nature has ordained to ariſe in us on occation! of ſome mo- 
tions, ſtrokes and impreſſions, which outward objects raiſe or form 
upon our organs of ſenſe, and which are thence conveyed: to the 
brain or common ſenſory. See Mr. Locke's excellent diſcourſe on 
that ſubject, #uy; bon II. cap. sss. 
lt is granted here, that the bulk or vulgar part of mankind, are 
deceived in paſſing a raſn judgment, that there, are ſuch qualities 
in out ward objects as reſemble theſe ideas in the miad; yet there 
is no inconvenie nde to human life ariſing from this miſtake; fox all 
the valuable purpoſes in life are anſwered by theſe ſenſations, nee. 
we have: fufficieat notice thereby what objects are the cauſes of 
them, whether theſe objects are real out ward exemplars of them, 
and do reſemble them or not. If I know that wormwood-will give 
me a bitter taſte, and a bell will make a tinkling ſound, I can judge 
as well how or when to uſe wormwood or a bell, while I lie under 
this miſtake, and while 1 ſuppole the wornizood- it ſelf to have the 
bitterneſs. in it, and the bell itſelf to have the ſound in it, as if I be- 


lieved this ſound and this bitterneſs to be only ſenſations in my 


mind, of which the bell and the wormwnodare the cauſes ar oc ſions. 
And as for perſons: of ſcience and 1 there art ways and 
means of experiment and reaſoning, whereby they may find out, - 
and have actually found but this vulgar miſtake; and they are or 
may be convinced and aſſured chat th oh. ideas of, jenfible qualities have 
no external vefemblances- to the objects which excite them, and 


| thus they may undeceive themſelyves. 


2454. 44.23 $4 * r 
Now in forming theſe ideas of ſecondary ee og 1 . 


here is no need that-the trizcen upurithe bruin, which are 


inmediate occaſion of them, thould: any way reſemble. the ideas, 


hace there is no real reſemblance in the: outrard objetts themielves, - 


which are. ſhe prime or remote occaſiuns of hem: But Gd hab 
ordained, that 3 motions and traces yve-formed in _ 
the brain, the ſoul ſhould jmtaediatelyfornrtuch ideas; or have fych 
perceptions raiſed in jt. ff i ee ny. ö 
3, The laſt fort of perceptions which the gouf acquires ts? 
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union to the body, are ſuch as bave real proper objects without it. 
telt, which are the true originals and exemplars of theſe ideas or 
Eptions, as well as the cauſes or occafions:of them; ſuch are 
ideas of extenfion, folidity, body, with all the primary qualities of it, 
ſuch as tape, ret, motion, Jize and fuluation. 1 1: 

It is moſt bighly probable, if not ſufficiently. evident, that theſe 
do exiſt without us in ſuch a manner as e perceive them; and that 
tor this reaſon among others, ihat we have notice of them by the 
toxch, as well as by the fight; and we cannot ſuppoſe that God has 
10 formed our natures, iat two ſenſes thould join to deceive us, 
when we have no way left to undeceive ourielves. F 
In order to prove yet further that theſe ideas of the third ſort have 
real objects which reſemble them, I add, it is very poſſible that 
there may be ſuch real objects, and then we need ſeek for no other 
reaſon moon appoints us to have ſuch ideas, beſides the ſimi- 
larity of their objects, ſince God and nature do every thing the 
ſhorteſt and plaineſt way: av hereas it is impoſſible that the ideas of 
the firit and fecond ſort ſhould have any real objects that reſembie 
nem, and therefore they muſt he traced to another ipring, even to 
the divine wiidom and volition without any ſimi larity in the object. 

Aud indeed, unleſs this be allowed, the world of bodies in whi 
we dwell, and of which our bodies art a part, muſt be mere chi- 
merical aud tantaſtic univerſe; but it is highly improbable that God 
has made ſo vaſt a creation of ſpirits to dwel! in a world of phan- 
talms for fix thouſand years ſucceſſively; or rather that each ſiagle 
haman ſpirit mould contain in jitſeif ſuch a fantaſtic world with 
endleſs and unavoidable illuſions, miſtakes, and ſuppoſitions that 
ſuch a world exiſts without us. Aud however ſome ingenious men 
have creed ſuch a fantaſtic world in their philoſophemes, I can 
hardly think that any man ever believed it: & late author of the 
gui into the ' Nature of the Human Sout has refuted this opinion, 
enn 5 T . | | 
No in theſe laſt ideas, we may ſuppoſe: that the ftrokes or 
traces which. are formed on the s of ſenſe, and which are con- 
veyed thence to the brain, may in the ſhapes or motions thereof 
have fome re ſemblance to the external objects which are the occa - 
nons of tlem. So the very 5 of a triangle or ſquare, of a houſe 
or tree, of a flying bird or falling hail, are traced upon the retina or 
inward net-work of the eye, and perhaps cunveyed thence to the 
common tenfory in ſimilar or correſpondent figure. 
VIII. Yhough the traces and impreſſions which are made on the 
drain thould never fo much re ſemble the external objects that ſtrike 
and imprefs them there, that is, though a triangle drawn in a paper 
ſhould forni a triangle in the eye, and impreſs or convey the ſame 
ftixureto the common ſenſory, yet theſe imprethons cannot of them- 


| telves have an efficacious and immediate influence upon a: mind or. 


ſpirit, to excite or form ſimilar ideas init For ſinoe mind and body 
ace two diſtintt beings ſo entirely different in their whole nature, 
imce all contact between mind and body is impoſſihle, we cannot 
conceive bow any corporeal motions or figures impreſſed or traced 
ia the brain; ſhould have an efficacious power in and of themſelves 
to ꝑſve any hotices to the toul; or to raiſe perceptions or ideas in a 
De 4) bas 2001311 dat.” node 160! A966 b10 
n matt erefore cor 
the brain, whether la or diſſimilar to. the objeQs: or 3A 
. which occafion them; that can be in a mo proper ſenſe the ſelt- 


orporeal traves, motions or impreſſions in 
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{ficient and effective cauſes of thoſe ſpecial ideas or perceptions in 
the foul, which are occaſioned by hem. : * 
IX. Vet ſince it appears by univerſal experience, that-whenſoever 
theſe. particular motions or traces are impreſt by outward, objects 
on the {enſes, and by. them conveyed to the brain, ſuitable, and 
peculiar ideas are alſo raiſed or formed in the mind, we have eaſon 
to ſuppoſe that God the Creator ordained by an almighty volition, 
that this ſhould be the way whereby the mind ſhould: acquire or 
form thefe ideas: And it is God alſo who ordained, that when- 
ſever the ſoul wills to move the limbs. of the body, the body ſhould 


exert thoſe particular motions, _ „„ > + 
And indeed it is in this divine decree or law of creation, which 
runs through all ages, and exert its perpetual influence in all man- 
kind, that the union or rather unit ion of a particular ſoul and particular 
body conſiſts. When a human body is ſo far formed as to be fit to 
receive ſuch impreſſions on the brain, and fit to exert ſuch motions 
of the limbs, then it may be probably ſuppoled. the creating in- 
fluence of God exerts itſelf in cauſing a ſpirit to exiſt, and in this 

manner to be united to this human budy.; -- milan 
ich Then begins the communication between ſoul and body, Which 
continues during the life of this animal nature; Then the traces in 
the brain, that are formed by ſome peculiar diſpoſitions or irrita- 
tions of the fibres in the ſtomachꝰor throat, occaſion the firſt fort of 
gle ſenſation, viz. hunger or thirſt, pleaſure or pain: After that thoſe 
ith peculiar imprefſions in the brain, which are raiſed by the {ſecondary 
or ſenſible qualities of body, produce in a ſoul a ſecond ſort of per- 


1at | | 
en ceptions, which are alſo called ideas, ſuch as the perception of 
an particular colours, taſtes, and ſmells: And then allo theſe ſpecial 
he motions or traces on the brain, which are raiſed by the primary 


n, qualities of corporeal objeQs, ſuch as thape, motion, ſize, &e. 
| raile in the ſoul the third ſort of perceptions, or thoſe proper ideas 
which are fimilar to and correſpondent. with the outward objects 
which are the occaſions of thoſe impreſſions. Thus the mind gains 
tieſe three ſorts of perceptions ;-but all theſe are originally owing 
to the powerful appointment of God uniting a ſoul and body acccrd- 
Ing to theſe laws. AGTH 28 1 | 
hus perhaps in the moſt ſtrict and philoſophical manner of 
ſpeaking, neithes the external objects, nor the. impreſſions made 
by them on the brain, are ſufficient to be the real proper produein 
or efficient caufes of the ĩdeas in the mind, ſince body cannot affect 
ſpirit by any properties that we know in it. Nor is the mind itſelf a 
proper, immediate, ſole or ſovereign cauſe of her on ſenſations or 
corporeal ideas; for how ſhould the mind know what ſenſations or 
ideas to form or excite, when any particular ſtrokes are formed in 
he brain, ſince ſhe can perceive no real and natural jog or admoni- 
lion from any corporeal impreſſions, traces, or images ? Beſides, if 
the mind has any hint what ideas to form or excite, then it alread 
percetves thoſe objects, or it has thoſe perceptions, and it is uſele 
to form a ne one. ; | ME ” 
X. It follows then, that the original, true and proper cauſe of 
thoſe ideas is the prime almighty yolition of God as creator and - 
preſerver of all things; which in itſelf being fimple and eternal, 
| une all manner of ſimple and complex, modal and tubſtaatiat 
| eings, in their various determined ſeaſons, by thoſe” medium 
and according to that order and connexion of things which itle 
VOL. vr, | ; SG WM . 
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firſt eſtabliſhed in the creation: And the production of all things 
in this manner may be properly called, The order or law of nature, 

XI. Therefore we may juſtly be allowed to ufe the common 
methods of expreſſion in this caſe, viz. that the foul itſelt has theſe 

perceptions naturally, and that ſhe naturally forms theſe ideas of 
corporeal beings; and that the corporeal objects 1mpreſhng par. 
ticular traces and images on the brain, are the occafional and nalurd 
cauſes of theſe perceptions or ideas. 

Thus we muſt grant alſo, that the volition of the mind to more 
the arm or the tongue, may be called the natural cauſe of the 
motion of thoſe members, for it is according to à law of nature, which 
God the creator has appointed; though the influence which that 
volition has on that motion, be not ſo properly natural and ef 
ficacious, as to be ſufficient in and of itſelf; but the efficacy rather 
proceeds from the almighty volition of God thus uniting the foul to 
an animal body, according to theſe laws of his own appointment? 
Ot which fee more afterwards. 

XII. It is no difficult matter to allow this account of things to be 
true. Concerning the influence that mind has on body, or budy 
has on mind, and to aſcribe it all to the ſupreme and ethcaciuu 

appointment or will of God, when great philoſophers now-a-days 
ſuppoſe the mutual influence of bodies moving each other not to be 
ſo evidently the proper, native, and neceſſary effect of tho: 
material beings on each other, but rather of ſome divine appoint- 
ment, or certain laws of nature which God has made. Thus ve 

lay, that the bowl 4 in motion ſtriking the bowl B at reſt, natural) 
cauſes it to move, or produces motion in it; although perhaps the mo. 
tion of the bowl h more properly proceeds from the efficacious and 
original appointment of the Creator, who wills that one body {houid 
move when another ſtrikes againſt it. | 

Mr. Locke, in book II. of his Equy, chap. 23. F. 28. ſuppoles tle 
communication of motion from one body to another by impulje to be as hard 
to be accounted for as the communication of motion to a body by 
any thoughts or volitians of the mind: And it js ſtill more jullly 
ſuppoſed, that Sir Iſaac Newton's doctrine of the influences 
attraction or gravitation which the planets have upon each other i 
ſuch immenſe diſtances of empty ſpace, mult be reſolved into fuci 
a law of nature or efficacious divine appointment. 

And yet we {till uſe the common methods of ſpeech, and fay, 
that the bowl 4 ſtriking the bowl B, naturally makes it move; thi 
the ſun naturally cauſes the planets to move or tend towards it(e!, 
and thereby keeps them in their ſeveral orbits. And in the ſame 
manner we ſay, the foul forms ideas naturally by its underſtandint 
or perceptive power, and it moves the limbs of the body natural 
by its will: And unleſs we continue to uſe ſuch forms of ex preffivr, 
which are the conſtant language of God and men in ſcripture, aud 
in all natural and civil affairs, we ſhall almoſt deſtroy the very no- 
tion of cauſe and.effett among created beings, and by introducing le 
divine agency immediately into all particular effects, and forniing 


* Note, the words nature and nature! may be taken in two ſenſes ; Fi, they m7 
denote an original power in matter and mind, ſufficient mutually to influence ca 
other, ariſing from their very nature or eflence and conſtitutiou: Now ſuch a nat? 
or natural power is denied: And yet this power may be called natural, with regard 
to the conſtitution of man, as conſiſting of a foul and body united; becauſe God ha- 
appointed them by his almighty will to act in this manner mutua'ly on each other i 
their fate of union, and thus he has made it a /aw of their nature, 


* 
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aur exareſſione according to it, we ſhall exclude all dependency 
of created beings upon each other, and their ſeveral connexions 
which the God of nature and of order has ordained among them. 
The laws therefore, or appointments which God has made, 
whereby body moves body, or whereby a ſpirit moves a body, or 
whereby a body excites ideas in a ſpirit, may all be called natural, 
becauſe nature 1s that order which God the creator has appointed 
among the creatures he has made. 7 . K 
XIII. When theſe traces or impreſſions are once formed in the 
brain, to which ſuch particular ſenſations or corporeal ideas are 
attached by divine appointment, it muſt be obſerved that when- 
ever theſe traces or impreſſions are repeated or awakened in the 
brain again, though there be no ſuch outward object preſent, nor 
any ſuch outward cauſe to excite them, yet the ſoul hath the fame 
| ideas or ſenſations raiſed, repeated or awakened in it; becauſe 


E theſe ideas or ſenſations are immediately attached to thoſe parti- 


cular motions in the brain, and not to the outward objects, or to the 
firſt cauſe of them. 4 
Hence proceed the powers of imagination, and memory, and dream 

ing, &c. and for this reaſon we may feel hunger and thirſt, pleaſure. . 
and pain, even in dreams, though there be no external cauſes to 
excite them; and when we are awake we may raiſe ideas of ten 
thouſand ſhapes and colours of ſenſible and bodily objects which 
are abſent, when they have once formed their peculiar and proper 


traces on the brain before. | 


When the ſame ideas or perceptions which we had before are 
again excited in the ſoul, without the preſence of the ſame object or 
the ſame occafion, this is called memory, ſuppoſing that we have a 
conſciouſneſs that we had this perception or this idea before; eſpe- 


| cially when the ſame ideas have the ſame qualities, and are joined. 


or ſituated in the ſame manner as before: but if the ideas are varied, 
enlarged, diminithed, multiplied, or joined and mingled in forms 


and qualities difterent from what we had in our firft perceptions of 
| them, this is called imagination, or the power of fancy. 


XIV. Though our intellectual ideas, ſuch as the idea of thought, ! 


| knowledge, will, reaſon, fpirit, &c. are not originally formed in us by 


impreſſions or traces made on the brain, but by a conſciouſneſs of 
and reflection upon the powers and operations of our own ſouls, as 


was faid before, yet while we are in this ſtate of union with the 
body, it is highly probable that theſe very ideas are quickly attached 


to ſome words or ſounds which make their impreſſions on the brain; 


and therefore when theſe impreſſions in the brain are again repeated, 


or theſe traces awakened by theſe words or ſounds, the ſoul has theſe 


intellectual ideas which are attached to them, repeated or raiſed 


atreth, and they become actually preſent to the mind: and thus we 
are aſſiſted in the memory or recollection even of intellectual things 


by animal nature in this preſent ſtate : for though our intellectual 


ideas themſelves cannot be traced, nor drawn, nor painted on the 
brain, and conſequently can have no ſimilar impreſſions made there, 


yet they may be cloſely connected or attached by cuſtom to certain. 


corporeal motions, figures, ſtrokes or traces which may be excited: 
or delineated there; which traces or motions were firſt raiſed by 
the readin or hearing words written or ſpoken, which were deſigned 
to henify thoſe incorporeal ideas or objects. ＋ 175 Po 

XV. When the ſoul ſets itſelf by an act of its will to recolle& 
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afy former ideas, corporeal or intellectual, it is yery probable th 
it employs feme finer or more tpirituous parts of animal nature tg 
open all the kindred traces that he in that part of the brain, till at 
laſt it lights upon that particular trace which is connected with the 
defired idea, and immediately the foul perceives and acknowledge, ff 
it. It is in this manner that we hunt after a name that we have al. 
moſt forgotten; as tor inſtance, ſuppoſe the name be Tompkins, 
we think of all the names that end in king, vis. Wilkins, Watkins 
Jenkins, Hopkins, &c: tiſl at laſt we light upon the name Tompkins 
which we-ſought; or ſuppoſe we ſeek after the name or idea of : 
Ve rummage over the traces of houſe, building, palace, church 
till we light on the idea and word temple. X 355 

Thus we have ſeen the way and manner whereby the ſoul of 
man comès to acquire its ideas at firſt, both of corporeal and intel. 
lectual objects, and that is, by enſation and refledtion ; we have alli 
made a probable gueſs how theſe ideas are treaſured up and recol. 

lected while the mind is united to the body. mn” 

XVI. But beſides theſe two forts of ideas, there is a third ſor 

which are properly called abftratted ideas; ſuch as are not the ex. 
preſs repreſentations of any corporeal or ſpiritual beings juſt as they 
exiſt, but are as it were a part of our ideas of ſome ſpiritual or cor. Wi 
poreal'things ahſtracted from the other parts; or at leatt they ar 
ideas drawn from their real or ſuppoſed properties abſtracted from 
the beings themſelves, or from ſome modes or affections of theſe 
corporeal or ſpiritual beings, or ſometimes from the mere relation 

that ſeveral beings'bear to one another, Ot theſe abfra#tons there 

. are ſeveral ſorts and degrees, and conſequently there are idea 
which are more or leis abſtracted. Cant ro! 

"The firft ſort of theſe ideas, which are leaſt abſtracted, are ideas g 
enmmon and general kinds If being drawn from particulars or individuals 
ſuch as a men, a bird, a flower; a pigeon, a jpirit, &c. Now theſe ab. 
ſtrat ideas are formed in this manner. I ſee ſeveral pigeons, I ob. 
ſerve they are birds of ſuch x ſhape, and ſize, and motion; ones 
of a dark brown-colour, a fecond is white, and a third is ſpeckled: 
but T omit'or leave out theſe particular colours, and all other pecu- 
liarities in which they differ, and abſtracting from them the thing 

in which they agree, I keep thoſe only in mind, viz. a bird of fuchi 
„He, and motion, and I call this a pigeon : now this is a genen 
name for all the birds of that kind, and this we call an abfirattedide. 
we form the general idea of a ſpirit, by conſidering the foul d 
Peter, Thomas, George, &c. and leaving out their different peris 
nal properties and individual circumſtances, we retain only thok 
ideas wherein they all agree, and call that a youu Wi #525" 

Note, This firft fort of abſtract ideas may {til} be called corpores 
or intellectual ideas, according to the nature of the objects whenc 
we derive them, though _ are not completely like thoſe objets 
becaufe they repreſent but that part of them only wherein they ag 
with others of the fame kind. Now theſe abſtracted ideas evident) 
ariſe from a power that is in the mind itſelf to abſtra@ or divide ont 
part of an idea from the other, or to ſeparate mingledideas and cot 
cerve them apart. 9 * 5 60 

Anothet ſort of abſtracted ideas, and which indeed are niore pt 
perly called by that name, are general relations which ariſe from co 
paring one thing with another, and from obferving the relations tis 
one thing bears to another: and then the mind abſtracts thoſe * 
lations from the things which are related, and treaſures up tho# 
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ideas of cauſality. Theſe are pure abſrad ideas. 5 
Some abſolute modes, properties or aſßections borrowed from individual 


writings. 


claſs of their own, i. e. pure abſtra@ ideas. N FED | a 
| 25 ourſelves ſtrictly and entirely to thoſe 
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ESSAY: IV. 
Of innale Ideas. 


SECT. I.—The common Opinion well refuted by Mr. Locke. 


Tut common opinion of innate notions and innate ideas, againſt 

which Mr. Locke fo earneſtly contends, I take to be this, uz. that 
there are ſome certain ideas of things, and ſome certain propoſi- 
tions both of ſpeculation and practice, or of truth and duty, which 
are ei ty wrought into the very nature of man, and are born with 
all mankind : which ideas and propoſitions are ſuppoſed to be the 
friſt principles of our knowledge, and original rules of all our judg- 
ments and reaſonings about natural or moral ſubjeQs ; that they 
ſtand in the foul as axioms or maxims, and are the propoſitional 
principles of our religion and virtue, of our duty both to God and 
man, though they lie hid, and we are not actually conſcious of them 
till ſome ſpecia! occaſion calls them forth to ſight, 

The propoſitions are reckoned ſuch as theſe, | | 
1. Ot the natural kind, riz. What has no being has no real pro- 
perties: whatſoever acts, is, or exiſts: one thing cannot be the 
cauſe of itſelf: It is impoſſible for a thing to be and not to be, in the 
lame ſenſe and at the ſame time: the whole is greater than each 
part,.&c.” 2. Of the moral kind, viz, © Parents muſt be honoured: 
falſehood muſt not be practiſed to our neighbour : injury muſt not 
de done: contracts ihould be fulfilled, &c.“ 3. Of the religious 
kind, iz. There is a God: God is to be worſhipped : God will 
approve virtue; he will punith vice, &c.“ 

Theſe have been ſuppoſed to be actual innzte propofitions : and 
all the ideas of which theſe are compoſed mult certainly then be 
innate ideas, if they are actually exiſtent in the mind as ſoon as it 
begins to be; however, neither the propoſitions nor ideas may ac- 
tually appear there to ourſelves, till ſome occaſion call them forth. 
Now thbole writers who hold innate ideas in this ſenſe, ſeem to lie 
under a great miſtake. | 
Mx. Locke has ingeniouſly and ſufficiently refuted this ſort of doc- 

tri ne of innate ideas, and innate propoſitions, in his diſcourſe on that ſub- 
ject: wherein he diſcovers that there is no neceſſity from reaſon, or 
from religion, to admit them; becauſe God having given the mind 
of man a capacity of forming ideas of natural and moral things, and 
of comparing and joining or disjoining them by judgment, has ſuth- 
cient ly, furniſhed men with neceſlaries for knowledge: and God 
having given us a power of reaſoning, we are able fr 
common and obvious things to infer both bis own being and our 
duty conſidered merely as creatures; and there is no ſuch neceſ- 
ſity of his actual implanting in the mind all thoſe ideas and long 
trains of propoſitions, whether natural or moral, which ſome men 
have ſuppoſed to be innate. Thus far I think we may ſafely agree, 
with Mr. Locke, who reaſons exceeding well on this ſubje&, and 
molt of his arguments, I think, are juſt and convincing. % 

And yet I believe ſtill that many /imple ideas are innate in ſome 
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ſenſe, though not actually formed in the mind at the birth; and 
rhaps alſo ſome general principles both of truth and duty may be 


Called in ſome ſenſe innate, though not in the explicit form of pro- 


poſitions. Let us conſider things in the following manner. 


| Skor. I.—1n what Senſe many [deas are innate. 


FIRST, The fimple ideas of light and colours, ſounds, taſtes and 
ſmells, vis. red, blue, ſweet, bitter, loud, ſhrill, cold, hot, &c. 
even all the ſenſible qualities (which are called the ſecondary qualities 
of bodies) with all the infinite variety of their mixtures, though 
they are not immediately, actually and explicitly impreſſed at once 
on the mind at its firſt union to the body; yet they may be called 
in ſome ſenſe innate, for they ſeem to be given to the mind by-a 
divine energy or law of union between foul and body, appointed 1a 
the firſt creation of man: and this law operates or begins its efficacy 


in all particular inſtances, as ſoon as thoſe ſenſible objects occur 


which give occaſion to theſe ſenſible qualities and ideas to be firſt 
perceived by the mind. "OE 14 oe | 

Ihe reaſon why | think ſo is this. The millions of impreſſions 
that are made upon the ſenſes by outward objects, do neceſſarily 
excite nothing but an equal variety of impreſſions or motions of 
certain fibres in the brain, and form — certain courſes or 
traces of ſame tine fluid, called the animal ſpirits, there. But among 
this infinite variety of fibrous motions in the brain, or lines and 
ſtrokes which are drawn there, or traces of the animal ſpirits: none 
of them do neceſlarily and in their own nature raiſe in the ſoul the 
ſenſations of theſe jecondary qualities as they are called, vis. colours, 
taſtes, ſinells, feeling, ſound, &c. fuch as green, blue, red, ſweet, 
ſour, ſtinking, cold, warm, thrill, loud, &c. Senſation is a very 
different thing from motion: It is only God the author of our nature 
who really forms or creates theſe ſenſations and all theſe ideas of 
ſenſible qualities in a foul united to a body, and he has appointed 
theſe ideas to ariſe when ſuch particular impreſſions ſhall be made 
on the brain by ſenſible objets. And yet man may be ſaid to 
form them, becauſe what hand ſoever God has in it, it is by one 
uniform law of creation or original appointment, which has a laſting 
efficacy through all generations of men: And on this account theſe 
ideas may be bo far called innate; ſince it is not all the impreffions 
of objects on the organs of ſenſe, nor the conveyance of theſe im- 
preſhons to the brain, could raiſe or form theſe ideas in the ſoul, 
but only the divine appointment of ſuch effects, according to laws 
of union which he has eſtabliſhed between the ſouls and bodies of 
all mankind. | | 1 8 

[ will, not add anv thing here concerning our ideas of thoſe 
qualities of bodies which are called primary, ſuch as the figure or 
{hape, ſize, motion and reſt, and ſituation of the parts of matter: 
becauſe the ſtrokes which are formed on the hrain by theſe objects 
or theſe. properties of matter may perhaps reſemble the objects 
themſelves ; tor ſuch kind of lines, and figures, motions, &c, may 
be formed on the braia it{elf: And perhaps ſome; perſons niay 
Imagine that the ideas of theſe corporeal primary qualities in the 
mind are raiſed naturally and entirely from the mere outward im- 
preſſions on the ſenſes, becauſe theſe impreſſions are like their 
objects; though I think there muſt be an almighty volition of the 
Creator to give the ſoul even theſe ideas alſo : for the ſoul has not 
proper eyes to ſee theſe figures and motions on the brain, though 
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they may never ſo much reſemble theſe primar tres, i. e. thoſ 
*. — figures which are found ** —— without — 
And a ſoul being immaterial, can receive of itſelf no natural im. 
preſſions trom matter or body. | 1 | 

But when we turn our thoughts to the fecondary ſenſible qualities of 
body, we are ſure that all poſſible figures, ſtamps, motions, altera. 
tions, traces, which are made by theſe ſenſible objects on the brain, 
are but primary qualities ſtill; they are nothing but ſhapes, motions, 
&c. and they do not at all reſemble theſe ideas, ſenſations, thoughts 
or perceptions of ente or ſecondary qualities that are occaſioned by 
fach corporeal motions. - What poſſible reſemblance is there 
between the motions of a fibre of the brain raiſed by the graſs or the 
E, and the idea of green or blue? between the figures or traces im- 
preſt on the brain by ſugar Or wormwood touching the tongue, and 
the ideas of feet and bitter, which are occaſioned by that touch? 
Yet God our Creator hath by an original almighty volition ordained, 
that whenioever fuch motions or traces are made in the brain, 
the ſoul by the occaſion thereof ſhall have ſuch a perception 
of feet or bitter, or form ſuch an idea as green or blue: And this 
almighty will of God, whereby the foul comes to have ſuch percep- 
tions or to form ſuch ideas, is an uniform law of creation, as I 
before expreſſed it; it is one laſting appointment, and may be 
called the implanting or infamping theſe ideas upon the mind; ſince 
no manner of corporeal motions can have any neceffary and effec- 
tual influence of themſelves to excite theſe perceptions in the mind, 
becauſe. it is a being incourporeal, intangible and immoveable. And 
indeed this ſort of znnate ideas, and in this fenſe, Mr. Locke himſelf 
ſeems to own, book II. chap. 8. F. 13. | 


SecT. IIl.—1n what Senje ſome Truths may be Sante, 


SECONDLY, as theſe ideas may in this ſenſe be called innate, ſo 
ſome principles of knowledge, (though not explicit propofitions) may 
be in a ſenſe innate alſo. It is fully granted that ſuch axioms as 
theſe, © Whatſoever afteth hath a being, the whole is greater than 
apart, nothing can be the cauſe of itſelf, &c. are not actually in- 
ſcribed on the mind of man in its firſt formation; yet the very 
nature, make and frame of a rational mind is ſuch that it can- 
not but judge according to fuch axioms as theſe: and what- 
ſoever particular judgments or propoſitions it forms ( though 
it does not deduce them from ſuch explicit general axioms 
written within itieif, yet) it always judges and reaſons according to 
theſe axioms, and cannot judge contrary to them: They are ſo 
interwoven;with the very conſtitution and nature of a reaſoning 
being, that they are the conſtant principles of all its aſſent or diſſent 
in particular enquiries: And in this — perhaps they may be 
called innate. They are, (as Mr. Glanvil calls them in his Vanity 
of De Ro 8*, p. $1.) „The very eſſentials of rationality ; 
and if any aſk how the foul came by them, I return, as quantity did 
by length,” breadth and depth. | ; 

To determine how great is the number of theſe propofitions is 
impoſhble, for they are not in the foul as propoſitions ; but it is an 
undouhted truth,” that a mind awaking out o nothing into being, 
and preſented with particular obje&s, would not fail at once to 
Judge concerning them, according to and by the force of- ſome ſuch 

innate 1 as theſe, or juſt as a man would judge who had 
learnt theſe explicit propoſitions, which indeed are Io nearly allied 
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to its own nature, that they may be called almoſt a part of itſelf; 
they are in ſome ſenſe the very nature of the min conſidered as 
judging or as rea ſoning, nor is it poffible for a reaſoning faculty to 
exiſt without them. | OO | 
Therefore I take the mind or ſoul of man not to be ſo perfectiy 
indifferent to receive all impreſſions, as a rau tabula, or white paper: 
and it is fo framed by its maker as not to be equally diſpoſed to all 
ſorts of perceptions, nor to embrace all propoſitions, with an jndif- 
ferency to judge them true or falſe; but that antecedently to all the 
effects of cuſtom, experience, cducation, or any other contingent 
cauſes, as the mind is neceffarily ordained and limited by its Crea- 
tor to have ſuch and ſuch appointed ſenſations or ideas raifed in it 
by certain external motions of the matter or body to which it is 
united, and that while the organs are good and found it cannot 
have others, fo it is alſo inclined and loſt determined by ſuch 
rinciples as are wrought into it by the Creator, to believe ſome 
ropotitions true, others falſe ; and perhaps alſo ſome actions good, 
others evil. Therefore I might add, FLOOR 
SecT. IV. -In what Senſe ſome rules of Duty may be innate. 
THIRDLY, there may be ſome practical principles alſo innate in 
the foregoing fenſe, though not in the form of propoſitions : I mean 
thus; that in the moulding of our fouls God has given us faculties 
to diſcern the juſtneſs or fitneſs of ſuch and ſuch actions; and to- 
gether with this diſcernment he has alſo inwrought into our fouls . 
{me concomitant movements to judge aright, at lea ft concerning 
the more general and obvious inſtances of virtue and vice, religion and 
morality : Such as, “contracts are to be kept; truth and veracnt 
ſhould be praiſed ; murder ought not to be committed; God mult 
be honoured, or he that made us-has a right to govern us,“ &c. 
though theſe are acknowledged to be much fainter and feebler than 
ſpeculative principles, becauſe they have been more corrupted by 
men, as more frequently contradicting their ſenſual inclinations and 
vicious paſſions ; whereas in matters of ſpeculation, there is no 
ſuch oppoſition in our natures, in their preſent degenerate ſtate. 
Yet it muſt be confeſsed, that at the very firſt propofal, when 
the terms are underſtood, a rational being cannot but affent to this 
propoſition, *©* He that made me ſhould govern me; it is right and 
fit that contracts ſhould be kept. He cannot but fee the fitneſs of 
theſe moral proꝑoſitions, as he cannot but ſee the juſtiſeſs or truth 
of this natural one, that all the parts taken together are equal to 
the whole.“ It ſeems to me to be the very nature of his reaſon ſo to 
judge: His foul is not therefore equally indifferent to theſe propo- 
ſitions, and to the reverſe, or contraries of them. T_ 


SECT, V.—Of the Foundations of moral Virtue, and of a moral Senſe 
SO or Infintd; -- 5 7 tc br | 

THERE has a controverſy riſen long ſince theſe papers were 

written, between two confiderable authors,“ Whether the ſoul of 
man judges of moral good and evil, by an inward principle or in- 
{tin&, which is called the moral ſenſe, antecedent to all reaſonings; 
or whether it is by its furvey of the moral propoſitions offered to 
the underſtanding, and ſeeing the rational fitneſs and unfitneſs of. ' 
things, that it judges of them by reaſoning.” Methinks' we need 
not be much at a loſs to anſwer this queſtion. It is plain to me, 
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whenfoever ſuch moral propoſitions are offered to the mind, it 
judges, or ought to judge of them by ſurveying the fitneſs and un- 


fitneſs of things, the right and the wrong, by the light of reaſon: 


But then if you come to atk, ** Why does reaſon judge that this is 
fit and right, the other is wrong or unfit, (vz.) that. contracts are to 
be kept rather than broken ?“ &c. I ſay, it is the very nature of 
an intelligent being to perceive this fitneſs, and it is the nature of 
a reaſoning mind to | Judge fo, and it cannot judge otherwiſe when 
free from all evil biaſſes: Juſt as when the eye ſees a round globe 
put up into a neat, round, hollow caſe, it ſees the fitneſs of theſe 


two things to each other; and the ſoul judges, and cannot but judge, 
that there is a mutual fitneſs between the globe and the round caſe, 


and that there is a mutual untitneſs between ſuch a globe and a 


uare eaſe. 
I a!lowtherefore, that there is ſuch a fort of natural ſenſe in the 
mi nd fif it may be called ſo) which beholds theſe congruities and 


fitneſſes of natural things, and their relation to each other, and 


which inclines and determines it to judge thus concerning natural 
propoſitions or axioms of truth; ſo that in more open and obvi- 
ous inſtances, the weakeſt mind can ſcarce judge otherwiſe. The 
underſtanding is like the eye of the ſoul, it ſees the fitneſs of the 
ſuhject, and predicate to each other, and in ſuch propofitions it can- 
not but ſee it; and thus it judges that they muſt he joined toge- 
ther. It is ſo much the very nature and make of the ſoul, to ſee 
and judge of things in this manner, that I take it to be a part of 
reaſon itſelf,- which, as it were, implicitly contains in it theſe natu- 
ral axioms of truth or principles of judgment inwrought by the 
Creator of ſouls ;. not in the explicit form of propoſitions, but as 
principles and ſprings of judgment and reaſoning. | 
] allow alſo in the ſame manner, that there is ſuch a thing which 
may be called a moral ſenſe in the mind, which inclines the man to- 
judge right, and eſpecially in the more general, plain and obvious 
_ queries about virtue and vice: But this moral ſenſes ſtill the ſame 
thing, is the very nature and make of the mind; it is intelligence 
erreaſon itſelf, conſidered as capable of diſcerning,. diſcourfing or 
judging about moral fubjects. And it contains in it theſe plain and 
general principles of morality, not explicitly as propoſitions, but 
only as native principles, by which it judges, and eannot but judge 
virtue to be fit, and vice unfit, for intelligent and ſocial creatures 
which God has made. | 
As tor the word moral ſenſe, if it be taken to mean any thin 
more, that is, a ſort of pathetic inflin, or diſpoſition toward goodneſs, I 
think even this may be allowed ſo far, that in human nature there 
are ſome few inſtances of it in moſt perſons, which appear chiefly in 
the workings of benevolence, and compaſſion in us towards ſenfi- 
ble creatures, with ſome inwardaverfions to cruelty, and perhaps 
alſo ſome ſort of natural reverence toward the almighty power, 
whom we call God, when we come to know him. Theſe things 
are ſome ruinous remains of that goodneſs, virtue, or piety which 
was natural to innocent man, and are partly wrought, perhaps, into 
is animal- nature, as well as in his ſoul : Theſe inſtincts are cer- 
tain relics of a ſpur to duty, and a bridle to reſtrain from vice, and 
many times become an auxiliary or ready help to the practice of 
virtue: But it is ſtill reaſon exerciſing itſelf, and Judging of the 
fitneſs and unfitneſs of things, by and according to theſe native and 
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eflential 3 of reaſoning which I have ſpoken of, that is the 


only rule or teſt of what is vice, and what is virtue, ſo far as the light of 


nature can certainly diſcover it; for if it ſhould be left to mere inſtinct 
to be a general teſt or rule to judge of vice and virtue, without 
the ſuperintendency of reaſon, or the final determination of the 


fitneſs and unfitneſs of things thereby, the concerns of morality” 


and religion would be left at a very great uncertainty. This has 
been well argued and determined by an excellent writer on the 
foundations of moral goodneſs, in a {mall pamphlet, 1728. 

Now I don't think any of Mr. Locke's arguments againſt innate 
ideas, or propoſitions, have force enough in them to diſprove the ac- 
count I have here given of the mind's judging of natural and moral 
truths, by ſuch ſort of native principles. Nor do-I jmagine Mr. 
Locke himſelf would oppoſe this account : For he owns that there 
are ſuch things as innate principles, fee chap. 3, & 3. He calls the de- 
fire of /happineſs, and the averſion to miſery, that is in all men, innu/e 
radical principles, and ſeems to prove them ſuch, becauſe they 
continue conſtantly to operate and influence all our actions; and 
adds, That if we had any-innate truths in the mind, we ſhould 
always feel them 8 our knowledge.“ | 3 

And I beg leave to add by way of reply, And ſo we do always 
fec| theſe principles which I have ſpoken of influencing our judg- 
ment whenſoever we judge; therefore, according to his own ar- 
guinent, they are in ſome ſort innate or wrought in us by nature, 
though, (as I have often ſaid) not in the form of propoſitions. 
"Theſe are the ſprings of 3 ment on natural and moral ſub- 
jects: And if any ſhould aſk why 1 judge ſo or ſo, even in ſelf- 
evident ſpeculative principles, or why I decide a caſe thus or thus 
in moral enquiries, which are equally evident ; I anſwer, becauſe 
it is the make of my mind, it is its very conſtitution, and it cannot 
Judge. otherwiſe : And in particular propoſitions, whether ſpecula- 
tive or practical, the mind is influenced to aſſent or diſſent by theſe 
innate principles, though without expreſs reflection on them. Now 
theſe principles influence the mind in the ſame manner, though 
not as ſtrongly in all things, as the deſire of happineſs or arerſion to 
miſery, which. are allowed to be #nnate practical principles. After all, 
it muſt be confeſſed with lamentation, to the ſhame and reproach 
of human nature, that though theſe moral principles of judgment 
in the mind of man, if they were well improved, would lead us in 
the moſt common caſes to diſcern and judge what is aur duty, and 
what is iin; yet the prejudices of evil education, cuſtoms of ini- 
quity, worldly intereſt, our ſenſual appetites, and many other evil 
influences have ſo perverted and abuſed this principle of reaſon in 
the mind of man, that now-a-days the mind often goes aſtray from 
the truth; and inſtead of directing us to virtue, hath ſometimes 
been led into groſs abomigations. The eye of the underſtanding 
18 ſtrangely blinded, and the Judgment {trangely perverted by the 
ſe Juogmenty of things by the cor- 


Tall of man: we are led to fa | 
Tuptions of our minds, hy the unhappy influence that preſent ſen- 


ſible things have over our whole nature, and the empire which 
appetite and evil paſſions have gotten over our ſuperior faculties. 
Bleſſed be God for ſcripture and the goſpel, wherein there is a 
plain revelation made of our duty to God and man; wherein the 
method of divine grace and ſalvation is ſet before us, and whereby 
even in this world, we are ſenſibly relieyed from the darkneſs and 
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error, the miſtakes and miſeries, which are the effects of our tall 
and ſhall be raiſed to perfect deliverance, to light, truth, and happi— 
nefs in the other world, if we fincerely comply with the propolais 
of grace and peace. 
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EAA TNT V. 
An Enquiry whether the Soul <hinks always. 


n 


8 SECT. I—Confiderations toward the Proof of it. | 


12 
V HEN this great author, Mr. Locke, bad proved that we ar 
not born with actual ideas and propofitions in our mind, he comes, 
Bont It. Chap. I. to enquire whence we obtain our ideas: And be 
wiſely and evidently derives them originally from theſe two fruit. 
fui and general ſprings, (v:z.) ſenſation and refleftion, External objed 
furnith the mind with the ideas of ſenſible things by fenfation , and 
the mind or foul itſelf, by reflection on 110, furnithes the unde. 
ſtanding with ideas of its own powers and operations: But Rill lt 
the power which the foul has of 4iracting one idea from aituthet 
he allowed to be the fountain of our abſtiact and gene: al ideas, i.. 
the immediate cauſe of them. | | 
Then he proceeds to enquire whether the foul thinks always, and he 
w'll by no means allow the foul to be always thinking. I have no 
mind to enter into a full debate of this matter, yet in a few words 
I would take leave to mention a reaſon or two, why I am rather in- 
clined to helicve the foul always thinks. | 
But fr#, | ſuppoſe it to be granted by the perfons whom 1 diſpute 
with, that hody cannot thank, or that the ſoul is not nialter; For as tit 
very nature of matter or bedy is lit ertenſion, fo I can have v 
poſhble conception, what extenſion or ſolidity can do foward 
thinking. judging, reafoning, withing, willing, &c. The ideas 25 
to entirely different. that they feem to be things as utterly diſtin? 
2s any two things we can name or mention; not heaven and ex 
are o different from each other, as thought and matter. I can 
more conceive what affinity there is between jolid eatenſion and ih. 
tg. than 1 can conceive any affinity between green and the ſou f 
a rein, or red and the tte of a cucumber. The ideas of a hi 
colour, acblte ſinell. or a purple” fund, are as Clear ideas in my cul 
coption, and as intelligi le things, as H inbing body, conſtious mul iti, 
qudging ett ſion, or reaſoning quantity: But this point, (viz.) thai ma 
ter cannot think, has been proved fo largely by many learned uf 
ters, particularly by Dr. Clarke, Dr. Bently, Mr, Grove, and Mt. 
D: tim. that I fay no more on this head. ; 
Now to propoſe my argument for the ſoul's perpetual thinkin 
Since the fort is not matter or ſolid extenſion, if the foul ceaſes i 
think, what is it of the foul that then remains exifting ? I confeſs} 
have no idea of any thing that remains. It is not ſolid exfenſim 


for that is body ot matter, and that is alreaUy excluded by cone 


fion. 1. is not empty or unſolid extenſion, for that is pure ſpoch 
w uich in my eſteemis mere notlung, or at beſt an abſtract idea ol 
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mind. If you ſuppoſe a ſoul to be in the leaſt degree more denſe or 
more ſolid than empty ace, that is the very idea which I have of 


budy or matter, let it be never ſo tenuious or ſubtle : ſo that as far as 


my ideas reach, a foul ceaſes to be, if it ceaſes to think. | 
Or if you ſhould reply, that there is a power of thinking « re- 
maining; I aſk, is this power of thinking the ſubſtance of the 
ſou! or not? If it be not the ſubſtance, of the foul, then there 


is another ſubſtance, in which this | ay of thinking inheres. And 


what 1s that beſides mere h,, Or if this power of thinking be the 


very {ubitance of the ſoul, that is the opinion I am ſupporting; only 


1 ſuppole, that it never ceaſes from actual exerciſe: for if ſuch a 


power of thinking be the ſubſtance of the ſoul, and yet it fall aſleep, 
or be unconſcious, I have no idea of what remains: nor can I gueſs 
how it can awake itſelf again into actual thought. | | 
grant the ſoul is a power of thinking, but I cannot allow that it is 
a power of not thinking, or that it has any ſuch power belonging to it. 
Let any man uſe his utmoſt art and labour, to ceaſe thinking, he 
cannot do it. He may indeed put the animal body into ſuch a tem- 
per, i. e. /{cep, as to be unfit to aſſiſt the foul in ſuch ads of memory 
as are ſuited to its incarnate ſtate, and then the ſoul cannot remem- 
ber its thoughts or ideas: but this is not ceaſing to think. Beſides, 
if a foul be extended, be it never ſo thin and bile an extenſion, it 
has limits, or it bas not : if it has no limits, every ſoul is infinitely 
extended, or really infinite: if the ſoul has limits, then it has a 
figure er thape ; for thape is nothing elte but the mere limits of ex- 
tenſion: and if it has a ſhape, is not this ſhape minuable, or may 
it not be maimed by loſing a part? | 3 
would fain know wherein does this bulk or ſubſtance of the ſoul 
thus fimited or figured, differ from ſo much mere ſpace, if it ceafe 
to think, and be not more ſolid or denſe than ſpace is? And again, 
what influence can this extended empty figure or ſhape have upon 
our thinking, any more than ſolid matter has? If ſolid extenſion or 
matter cannot think, as ſeveral modern philoſophers have under- 
taken to prove, how can unſolid extenſion be capable of thinking ? 
If any extentivn could think, I do not fee how ſolidity could hinder 
its thinking. Perhaps the ſtrongeſt arguments. againſt the power 
of matter to think, ariſe- from the extenſion of matter, zz. that it 
hatl parts exterior to one another; now this belongs to all exten- 
ſion, whether ſolid or unſolid: and therefore I cannot but wonder a 
little at thoſe gentlemen who pretend to prove ſtrongly that matter 
cannot think, and yet allow a ſou] to he extended, 2. e. allow unſo- 
lid exten ſion to have a thinking power. Such ſort of thoughts as 


. theſe, with ſome others, have incliged me rather to ſoppoſe the 


nature and eflence of the foul to conſiſt in thinking. | 

| ownthis fort of doctrine concerning the ſoul is not only out of the 
way of vuigar opinion, but it is now alſo in a great meaſure bamthed 
from the ſchools and ſentiments of leu ned men, fince the Carteſian 


pirilofophy loft its ground in the world. Now though I never was, 


nor could perſuade myſelf to be a diſciple of Des Cartes in his doc- 
trine of the nature of matter, or racuum, or of plenum, &c. and I have 
many years ago given up his opinions as to the chief phænomena 
of the corporeal world, yet I have never ſeen ſufficient ground to 
abandon all his ſcheme of ſentiments of the nature I mind or jpirit, 


becauſe I could not find a better in the room ot it, that ſhould be 


more free fromm gbjections and difficulties. we 8 
Ihe large and powerful influence that the name and authority of 
Mr. Locke has in the world, has carried away muliitudes into the 


— 
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Tuppoſition that ertenfon or expanſion, as well as duration, are the 
properties of all beings whatſoever ; and that therefore ſpirits as well 
us bodies are expanded or extended, which are but two words for the 
fame idea; though it muſt be owned Mr. Locke himſelf is fo cau- 
tous, that ] think he doth not any where poſitively aſſert it, not 
even in book II. chap. 15. dt. 11. where he thinks it is“ near as 
Hard to Conceive auy real being without expanſion as without dy. 
ration. | | 55 


Sect. Il.—O/ Dreams, why not remembered. 


BUT my defign in this place being chiefly to take notice of the 
ſentiments of this great philoſopher, I ſhal 2 to anſwer the 
chief objections which he raiſes againſt thoſe who ſuppoſe that the 
foul alzrays thinks. His grand argument is that“ the foul ſleeps as 
well as the body, and has no thought when it has no.dream:” Now 
there are ſome perſons (ſays he) who never dream, and others that 
fleep ſometimes for ſeveral hours without dreaming ; therefore it is 
plain to him, that all this while the ſoul has been or exiſted without 
thinking. Mr. Locke's chiet objection againſt the ſouls thinking 
in fleep, may be anſwered by an explication of what we mean by 
dreams, of which dreams the body by the animal ſpirits (whatever 
they be) is the occafion, and of which the ſoul is conſcious. 


Note, by animal ſpirits | mean thoſe ſubtle corpuſcles, whatſoever 


they are, whereby ſuch traces or imprefhons are formed or revived 
on the brain which correſpond to our ſenſations or ideas, and which 
are ufually the occafion of them. , | 

Firſt then, there are ſome impreſſions made upon the brain by 
the animal ſpirits, which are ſo foft and gentle, that there are no 
traces, no footitep of any ſuch motions left upon the brain: yet the 
foul might be juſt flightly conſcious of them at that moment, and 
form correſpondent ideas, though both the traces and the ideas va- 
Niſh almoſt as faſt as they are formed. Theſe might be called 
treams ; but they being all forgotten, as though they had not been, 
this is not uſually called dreaming. 


Secondly, There are ſome impreſſions which do, more ftrongly - 


than the former, affect the brain, and occafion ideas in the ſoul, and 
yet do not with an over-vigorous tide of impreſſions delude and 
confound one another; this is uſually called dreammng/teep, and theſe 
dreams we remember and can relate; becauſe the ſoul was ſtrongly 
and diftinly conſcious of them through their ſtrong diſtin traces 


on the brain which were then made, and in a great meaſure re- 


main. 

Thirdly, There are ſome impreſſions, which by a too impetuous 
Aux, and too violent a throng of animal ſpirits. crowding, through the 
pores and paſſages, of the brain altogether, mingle, confound, and 
deftroy the perpetual traces which ae made; hereby the thoughts 
or ideas are all confounded and mutually deftroy one another, ſo 
that we are rendered incapable of tecollecting them. 

The Arn uf thele is like a ſoft touch of a ſeal upon melted wax 
which ſcarce makes any image, or at leaſt ſuch as is loſt again as 
Toon as made, by the mere ſoftneſs of the wax itſelf not retaining 
the impreſſion. The cond of theſe is like deep and diſtinct im- 

eſfions of the ſeal upon wax, yet not ſo immoderate either in vio- 
ence or number as to confound and deftroy one another ; there- 
Fore they remain and we remember them. The tkird is like a mul- 


titude of violent impreſſions on the wax, which perpetually mingle 
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and confound one another, and leave no perfect image of any 
thing. 


Thus the faint impreſſions of the firſt kind have much the ſame 
effect as the exceſhve numbers and violence of the third kind, 
Ze. they leave no diſtin& traces or memorialss. 

The ir is our common and moſt refreſhing ſleep, which is uſu- 
ally called /eep without dreaming; and very much reſembles what is 
often called brown fudy, while we are awake; that is, when after fe- 
veral minutes of muting thoughtfulneſs, if we are ſpoken to or 


| rouſed out of it on a ſudden, we can ſcarce recollect one thought 


paſt, or at leaſt only the very laſt thought we had ; becauſe the 
traces on the brain, that excited thoſe flightly and paſſing thoughts, 
were very faint and ſuperficial. They produce but teeble and in- 
diſtin& images, like the tight of a landſcape in the twilight, which 


| foon vaniſhes-becauſe the ĩm̃preſſions were ſo feeble. 


The cond more reſembles our common wakeful thoughts and 
actions of life, of which we can recolle& many, at leaſt a little after 
we have finiſhed them: and theſe are the dreams which we more 
diſtinctly remember in the morning, The images are ſuch as when 
we lee a proſpect in common daylight, and which abide on the me- 
mory. 

The third is like the deliriums of a fever, or the ſtrong and wild 
imaginations of a frenzy, when either ſome violent impreſſions in an 
endleſs variety of figures and traces croud upon the brain, and are 
impoſed upon the mind, and ſo far confound one another, that be- 
fore fuch diſtempered perſons. can give an anſwer to any queſtion 
aſked them, they have twenty other images which confound the 
ideas of that queſtion ; and therefore the anſwer is abſurd and no- 
thing to the purpoſe : now in this kind of dreams all the ſcenes 
quickly vaniſh by mutual deſtruction of each other. Theſe are like 
millions of objects ſeen at once in a dazling ſun-ſhine, all indiſtinct 
and very confuſed. | 
In the , when we awake we think we have not dreamed at al; 
Juſt as when a man falls into a ſwoon, the faint and irregular mo- 
tions of the animal ſpirits, together with the languid ftate of the 
brain at that time, permit not any one trace to be ſtrong enough to 
fehr any diſtinct idea in the mind; and when we awake out of a 

woon, we conclude we had no thought or perception all the while. 

juſt thus it is when we fall aſteep at night, when we awake out of it, 
torgetful of what has paſt, and when we conclude we have not 
thought at all. ; | | | 

In the /econd, when we awake we remember both what we did 
dream, and what the dream was, either more or leſs. And theſe 
dreams look mot like the thoughts and actions of common life, for 
in theſe our reaſon has ſome little power, though not its complete 
government, | i 

In the third we remember, perhaps, that we did dream, but we 
can ſeldom recollect what we dreamt of. Often have I awoke from 
a dream, wherein a multitude of ſcenes has been impreft on the 
mind for an hour or two together, yet with utmoſt labour I could 
not recolle& enough to fill up one minute, but only ſhort broken 
hints of the dreaming ſcene, which very hints have alſo in a little 
ime yaniſhed ; for the images and ideas being joined without any 
conduct of reafon, but by mechanical and more vehement motions 
of the brain and ſpirits, oyer-ruled the reaſoning powers, and can- 


- 
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not be remembered by the intelligent mind ; and the images them. 
ſelves or traces of the brain are ſhattered, confounded and loft by 
the vt ane — 2 5 8 *. motions > Ne ſpirits, when 
upon Waking they fly to the limbs and organs of ſenſe, to pert 

the wakeful functions of nature. F n 


SECT: III. - Ar. Locke's Objections anſwered. 


FROM what is faid in the foregoing pages, the obje&ions of 
Mr. Locke are eaſily anſwered; I thall ft 1 5 chief * them in 
order here from book IT. chap. 1. Gy 
I. Mr. Locke ſuppoles, 8. 11, 12. that if the ſoul thinks while 
the body is ſleeping, then it has its own concerns, pleaſures, pains, 
apart from the body, and Socrates afleep and awake, are two dij- 
tn? perſons. | 
To this I anſwer, 1. That it is ſtill the ſame perſon, for both 
the ſoul and body of Socrates are employed in theſe ideas, and that 
whether fleeping or waking, The ideas of his dreams and of his 
waking thoughts, though they both exiſt in the mind, yet both 
of them may be occationed by the motions of his blood and | 
ſpirits, and they are the acts or effects of the ſoul and body united, | 
i. e. of both the conſtituent parts of Socrates. | 
Ot, 2. if it were not ſo, and if the ſoul alone were employed in | 
fleep, yet Mr. Locke's objection might be anſwered, by ſhewing 
that the actions of life, which belong only to the body as their ] 
proper principle, or only to the ſoul, are generally attributed to the 
whole man; it is the ſoul of Socrates that philoſophized, and his 7 
body wore a gown, and yet we ſay it is the ſame perſon, it is 
Socrates did then, both: So that there is no manner of reœaſon to ſup- 
le Socrates mes! to be a diſtinct perſon from Socrates when he 
is awake, though the ſoul alone were engaged in thinking while he 
was afleep, without any operations of the brain. 
II. Mr. Locke, &, 13, 14, 18, 19, ſuppoſes no body can be con- 
vinced that they have been thinking for four hours together, and 
2 know Ms OE, . | 
ut, it plainly appears the foregoing pages, that we may 
know or * Keie, 18 ee de 1 moment, whe 
they ariſe, and not retain them the next moment ; fo that the for 
etfulneſs of our dreams never fo ſoon, is no proof that we did not 
3 or had no conſciouſneſs of thinking in ſleep. #7 
III. § 16. Mr. Locke would inſinuate, that if the ſoul think 
while the body is aſleep, and inactive, thoſe thoughts ſhould be 
more purely the ſoul's own operations, and confequently mor 
rational. wh ; | 
But it appears from what has been ſaid, that the ſleeping though! 
of a man being the effects of the various and ungoverned rovings" 
the animal ſpirits in the brain, impoſing images on the ſoul, aren® 
more regular or rational than thoſe of a waking man, but far % 
and therefore they are leſs worth our remembrance: and it is 0 
inconvenience to us, nor diſhonour to our nature, that we are {| 
Wages as to forget ſuch roving and irregular exerciſes ſo ecalily and 
o ſoon. | N . To 
IV. Another objection of Mr. Locke's is this; & 15. that .! 
not agreeable to the wiſdom of our Creator to make ſo admirable? 
faculty as the power of thinking to be ſo idly and ufeleſsly e 
ployed all our fleeping hours, i. e. at leaſt one quarter of our lim 
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as not to be able to recolle&, to treaſure up or uſe any of thoſe 
thoughts for our own vr others advantage. | 

To this it is anſwered (1/, That there are but few, even of our 
waking thoughts, which moſt men can recolle& fur particular uſes of 
life, in compariſon of thoſe multitudes and millions which vaniſn 
and are tor ever loſt as ſoon as they are formed; yet this is not 
eſteemed to reflect upon the wiſdom of our Creator, who (at leaſt 
in this preſent ſtate) has thus conſtituted us. Let a man who has 
been awake ſeventeen liours, ora whole day, try in the eighteenth. 
to recolle& what he can of what has paſt in his mind; and he ſhall 
hardly be able to fill up one hour with ſuch recollefted thoughts 
from which he can draw any proper interences, experiences, or 
obſervations, for the uſe of life; and it may be as well inferred that 
we have not thought ten hours of that ſeventeen, as that we did not 
think the foregoing night in our ſleep, merely upon this ſuppoſition 
that God would not make us ſuch creatures as to think ſo many 
hours to fo little purpoſe. ' | | 
(2. Why may not a thinking being be ſuffered to think ſome 
hours every night to little purpoſe, as well as to exiſt without 
thinking, 2, e. to no purpoſe at all. Uſeleſs ideas are at leaſt as 
uw no ideas; and a ſoul thinking idly, is as good as a ſoul 
7 D | 
(3. What if we ſhould ſay, that as the irregular and exorbitant 
power of ſenſe and imagination, and its ungovernableneſs by 
realun when we are awake in many inſtances, is owing to our 
fallen ſtate, ſo our unrecollected and uſeleſs dreams may poſſibly 
be aſcribed in ſome meaſure to the ſame cauſe ? Perhaps innocent 
man could manage his ſleeping ideas better by reaſon, and make 
them ſome way ſerviceable to his wakeful actions. Or we may 
borrow from Mr. Lee a foucth anfwer, viz. | 

(4. There ſeems to be a conſtant ſenſe of pleaſure in ſound fleep, 
which appears by a reluctancy to be diſturbed in that pleaſure, 
and ſtrong tendencies to re- enjoy it when we are ſuddenly awaken- 
ed Lim is at leaſt as demonſtrable as that we have no conſciouſneſs 
at all, | | 

And if it beſo, then (1.) here is ſomething we are conſcious 
of when ſleeping; and (2.) it is not unworthy the wiſe Contriver 
of nature to beſtow an innocent pleaſure on the act of ſleeping which 
are. has made neceſſary to preſerve life, and imptove the com- 
orls of it. | ; Vet Et. 
V. Another obje&ion of Mr. Locke againſt the conflancy of tlanking 
in the ſoul of man, is his ſuppoſition that the greateſt part of the time 
of infants, both before and after their birth is ſpent without thinking, 


and yet it is not 1 they are without a ſoul. See 8 21. 


I anſwer, as for the time before the birth it is a great doubt with 
me whether the rational mind be united ſo ſoon as moit people. 
imagine, ſince there is no need of it to give or preſerve the mere 
animal life. What if the rational ſoul be not united to the budy 
till the birth, 1 ſee no great inconvenience in it. But, be it when 
it will, it is moſt reaſonable to believe that infants have multitudes | 
of their moſt early ideas, if not all, from ſenſation : Before, at, 
and after the ſoul's formation and union to the body, it is natural to 


{uppoſe that there are numberleſs impreflions made on the ſoft and 


fluid brain; and why ſhould not theſe convey ſenſations of eaſe or 
uneaſineſs, pleaſure or pain, to the foul, as ſoon as it is united, 
"VOL." $1, 3Y | 5 
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pethaps according to the ſupply or defe& of proper or improper 
nouriſhment ? &c. if 


And that it is alſo affected with various ſenſations from the 


brain of the mother, (if the ſoul be united before the birth) as well 
as from the various motions of its own and its mother's body, can- 
not be reaſonably doubted, though the manner of the communica. 
tion is beyond our ſkill to trace. If there be any impreſſions made 
on the nerves, and conveyed to the brain of the infant, which are 
fit to excite fenſations, and the foul be then united, I cannot fee 
why thole ſentations ſhould not ariſe in the foul of the infant. If 
they be ſtrong enough to mark the infant's body in a very ſenſible 
manner, as is generally agreed, ſurely they are ſtrong enough to 
excite ideas. . | 
After its birth, it is ſtill impoſed upon by the animal ſpirits in the 
brain, with new fenſations and imaginations ; but the only reaſon 


why we ſee fo little evidence of thinking in infants, is not only for 


want of ſpeech or ſigns to manifeit thought, but becauſe their ex- 
jence is id mall, their 296 err ſo weak, and the memory fo 
hort and imperfe&, by reaſon of the exceeding ſoftneſs of the 
brain, which can hardly retain any traces: Nor can the ſoul in an 
rational manner connect many of its ideas; which, for the moſt 
part, mutually confound one another, and ſuffer it to have but very 
tew clear and diſtin& perceptions. Now theſe ideas being all con- 
fuſed, are quickly loſt, and vaniſh. As the brain grows harder, and 
mote capable of retaining traces, ſo the memory is confirmed; 
whence experience ariſes, judgment is ſtrengthened and taught 
to act, and the efforts of a thinking and a reaſoning nature appcar. 
From this I infer, and agree herein with Mr Locke, (though not 
upon the ſame grounds and reaſons) that the foul of infants hath 
very few, or ſcarce any ideas refined or intellectual, or which 
come by refedim ; not for that it does not think, but becauſe its 
thoughts are ſtill employed and impoſed upon by the brain in eu- 
| ſutions, as the brain is employed continually by crouding imprefſfions 
from the objects of ſenſe and feeling from within or without. 
Thus I have endeavoured to anſwer the chief objections of this 
great writer, againſt the conſtant conſciouſneſs of the foul. And 
indeed fo far as my ideas reach, or my reaſoning powers will help 
me, confant ur perpetual cogitation ſeems to belong to the very nature, 
eſſence and ſubſtance of a ſpirit, and that when it ceaſes to think it 
ceaſes to be. And herein it bears a very near reſemblance to God, 
and is the faireſt image of its maker, whoſe very being admits of 
nu ſleep nor quieſcence, but is all conſcious aftivity. = 
CoroLiiaRits.—t. Hence it will follow, that the ſoul is in its own 
nature immortal; for nothing but the power which hath given it 
this active life and being can deſtroy it. It is entirely out of the 
reach of all the material world to hurt it : It cannot lay aſide its own 
thinking; it cannot put itfelf out of being: Nor can we conceive 
how any other ſpirit can make it ceaſe. to att, i. e. ceaſe to be. 
Such an active being as a ſpirit cannot be deftroyed but by an- 
nihilatiun; and ſuely God, whole right and prerogative is to 
create, or give being to a creature, hath not put it into the power 
any creature to annihilate his works, or take away their being. 
2. Hence it will follow alſo, that when the human body dies, 
the ſoo! exifts and continues to think and act in a ſeparate ſtate; 
and when it is freed from all the avocation of ſenſations and ſenſible 
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things, it will live more entirely in the reflection on its own' opera- 
tions, and will commence a ſtate of happineſs or miſery, according 
to its own former conduct; either rejoicing in the teſtimony of a 
good conſcience, or under inward anguith and bitter ſelf- reproaches 


from the conſciouſneſs of its owa guilt, 


ESSAY VI. 
Of the Power of Foirits to move Bodies, of their Being in a 
| ; Place and removing from it. | | 


ERR 
\ y HEN the ingenious director of modern philoſophy treats on 


this ſubject, in his Hay on Human Underſtanding, book II. chap. 23. 
18, 19, 20. he uſes the word motivity to ſignify a power to move 


bodies, and by mobility he means the power ot a being to change its 


own place; and makes both theſe to be properties belonging to 
ipirits: But let us confider a little, and enquize whether either af 
them are the proper native powers of a ſpirit or a thinking beiag. 


Seer. 1. the Power of a Spirit to more Matter. 


THAT ſpirits do continually pat bodies into motion, is evident 
trom the conflant experience of our own ſouls moving our limbs, 
and the various parts of the body, which are ſubjected to voluntary 
motion: And that angels have many a time excited motion in 
ſeveral parts of the corporeal word, is manifeſt to thoſe who be- 
lieve the ſcripture. It is alſo clear, beyond all diſpu e, that Gad, 


the infinite and almighty Spirit, hath created the material univerſe, 


and has put the ſeveral parts of it into motion as he pleaſes. But 
the queſtion is, Whether any created ſpirit hath any native or 
innate power in itſelf to move any part of matter ? Whether this 
power be eſſential, and belong to its nature? Whether its thought 
or will can eſtect any change whatſoever in material beings ? Qr, 
whether the world of bodies and the world of minds are not fo entirely 
different and ſeparate in their whole nature, ſubſtance and ſpeci 
properties, that they cannot poſſibly have any communication with 


each other, except by a particular appointmeat and commiſſion 


from God their common Creator and Sovereign? 
In the third eſlay, which treats of the Original of our Perceptions and 
Ideas, we have found, that neither the motions which are raiſed 
within a human body, nor the impreſſions which are made on the 
ans of ſenſe, or on the brain, by outward ſenſible objects, are 
of themſelves and in their own nature ſufficient to raiſe any ideas or 
ſenſations in a ſpirit: But that all the whole train of ſenſations and 
corporeal ideas, which belong to human nature, are originally 


owing to divine appointment, uniting one particular ſpirit to one 


particular animal body, according to certain laws of his own. pre- 
ſcription. © And perhaps a few more conſiderations may incline us to 
believe, that all the native powers of a ſpirit are not ſufficient in 
themſelves to move any part of matter whatſoever, without the 
lame divine appointment. 3 | Fila 
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Conſideration I. If ſpirit be entirely void of all ſolidity, that is, ita 
ſpirit be not matter, it is hard to conceive how it ſhould originally, 
or in iis own nature, have a power of itſelf to move matter, 7t 
cannot do it by impulſe; for there can be no contact, whether immediate or 
mediate. Nor hath it originally on naturally in itſelf '@ power to move bodies 
volition ; for there is no natural connexion betwixt my-willing a 
one to move, and its motion: I may will it ten thouſand times, 
and it hes quieſcent ſtill: Nay, though it be but a feather or a 
grain of dutt, I cannot conceive how my own volition, or even the 
ſtrongeſt volition of an angel, ſhould excite motion in it, unleſs he 
has a particular commiſſion from the Almighty Sp'rit ; And if it be 
ſo, thence it will follow, that the motion of the ſtone or feather, 
which is owing to ſuch a divine commiſſion, depends not ſo ſtriQ] 
and properly on any native effential power or influence of the 
— 2 own volition, but rather on the divine volition as the prime 
or efficacious cauſe. Cy ; 3 
And this perhaps is the true reaſon why our animal ſpirits, nerves, 
muſcles and limbs are moved at the command of our thoughts or 
will, viz. becauſe God the Creator has efficaciouſly decreed or 
willed from the beginning, and appointed it now as a law of nature, 
that fuch a particular machine of matter or fleth, or any of the 
limbs of it, ſhould move when {uch a particular ſpirit willed it: 
Ad if we add here, that God has alſo appointed that this ſpirit 
ſhould have ſuch ſpecial ideas or conſciouſnefics according to ſuch 
peculiar motions or impreſſions on this animal body, we have the 
chief part, if not the whole union between ſoul and body deſcribed, 
as | have ſhewn in a foregoing Eflay. | kg: 
II. That a fpirit cannot of itſelf originally move any part of 
matter, will appear more probable, if we enquire of our opponents, 
what quantity of maiter, or what particular parts of matter, any ſpirit 
can be ie to move. Surely a created ſpirit of itſelf, and by its 
.own effential or native powers, cannot move all matter or the whole 
material world; that would put the univerſe of bodies into the 
power of every ſingle ſpirit, which is very adſurd, and contrary to 
all experience and reaſon. If its power of motion be contined to a 
limited quantity of matter, what is it that limits this quantity? It 
cannot be the dimenſions or ſhape of the ſoul; for à foul is not ſup- 
—— to have any ſhape, dimenfions or magnitude: Or if it had, [ 
have ſhewn already, and ſhall thew further, that this cannot 
ive any power to move matter, becauſe theſe dimenſions have no 
lolidity, and cannot touch or impel a body. What is it then but 
the will of God, that determines what quantity of matter — 
Jpirit ſhall have power to move? And this is thè very point whi 
we are proving. 127110 ee 
Well; but Jet us — — that a common human ſoul had 2 
native power to move ſome quantity, ſuppoſe ſix foot of matter 
indefimtely ; yet till it be united particularly by the will of God to 2 
certain individual body, this individual quantity of matter which 1s 
moveable by it, is not particularly determined: Then every ſpirit 
has the liberty of a wide range indeed, and may move indifferent!y 
fix foot of matter, any where through the world, or what fix foot 
matter it pleaſes; it may rove from place to place through the 
earth, and by moving ſo much matter ſuccefſively may cauſe ſtrange 
alterations in the material ſyſtem, and diſtribute bleſſings or mil- 
chiefs through the univerſe. BETH 
Again, Is it reaſonable for us to ſuppoſe, that any ſpirit, as 
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Adam's for inſtance, ſhould be eſſenüally, naturally, and of itſelf 
able to move any fix foot of matter in the univerſe, where it pleaſes; 
and yet that it ſhould from the very moment of its exiſtence be 
contined and reſtrained to move only the body of Adam? And that as 
ſoon as it is created, and come into being, it ſhould be cut off from 
its own proper effential power and liberty of moving any thing in- 
definitely of ſix ſquare feet, and be limhed only to move that very 
fix foot of fleſh and blood? Can we ſuppoſe the ſpirit of man, even 
innocent man, in the glory of his creation- ſtate, ſhould be formed 
in ſuch bondage, and brought into being under ſuch a narrow 
reſtraint of its own natural powers? Was man, who was made 
after the image of God, created in a ſtate of fuch impriſonment, . 
with his native faculties fo far cramped and confined ? „ 

Or if we ſhould fo far conſent, that the Plalonic philoſophy is true, 
as to ſuppoſe that a ſpirit, which was naturally able to move any 
parts of matter before, is thruſt down into this . of fix foot, and 


es, N contined to it as a prifon, wherein it can move only its own houſe 
; or Has a ſnail does; then a diſmiſfion from the body would ſurely 
or W rcettore it to its native power of moving fix foot of matter any 
re, where: And why then might it not by its own will and power 
the aſſume another body, or why may it nof reaſſume its own body 
it: again, and ſet the muſcles, blood and juices into all their proper 
irit vital motions? Or if it could not do that for want of 1kill in the 
ich conſtruction of animal nature, yet why may it not put the dead 
the body in the groſs into motion, and become a ghoſt with a moving 


ed, carcaſe, and fright the world? And yet it might ſecure itſelf from 

the aſſaults of men, by raiſing the body into the air when it pleaſes, 
of upon the firſt view of danger. Beſides, would not this opinion 
ts, ive to a wicked ſpirit ſuch a releaſe at the death of the body, 
irit WM oy reſtoring it to its native power of moving fix foot of matter, 


its as to enable it to do an unknown quantity of miſchief in the world? 
ole WW How many ſpirits go out of the body full of rage and revenge, 
the and what murders would they commit? S 

to A good ſpirit indeed, when releaſed from the body, would have 
2 the ſame liberty and range to do extenſive good offices to men: 
It But what a theatre of conteſt and combat would this habitable 
m- world be between the pious and the wicked ſpinits, according to 


1 their different and contrary inclinations. and defigns of good and 
not evil, if ſpirits of themſelves could move indefinitely fix foot, or 


no even but ſix inches of ſolid matter? Again, If a good ſpirit departed _ 


ut from the body had power to move any Imall portions of matter in- 


| reſurreftion be a fore and unhappy retrenchment of its native 
_— and a confinement to a priſon again? And is this fort of 
2 philoſophy ſuited to the bleſſed idea which the {criptures give us of 
ter the reſurrection of good men ? Is not the re furrection of the body 
2 defined for their greater advantage and happineſs? And is it not 
is more reaſonable to believe, that it ſhall render them capable of 
rit more extenfive ſervice, by enabling them to have ſome communt- 
tly cations with the material world again, from which they had been 
of eut off by the death of the body ? 


he Upon the whole therefore, is it not far more agreeable to the 
ge rules of reaſon and religion, to ſuppoſe that a ſpirit can of itſelf move 
il- no part of matter, nor hatli any power over it, but by the par- 


ticular appointment of God ? An doth not this better account for 
as ihe firſt union of each particular ſpirit to its own body, as a part of 
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the providential government of the world by the will of God! 
Doth it not alſo better adjuſt che powers of departed ſpirits, by 
reducing them to their native impotence of moving matter? Ang 
give a better reprelentativn of the reſurrection and the re-union of 
each ſpirit to its own body? 5, 


III. The argument will ſtill grow upon us, and carry further | 


force in it to prove that a ſpirit has not in itlelf a native power 
to move matter, when we conſider how - exceeding limited is the 
power that a human ſpirit has over s own body to which it is united; and 
thence it will appear, that this power, with its ſpecial limitations, 
was given it merely by ſpecial commiſſion from God himſelt, 
This fpirit, by all us volitions, can move nothing but thoſe par- 
ticular parts of the body which God has ſubjected to volunta 
motion, and for which proper muſcles are provided, together with 
me nervous powers which are neceflary to move thoſe muſcular 
parts, It cannot make the pulſe of the heart. which is a great muſcle, 
beat quickeror flower; 1: cannot accelerate the motion of any of the 
Juicese viz. blood or lymph, &c. in any of the containing vellcls, it 
cannot alter the ſhape or fituation of any atoms of which the fleſh, 
blood and bones are compoſed, by an immediate act of the will upon 
them; nor can it move any member, except only in that way of 
muſcular motion which God has appointed in the engine of the 
human body. af, | | 
In this view of things tbere are ten thouſand times more mo- 
tions of which the ſeveral parts and particles of a human body are 
capable, than thoſe few which the ſoul has any immediate power 
to produce. Now it the ſoul had an innate or native power to 
move matter, might it not chuſe which part of its own body it 
would move, and in what manner it would move it? If it muſt be 
_ contined to one body, yet how comes it to be ſo wretchedly re- 
trained from moving the {maller parts of nature, and from re ctify- 
ng any. of the diſorders of the ſolids or fluids in that body by an 
act of its will? Why is it ſo poorly limited to a few groſſer mo- 
tions of the members ? I confeſs, in the main theſe grofſer motions 
ſerve the common purpoſes of animal life in this World; but this 
cannot preſerve the body in a ſtate of health, or ſecure its eaſe and 
activity: What! could a ſpirit move any matter indefinitely be- 
fore union, and can it not move any parts of that matter to which 
it is particulary united? Can it by its native power move tbe 
whole bulk of the animal body, or the larger parts of it, and yet 
not put the minute parts of it in motion? Doth not this conſine- 
ment and limitation of its power ſufficiently -ſhew whence all this 
power comes, and that it is not eſſential to its nature, but all i 
to the ſpecial ordination and will of God, in uniting ſuch a body to 
ſuch a ſpirit, according to certain rules of his own preſcribing ? 
If we {uppolſe a ſpirit to have no power of itielt to move an atom 
of matter, except by particular divine commiſſion; then it is ealy 
to conceive that God in great wiidom and goodneſs, when be 
united the human mind to the body, has given it a commiſhon to 
move ſuch parts as are fitted in the main to ſerve the uſes of animal 
life, and no more. In this cate it is a bounty and benefit, to have 
the government over ſome part of the material creation; but in 
the other cafe it is a reſtraint, and cuiting ſhort of natural power : 
And if that were true, then we might infer with juſtice that groſs 
abſurdity, (viz.) that if a ſoul in its own nature hath power to 
move matter indefinitely, but by union it is reſtrained, then a ſpi- 
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it not united to a body would have power to move all the parts of 
that ſame body more univerſally than the ſpirit which is united to 
it: and that conſequently Milos ſpirit, when his body is dead, and 
itſelf diſunited from it, can move and change thoſe very parts and 
atoms of it which it could not move or change when the body was 
living ; and if it had 1kill —_ to know which parts to move, it 
might reſtore the body of Milo to motion and life again, as was 
intimated before. | py 1.6 1 

IV. Another argument to prove that ſpirits have no eſſential or 
native power to move matter, is this, that the evil angels, who are 
full of malice, wrath and envy, would employ their powers in wild de. 
|truftion among men. Devils are ſuppoſed to have reſidence among 
mankind to tempt them to ſin: But they would not content them- 
ſelves with the mere temptation of ſouls, but would be always 
making wretched miſchief in this material world, and over-ſpread- 
ing it with calamities and deſolations, with plagues and fire, with: 
earthquakes, and miſery, and death, if they had an innate and 
natural power to move bodies. One foot or two of ſolid matter 
divided by an evil = into millions of particles, and ſhaped 
and auch. as he pleaſed, | 


perhaps would form peſtilences enougi 
to give diſeaſe and death to millions of men, would taint and cor- 
rupt the air through many regions, and kill a great part of the ani- 
mal world. How ſmall and ſubtle are the particles of matter which 
the ſting of a waſp infuſes into the body, the biting of the ſpider 
called tarantula, or the ſharp tooth of a viper? And yet what diſ- 
mal effects have been ſometimes produced in the body of man 
thereby? And ſurely evil angels, by their long acquaintance with 
our world, know theſe ſecrets in nature: And what horrible tor- 
tures, what lingering or ſudden deaths might they 1mjea into the 
human race, by forming ſuch poiſonous atoms and diſperſing them 
among mankind ? | TT.! WC VER TS 0-027 00 + A SORE HON 
But on the contrary, we find that a legion of devils could not en- 
ter into a herd of ſwine, nor drown them till the Son of God 
gave commiſſion; Mut. viii. 31, 32. And 1 think it is a much more 
probable way of accounting for all the miſchief that is done by 
evil angels in the material world, to ſuppoſe that they have no na- 
tural or innate power of themſelves to move matter, but as they 
have ſuch and ſuch a proportion of air or water, or other bodies, 
put under their power by the will of God; or as ſuch particular men 
or other animals are given up to their influence by à limited 


commiſſion upon juſt reaſons and for ſpecial purpoſes in providence. 


Satan the prince of the power of the air, could not raile a tempeſt to 
blow down the houſe where Job's children were feafting, till God 
gave him power and leave to do it; and you ſee with what limit- 
ation God lets him afflift the body of Job; Touch not his life; Job 
1. 6. nor could the rage of that malicious ſpirit exceed theſe bounds: 
and doubtlels his dominion in the air and the region of meteors is 
limited alſo, though he be called the prince of it. we | 
In the ſame manner we may argue, how many of the preſent; 
calamities and miſchiefs in this tower world would the benevolence - 
and compaſſion of good angels prevent, if they had power to 
move matter when and how they pleaſed ? But we find in ſcrip- 
ture when they do any 1pecial ſervices in this lower world, it is God 
at gives them a particular committion, © FOI, 
Oyedion, Perhaps it will be {aid here, that God is a ſpirit, and 
has power, even a natural and unlimited power, to move the 
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whole univerſe of matter, or any particular parts of it, as he pleaſes 
why then may not other ſpirits, which are formed after his natura 
image, and are ſaid to be his offspring, have a native power to move 
matter alſo, in certain proportions, according to their order or rank 
in the ſpiritual world? 

To this | aner, that the great God has a natural, eſſential, and 
teli-{uthcient power to create matter, and make it exiſt with ail is 
modes of figure and motion; no wonder then that he ſhould have 
a natural power to move it; but no ſuch powers or properties af 
creating matter ſeem to belong to any created ſpirits, though in 
many other inſtances they are made like himſelf: 'Fhough God ha 
an unlimited influence over the worlds of matter and mind, yet 
created ſpirits may have no power in a world fo foreign to their na. 
tures as this material world is. Ihe two worlds of matter and mind 
are not within each other's reach or influence till God their common 
Maker appoint it. 

Beides, why may we not ſuppoſe it to be a peculiar prerogative 
of the great God to move all or any watter, that ſo the material 
world may be more entirely under the government of his will, and 
not be ſubjected to the capricious and malignant inclinations and 
volitions of any of his intelligent creatures, and that he may main- 
tain his ſovereignty in a more immediate manner over all the 
worlds which be has made f Is it not more proper to ſuppoſe that 

. God has the power of commiffioning ſuch a particular ſpirit to 
move ſuch an animal body, and to appoint what particular matter 
any ipirit hall move, and what parts of matter ſhall have power 
to impreis ſenſatiuns on any particular ſpirit ? 

If tpirits could move matter without his commiſſion, why might 
not ſpirits receive impreſſions alſo from matter without his ſpecia 
appointment? And if theſe mutual influences might be without 
his order, what infinite and perpetual tempeſt and tumult would 
be raiſed through the univerſe by the cverlaſting and promiſcuous 
mutual agencies of bodies and ſpirits upon one another, which the 
Creator and Governor of the world had never united by any ap- 

ointment of his? One might form a 1cheme of immenſe contu- 

on, aud millions of jarring events, of Milton's war of angels in hea- 
ven renewed daily on the earth, of mountains torn up by the roots, 
with all their woods and foreſts, and whirled into the air, and uf 
oceans raiſed high and whelmed over whole nations by the fingle 
or united force of the legions of hell? What extenſive defolation 
and ruinous miſchief would overſptead the face of the whole cres- 
tion, if the two different words of bodies and ſpirits had a natural 
and mutual agency or power of acting upon each other? wo co- 
mets, or two planets, with all their contents, andall their inhabitants, 
encountering with full force in the mid-heaven, would not raiſe 
ſuch. a tremendous ſtorm, nor ſpread ſuch a ſcene of multiplied 
confuſions, terrors and devaſtations, as theſe two worlds of mind 
and matter, upon ſuppoſition of their natural and unlimited rec. 
procal agencies and influences. | | 


Sxer. IL.—Of Spirils being in a Place, and removing thence, 


LET us now proceed to the next general head, (riz.) the mobility 
ſpirits. As this author Mr. Locke has deſcribed motzvity to ſpirits or 
power to move body, ſo he has aſcribed mobility to them allo, of 
wer to move themſclves from place to place, Now if mobility be 
ES aſcribed to ſpirits, or a power to change their place, then it necel- 
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ſarily follows that they are in a place, and have a proper relation to 
es; lace. And if we will ſeek after and follow clear and diſtin ideas, 
mal this locality will be much the ſame as bodies have; for Mr. Locke 
Ove himſelf juſtly ridicules the diſtinction between locus or place, as ap- 
ank plied to bodies, and ubiety or whereneſs, which is aſcribed to ſpirits, 
as it is explained by ſome philoſophers. | | 


and It is evident that if ſouls have a ubi, as it is called, or a place in, 


ls which they are ſo as to be included within it, or to have a real and 
are hy proper fituation or readence in it, they are certainly cucumſcribed 
wy in that ubi, and are limited to a certain quantity of ſpace, and muſt 
1 0 have certain meaſurable diſtances from the bodies round about; 
ha WW 2nd this I think is proper exiftence in @ place; So that place or locality 
ye and whereneſs Or uhiety, as thus explajned, are really the ſame'things, 
"I it we ſtrictly conſider the ideas of them: And though I ſhall en- 
und deavour to give another ſort of notion of the ubiety of ſpirit in this 
man clay, yet in this notion of it, it is the ſame with place, 

F Now if ſouls or. ſpirits are properly in a place, I will prove firſt 
un By that they muſt be extended, they muit be long, broad and deep ;- 
and then they muſt be of ſome ſhape or figure, or be liable to all 
and the inconvenience to which dimenfion and ſhape expoſe them. 

and Firſt, It a ſpirit is in a place (ſuppoſe a parlour) it has a meaſur- 
an. able diſtance from the north wall and from the ſouth : if theſe two 
be diſtances added together make not up the whole length of the par- 
| lour, then the ſoul is plainly extended, and its extent is equal to 
e that defect or difference of meaſure. But if thoſe two added dif- 
er Wh tances do make up the whole length, then the ſoul is excluded, and 
wet it is not in a place: 2uod erat demonſirandum. E | | 
Secondly, If the north and ſouth walls of this parlour by fome 
ent m hty force be moved uniformly towards one another, they will 
cial BY at fiſt meet and be contiguous or touch each other, or elſe the ſoul 
out WF will hinder their touching; if it does hinder their touch, then it is 
uid bold as well as extended, and you make a body of it; if it doth not 
0 hiader their touching, then it muſt be unſolid extenſion, and muſt 
the penetrate the two contiguous walls, and muſt have one part of it 
3?" Wi penetrating one wall (ſuppoſe an inch or two) and the other the 
u. other ; and thus it is extended alſo : or elfe it muſt be acknow- 
— edged to be excluded from all place, which is the thing that was to 
ide proved. A 8 

But if a ſoul be extended, it has dimenfions, it is certainly ſhaped 
ngle or figured ; for ſince it is not infinite, this extenſion has limits on all 
mon i des: and, as has been elſewhere mentioned, the limit of all ex- 
enſion whatſoever is figure or ſhape. : : 

url WH But if a ſpirit has = ſhape . would atk whether it 
co. could not loſe part of this ſhape ? I am ſure our ideas will allow it. 
ns, ¶ Our cleareſt ideas muſt allow poſſible diviſion to every extended 
alle bgured being: Whether it will continue after divifion to be a ſoul 
and to think or no, is another queſtion; but what is actually a long 
and broad and deep ſubſtance, and does not fill all place, doth cer- 
tainly allow one part of this ſubſtance to fill one place, and another 
mother; and why may not the two parts of this ſubſtance be di- 
ided, and thus till two diſtant places as well as two adjacent places? 
leis in vain to talk of its being one continuum and being indiſcerpti- 


ity e, vince it is plain we may conceive of any extended infinite tub - 

or ence as divided, and as exiſting in two places when divided. 

y be Purely divifion does not nullify either part of what was before an 
RL 8 32 Py | 
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extended and ſubſtantial being. This may be ſaid indeed, but it is 
{aid not only without ideas, but contrary to them. | 
Again, if my ſpirit has any ſhape, it is furely commenſurate and 
correſpondent to my whole body, or to ſome part of it. Then | 
would enquire, whether the ſoul may not be maimed by the ſudden 
ſtroke of a ſword or bullet which carries off that part of the body! 
or whether it contracts or ſhrinks up itfelf to avoid the wound, and 
thus grows denſer in that part than it was before? But ſuch a ſup. 
ofition would imply a degree of folidity, and reduce it into body, 
Fo ſhort, if its extenſion be any thing different from empty jpace, and 
if it has a ſhape, then according to our cleareſt ideas it muſt be divi. 
fible in its own nature, even though it ſhould be never ſo nimble and 
watchful to avoid any corporeal weapons, or though it ſhould be 
ſubtle enough to penetrate them ; for if it be a finite figured being, it 
muſt be diviſible. | | 
Again, I would query, whether or no the one whole power 

of cogitation be extended through the whole ſhape and bulk 
of the foul, or whether a diſtin& lefler power belongs to every | 
part of it, if cogitation belong to every part of it there are {6 
many cogitative beings, or ſo many thinking powers in it, as there 
are parts of extenſion : if the whole is one cogitative power, then 
1 would enquire, is the power of thinking as long, and broad, and 
deep, as the whole foul is? Does the whole dimenfion of the foul 
operate in every thought, or a part only ? Is the whole length of 
the ſoul N in the ſhorteſt and flighteſt thought ? Or does 
one part of the ſoul perceive one part of a large object and another 
another? Then a ſmall part of the foul would perceive a ſmall ob- 
ject, and every part of the foul would be a diſtin conſcious being, 
Again, If part of the ſoul were ſeparated, whether the ſame power of 
cogitation would remain entire in the other part, or would this 
power be any way impaired or maimed* ? In ſhorty it feems to me, 
that thoſe who ſuppoſe a ſpirit or thinking ſubftance to be extended, 
do firſt conceive of the power of thinking and then conceive of an 
extended being, and join theſe two in their minds till they think 
they have made them one, though the things themſelves have 10 
cognation. | . 

U pon the whole, as it cannat be conceived how a power of think- 
ing can have any conta? with body, ſo neither can I conceive in 
proper ſpeech, how a being whoſe nature confiſts in conſciouſnelz 
and activity, without extenſion or ſhape, can have any nearneſ ot 
juata-peſition to body: for if it be near a body, then it may be nes 
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* Theſe fort of queſtions are by no means foridiculous and of fo Kttle weight int! 
argument, as ſome perſons would pronounce them. The learned Dr. Samuel Clark? 
is K non to tavour and ſuppoſe the extenſion or expanſion of the ſoul, and yet he con- 
feſles the queries about the extenſion and the diviſtbility of a conſcious being 0 
ipirit to have conſiderable difficulty in them. Theſe are his words, as they are cited 
in a Defence of his Demonflration of the Being of a God, p. 43. „The only proper 
we certainly and indifputably know of ſpirits, namely, conſciouſneſs, and its modes, 0 
prove that they muſt neceſſarily be izd/{-erprible beings. And as evidently as tif 
known properties of matter prove it to be certainly a diſcerfiribie (or diviſible) ib 
tance, whatever unknown properties it may be endued with; ſo evidently be 
known and confeſſed properties of immaterial beings prove them to be mdiſcerpi'# 
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whatever unknown property they likewiſe may be endued with. How far {1 k 
indijcerpribility can be reconciled and be conſiſtent with fome kind of expanſion, d p 
is, u hat unknown properties are joined together with theſe known ones of conſis 

reſi and n another queſtion of confiderable difficulty,” It is plain! | 
this confeflion, that that great philoſopher was much more ſure the ſoul was Cc 
ſcious, indiviſible and immortal, than he was or could be that the ſoul asd al 


tended, , / 
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rer and nearer till at laſt it touches, or till the ſurfaces of body and 
ſpirit unite. But I can have no idea of a ſoul's touching a body, any 
more than how a thought can touch or lie near to a piece of fleſh or 
a bone: for the very idea of a thinking power, as well as of a 
thought, is utterly and entirely diftin& from the idea of body, as 
any two ideas can be; and I think Mr. Locke ſeems to allow it, & 
32. and in other places. Sk B 
Ster. III. Tie re Objefion againſt the Locality of Spirits anſwered. 
YOU will immediately exclaim then, and with ſome ſhew of 
reaſon too, What ! cannot a ſpirit be in a place? Is not your ſoul in 
your own body! Surely it cannot be every where, for then it would. 
e infinite ? it muſt therefore be ſome where, and that me where 
muſt be your body, becauſe it acts upon your body; for no being 
can act upon any thing at a diſtance, according to the old maxim, 
Nikil agit in dans. 1 ue 
| Anſ. It is time, I think, that this axiom or maxim ſhould be now 
exploded by men of learning, fince the philoſophy of Sir Iſaac 
Newton has prevailed in the world. - W e find in his ſyſtem, the 
ſun and the planets, which are at prodigious diſtances, act upon 
each other by an attractive force, which is called the law of gravita- 
tion; which force is inceſſantly influencing all parts of matter to act 
upon all other parts of matter in their proportions, be they never ſo 
diſtant. But what is this force of attraction or gravitation, but a 
powerful appointment of the Creator? Now, if bodies can act upon 
each other, without contact or proximity of place, and that by the 
powerful and general volition or ee of God, we may well 
allow ſpirits to act upon bodies, without any proximity to them, by 
the ſame divine appoint or volition. 1 | 
It is granted, that the ſou), ant; be ſuppoſed to have its chief 
reſidence in the brain, yet moves the limbs only mediately by nerves 
or ſtrings which go from the brain to thoſe limbs which are moved; 
but it moves the origin or extremities of thoſe nerves, or ſome ſpt- 
rituous parts about them, which are in the brain znmediately by its 
will; tat is, when the ſoul wills to move a limb, thoſe nerves are 
firit moved. Now I would enquire, does it move theſe extremities 
of nerves ever the eaſier for being placed near them? Not at all: 
for the ſoul of a ploughman knows them not, and yet moves them 
as regularly and as well as a philoſopher. None of our ſouls are 
conſcious of theſe nerves, or the extremities of them, though your 
phiioſophy ſhould place the ſoul never ſo cloſe to them; nor does 
its power of motion extend to any of the atoms or fibres which com- 
poſe thoſe nerves which are ſo near the ſoul, ſo as to be able to re. 
place them, if diſcompoſed: and yet as Toon as the ſoul wills to 
move the diſtant limbs, according to the ſaws of animal nature, 
which God has ordained, theſe diſtant imbg obey and move, the foul 
being ignorant whether there are any ſuch neryes or no, though it 
be ſuppoſed to reſide among them, or cloſe to them, You ſee then, 
this ſuppoſed ſituation or reſidence of the ſoul, in any part of the 
body whatſoever, attains no manner of advantage towards its put- 
ting thoſe parts of the body into motion, nor towards its better 
knowledge of that part where you ſuppoſe it to reſide, as ſhall be 
proved immediately.  — _ F | 
But at preſent I would endeayour to make this matter yet plainer 
concerning the ſoul's power, or rather impotence, to move bodies: 
and to that end let me put this queſtion, r:z, whether a ſeparate ſoul 
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or ſpirit muſt be locally and actually ſpread through a whole mountain, and 
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co-extended with it, if God gave it commiſſion in an immediate man- 
ner to move a mountain, fince a mountain is only a heap of earthy 
particles, and not an organized body, and therefore is not to be 
moved by ſtrings or ſprings of nerves and muſcles, as an animal body 


is ? And whether the ſame ſpirit muſt ſhrink itſelf up to the ſize ot 
in of wheat, if God gave it its next commiſſion only to move ſo 


a 
Imall 


rit would be 


a thing? Whether theſe contractions or thrinkings of the ſpi- 


performed by mutual penetrations of its own parts? Or 


rather whether God's powertul appointment both of the mountain 


and the gram to be moved at the volition of the ſpirit, be not a 
ſufficient philoſophical account of this ſpirit's power to move the 
mountain or the grain by its volition 
tacts, diffuſions or contractions. . 


without proximities or con- 


I would enquire yet further, whether God could not appoint my 


ſpirit, while it is united tomy body to exert à yolition, which ſhould: 
in an immed 
diſtance from my body? Did he not 
wer by their volition to heal the ſic 


— 


tate way move a grain of wheat placed at two yards 


anges in ſeveral ſick bodies which they did not touch? And whe- 
ther, if my ſoul had ſuch a power immediately to move a diſtant 


ain of wheat, it muſt be extended through all the intermediate 


pace between my body and that grain, that ſo it might be nearer to 
it, in order to act upon it? And if there be no neceſſity of this ex- 
tenfion, ox ſtietching fo far as the grain of wheat, in order to move 


it, wh 


$% 
"In. 


of af 


y muſt a ſoul, or ſpirit be ſuppoſed to have any proximity toa 
in order to move it by a volition ? Ds Pr b 
we not conclude from̃ all theſe confiderations, that the power 
jrit to move a body, or to moye ſeveral bodies diftin& from 


each other, is not innate in the ſpirit itſelf, but rather ſeems to de- 


pend upon the ſupreme will of God, and his particular appointment 
or commiſſion 7 And when this is done according to the common 
and uniform courſe of things which God has eſtabliſh 

it is called nature, or the law of nature; but when it is not according 


to this natural courſe of things, it is called miracle: but that all ſpi- 
rits moving matter have this power only by ſpecial divine appoint- 


ments 


The great law of atiraction or gravitation in the corporeal world, has 


a confiderable reſemblance to tliis doctrine of a /perit moving bodies. 
If one planet act upon another at a great diſtance by way of attrac- 
tion, according to the univerſal and original laws of attraQtion, it is 
{aid to do it, naturally; but if in any inſtance this attraction differ 
from the original law, it is called miracle : but both the one and the 
other are originally the effects of an almighty divine volition or ap- 
pointment. 1 5 e e 

Note, Allthe queries which I have put, with regard to a ſpirit's moving, 
one or more bodies nearer or more diſtant, may be repeated in the 


fame manner with regard to a ſpirits conſciouſneſs or ſenſation of the mo- 
tions of one or more | 
ſpeak of it now a little more particularly, As I cannot conceive how. 


roximity 
in that 4 
neſs of that body's motions, and therefore I muſt impute this alſo to 
divine appointmen pos ne. 


t, ang to that 75 | Is 1 
For let us confider a ſitile. Suppoſe tlie ſoul to reſide in the brain, 


dies. I have intimated this already, but I will 


between ſpirit and body ſhould enable it toexcite any motion 
ody, ſo neither can proximity give that mind any confcioul- 


or let it be diffuſed through the whole body, (it is the ſame thing in 


ive the prophets and apoſtles 
5 by a word, and make happy | 


ed in the world, 
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my argument) it is {till ſuppoſed: to-penetrate tlie part where it re- 
des, or to be eo-extended with it: but this co-extenſion with the 
body, or with any part of it, dves by no means give it a conſciouſnęſs 
of the parts which it penetrates: for if it did, then every human 


F ſpirit would Know preciſely where it dwells, whether it reſided i | 


the whole body, or in any particular part of it. If it were diffuſed” 
through the whole body, every human ſoul would be an exquiſite” 
anatomiſt, and be conſcious of all its bowels, muſcles, nerves, veins, ' 
arteries, ꝙc. and know what fibres were diſcompoſed when any ani- 
mal diſorder or pain arofe in the body; but this is contrary to all 
experience, | | n enen | 
Again, If the ſoul refided locally in any particular part of the body, 
or of the brain, and received its conſeioulneſſes from its co-exten- 
fon with that part, the conteſts about the common //enſory, whether” it 
be the pincal gland, or the extreme origin of: each nerve, or the whole 
rain, would quickly be decided by every human ſpirit, for it would 
be conſcious of the place of its own reſidence. But this alſo is con- 
trary to all experience; for the beſt philoſophers are ignorant to this 
day, what is that preciſe part of the brain whence the ſoul immedi- 
ately derives its notice of ſenſible things, i. e. where is the common 
emjoary, ; 
Yet further, it is evident; that this ſpirit which is ſuppoſed to re- 
fide in the brain, becauſe we feel ourſelves think as it were in the 
brain, is much more conſcious of other motions in diſtant parts of 
he body, than it is of the particles in the brain, which it is ſup- 
poſed to penetrate ; it is conſcious not only of ſhapes, motions and 
magnitudes of outward bodies, by their impreſſions on the organs of 
ſenſe. but it is alſo conſcious of ſenfible qualities, colours, ſounds, 
old, heat, c. though they come from far diſtant bodies: It is con- 
ſcious of eaſe, appetite, pain, ve. in parts diſtant from the brain; 
tis in hort conſcious of every thing that God has thought fit to 
make'it conſcious of for the preſervation and uſe of animal nature, 
and for all the purpoſes of this preſent life; and yet it is not conſci= 


ous of the ſhape, or motion, or ſituation of the {mall fibres, or pul- 


pous or nervous parts of the brain, where it is ſuppoſed to reſide, and 
which it is ſuppoſed to penetrate ; all which is a plain proof that it 


Is not any proximity to the body in place that gives it theſe ſenſa- 


ions and this conſciouſneſs, but the ſovereign will and appointment 
the God of nature. | | | 
Perhaps you witl aſk me then, hot. fur can ihis power extend; which 
d gires a ſpirit to be conſtious of matter, or to more it? Can a ſoul be 
onfcious of bodies a mile long? Can a fingle {pirit remove a great 
wunain by volition? Can a created mind be conſcious of every 


atom in a mountain? Where does its conſcious or its motive power 


1d? if theſe powers arite only from divine appointment, why may 


not be conſcious of every part of this globe of earth, if God ap- 
FP oint it ? Nay, the enquiry (ſay you) might be enlarged; why may 


ot the ſame fpirit move the moon, or be conſcious of the other dil- 


Lant planets, all at the ſame time, if God pleaſe? 


Lo this Lanner, That we are utterly ignorant of the limits of the 
ower ot ſpirits - but we know they ate not infinite : though ſpirits 
are no natural coniciouſneſs or motivity of matter, but what God 
ves them by ſpecial commiſſion, yet it is poſſible that tome may 
© capable of receiving more numerous, more exte nſive, more com- 
cated ideas than others, and conſequently may have à larger 
ommiſtion, Some may have a Capacity of taking in, and of at- 
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tending to no more than one idea at once, and ſome may attend to 
ten or ten thouſand. It is ſaid, that Julius Cæſar could wnte him. 
ſelf, and diQate to ſeveral clerks at the fame time. It is poſſible 
for ought I know, that a ſpirit may be united to the ſun, and be 
conſcious of every ray, and at once take cognizance of all the ef. 
fects and influences of thoſe myriads of rays on every planetar 


world. And it is not unlikely that the motive power may keey 


pace with ſuch an extenfive conſciouſneſs. Surely there may he 
a vaſt variety in the native capacities of intellectual beings, and yet 


none of them have communications with the material world, with. 
out the appointment of their maker. It is probable, that according 
to their native powers of receiving a multitude of {multaney 
ideas, God may employ {ome in a vaſtly larger ſphere than other, 

And yet alſo it muſt be obſerved, that it is poſſible the great God 
may employ ſome ſpirits in a wider ſphere of conſciouſneſs or mo. 
tvity, without being themſelves and in their own nature more ca. 
pacious of ideas, or more powertul ; much leſs muſt we ſuppoſe 


them to be longer or broader than their fellows, or to have any man. 


ner of ſhape or dimenſions at all. The foul of a dwarf may bez 
potent in itſelf as the ſoul of a giant, but God has given one a com. 
miſſion to move a larger engine of fleſh than the other. Neither 
the intellectual capacities, nor the dimenſions of fouls ſhould be 
meaſured by the bulk or height of the animal, | 


Sect. IV.—Other Oljjections anſwered aguinſt the Locality of Spirits, 


ARE not ſpirits in ſome place ? Do they not fill up ſome ſpace? 
Muſt they not have ſome relation of fituation to bodies, as being 
near or diſtant? It will be exceeding ſtrange to ſay, My jpirit is ns 
properly or locally in my body; ſurely you will tell me, it muſtexif 
ſome where or no where: if it exiſt ſome where, it muſt either fil 
all ſpace, and exiſt every where, cr it mult fill a part of ſpace, and 
that is ſtill ſome where : it muſt either be 5 in ſome 
part of my body, or be diftuſed through the whole of it; for #f it e- 
zũ no where, it has no exiftence. WE 

Let us confider this argument in its ſeveral parts. Fir, it is 
granted, that jpirits do not exiſt or reſide every where, they are not infuute 
and I will grant alſo, that they do not properly exiſt or reſide ay 
where, for they exiſt without any other relation to place, than whit 
ariſes from their powers or operations on matter : they have no ſuch 
relation to place as bodies have, and therefore it may be philoſopli- 
cally ſaid, they exit or reſide no where : that is, though God has given 
human ſpirits commiſſion to act immediately on their own particu- 
lar bodies, and on no other, yet they have no meaſurable relation 
to place, they have no proper nearneis or diſtances to or fron 
thoſe bodies, although they act upon them by divine appoin'- 
ment, apd receive influences from them; but prdperly the) 
belong to another rank of natures, another world of being), 
which require only activity and conſciouſneſs, and do not requi's 
any proper fituation to be given them, any ſpace to poſſeſs, 0 

place to exiſt or refide in, though the objects on which they al, 
or of which they are conſcious, have proper fituation or place. 
And if there be any fort of ſeparate ſpirits which have no rekics 
(as they are called) and which are not united to matter, or which 
have no commiſhon from God to act upon any material being, o 
to be conſcious of it, they are moſt properly no where, in {tri phil! 


— 3 2 ro, we 
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| ſophy ; that is, they ſeem to ſtand more free fr all locality or re- 
ation to place, ſince their powers and operatio 1aving no material 
objects, give them no pretences to ſituation or 'retidence in or near 
any body whatſoever ; and as there is no part of matter which they 
are related to by mutual action or paſhon, ſo neither by juzta poſition 
or contact. But you will ſay, if my ſoul be ſeparated from my body 
| at London, it may know after its feparation that it is ſomewhere 
near London, that it is not in China, that it is not in the moon, not in 
upiter, or one of his ſatellites ; it muſt be conſcious of its being and 
thinking in ſome place of this univerſe rather than in another. 

L anſwer, Perhaps not; for when once the laws of union are 
broken, the ſoul ceaſes to be conſcious of the prefence of body, and 
of all properties of body, of place, motion, diſtance from, or proxi- 
mity to any body whatſoever : for it cannot be conſcious of bodies, 
nor proximity to them, but by the agency of thoſe bodies upon it 
and exciting ſenſations in it; but no bodies can act upon a ſeparate 


poſe ſpirit, without a new divine appointment, nor excite in it any ſen- 
ſation. ; 5 e 4 

NE Yet you will reply, May not the foul be among bodies and near to 

ing them, though it be not conſcious of it ? | | 


| AndI reply alſo, By no means; for whatſoeverhath proximity to any 
d he body, my have a greater and greater proximity, til! at laſt it touch, 
or till its ſurface be united to the ſurface of that body: but this we 
have proved to be utterly contrary to the nature of a ſpirit, viz. to 
s. have any ſhape or ſurface, _ ; 

I come now to anſwer the ſecond part of the dilemma, and that is, 
that if a ſpirit exifts no where, it has no exiſtence, 'Þ his is a mighty cannon 
played upon me from among the ancient artillery of axioms, viz. 
Ni 2nod nullibi eff non eft, that which is no where, has no being. But fince 
Y this axiom 1s not evident enough to be granted, I think it can never 

be proved; and fince it is borrowed merely from the world of ſenſe 
and matter, it does not affect the doctrine of minds or ſpirits, which 
are thinking powers, and whoſe eſſence and life confiſts in perpetual 
conſcious activity. This corporeal maxim can do no more execu- 
tion here, than a cannon ball would do on an army of angels: for 
though a body cannot be without being jome where, yet a ſpirit, Which 
is a conſcious active power, may have a real exiſtence, and yet have 
no proper place; that is, may reſide or be fituated no where in the ſenſe 
I have explained it, 2. e have no proximity of ſituation to bodies, or 
fill up no ſuppoſed dimenſions of fpace. J 

It is certain, that the forms of ſpeech in all languages are drawn 
from our converſes with corporeal and ſenſible things round about 
us, which require locality, or a proper place to exiſtin: and our words 
and pliraſes are not made for the world of ſpirits, but the world of 
bodies: nor can they ſo happily expreſs the ideas that belong to 
ſpirits, as if we could ſpeak of intellectual beings in their own pro- 
per language. And fince our fpirits in this preſent ftate are united 
to animal bodies, or act upon them, we borrow twenty forms of ex- 
preſſion concerning our ſpirits, which originally and properly belong 
only to bodies; and being trained up from our infancy to this ſort 
of CN EUAgE, we are 1 imagine our fouls to be ſome thin airy 

f 


I ſort of bodies, as the ſoul is pourtrayed. as I remember in Comme- 
ch nins's Pius Orbis, which I learnt at ſchool. We ſuppoſe ſpirits to 
ks have a ſubtle fort of extenſion and figure, and to require a place to 
8 exiſt in as much as bodies. Nor is it poſſible, nor is it needful in our 


way of common diſcourſe to alter our language and change the 
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form of our expreſſions concerning ſpirits which are borrowed from 
corporeal things, provided when we come tp philoſophize more ac. 
curately about them, we do but explain them in a conſiſtency with 
the nature of ſpirits. Let us ſee then whether we cannot in a phi. 
Joſophical manner declare what is the Ubi or Wherenejs of a f. pirit, and 
account for the common ex preſtions of a ſpirit's exiſlence in fuch , 
place, and its motion from place to place. 


Sect. V. ie Ubi or Whereneſs of a Spirit. 


SPIRITS, in common and familiar language, are faid to be, and 
to have their exiſtence or reſidence in or near thoſe parts of matter 
on which they exert their immediate activity, or whereſoever they 
have an immediate conſciouſneſs. This is properly their i g. 
whereneſs., So my foul is ſaid to be in my body, or united to tis bod, 
of mine, becauſe it is conſcious of the motions or impreſſions made 
on my body, and has many ſenſations and imaginations by the means 
or occaſions of this fleſh and blood, and becauſe it acts uponcr 
moves this animal engine; whereas it is not conſcious of the mo- 
tions or impreſſions of other bodies, nor does it act upon them or 
move them as it does my own. 


And this is the proper notion of the fpirit's union to a body, (viz.) | 


that though my ſoul has in its own nature, and merely of itſelf, no 
conſciouſneſs of, or — of agency upon, any particle of matter; 
— the great God, the father of ſpirits, has appointed my ſoul to 
thus conſcious of fome motions of my body, and to have ſome 
power of agency upon it: He has given my ſoul this individual 
animal machine, this appointed ſphere or ſtation of my body, from 
which to receive ſenſations, and in which to excite motions. 
Now for this reaſon my foul is ſuid to move where my body mores, and 
to dwell where my body dwells, becauſe its power of immediate con- 
Actouſneſs and activity are confined to this animal body of mine. 
The body being the groſs and viſible engine whereby all our human 
affairs and tranſactions are carried on, and the ſoul, the active 
agent, being inviſible, we ſpeak of every thing that the man does 
in language ſuited to his body rather than to his foul; mengenerally 
ſuppohng the ſoul to be a kind of appendix or ſuperadded principle 
to the body ; whereas in philoſophical truth, the body is rather the 
appendix or inſtrument of the ſoul. But it is proper for us ſtill to 
conform to the common language of the world in ſpeaking of thete 
2 juſt as the moſt exquiſite aſtronomers ſpeak of the frn-ri/ing 
an 


fun-fetting, and the motion of the ſun and the fixed ftars, though they. 


know that the ſun abides in the centre of the planetary world, and 
the fixed ſtars have no motion, and that the earth and the other 
planets are the only bodies that performtheſe diurnal, menſtrualand 
annual motions. | Sc 
| For this reaſon the ſoul of man may be ſaid to be in lis hrain, be- 
.cauſe it is more immediately conſcious of ſome preſent ſenſible 
object, when the motions or impreſſions made on the outward 
parts of the body or organs of ſenſe are conyeyed to the brain by 
the nerves: And if this conveyance be interrupted between the 
extreme parts and the brain, the ſoul has no ſenſation, no conſci- 
ouſneſs of what is done to the extreme parts. We ſay alſo the jan! 
reſides in the brain, becauſe it more immediately exerts its motive 
power: upon ſome parts of the brain, or the origin of the neives 
there, whenloever the ſoul defigns to move the body; and allo 
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becauſe when we ſet ourſelves to think or to remember any idea, 
we do as it were feel the ſou] employing the brain. | | 
Now in the ſame ſenſe in which we ſay, My foul or my ſpirit is in 
my body, we may ſay alſo concerning the great God, the infinite 
ſpirit, that he is preſent every where, i. e. he is 8 conſcious 
of every property, figure and motion of every part of matter in 
the univerſe, and of every thought of every created mind. His 
will hath an actual agency on every created being, at leaſt ſo far 
as to maintain or ſupport them in their nature and exiſtence ; and 
he has an immediate and unlimited power of acting upon every 
art of matter, and upon every created ſpirit; and therefore God 
is ſaid to be omnipreſent, or preſent with all things, even as my ſoul, 
which hath a limited conſciouſneſs of {everal of the motions and 
impreſſions cauſed in this my animal body, and a limited power of 
agency upon it, is ſaid to be preſent with my body. 1 
And if we extend our thoughts beyond all the real creation into 
the ſuppoſed emptineſs or imaginary ſpace, we may as well aſſent, 
that the ubiety of God reaches to all the ſuppoſed infinity of empty 


ſpace ; that is, that his knowledge extends to all things that are, 
or ſhall be, or can be, and that be has a power of immediate agency 


to create what he pleaſes, through all the infinite void or empty 
nothing, or whereſoever there is nothing already created. 

This immediate and univerſal conſciouſneſs and agency of the 
ſupreme ſpirit on all things, is the. omnipreſence of God, and this 
perhaps is the only true notion of his immenſity ; and yet this infinite 
conſciouſneſs and activity of. God, which are his very ſelf, have 
no meaſurable or unmeaſurable relation either to body or to {pace, 
as the parts of extenſion or quantity have to each other; and 
therefore we ſay, he is in no place in ſtrict and philoſophical lan- 
guage, though in common ſpeech and in the language of ſcripture, 


which is ſuited to the bulk of mankind, God is ſaid ta fil a, 


things, and to exiſt every where, in heaven, earth, and hell, be- 


cauſe of his immediate conſciouſneſs of all beings what and where 


loever they are, and his power of immediate agency upon 
them. This is infinite knowledge and infinite power. And indeed 
this idea of infinite power and knowledge has no manner of con- 
nexion with extenſion or ſpace, any more than the idea of infinite 
pace or emptineſs has with knowledge and power: They have 
a all to do with each other as attributes of the ſame ſub- 

re, in Tap | | | 

But now if we could ſuppoſe the very ſubſtance of the bleſſed 
God to be really long. broad and deep, and to be actually extend- 
ed through the whole univerſe of matter, and through all imaginary 
pace, What advantage would be gained by it toward the aggran- 
dizing of his own majefty, or our ideas of him? What could he 
do more by this ſuppoſed infinite extenſion of his ſubſtance, than 
to be immediately conſcious of all things, and to have an imme- 
diate power and influence upon all, to know all poſſibles, and give 
them exiſtence when he pleaſe? And this is as fully and honour- 
ably attributed to him in my way of thinking, without any of thoſe 
inconveniences," and thoſe harſh or abſurd ideas and ſpeeches 
which ariſe from attributing extenſion with all its conſequences to 
the great and blefled God. | 1 in 


Concluſion.— But after all our beſt philoſophemes on the nature 2 
of ſpirits, we muſt confeſs our great ignorance of that more glorious 
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nd noble part of the creation. We are inzmerſed in the affairs of 
Bak and matter, and impoſed upon perpetually by the prejudices 5 
arifing thence: And when we endeavour to quit ourſelves ot them, 
and ty tun our backs entirely upon ſenſible ideas, we are in dan- 

er of wandering into darkneſs, and ſometimes e of going 4 
2 our clear and diſtin perceptions. The beſt thing we can 
do is, to guard —— thoſe ideas of ſpirits which have any groſs i i 
abſurgities atiending them; and particularly to itand afar off from 
| thoſe opinions which would bear in any indecent and diſhonour: la 
able ideas, upon God the ſupreme Spirit. I would aflert nothing t 
with confidence on fo abſtruſe a ſubject; I would retract all the | 
expreſſions that ſavour of too much aſſurance; perhaps I may be q 
miſtaken in this whole ſet of ſentiments: I am therefore ready toi 
renounce them all, as ſoon as I can find another ſcheme more juf 
and more natural. And if I am forced to retain the ſe opinions, i h 
is only for want of better, till I retire from this world, I bope then g. 
to fee as / am ſeen, and know as | am known ; to have clearer and juſte fo 
ideas of what / am and what God is; and to join with the holy mi- .- 
lions of ſpirits in the heavenly world, to pay honours to my Creator. Wi is 
ſpirit; more agreeable to the dignity of my own nature, and tht 


incompreheniible grandeurs of his majeſty. Amen. pt * 
3 —— — all 

- ; tu 

ESSAY VII. 8 

The Departing Soul. - 

Foe. ta 


Sour ſons have been very ſolicitous to know how the foul if: 
oes out of the body when a good man dies; how it paſſes throug 
the air and etherial regions; and, leaving the ſtars behind, hoy 
it ſoars up to the third heaven. They are much at a Joſs to tel 
how long it is a going this wondrous journey, and in what regiot 
of thoſe upper worlds its final manſion is; eſpecially fiance the nevi 
2 8 — has found thoſe regions to be ſo very vaſt, that a canna 
ullet would ſpend many ages in travelling to the neareſt ta, 
or from one ſtar to another. They are yet further puzzled to cor 
ceive whether a ſoul departing from any place, v. c. from London off 
noon, would find out its friend who died there the foregoing midnight, ſine 
a direct aſcent would encreaſe their diſtance and ſeparation, fa 
as the zenith. is from the nadir; and they are as much puzzled t 
determine, whether the immenſe ou {ſpace be their dwelling 
or ſome one part of it ny; | eu bb 4 
I confeis white we conſider buman fouls united to bodies, wt 
are wont to {peak of their abjence and preſence, their places of 76 


dence and their removes according to the ſtation, place and motion | 
thoſe bodies to which they are united. 'This is the common lar ane 

uage of all mankind ; nor is there any ſufficient reafon to alter i tal 
It is evident, and without all controverſy, that bodies muſt neceſi and 
farily have relation to place: And when angels aſſume corpore ſen 


vehicles, the caſe is the fame with them as with human fouls 
they may therefore be ſaid to move and fly from place 10 pl: 
Gabrial being cauſed to 1 Log Dan. ix. 21. touched Daniel in 
e Angels have their places of refidence or removal in t! 
reſpe 1 | 


rr 
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f of There is alſo certainly a local heaven, where the body of our 
ces T blelled Saviour is, and Enoch and Elijah, who went from this 
a, world and carried their bodies with them; and there are other 
__ ſaints that were the companions of their Lord's re ſurr ection, who 
one ot goubtleſs aftended with him into glory; Mat. xxvii. 52. | at 
can BE Whether this heaven be one certain determined palace among 
ole the planets or near the ftars; or whether it be this ſolar ſyſte 
ron BW wherein we dwell, through all parts of which they paſs ſwift as 
ou Bt {un-beams, and make this whole planetary world their palace; 
ing theſe things eannot yet be fully determined by us. I confeſs I much 
the queſtion whether the range ofhuman happy beings extends through 
de an the fixed ftars. 9895 81 We 

ly to That expreſſion of aſcending far above all heavens, which is applied 
jut to Chriſt ; Eph. iv. 10. is cafily reconcilable to this ſcheme, though 
i his body roſe no higher than to ſome planet in our ſolar world; 


ulter fignifies no more than his mu mto a ſepulchre, perhaps' a foot 
or two beneath the . o that the expoſition of thoſe texts 

is not to be meaſured by yards or miles; but as the one expreſſes 
the great abajement, ſo the other 1 exaltation, in ſuch language as is 
luited to the apprehenſions of the vulgar part of mankind, whieh 

all learned men acknowledge to be the common language of ſerip- 
Now —_— departed fouls, if we allow them to be immedi- 
ately furniſhed with new vehicles, ſo as never to have any ſingle and 
teparate exiſtence in their own pure ſpiritual nature, then we may 
talk of their rifing, and moving, and reſiding, in all the local ms. yp" 8 
that belongs to bodies : we may then trace their aſcent through the 
aerial regions and follow their fl! ht through the planetary worlds, 


| oy it we know where to ſtop and ſettſe them in a proper place. 
1 Nor am I fo averſe to this opinion as to renoynee or diſelaim it 


„u otterly. It is poſſible it may be fo appointed by the bleffed God, 
0 lei the Lord and Ruler of all the worlds of minds and bodies. I know 


__ not of any perſon living wha is ſo fagacious as to have pryed into 
| 2 all the fecrets of the invifible world, and to be able to tell us cer- 


q tainly how ſpirits live, and act, and cunve: fe there Nor have we 
bad any of the departed ſouls among men who have come back to 
give us an account of thefe affairs. There is a myſterious dark- 
neſs ſpread over the face of the unſeen regions to hide them from 
mortal view : And it is wiſely ordained by our Creator that we frould 
live vn this world by faith, and not by fight, We are lure we nuf ſhortly 
put off theſe tabernacles ; and though the ſpirits of good men ſhall be 
immediately inveſted with a holy and happy immortality, yet 
whether they ſhall be clothed or furniſhed with material vehicles 


Cor 


don 6 


have to do with ee, mot ion is not ſo eaſy to determine. 
But when we ſpeak of the places and motzons of departed ſouls, 

and yet conceive them as perfectly ſeparate from all matter, we 

talk perhaps but in a mere e figurative or improper way, 


ſenſible objects round us; and not | avreeable to the philofophieal 

nature and reaſon of things; in which reſpe& pure ſpirits do not 

ſeem to be capable of conſinement to'a place, or any proper local 

motion to or from it, becauſe they have no figure, hape nor di- 

menſions. Fc * 
30 3 21 1 4A 3 | PT 


ſince his deſcending into the lower parts of the carth, in the ſame text, - 


- 
% —_—_ * ja 8 r p r 1 1 
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of any kind is not ſo evident, and conſequently what they ſhall _ 


and in ſuch language as our infancy and prejudice borrow from 
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All the foregoing problems and hard queſtions about the holy ſoul's 
paſſing through the airy regions, and getting up above the planets 
and ſtars, &c. are therefore eafily anſwered, and all thoſe difticy]- 
ties removed, if we conſider the ſoul as a pure intellectual being, a 
ſubſtantial thinking power, without any dimenſions of length or 
breadth, and conſequently without any proper relation to place, 
Then it will follow, that human ſpirits which were united to bodies, 
when they enter into a ftate of ſeparation, need not have any 
thing to do with a real proper motion or flight, or change ot places, 
An embodied ſoul (that is, a foul acting in concert with an animal 
body) when it becomes a ſeparate foul (that is, a ſoul acting in its 
own pure intellectual capacity without a body) does not need pro- 

rly to alter its place, but only its manner of thinking and acting. 
in order to be in heaven and hell, i. e. happy in the preſence of 
God, or miſerable in the midſt of devils, acting and thinking 
without bodies. : | | 

In order to give us ſome faint idea of this matter, and to help 
our conceptions while they are ſo incumbered with corporeal and 
local images, let us conceive the whole intelligent creation, or all 
created ſpirits, as one ſet of beings, acting in different manners 
(and if you pleaſe) in one open and infinite ſpace ; for we cannet 


= utterly throw off all theſe kind of ideas in the preſent ſtate. 


* 
- 
. 


Some {pirits are ſaid to be united to a body, that is, are influenc. 
ed in their actions by animal bodies, and it is their buſineſs to 
move and manage thoſe engines: but by the perpetual agency of 
animal nature upon them, the reaction upon it, and their con- 
verſe with the material world by the means of that animal, they 


are reſtrained from more immediate converſe. wtth ſeparate ſpirits, 


or even with God the infinite Spirit. 
Others are free or diſengaged from bodies, and theſe have a 
more immediate perception of God the infinite ſpirit, and converſe 
with each other perhaps under no confinement, or under ſuch 
leſſer limitations as their Creator's will and their own finite natures 
make neceſſary. They become conſcious of one another's thoughts 
and volitions by ſome unknown way that God has appointed; for 
as an embodied ſpirit is conſcious of the motions of that animal to 
which it is united by the appointment of God, as it becomes con- 
ſcious of the motions of other bodies round about it by the organs 
of that particular animal, and as it is alſo conſcious of the thoughts 
of other embodied ſpirits by the motions or voices of their ſeveral 
engines or animal bodies, fo doubtleſs there is a way which Jod 
the Creator-Spirit has ordained whereby created ſpirits, which are 
ſocial beings; ſhall maintain ſociety and friendly communion with 
other treated ſpirits when they are in their native ſtate, ſeparate 
from material engines. | | 1 
Now death is but the ceſſation of animal life, in that body or 
engine which is united to any particular ſpirit; That body then 
becomes a moveleſs maſs, and not an animal; it is no more 
capable of obeying the yolitiens or commands of the ſoul, nor of 
communicating any external motions by the nerves to the brain; to 
give the ſoul notice of any ſenſible object. Thence it follows by 
divine appointment, that that ſpirit is no more conſcious of what 
paſſes in. that body, and no more employed in managing it, or 
Acting upon it, or converſing with the material creation by the 
organs of that engine. i 5 i 
Being therefore unemployed and unimpreſt by the corporeal world, 
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its thoughts perhaps are more purely intellectual, or at leaſt it has 


no new ſenſations, but its ideas are raiſed in another manner. It 
reflects upon its own temper and actions in this life; it is conſcious 
of its virtues or its vices; it has an endleſs ſpring of peace and joy 
within, flowing from the ſenſe of its wiſe and holy behaviour in the 
{tate of trial, or it is tormented with the bitter anguiſh of a ſelf- con- 
demning conſcience in the reffection on its paſt crimes. "This is 
one great part of heaven and hell. 24 4 601185 

And then with regard to God and its fellow. creatures, if we 
ſpeak of them in this our incarnate ſtate, we muſt be forced to ute 
language borrowed from corporeal things, and ſay, This departed 
—— at once in the pure intellectual or ſeparate world, like 


2 native there; it ſtands among innumerable millions of ſpirits, 
itſelf a kindred ſpirit, gains ſwift acquaintance with them, grows 


conſciaus of their ideas and actions in their own way and method, 
which God has not yet revealed to us in this life: And above all, it 
has an immediate perception of God the infinite ſpirit, a con- 


{ciouſneſs of his power and preſence, and an intimate and delight- 


ful taſte of his love, or a dreadful ſenſe of his anger; and thus the 
ſoul feels immediately, and pofleſſes a ſecond part of its heaven or 


its hell; and all this without any local motion, or any relation to 


a place, or change of diſtances. 1 might illuſtrate this by two 


ſimiles, and eſpecially apply them to the caſe of boly ſouls de- 


arting,it- 4 5+ 5 397 ect 
: J. 80 poſe a torch inclofed in a cell of earth, in the midſt of ten 
thouſand thouſand torches that ſhine at large in a ſpacious am- 
phitheatre. While it is incloſed, its beams ſtrike only on the 
walls of its own cell, and it has no communion with thoſe without: 
But let this cell fall down at ance, and the torch that moment has 


full communion with all thoſe ten thouſands ; it ſhines as freely as 


they do, and receives and gives aſſiſtance to all of them, and joins 
to add glory to that illuſtrious place. 12785 346-4111 Ten 
2. Or ſuppoſe a man born and brought up in a dark prifon, in 
the midſt of; 
tinement, perhaps he enjoys only the twinkling light of a lamp, with 
thick air, and much ignorance ; though he has tome diſtant bints 
and reports of the ſurrounding City and its affairs, yet he ſees and 
knows nothing immediately, but what is done in his own priſon, 
till in fome happy minute the walls fall down ; then he finds him- 
ſelf at once in a large and populous town, encompaſſed with a 
thouſand bleſſings; with ſurprize he beholds the king in all his 
zlory, and holds converſe with the ſprightly inhabitants; he can 
(peak their language, and finds his nature ſuited to fuch com- 
munion ; he breathes free air, ftands in the open light, he ſhakes 
himſelf, and exults in his own liberty. Such 1s a ſoul exiſting'in a 
moment in the ſeparate world of holy and happy fouls, and before 
apreſent God, when the priſon walls of fleſh tall to the ground. 
Perhaps it will be abje&ted here, that holy ſouls, when they are 


abſent from ' the» body, are encouraged to expect they ſhall be prejent . 


with the Lord Jeſus; and then it ſeems neceſſary they ſhould be in the 
lace where his body is. They hope to be with Chriſt, and hehold 


im in the glories of his exalted human natbre, when they depart 


from the fleſh; 2 Cor. v. 8. Phil: i. 23. Now in all this philoſophical 


account of the ſeparate ſtate of the ſouls of good men, there is no 
proviſion made for this part of our 3 bleſſednefs. | 
Io this I anfeer, That if the ſouls of good men at their death be 


* 
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a fair and populous city; he lives there in a cloſe con- 
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influences of authority or love upon them, by command or conſo- * 


fible of his reſentments againſt their crimes. His raiſed and exalted 


us wait our appointed hour, and then ſhall our curiofity be betet f | 


n I e 
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ol the ſame body, may give ſuch reaſons as theſe for it. 
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admitted to a more intimate converſe with the deity itſelf, ang in 


with the human ſoul of Chriſt ſeſus, there is no neceffity of any WM "* 
communication with his glorified body, till their bodies alſo are 

raifed at the laſt day. Now the human foul of Chriſt, eſpecially ſu 
in its exalted ſtate, has an extenſive power to converfe with pure 
ſpirits, whether angels or human fouls, to impreſs his facred 


lation, and enable them to exercife and maintain mutual converſe 
with himſelf. Doubtleſs our blefled Lord has all the freedoms, | 
wers and prerogatives of a pure ſeparate ſpirit in his ſtate 0. 
ily reſurrection, exaltation and glory; and he can make the if 
ſpirits of his faithful} followers as happy in his own preſence, as i; Ml 


proper for their ſtate of feparation from the body; and he can alfy ine 
make the fouls of impenitent finners, as well as evil angels, ſen. 5 


body is no hindrance to his influences on unbodied ſpirits. If in his 
incarnate ftate and humiliation, when his body was mere fleſh and fie 
blood, he had converſe with good angels, a wer over devils, 10 
we may well ſuppoſe, that in his exalied ſtate of union to a glorified F 5 
body, he can converſe as he pleaſes with the world of ſpirits, and 2 
enable them to hold converſe with hiniſelf. | 

After all, let it be noted, that I have only repreſented in this ge 
re how far it is poſſible for the heaven or the hell of departed of 

pirits to commence in this ſtate of ſeparation from the fleſh, with- | 
out a new union to any corporeal vehicle. Yet I affert nothing , 
with eertainty; I am conſcious of my ignorance. Perhaps 1! Jn 
is probable enough that there may be ſome vehicles of groſſer a han 
more refined matter aſſigned to every human ſpirit, when the bo- i :: 
dy of fleſh expires, and is no longer capable of maintaining its te. ze. 


e communion with the ſpirit. What are the circumſtances, * 
what are the laws, what is the fituation, and what is the language „„, 
of the world of ſpirits, muſt and will be a matter of darkneſs aud — 


myſtery to us, white we dwell in fleſh and blood: we muſt each d 


ſatisfied, either in a delighttul or in a dreadful manner, according 
to our behaviour in the preſent life. \ | 


— — — — 


ESSAY VIII. 
Tue Remurrection of the same Body. 


—_—< = 4 | 


Tu ERE has been a warm diſpute among men of learnin and 
particularly between Mr. Locke and — Stillingfleet, whethe 
the lame individual body which is buried ſhall be raiſed: at the 
reſurxectian of the dead 7 Or, whether it may not be another ne# 
made body, compoſed of any other atoms, and united to the ſam 
ſoul. Thoſe, who with Biſhop ary, — affirm the reſurrect 


1. It is fit and proper, that the ſame body which has been! 
companion and inſtrument of the ſoul in duties of holineſs ſhoul 
ariſe and thare with the ſoul in the reward of heaven; and that tf 
ſame body, which has been 2 temptation or inſtrument of the fo! 


fron _ . N 
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in fin, ſhould-alſo riſe to ſhare the torment. I muſt confeſs, I do 
not think this argument has very great weight in it; becauſe the 
body alone is mere inſenſible matter, and can neither thare in plea- 


| ſure or pain. It is the ſoul only that has ſenſe of pain and pleaſure, 


and whatſoever body it is vitally united to, is {till ts own body, and 
may be the medium of pleaſure or pain to it. n 

2. Since body and ſoul united conſtitute the man, if it be not 
the ſame body that died which is raiſed, then one eſſential part of 
man is loſt. If it be another body, it is another man that is raiſed from 
the earth, and not the ſame man that died. Beſides, the ſoul ne- 
ver dies; and if the ſame animal body that died be not raiſed to 


life, there is nothing at all raiſed to life: There may be another 


inanimate body which has life given to it indeed, but nothing is re- 
vived. Perhaps this fort of argumentation may have fome weight 
init. I 04 | | 
3. Chrift himſelf faith; Jobn v. 28. They that are in the graves 
fhall come forth: This muſt refer to the ſame body that died; for it 
is not the ſoul, nor is it any other body that was properly put into 
the grave, but the animal body of man which is now inanimate 
dead. | $475 
4. It ſeems to be the deſign of the apoſtle, to ſhew- that it is the 
lame body which died in ſome reſpects, though not in all reſpects, 
which ihall be raiſed again to life: 1 Cor. xv. 42. o is the refurrettion 
of the dead. It, i.e. the body, is ſown in corruption, ii is rayed in in- 
corruption, ce, It, i. e. the body, is ſown d natural body, it is raiſed a 
ſpiritual budy. It is the ſame human body ſtill, but with different 
qualities. So ver. 52, 53. The dead ſhall be raifed incorrupuble, 
and we ſhall be changed. This corruptible mall put on incorrup- 
tion, this mortal all put on immortality ;” which ſeems to be ſpo- 
ken both with regard to thoſe who ſhall be raiſed from the dead, as 
well as thoſe who ſhall be changed at the coming of Chriſt. It is this 
mortal and this curruptible, that is, this very animal body, which was 
mortal and corruptible, mult be raiſed immortal. my 
To this I wight add, that the apoſtle ; Rom. viii. 11; ſpeaks of 
thefe very mortal bodies which we now have, and affirms the 
ſhall be quickened, &c. and Phil, ji. wit. © this body of our vileneſs 
or humiliation is to be changed, and made like to the glorious-body 
of Chriſt.” Surely ſuch exprefhons denote the ſame body. But the 
ſubſtance and ftreng'h of ail the arguments derived from ſcripture 


to prove the reſurrection of the | fame body, may be found wel! 


put together in Dr. Whitby's Preface to the Firit Epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians. Thoſe who with Mr. Locke make the reſurrection of the 
lame individual body needleſs, may alledge fuch reaſons as theſe. 
1, It attains no valuable purpoſe to confine the reſurrection to 
the ſame atoms of matter; for if the ſame ſoul be united to any 


maſs of the ſame ſort of ſubſtance, i. e. to any matter, there is 
a ſufficient proviſion for every thing that regards the happineis or 
miſery of the xifing dead: Since the body itfelf, or mere maſter, 
has no ſenſation ; and the ſoul will have the fame fort of ſenſations, 


(whether pleaſant to reward it, or painful to puniſh it) whatſoever 
other particles of matter it may be united to, as if it were (uhited 
2 ſame particles it had in this world, and in which it obeyed or 

Beſides it is worthy of our obſervation what Mr. Locke ſays on 
this ſubject. If it ſhould be demanded what greater congruity 
we ſoul hath to any particles of matter which were once vitalty 
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united to it, but are now ſo no longer, than it hath no particles of 


matter to which it was never united, this would be hard to deter. 


mine”. 

2. The apoſtle ſhews it ſhall be different matter from that which 
was laid in the grave, by the very manner of his arguing : For 
when he uſes the ſimile of a grain of wheat dying in the ground,” 
he favs, rer. 37, 38. © Thou foweſt not that body that 1hall be, 
but thou ſoweſt a bare grain; and God giveth it a body (i. e. ano- 

ther body) as pleaſeth him. And then he goes on to ſhew what 
different forts of bodies there are, and how different the bodies in 
the re ſurrection ſhall be from what were buried. | 

3. It is hardly poſſible that all the very fame bodies ſhould riſe ; 
that is, all the ſame atoms or particles that were buried : For when 

bodies turn to duſt, this duſt or earth grows up in vegetation, and 
becomes the body of graſs or plan's ; ſheep and oxen eat theſe 
plants, and other meneat the ſheep and oxen; and thus the particles 
of one man's body may frequently become the parts of another 
man's body. And this is more conſpicuous in the country of can- 
nibals, where they kill and cat their ſlaves. How then is it poſſible 
that each human body ſhould have its own particles? 

4. There is ſufficient ground to ſay, the ſame perſon riſes again 
from the dead though there be not one atom of the fame matter 
that was buried, which goes to make up the body in the reſurrec- 
tion; for Methri/ctak, when a child, and when one, two, three, four 
or hve hundred years old, and when he had lived nine hundred 
and fixty years before his death, had actually by perſpiration, and 

_ a{(trition, &c. changed the atoms that compoſed his body per- 
haps thirty br forty times over, and yet it is the ſame compound 
ſubſtance of ſoul and body, the fame conſcious being or perſon ttill, 


It is 1cthuſe/ah both at his birth, at five hundred years old, and at 


his death. Beſides, If all the ſame atoms that ever belonged to 
Methujeluak muſt be raiſed, what a bulky man would that be? And 
further, what need is there that the laſt dying withering particles 
ſhould be raiſed to make Mcthujelah again, when any other. atoms 
that ever belonged to him. and in which he practiſed virtue vr vice, 
are as much the ſame Methuſelal? And yet all of theſe cannot be 
crouded into his body, without making a giant of him. So that. 
ve ſee there is no need of the ſame atoms or particles to make 
the ſame perſon, if there be but the ſame thinking mind conſcious 
of his actions in chis life, united to a proper portion of matter. it 
is conſciouſneſs makes the perſon. | HS 
Tunis is the force of the arguments of thoſe. who deny the ne- 
ceſſity of having the ſame body raiſed. And I think the argu- 
ments on both fides have ſome real ſtrength in them. Now | 
would humbly enquire, whether all the differences of theſe diſpu- 
-tants, which I have endeavoured briefly to ſet in their ſtrongeſt 
light, may not be compromiſed in this manner. 

I. It is granted that it cannot be the very fame body in all the 
particles or atoms of it which were united to the ſoul in this world, 
that ſhall be raiſed and united to it in the re ſurrection: ; 
(..) Becauſe all the atoms that ever belonged to the animal 
body of Methufelah in nine hundred and fixty nine years would make 
a moſt bulky and diſproportionate figure at the reſurre&ion : And 
for the fame reaſon all the antidiiuvians, who lived ſo many hun- 
dred years, would be raiſed as giants in compariſon of us in latei 
days. And on the ſame account allo, every man at the reſur- 
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rection would be ſo much larger than his contemporaries and 
neighbours, as he lived longer on earth; which is a vain and 


groundleſs conceit. 


2.) All the ſame particles, even of the body when it died and 
was buried, can hardly be raiſed again and united to the ſoul of 
any man, becauſe ſeveral of the particles that made one man's 
body at the time of his death are very probably turned to graſs or 
plants, and ſo become food for cattle, or other men, and are be- 
come part of the bodies of other men ſeveral times over. And 


thus there might be great confuſion, becauſe the ſelf-ſame particles 


would belong to the bodies of ſeveral men. Beſides, here's one 
pious man perhaps died of a droply, or exceſſive fat and unwiel- 
dy ; muſt he be raiſed in that unwieldy bulk and thoſe extravagant 
dimenſions? Another was worn out to a mere ſkeleton by a con- 
ſumption ; muſt his raiſed body be of this ſlender and withered 
ſhape or ſize} Others it may be from their very birth were in ſome 
part defective, or redundant; and in theſe caſes muſt not ſome 

rticles be left out or added in the reſurrection to form a propet 

dy for the glorified ſoul? All theſe conſiderations prove tha 
all the preciſe number of atoms that ever made up a man's body 
here on earth, or even thoſe that belonged to it at the hour of 
death, are not neceſſary to be ſummoned together to form the ſame 
man at the reſurrection. 

II. It is alſo granted, that it muſt be in ſome ſenſe the ſame 
body raiſed which was buried, in order to anſwer ſeveral expreſ- 
ſions both of Jeſus Chriſt, and of the apoſtle Paul in their diſcour- 
ſes of the reſurrection. And we may allow without any difficulty, 
that ſo many of the ſame particles of any man's body which were 
buried may go to conſtitute the new raiſed body, as juſtly te de- 
nominate it the ſame body, and which being united to the ſame 


_ foul, do render the new-raiſed man the ſame man and the fame 
perſon who died : For it is evident that a very few of the fame 


atoms or particles which were laid in the grave are ſufficient for 
this purpoſe, if we confider theſe two things: 5 
It is very probable that a new- born infant in its muſcles and 
nerves (and eſpecially in its bowels and bones) has ſome original, 
eſſential, and conſtituent tubes, fibres or ſtaminal particles) if 
I may ſo call them) which remain the ſame and unchanged through 
all the ſtages and changes of life in following years, how much 
ſoever the external and fleſhy parts may he changed. And ſome 
puloſophers maintain that the growth of the animal body is no- 
ng but the dilatation, ftretching or ſpreading of theſe eſſential 
and ſtaminal parts, theſe fibres, tubes or membranes, by the inter- 
poſition of new additional particles; which additional and acct- 
dental particles are the only things which are in perpetyal flux, 
and always changing. And it may be added alſo, that perhaps 


theſe effential ſtaminal particles are of ſuch a nature as not to din 


and unite with other animal or human bodies, and become an 


eſſential conſtituent part of them: And therefore if mankind: were 


all cannibals, and eat one another as well as the fleſh of beaſts, 
Mr the ſame ſtaminal or conſtituent particles cannot belong to the 
odies of two or more human perſons. It bas been ſaid by ſome 
„ that the mere membranaceous parts of an animal 
body, though eaten by other animals, will not eaſily if at all digeſt; 
and then they cannot be ſanguified or turned into blood, nor 
. | „ | 5 
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become nutritive juices, nor form the conſtituent and eſſential 
parts uf other animals: Now a great many of the original confi. 
tuent parts of human bodies re membranaceous ; for tome ſuppoſe 
aloft the whole bod), to be made of tubes and juices, with 
little interiperſed fibres which are added oy nutrition. And how 
far the bones, i. e. original mere offeuvus ſubſtances may be indi- 
geſtib e alſo, who can tell? on | 

U,cn the whole, it ſeems that theſe effential, . conſtituent or 
ſtaminal particles, whatioever they be, whether offeous, or mem- 
branacevus, or of any other quality, and how many or how few 
ſoever they be, always abide the fame, even when the body 
is greatly enlarged by the perpetual new interpoſition of additional 
nuinive particles, which are in continual flux. I fay alſo, that it 
ſeems that theſe unchanging parts, whether tew or many, in union 
with the fame foul. are abundantly . ſufficient to denominate 
Methufeluh the infant, and Methujelal the aged, the fame, perſon ; and 
then alſo theſe few efſen'1a] conſtituent particles preſerved by divine 


. Providence, and raiſed in the formation of the new body, and 


united to the ſame ſoul, are ſufficient to denominate Methu/#lah dying 
and Methujelah rifing the ſame perſon ſtill, buth foul and body. 
Here it may be objedted indeed, that there is no need of running 
to ſuch eſſential conſtituent particles of the body of a man in order to 
denominate.him the ume man at fixteen or ſixty, or fix hundred 
years of age; for theſe philoſophical ideas of conſfiluent particles come 
not within the notice of the bulk of mankind, and yet all mankind 
agree to call Methujelah the ſame man, and his body. the ume body, 
though it be maintained by the continual ſucceſſion of new parti- 
cles of matter, ſince they are united to the ſame ſoul. This ſeems 


to be ſufficient for this purpoſe. 


This obje#ion may be anjuered two ways, (I.) that as theſe con- 
ſtituent and unchangeable particles of the body do not come with- 
in the notice of the bulk of mankind, fo neither docs the continual 
change and ſucce ſſion of new particles by perſpiration and nutrition 
come wi hin their notice; and therefore the bulk of mankind call 
it the ſame body becauſe it appears in the groſs to be the ſame: 
But if you prove it is not the ſame by inſenſible alterations, I may prove 
# ig the ſame by theſe inſenfible unchanging parts. In one caſe the 
alteration is inſenfible ; and the conſtituent particles abide unchang- 
ed without ſenfible notice in the other cate; and if one diſputant 
borrows his objection from philopphical ideas, the other may borrow 
his ſolution from philoſophical ideas too. 

It may be anſwered (2.) that the language of ſcripture and the 


reaſons for the refurretion of the body, in ſome reipects the 0, 
with that which was buried, are fo ſtrong, that I think they can- 


not wel! be anſwered without ſuppoſing ſo many particles of the 


ſame body which was buried to be raiſed again, as may be ſufficient 
upon ſome juſt principles to give it the name of the ſame body, and 
there can be no more required. | | 


2. The ſimilitude which the apoſtle uſes in that diſcourſe con- 


cerning a grain of wheat, v. 37, 38. plainly teaches us, that Dove 
there thouid be but a very few of the ſame individual particles 


raiſed from the duſt, and mixed with a multitude of other new par- 


ticles, yet theſe few are ſufficient to denominate it the fame body, 10 


far as the apoſtle's argument requires it. For it is evident that when 


' a grain of wheat is ſown into the ground, far the greateſt part of the 
grain quickly dies and rots in the earth; and there are but a very 
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few ſmall particles of the ſame grain which compoſe the germen or 
bud of the new plant, and which do really grow up into, and help 
to form and compoſe the new ſtalk and the ear of corn, together 
with the addition of a multitude of other new atoms borrowed from 
the earth and water. 2 

In the ſame manner the apoſtle leads us to ſuppoſe there may be 
a few of the fame original and eflential parts of the body of a inan 
which are buried in the grave, which are the original, the ſpring 
and foundation of the new-raiſed body, though there may be 
thouſands of other new atoms mixt with them. Now it is caſy to 
ſuppoſe, that the power and providence of God may according to 
this ſuppoſition, preſerve and raiſe the ſame body at the reſurrec- 
tion. For if the new-raiſed body has but as many eſſential atoms 


of the dead body in it, as the new ſtalk and ear of wheat has of the 


in that was ſowed, it is enough: And the union of the ſame con- 
1 or ſpirit, makes it the ſame man. | 

I would aſk leave to conclude this Eſſay with this ſhort and plain 
remark. There are ſome of thoſe who follow Mr. Locke and his 
way of thinking in many of theſe matters, who alſo go a ſtep further, 
and ſuppoſe the ſpirit or conſcious principle in man to loſe all con- 
ſciouſneſs when the body dies, and that at the reſurrection God 
ſhall give conſciouſneſs to the perſon again, or make a conſcious 
principle to exiſt in the new-raiſed body. Now it this be the caſe, 
then it is neither the ſame body nor the ſame ſpitit that is raiſed 
from the dead, but a new ſpitit and a new body, which I think 
muft neceflarily be called anther perſon, as well as Mr. Locke 
would call it another man : and I am ſure ſuch a new-made creature 
confilting of another maſs of matter, and another conſcious prin- 
ciple, can never be juſtly rewarded or puniſhed for per/onal i ues 
and vices, good or evil actions done in the former life by a diffe- 


lent body and ſpirit, i. e. by another perſon *. 


; « | 


ESS AM IX. 


Of the Production, Nourishment and Operations of Plants and 


Animals. ; 


Ster. I.—Creatures produce their own Kind, 


HEN I ſurvey the works of nature with a more attentive eye, 
lam ſurprized to find with what marvellous exactneſs every crea- 
ture draws its own picture, or propagates its own likenefs: though 
in difterent manners of operation. The (ox produces a living fox, 
the gooſe drops her egg, and hatches the young gooſe, and the 
tulip lets fall its ſeed into the earth, which ferments and ſwelis and 
labours long in the ground, till at laſt it brings forth a tulip. Is it 
the natural ſagacity of foxes that enables them to form heir own 
image ſo accurately? By no means; for the gooſe and the flower 


* Thave not obſerved any diſtinction here between the ſame man and the ſame fprerſen 
though Mr. Locke makes a great difference. 
| 33 2 


Ot this matter ſee £fay 12. Secf. wit, 
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do the like: The ſprightly and the ſtupid, the ſenſible and the 
ſenſeleſs, work this wonder with equal regularity and perfection; 
and the plant performs as well as the animal. 

It is not poſſible that any of them ſhould effect this by any 
peculiar rules of art and contrivance, for neither the one nor the 
other are at all acquainted with the compoſition or progreſs of their 
work. The bird is entirely ignorant of the wondrous vital ferment 
of her own egg, either in the forn. ation of it, or the incubation: 
and the mother-plant knows as much of the parts of the young 
plant, as the mother-animal knows of the inward ſprings and 
movements of the young little animal. There could be no con. 
trivance here, for not any of them had any thought or defign of the 
final production: They were all moved, both the beaſt, bird and 
flower, by the material and mechanical ſprings of their own 
nature to continue their own ſpecies, but without any ſuch intent 


LY 


or purpoſe. | 


Give ſouls to all the animal race, and make thoſe ſouls as im. 


material and as intelligent as you can; attribute to them hat good 
fenſe you pleaſe in other affairs of their puny life; allow the brutes 
to be as rational and as cunning as you could with or fancy, and to 
perform a thouſand tricks by their own 1 ; et in this 
matter thoſe intellectual powers muſt all ſtand by as uſeleſs; the 
ſenſeleſs vegetable has as much 1kill here as the animal; the gooſe 
is completely as wiſe as the fox or the grey-hound ; they draw 
their own portraits with as exquiſite art and accuracy, and ſeave as 
perfe& images behind them to perpetuate their kind. 

Amazing proof, and inconteſtible argument of ſome ſuperiot 
wiſdom”! - Some tranſcendent contriving mind, ſome divine artificer 
that made all theſe wondrous machines , and ſet them at work 
The animal and the vegetable in theſe productions are but mere 
inſtruments under his ſupreme ruling power; like artleſs pencils in 
a painter's hand, to form the images that his thought had before 
deſigned : And it is that God alone who before all worlds contrived 
theſe models of every ſpecies in his own original idea, that appoints 


what under-agents he will employ to copy them. 
In the week of the creatian, he bid the earth teem with beaſts and 


Plants ; and the earth like a common mother brought forth the lion, 
_ the fox, and the dog, as well as the cedar and the tulip ; Gen. 
L II, 24. He commanded the-water to produce the firſt fiſh and the 
fowl ; behold the waters grow pregnant; the trout and the dolphin 
break forth into life, the gooſe and the ſparrow ariſe and ſhake 
their wings; Gen. i. 20, 21. But two common parents earth and 
water to the whole animal and vegetable world! A God needs no 
more. And though he was pleaſed to make uſe of the water and 
the earth in theſe firſt productions, yet the power and the {kill 
were much the ſame as if he had made them immediately with his 
own hands, F: 

Ever ſince that week of creative wonders God has ordered all 
theſe creatures to fill the world with inhabitants of their own kind; 
and they have obeyed him in a long ſucceſſion of almoſt ſix thou- 
ſand years. He has granted (ſhall I ſay) a divine patent to each 


erteature for the {ole production of its own likeneſs, with an utter } 


Mete, I call them all machine here, not preſuming to determine that the nature 

ol brutes is mere machinery; but When 1 ſpeak of the natural production of the! 

bodies, I thipk theſe bodies, as well as the bodies of man, are mere engines © 
machines, whatſoever fouls may be united to them. | 
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prohibition to all the reſt ; but ſill under the everlaſting influence 
of his own ſupreme agency upon the moving atoms that form theſe 
plants or animals. God himſelf is the Creator ſtill, And it is 
evident, that he has kept a reſerve of ſayereignty to himſelf, and 
has diſplayed the enſigus of it in ſome important hours. Egypt was 
once a glorious and tremendous ſcene of this ſovereignty: It was 
there that he ordered the rod of Moſes, a dry and liteleſs vegetable, 
to raiſe a ſwarm of living animals, to call up a brood of lice in 
millions without a parent, and to animate the duft of the ground 
into a noiſome army. It was there he bid Aaron wave the ſame rod 
over the ſtreams and the ponds, and the filent rod under divine in- 
fluence, could bring forth croaking legions out of the waters without 
end or number. wee £1 | | 

But theſe are bis works of miracle and aſtoniſhment, when 
he has a mind to ſhew himſelf the ſovereign and the controller of 
nature: Without his immediate commiſſion not one creature can 
invade the province of. another, nor perform any thing of this 
werk but within its own peculiar tribe. Even man the glory of 
this lower creation, and the wiſeſt thing on earth, would 1n vain 
atlempt to make one of theſe common vegetables, or theſe curious 
animated moving machines. Not all the united powers of human 
nature, nor a council or club of the niceſt artificers with all their 


hs gn and 1kill can form the leaſt part of theſe works, can com- 
nos 


a fox's-tail, a gooſe-quill, or a tulip-leaf. Nature is the art 
of God, and it muſt for ever be unrivalled by the ſons of men. 

Yet man can produce à man, Admirable effect, but artleſs 
cauſe ! A poor, limited, inferior agent! The plant and the brute 
in this matter are his rivals, and his equals too. The human 
parent and the parent-bird form their own images with equal ikill, 
and are confined each to its own work, So the iron ſeal transfers 
its own figure to the clay with as much exactneſs and curioſity as 


the golden one: Both can transfer only their own figure. 


is appears to me a glorious inſtance wherein the wiſdom and 
power of God maintain their own ſupremacy, and triumph over all 
the boaſted reaſon and intellectual 1kill of men; that the wiſeſt ſon 
of Adam in this nobleſt work of nature, can do no more than a 
flower or a fly; and if he would go out of his own ſpecies and the 


appointed order of things, he is not able to make a fly, nor a flower; 
1 


no, not a worm nor a fimple bulruth. In thoſe productions where- / 
in mankind are merely the inſtruments of the God of nature, their 
work is vital and divine; but it they would ſet up for prime artiſi- 
cers, they ca do nothing: A dead ſtatue, a painted ſhadow on a' 
canvaſs,” or perhaps a little brazen clock-work is the ſupreme pride 
of their art, their higheſt excellence and perfection. 


Let the atheiſt then exert his utmoſt ſtretch of underſtanding, 


get him try the force of all his mechanical powers, to compoſe tlie 


wing of a butterfly, or the meaneſt feather of a ſparrow: Let him 
labour, and ſweat and faint, and acknowledge his own weakneſs: 
then let him turn his eye, and look at thoſe wondrous compoſures, 
his fon or his little daughter: and when their infant tongues ſhall 
enquire of him, and ſay, Father, who made us; Let him not dare 
aſſume the honour of that work to himſelf, but teach the young 
creatures that there is a God, and fall down on his face, and repent 
and worſhip, | | | 

It was God who ſaid at firſt, Let the earth bring forth graft; and 
the herb yielding ſted after his kind-—and the living- oreuture after lie 


tind; and when this was done, then with a creating voice he bid 
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thoſe herbs and thoſe living creatures, be fruitful and multiply, to aj 
future generations. Great things doth he which we cannot Compreheng. 
— But he ſealeth up the hand of every man, that alt men may know his 
divine work; Gen. i. 11, 25. Job xxxVii. 5, 7. 


Sect. II.— nne Laws of Nature ſufficient for the Product ion of Animal; 
and Vegetables. | 


% 


IT was a work of wiſdom, infinitely various to form all the 
variety of creatures that ſwim or fly, that run, creep, or move in 
the air, earth and water, and to fit every one of them with organs 

and con- natural motions ſuited to the purpoſes of their different 
life: And it is the ſame wiſdom which dictated the laws of nature 
and motion in the firſt week of the creation, and the ſame power 
which firſt put them in execution, that proceed by the force of 

thoſe unchanging dictates, to produce all the fucceſhve nations and 
ages of the animal and vegetable worlds. Thote great prolific 
words, Be ye fruitful and multiply, have almighty power in them, 
and reach to the end of time. God himlelt is the fupreme agent 
and mover, in all the fermenting materials that teen: with plants 
and animals, and he acts ſtil] according to the original and uniform 

laws of motion which his wiſdom firſt dictated, and his power im. 
poſed on the parts of matter. 

But there have been ſome philoſophers and divines who imagine, 
that becaule they cannot ſolve the production of plants and animals 
by thofe obvious laws of motion and matter which we are acquainted 
with, therefore no plant or animal is produced without ſome new 
immediate and preſent interpoſure of the ſkill, and power, and 
agency of God, different from the original dictates or laws of mo- 
tion. Thus the common laws of nature which God has eſtabliſhed, 
being in their eſteem not ſufficient for this end, they introduce his 
own immediate hand in millions of inſtances to counterwork thoſe 
laws, or to aſſiſt the deficiency of them by a creating power. By 
this means God is as it were conſtrained to exert a miraculous in- 

. Huence at the generation and production of every new animal 
throughout the werld, as though it were impoſhble that a mouſe 
a pigeon, or a butterfly ſhould be formed without it; and thus his 
work of creation is never finiſhed, and miracles are wrought by 
millions every day : for whatſoever is done by him in the material 
world not according to the laws of nature, is mracle, 

Ia my opinion it is a raſh and venturous thing to determine that 
theſe productions are impoſſible according to the common appointed 
laws of nature and motion; and to ſet intellectual agents at work 
upon them merely becauſe our knowledge of theſe laws of matter is 
not yet ſufficient to deſcribe the manner how it may be done. 

Would it not be a ridiculous and unphiloſophical account of the 
motion of all the planets with all their iatellites or moons in our age, 
to tell the world that ſo many diſtin angels rolled them round the 
ſun, and gave usday and night, ſummer and winter? Let us run back 
to the old ſolid ſpheres and their epicycles again, and pleaſe our- 
ſelves and our hearers with deſcribing, how they. are turned round 
by angelic powers with {weet and heavenly muſic, and this is the 
harmony of the ſpheres. But is this philoſophy ? May not the ori- 
ginal projectile force propoſed by Sir Iſaac Newton, which he ſup- 
poſes reſtrained by the centripetal force or gravitation, completely 

_ anſwer this end without the inceſſant labouis of an angel? And is 
not this law of nature, ſuppoling it to be originally appointed and 
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{ill preſerved by the Creator ? Is there any need of immediate new 


interpoſitions of his almighty influence in any different manner to 
keep all the planetary worlds in their proper motions fo long as he 
deſigns them to wove ? And does not this fingle principle of gravita- 


tion, or the mutual attraction of all matter, perform various millions 


of effects in this our globe of earth and water among inanimate as | 


well as aaimated beings ? 


It may not be amiſs to take notice here alſo, that ſome very inge 


nious moderns have ſuppoſed the peculiar powers of magnet? n, elec- 
tricity, elaſticity, and others, are divine laws of motion appointed by 
God hiniſelt in the material creation, and ſuperadded to the eſſential 
properties of matter conficered merely as an extended ſolid ſub- 
ſtance. . 1 | a 

And what if we ſhould ſup oſe there may he ſome other ſuch ge- 


neral law of motion iuperadded to the vegetable world as the peculiar 


ſpring of all vegetation * How fimple a principle is gravity in itſelf ? 
How multitorm and infinite are its effects? May not all plants in 


| their riſe and growth, their verdant foliage, their beautiful bloom 


and ſeed in ſucceſſive ages, take their origin from another ſuch ſim- 
ple principle applied by the {kill of the divine artificer, who gave alt 
theſe vegetable beauties their firſt exiſtence ? 


And what if we thould go one ſtep further ? Perhaps the laws of 


motion which God has ordained in the animal world may ſtill be 
ſomewhat different from, orſuperadded to thoſe of the vegetable; and 
theſe additional laws may he ſufficient to form all the eggs and ani- 
mals in the world: and if theſe laws are fettied and conſtant, this is 
nature as much as the other. It is very unphiloſophical to intro- 
duce the divine agency. either contrary to or different from, the 


ſettied rules of his own creation, wi hout a juſt apparent neceſſity, 
or where the cale requires not a proper mracie to be wrought: er 


how frequently is this done by men who pretend to philoſoph 


* 
Or if G d himſelt be not immediately ſet at work afreſh, what ſort 


of ſtrange inferior agents, what amma mund:'s, what plaſtic powers have 
been invented and employed to mould and form every new plant 
and animal? "RAGE 8 | | 

And as this ſort of ſolution of difficulties is unphiloſophical; ſo 
neither is it very honoutiable for a divine to ſay concerning God our 
Creator, that the rules of natural motion which he hath eſtabliſhed 
in the world, are not ſufficient tor the hourly and neceflary purpoſes: 
and effects of providence. Let us grant that the bodies of a fly or a 
mite, as well as an ox or an eagle, contain in them innumerable 
vefſels and humours, tubes and itrings through which animal life is 
diffuſed, and reigis t eie in a thouſand regular motions and ſur- 
prifing appearances : let us allo allow that the formation of one of 
theſe animal engines by two others, 2. e. the propagation of their 


ſpecies is incomparably the niceſt and moſt ſurpriſing effect that 
| theſe creatures ever perform: What then? ſurely you will not ſay, 


that their own ſenſe or reaſon, or any conſcious powers they may 


| be endued with, are fufficicnt for this purpoſe, or are capable of 


luch productions: you will never grant it is owing to the {kill of the 
parent-animals, that ſuch ſwarms of wondrous: young animals are 


Propagated in ſucceſhve ages: Why then may we not attribute to 
the alf wiſe God the glory of aſſuming them as his inſtruments into 


his grand fcheme of providence, and employing them according to 
the common laws of nature and motion, which he hath eſtabliſhed 
each to produce his own image ? Why may not a God have ſuch an 


4 
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all- pervading ſtretch of thought, as to ſupply the univerſe with in. 

habltants * perpetual fucceſhon, by the les which he at firſt . 
dained amongſt them, rules which he ſtamped with his own autho. 
rity? And as he then pronounced them the laws of nature, fo he 
continues their agency by his divine and univerſal influence through 
all generations. | | 

Will you ſuppoſe that it derogates from the glory of divine pro. 
vidence, to repreſent the great engine of this viſible world, as 
moving onward in its appointed courfe, without the continual in. 
terpoſure of his hand ? It is granted indeed, that his hand is eye; 
active in preſerving all the parts of matter in all their motions ac. 
cording to theſe uniform laws: but I think it is rather derogatory to 
his infinite witdom, to imagine that he could not makè the vege. 
table and animal, as well as the inanimate world of ſuch ſort of 
_ workmanſhip, as might regularly move onward in this manner for 

five or fix thouſand years, without putting a new hand to it ten 
thouſand times every hour: I fay ten thouſand times every hour; for 
there is not an hour nor a moment paſſes, wherein there are not 
many millions of animals actually forming in the jouthern or nor thery 
chmates. _ 

He that can make a clock with a great variety of beauties and 
motions to go regularly a twelve- month together, is certainly a ſki. 
ful artiſt ; but if he muſt put his own hand to afhit thoſe motions 
every hour, or elſe the engine will ſtand ſtill, or the wheels move at 
random, we conceive a much meaner opinion of his performance 
and his ſkill. On the other hand, how glorious and divine an arti- 
ficer would he be called, that ſhould have made two of theſe pieces of 
clock-work above five thouſand _— ago, and contrived ſuch hid- 
den ſprings and motions within them, that they ſhould have joined 
v0" to perpetuate the ſpecies, and thus continue the ſame fort 

clocks in more than a hundred ſucceſſions down to this day 
Though each of their fprings might fail in forty years time, and their 
motions ceaſe, or their materials decay, yet that by the means of 
theſe two original engines, there ſhould he engines of the ſame kind 
multiplied upon the face of the earth, by the ſame rules of motion 
which the artiſt had eſtabliſhed in che day when he firft formed 
G$oun: | 

Such is the workmanſhip of God ; for nature is nothing but his 
ort. Such is the amazing penetration of divine 1kill, fuch the long 
reach of his foreſight, who has long ago ſet his inſtruments at work, 
and guarded againft all their poſhble deficiencies ; who has pro- 
vided to repleniſh the world with plants and animals to the end of 
time, by the wondrous contrivance of his firſt creation, and the laws 

he then ordained. g 
Thus every whale, eagle and apple- tree, every lion and roſe, fly 
and worm in our age, are as really the work of God, as the fiſt 
which he made of the kind. It is ſo far from being a derogation to 
his honour, to perpetuate all the ſpecies by ſuch inſtruments ot bi 

ency for many ages, that it rather aggrandizes the charaQter of 
the Creator, and gives new luſtre to divine wiſdom : for if any 
thing can be faid' to be eafrier or harder in this ſort of alinighty 
work, we may ſuppoſe it a more glorious difficulty for a God to 
employ a ſparrow or an oyfter to make a ſparrow or an oyfter, that 
to make one immediately with his own hand. Perhaps there is not 
a waſp nora butterfly now in the world, but has gone through 
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almoſt fix thouſand anceſtors, and yet the work of the laſt parent is 
exquiſitely 4 in ſhape, in colour, and in ever perfection of 
beauty: but it is all owing to the firſt cauſe. This is wiſdom 
becoming a God, and demands aa eternal tribute of wouder and 


_ worthi p- 


APPENDIX. 


] KNOW ſome modern philoſophers have ſuppoſed that the for- 
mation of plauts and animals is beyond the reach and poder of the laws of nas 
lure, and therefore they conceive that the Creator himſelf in the firſt. 
individuals of every kind, actually formed and included all the fu- 
ture plants and animals that ſhould ever proceed from them com- 
plete in all their parts; and theſe were contained in their diſtinct 
ſeeds, and perhaps decreafing in bulk ſucceſſively in proportion al- 
moiſt infinitely leſs and leſs, as the ſeed is leſs than the plant or ani- 
mal, and as each animal and plant in this miniature or minute form, 

d animal full grown: and they ſuppoſe 
that the daily productions of nature are nothing elſe but the unveil- 
ing of theſe little plants and animals in continual ſucceſſion, bring- 
ing hem forth into light, and ſtretching and enlarging their parts by 
new interwoven fibres, and pulpous matter coming between. 

One great reaſon they give for this is, that in the minute bud of a 
plant, ſuppoſe a tulip even in the winter, they can by a microſcope ' 
diſcern the little ſtalk and leaves of the flower, and the ſmall trian- 
gular pod of ſeed in it: and ſince matter is znjinitely diviſible, ſay they, 
why may not this minute tulip contain another, and that contain a 
third, and that a fourth, eyen to the number of many thouſands in 
their diminiſhed proportions ? r 

To this I anſwer, in general, that from this one poſition, viz. that 
the microſcope ſhews the formation of a perfect plant in its bud a 


few months before the time of its appearance in full growth, it is a 


vait leap to the conclufion, that therefore it may contain thouſands 
and millions. of ſuch perfect plants in their infinitely decreafing pro- 
portions, and that for five or fix thouſand years before the times of 
their appearance. But I would give ſeveral particular reaſons againſt 
this opinion. . | 

1. If we conſider the excesding ſmall 8 rtzon that is between the little 
ſuppoſed animals or vegetables which are contained in the ſeed, and 
the animals or vegetables in their full growth, it will appear that in 
the fourth, fifth, or ſixth generation they will be ſmaller than the 
homogeneous particles of the ſubtilefkliquors, and therefore they 
cannot be organized and living bodies, all which require tubes 
with liquids in them. How much more impoſſible is this ſuppoſi- 
tion when we attempt to derive one hundred generations of men or 
brutes in this manner, or fix thouſand generations or ſucceſſions of 
annual inſects or plants? 

2. If torelieve this difficulty, you run into infinite poſſible diviſibilities 
of matter, yet there is all the reaſon to infer theſe cannot be actually 
ſo in nature, i. e. not infinitely ſmall particles, becauſe of the deter- 
mined limit of the ſize of all homogeneous particles of liquors, 
which have ever yet fallen under the ſearch of philoſophy. add 
here further, that this ſort of argument from the intinite diriſibility of 
matter would be as powerful to prove this ſtrange doctrine, if the 
world had ſtood fix hundred thouſand years, or even in an eternal 
world, as it is in a world of {ix thouſand years ſtanding. And let it 
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be obſerved, that arguments drawn merely from infinites, lead our 
finite reaſoning powers ſo far out of their own depth, that we are 
| loſt in them, and can hardly ever be well affured that our arguments 
are effefually concluſive, or our inferences well drawn. See [uy 
12. Ka. 3. 

3. Suppoſe every acorn that grew on the firſt oak ſhould con- 
tain in the little germ or bud of it (which is a very ſmall part of the 
acorn itſelf) all the oaks that might be produced from thence even 
to the end of the world in one ſingle line of direct ſucceſſion, this is 
prodigious and aftoniſhing beyond all reaſonable belief: but ac. 
cording to this hypothefis, we muſt ſuppoſe, that the germs or buds 
in each of theſe acorns do actually contain alſo all the acorns that thoſe 
oaks might annually produce, together with all their annual leaves; and 
again, all the younger oaks which might be produced from each of 
theſe acorns in ten thouſand collateral ſucceſſions: now this raiſes 
the number to ſuch millions of millions, that nothing but the incom- 

rehenſible idea of infnite, can ever be ſuppoſed to anſwer ; and at 
eſt in this controverſy, it ſeems rather to be a refuge of darkneis 
to hide in than a clear explication. | | 

4. We find many plants may be produced by {lips or twigs of the 
fame plant, and that of trees as well as herbs and flowers, ſuch as the 
vine, the willow, c. And it is not to be ſuppoſed that each wiz 
and flip have had all theſe future ſeeds and trees actually formed in 
them, together with all their leaves and fruits the firſt week of the 


creation, even — we ſhould allow every ſeed to contain all 
1 


theſe infinite ſucceſſions of their ſpecies. Deb. 

5. Have we not reaſon to conceive that erery ſeed of a plant is formed 
alike * Has not then every acorn and every bean that is devoured 
by animals for their food, and every grain of corn as well as all the 
truits of the trees and their ſeeds which are eaten by men and birds, 
the fame millions of theſe complete trees or plants, corn or herbage 
contained in them in miniature which are aſcribed to thoſe other 
ſeeds and fruits which are actually ſown or planted out, in order to 
produce new vegetables of their own kind? Now if it be ſo, what an 
infinite number of complete trees, flowers, plants and hei bs would be 
made by the exquiſite artifice of the Creator to no purpoſe ? And 
thus a vaſtly greater part of the originaland immediate workman- 
ſhip of God in the firft week of creation, would be labour in 
vain, ſince none of it attains its proper end, but only in thoſe few 
ſeeds and fruits which afterwards yo up into complete plants or 
trees, which is not one to ten thouſand or perhaps to a million. 

The ſame thing might be ſaid of animals. If every male animal 
contains in it millions of animalcuſes, as Mr. Lewenhoeck ſuppoſes 
by the uſe of his microſcope, and every ſuch male animalcule actu- 
ally contains millions of leſs animalcules, and fo on in progreſ- 
ſion for a hundred or a thouſand generations of men, brutes or in- 
ſeas, fince the days of Adam, what an immenſe wafte of creatures is 
here What an amazing and ſuperfluous multitude of dogs, cats, 
lions, bears, horſes, elephants, eagles, and whales, worms and flies, 
as well as of men and women, all formed with their millions of tubes 
and fibres by exquiſite wiſdom, and all deſigned to be mere wofe «of 
nature, Except thoſe very few comparatively which cume into the 
' viſible world as diſtin& animals; ſince for every animal that comes 
to be born there would be many millions loſt and waſted according 
to this hypotheſis? Is it poſſible that the wiſdom and work of 4 
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Creator ſhould be waſted in ſo inſigniticant a manner to ſupport 


| ſuch an hypotheſis or conjecture? 


6. When a limb of an animal, or ſome neceflary part of a plant 


has been broken off, what powerful efforts has ſometimes been ob- 


ſerved in the operations of nature towards the formation of 'a new limb, 
or part of the ſame kind ? 1 have ſeen the claw of a crab riſing up in 
a leſs form, in the room of one which the creature ſeems to have 
beendeprived of by ſome injurious accident: now I would enquire, 
whether this creature was formed at firſt in its minute original, with 
three claws ? Or whether there was an actual proviſion made for 
every ſuch accident in the firſt week of the creation ? 

In the vegetable world theſe regular productions of the new parts 
of a plant, are much more common. When the top of an aſh is 
cut oft to make a pollardof it, or of a plum-tree to make it bear more, 
or better fruit, I beg leave to enquire, whether all the branches, 
leaves, and fruit, that ſprout afterward from the ſtock yearly in 
twenty, thirty, or forty years were formed aQually in the firſt aſh, 
or plum-tree, that God created? Did the Creator provide actually 
ſufficient leaves and fruit in every firſt tree, to anſwer for ſuch vo- 
luntary mutilations or loppings of the gardiner in five or fix thouſand 
years to come ? How unreaſonable is it to ſuppoſe this? But on the 
other hand, if the natural laws of motion are left to form the limb 
of an animal, or the leaves, branches and fruit of a vegetable, on 
ſuch occaſions, why might not the ſame divine wiſdom contrive 
laws which might form the whole animal or vegetable in its ap- 
pointed ſucceſſions in the courſe of nature? 

In the formation of inſects, and eſpecially of larger animals, 
daily experiment deſtroys this hypotheſis, by ſhewing us, that the 
animal, in ſeveral parts and members of it,  imperfed and defective in 
the embryo, the work is unfiniſhed, and the laws of nature finiſh it by 
7 till it becomes ripe for production“. | | 
I think this argument is concluſive alone, but all theſe conſidera- 
tions put together, give us abundant reaſon to believe, that it is by 
the continual and uniform agency of God upon the material world, 


according to certain laws of matter and motion which he has ap- 


pointed in the vegetable and animal world, that there is a continual 
ſucceſſion of plants and animals formed and maintained through all 
ages, and the honour of ſuch a wondrous contrivance is due to the 


'® This account ſeems more exactly conformable to the words of ſcripture ; E/. 
Cxxxix. 16. „ Thine eyes did ſee my ſubſtance, yet being imperfect, and in thy 
book my members were written, which in continuance were ſaſhioned, when as 


yet there was none of them.” 


This ſame doctrine of the gradual formation of animals is maintained by plain 
reaſoning upon fact by Dr. Woodward in his Vindication of his Eſſay on the Natural 
Hiſtory of the Earth, cited out of the Manuſcript by Mr., Holloway, in that part 
which is called tne Tranſlator's Introduction, from p. 18, to p. 29, where he refutes 
Lew enhocck's Notion of Generation riſing ſrom the Animals in Semine Maſculino. 
This book was publiſhed in 80 in 1726. But 1 am informed that this notion of all 
animals being contained in (lie firit male animal is now exploded among the wiſer 


philoſophers of the age. 


+ Perhaps after all it may be enquired here, Whether plants and animals can 
poſſibly be formed by the mechanical motions and froxwers of matter? To this I anſwer, 
If by the word mechanical, we mean nothing elſe but thoſe motions and powers, 
which proceed from the eſſential properties of matter conſidered as a mere ſolid 
cxtended ſubſtance, then 1 cannot allow the propoſition to be true; But if we in- 
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Seer. III. Or the Nouriſkment and Growth of Plants. 


IN the beginning of time and nature at the command of God, 
the earth bruught forth plants and herbs, and four-footed animals 
in their various kinds; but the birds of the air, as well as the fiſhes, 
were produced by the fame command out of the waters. This 
was intimated in a former {-Rtion. The water and the earth were 
the firſt appointed mothers, if | may fo expreſs it, of all the animal 
and 52 creation. Since that time they ceaſe to be parents 
indeed, but they are the common nur/es of all that breathes, and of 
all that grows. Nor is the wiſdom of God much leſs conſpicuous in 
conſtituting two ſuch plain and ſimple beings as the earth and water, 
to be the ſprings of nouriſhment and growth to ſuch an innumerable 
variety of creatures, than it was in the formation of them out of 
two ſuch materials. Is it not counted an admirable piece of divine 
contrivance and wiſdom, that the fingle principle of gravitation ſhould 
be employed by the Creator, to anſwer ſo many miilions of purpoſes 
among the heavenly bodies in their regular revolutions, as well as 
among the inhabitants, and the furniture of this earthly globe where 
we dwell? And may it not be eſteemed as aſtoniſhing an effect of the 
jame ſupreme wiſdom, that two ſuch fimple things as water and 
earth ſhould be the common materials out of which all the itanding 
ornaments, the vegetable beauties, and the moving inhabitants of 
this our world, whether flying or creeping, walking or ſwimming, 
mould receive their continual ſuſtenance, and their increaſe. 

Let us firſt conſider this as it relates to the vegetable part of the creation, 
What a profuſien of beauty and fragrancy, of ſhapes and colours, 
of {mells and taſtes is ſcattered among the herbs and flowers of the 
ground, among the ſhrubs, the trees, and the fruits of the field! 
Colouring in its original glory and perfection triumphs here: red, 
yellow, green, blue, purple, with vaſtly more diverſities than the 
_ Tainbow ever knew, or the priſm can repreſent, are diſtributed 
among the flowers and bloſſoms. And what variety of taſtes, both 
original and compounded, of ſweet, bitter, ſharp, with a thouſand 
nameleſs flavours, are found among the herbs of the garden ? 
What an amazing difference of ſhapes and ſizes appears amonglt 
the trees of the field and foreſt in their branches and their leaves; 
and what a luxurious and elegant diſtinction in their ſeveral fruits? 
How very numerous are their diſtin properties and their uſes in 
human life? and yet theſe two common elements, earth and water, 
are the only materials, out of which they are all compoſed, from 
tue beginning to the end of nature and time. 

Let the gardener drefs for himſelf one field of freſh earth, and 
make it as uniform as he can; then let him plant therein all the 
varieties of the vegetable world, in their roots or in their feeds, as 
he ſhall think moſt proper; yet out of this common earth, under 
the droppings of common water from heaven, every, one of theic 
plants ſhall be nouriſhed, and grow up in their proper forms ; all 
the infinite diverficy of ſhapes and ſizes, colours, taſtes and ſmells, 
which conſtitute and adorn the vegetabie world, (would the climate 


clude in the word mckaniſm, all thoſe additional powers and motions alſo, which 
ariſe from the original laws of motion which. God impoſed upon matter at firf!, ſuch 
as gravitation or mutual aftrafion, and others of the fame kind, then Tajlow that all 
things in the ſucceſſive ages of the world are formed mechanically ; always ſuppoling 
the divine agency preferving all the atoms of matter and their motions, according '9 
thee laws, Aud it is my opinion, that all beyond this is miracle. 
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permit) might be produced out of the ſame clods. What rich and 
jurpriiing wiſdom, appears in that almighty operator, who out of 
the ſame matter ſhall perfume the boſom of the roſe, and give the 
garlick its offenfive and nauſeous powers? who from the ſame ſpot 
of ground, ſhall raife the liquorice and the wormwood, and dreſs 
the cheek of the tulip in all its glowing beauties } What a ſurprize 
to ſee the ſame field furniſh the pomegranate and the 22 tree, 
with their juicy fruit, and the ſtalks of corn with their dry and 
huſky grains? To obſerve tlie oak raiſed from a little acorn, into its 
{tely growth and ſolid timber; and that pillars for the ſupport of 
future temples and palaces ſhould ſpring out of the ſame bed of 
earth, that ſent up the vine with ſuch ſoft and feeble limbs as are 
unable to ſupport themſelves ? What a natural kind of prodigy is it, 
that chillingand burning vegetables ſhould ariſe out of the {ameſpot? 
that the fever and frenzy ſhould ſtart up from the ſame bedwhere 
the palſy and the lethargy lie dormant in their ſeeds? Is it not 
exceeding ſtrange, that healthful and poiſonous Juices ſhould riſe 
up in their proper plants out of the ſame common glcbe, and that 
life and death ſhould grow and thrive within an inch of each other? 

What wondrous and inimitable ſkill muſt be attributed to that 
ſupreme power, that firſt cauſe, who can ſo infinitely. diverſify 
the effects, where the ſervile ſecond cauſe is ſo uniform, and always 
the ſame * 8 „ 

It is not for me in this place to enter into a long detail of philo- 
lophy, and ſhew how the minute fibres and tubes of the diſterent 
ſeeds and roots of vegetables take hold of, attract, and receive the 
little particles of earth and water proper for their own growth ; how 
they form them at firſt into their own ſhapes, and ſend them up 
aſpiring above ground by degrees, and mould them ſo, as to frame 
the ſtalks, the branches, the leaves and the buds of every flower, 
herb and tree. But Ipreſume the world is too weary of flbſantial 
forms, and plaſtick powers and names without ideas, to be perſuaded 
that theſe mere creatures of fancy ſhould ever be the operators in 
this wondrous work. It is much more honourable to attribute all to 
lle deſign and long forethought of God the Creator, who formed the firſt 
vegetables in ſuch a manner, and appointed their little parts to fer. 
ment under the warm ſun-beams, according to ſuch. eſtabliſhed 
laws of motion, as to mould the atoms of earth and water which 
were near them into their own figure, to make them grow up into 
trunk and branches, which every night ſhould harden into firmneſs 
and ſtability ; and again, to mould new atoms of the ſame element 
into leaves and bloom, fruit and ſeed, which laſt being dropt into 
the earth, ſhould produce new plants of the ſame likeneſs to the 
end of the world. | „ 

If were to repreſent this matter to the unlearned part of man- 
kind, I might do it perhaps more intelligibly to them by this rude 
and coarſe ſimile than by the niceſt accuracies of philoſophical 
deſcription, Suppoſe a maſs of uniform green wax of a very ſoft 
temperature, and a little mollified by the ſun beams, ſhouid be 


* Nzte, I do not pretend that all the particles of which common earth is compoſed, 
ae exactly uniſorm and fimilar : It is allowed that there are ſome atoms of it much 
more ſuited to vegetation than others, and perhaps to the nouriſhment of ſome 
vegetables rather than others. The ſame is granted concerning water. But call 
thete element, or materials uniform in this reſpect, that in every crumb of earth, and 
every drop of water, there is no ſuch variety poſſible, as actually to contaia the 
oper parts of every plant in their own forme = | 
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trained through ſmall round pieces of cloth of all varieties of tex. 
tare, ſhall I name for inſtance, canvas, ſackcloth, holland diaper, 
lawn, &c. In ſome of which I will ſuppoſe the threads were ſo 
woven, as to make different ſtripes and figures. Now if the way 
were forced upwards through all thoſe cloths, you would ſee a yat 
variety, as it were, of riſing fFamina or fibres, which ſhall be ſup. 
poſed to conſtitute the different round ſtalks of theſe artificial 
vegetables: Theſe would certainly make a very various appearance! 
to the eye, according to their ſhapes and ſizes; and perhaps allo, 
in different poſitions of light and hade might afford glimpſes of ai 
different colouring, as the verdure of diſtinct plants. Suppoſe yet 
further, theſe riſing fibres, or threads of wax to be condenſed and 
hardened by the cool air of the night, and continue in their proper 
forms; and the next day the ſofter wax ſhould be forced up again, 
not only through theſe clothes, but alſo through the interſtices of 
theſe hardened threads or fibres: Here would be ſome plain dif. 
ference of the next mould in which the growing parts of this plant 
would be caſt, in order to give it ſome further different ſhapes. 
Suppoſe the branches and leaves to be formed this way; and when 
theſe are condenſed and hardened at night, then further efforts 
of ſtraining the wax upward, might go on to repreſent in a rude * 
manner ſome groſs idea of vegetation. But it is eaſier for the ſons Fy 
of men to ſtand and wonder, and adore God the Creator, than to * 
imitate, or even te deſcribe his admirable works. In the beſt of WM “ 
their deſcriptions and their imitations of this divine artifice, they 
do but chatter like Hottentots, and paint like Goths and Vandals. 5 


SECT. I'V.—Of the Nouriſhment and Growth of Animals. w. 


LET us proceed in the next place to ſurvey new wonders. T! 
Alt the animals of the creation, as well as the plants, have their original 
nauri/kment from theſe ſimple materials, earth and water, For all the 8 
animal beings which do not live wor other animals, or the produce 
of them, take ſome of the vegetables for their food : and thus the 
drutes-of prey are originally indebted to the plants and herbs, i. e. D 
to the carth for their {upport, and their drink is the watery ele- ba 

ment. That % e ig gr, is true in the literal, as well as the 
metaphorical ſenſe. Does the lion eat the fleſh of the lamb? Doth . e 
the lamb ſuck the milk of the ewe? But the ewe is nouriſhed bf fh. 


"the graſs of the fieid. Does the kite devour the chicken, and the N. 


chicken the little caterpillars or inſects of the ſpring? But theſe * 
inſets are ever feeding on the tender plants, and the green produds 19 
of the ground. The earth moiſtened with water, is the common 
nume of all. Even the filhes of the ſea are nouriſhed with ſome 
green vegetables that ſpring up there, or by preying on leſſer filhes 
which {ced on theſe vegetables. But let us give our meditations 3 yo 
looſe on this entertaining ſubject, and we ſhall find numerous IN : 
inſtances of wonder in this ſcene of divine contrivance. oy 
1. What very different animals are nouriſhed by the ſame vegetable 2 
food ' The lelf-tame herbage or fruits of the earth by the divine 
laws of nature and providence, are converted into animated bodies 5 
of very diſtinct kinds. Could you imagine that half the fowls of vy 
the air, as different as they are, from the crow to the tit-mouſe, W tar 
would derive their feth and blood from the productions of the . 
ſame tree, where the ſwine watches under the boughs of it and is 
nouriſhed by the droppings of the fruit? Nor need! ſtay to take MW 9:9 
notice what numerous inſects find their neſts and their food all the WJ vve 
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ſummer ſeaſon from the fame __— or apricots, plums or cherries, 
which feed hogs and crows, and a hundred ſmall birds. Would 


ou think that the black and the brindled kine, with the horſes 
both grey and bay, ſhould clothe themſelves with their hairy ikins 
of to various colours out of the ſame green paſture where the theep 
feeds, and covers himſelf with his white and woolly fleece? And 
at the ſame time the gooſe is cropping part of the graſs to nounſh 
its own fleſh, and to array itſelf with down and feathers. Strange 


and ſtupendous texture of the bodies of theſe creatures, that ſhould 


convert the common green herbage of the field into their different 
natures, and their more different clothing! But this leads me to 
another remark. | 9 | 

2. What exceeding great diverſity is found in the ſeveral parts, limbs, 
end coverings eren of the ſame creature! An animated body is made up of 
fleſh and blood, bones and membranes, long hollow tubes, with a 
variety of liquors contained in them, together with many ſtrings 
and tendons, and a thouſand other things which efcaped tlie naked 
fight, and for which anatomy has hardly found a name: Yet the 
yery ſame food. is by the wondrous 1kill and appointment of the God 


of nature formed into all thefe amazing differences. Let us take an 


ox to pieces, and ſurvey the wondrous compoſition. Befides the 
fieth of this huge living ſtructure, and the bones on which it is 
built, what variety of tender coats and humours belong to that ad- 
mirable organ the eye? How ſolid and hard are the teeth which 
grind the food? How firm the general ligaments that tie the joints 
of that creature together? what horny hoofs are his ſupport, and 
with what different ſort of horny weapons has nature furnithed his 
forchead ? Yet they are all framed of the ſame graſſy materials: 
The calf grazes upon the verdant paſture, and all its limbs and 


powers grow up out of the food to the ſize and firmneſs of an ox. 


Can it be ſuppoſed, that all theſe corpuſcles, of which the ſeveral 
inward and outward parts of the brute are compoſed, are actually 
tound in their difterent and proper forms in the vegetable food? 
Does every ſpire of graſs actually contain the ſpecific parts of the 
horn and the hoof, the teeth and the tendons, the glands and 
membranes, the humours and coats of the eye, the liquids and 


| folids, with all their innumerable varieties in their proper diſtinct 


forms? This is a moſt unreaſonable ſuppoſition and vain philoſophy. 


No, it is the witdom of the God of nature that diftributes this 
uniform ® food into the ſeveral parts of the animal by his appointed 


laws, and gives proper nouriſhment to each of them. 

Again, 3dly. it the food of which one ſingle animal partakes be 
never ſo various and different, yet the ſame laws of motion, which 
God has ordained in the animal world, convert them all to the ſame ger 
poſes of noury/hment for that creature. Behold the little bee gathering 


its honey from a thouſand flowers, and laying up the precious 


tore for its winter food. Mark how the crow preys upon a Car- 
caſe, anon it crops a cherry from the tree; and both are changed 


By the word ws//o:m here I do not mean, that all the parts of each ſpire of graſs, 
by which animals are nouriſhed and increaſed, are perſectly ſtmilat, any more 
than the parts of earth and water, by which vegetables are nouriſhed and grow, are 
all perſectiy of one ſhape and ſize; but I believe it will be cauly granted me, that the 
Parts of every ſpire of graſs are not ſo various and multiform, as to anſwer all the 


Various parts of the animal which are ſupported and increaſed by it, as well as the 


eſh and limbs, &. of different animals. This will be yet more evident, if we cone 
ider that nature turns all food whatſoever into the uniform ſubſtance of chy/c, before 


Ur animal is nouriſhed by it, which ſhall be ſewn immediately. 
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into the fleſh and feathers of a crow. Obſerve the kine in the 


meadows feeding on a hundred varieties of herbs and flowers, yet] 


all the difterent parts of their bodies are nouriſhed thereby in a 

roper manner: Every flower in the field is made uſe of to increaſe 
the fleſh of the heifer, and to make beef for men: And out of all 
theſe varieties there is a noble milky juice flowing to the udder 
which provides nourifhment for young children. 


So near a-kin is man the lord of the creation, in reſpect of his 
body, to the brutes that are his ſlaves, that the very ſame food 


will compoſe the fleſh of both of them, and make them grow up 
to their appointed ſtature. This is evident beyond doubt in daily 
and everlaſting experiments. The ſame bread- corn which we eat 
at our tables will give rich 1 to ſparrows and pigeons, to the 
turkey and the duck, and all the fowls of the yard : The mouſe 


ſteals it and feeds on it in his dark retirements ; while the hog in me 


ſty, and the horſe in the manger, would be glad to partake. When 
the poor cottager has nurſed up a couple of geeſe, the fox ſeizes 
one of them for the ſupport of her cubs, and perhaps the table of 


the landlord is furniſhed with the other to 0 0 his friends. Nor 


is it an uncommon thing to ſee the favourite lap- dog fed out of the 
fame bowl of milk which is prepared for the heir of a wealthy 


family, but which nature had originally deſigned to nouriſh a calf. 


Hs ame milky material will make calves, lap-dogs and human 
ies. | 

How various are our diſhes at an entertainmen t ? how has 
luxury even tired itſelf in the invention of meats and drinks in an 
exceſſive and endleſs variety? Yet when they paſs into the com- 
mon boiler of the ſtomach, and are carried thence through the in- 
teſtines, there is a white juice ſtrained out of the ſtrange mixture 
called chyle, which from the lacteal veſſels is conveyed into the 


blood, and by the laws of nature is converted into the ſame crim- F 


ſon liquor. This being diſtributed through all the body by the 


arteries, is farther ſtrained again through proper veſſels, and be- 


comes the ſpring of nouriſhment to every different part of the 
animal. Thus the God of nature has oxdained, that how diverſe 


ſoever our meats are, they thall firſt be reduced to an uniform 


milky liquid, that by new contrivances and divine art, it may be 
again diverſified into fleſh and bones, nerves and membranes. 

ow conſpicuous, and yet how admirable are the operations of 
divine wiſdom in this fingle inſtance of nouriſhment | But it is no 
wonder that a God who could create ſuch aſtoniſhing and cxqui- 
fite pieces of machinery as plants and animals, could preſcribe ſuch 
laws to matter and motion as to nouriſh and preſerve the indi- 
viduals, as well as to propagate the ſpecies through all ages to the 
end of time. SF od. a | | 

Sect, V.—A4n amuſing Digreſſion concerning the Changes of Malter. 


PERHAPS it may not be amiſs to follow a track of pleaſing | 


amuſement, which by a very eaſy and natural inference ariſes from 
the ſubje& in hand, and which was very happily repreſented in 
a late converſation among ſome of the great and the wife. Theron 
a man of wealth and figure, but unacquainted with philoſophic 
ſcience, fat in the midſt of his friends of both ſexes in a ſtately 
room with rich variety of furniture. Among other converſation 
Theron was complaining, that he had heard it often ſaid, how nue 


ue were all indebled to the country and the plough ; but for his part he 
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knew no obligation that we had to that low rank of mankind, whoſe 
W lite is taken up in the fields, the woods and the meadows, but 
et that they paid their rents well, that the gentlemen might live at 
12 their 5 Crito was pleaſed to ſeize the occaſion, and entertain- 
ale WM ed the gay audience with a uren lecture of philoſophy. | 
f all Permit me, Theron, ſaid be, to be an advocate for the peaſant, 
der and I can draw up a long account of particulars, for which you 
5 are indebted to the field and the foreſt, and to the men that cul- 
his tivate the ground, and are engaged in rural buſineſs. Lock around 
00d i you on all the elegant furniture of the room, ſurvey your own. 
up cloathing, caſt your eyes on all the ſplendid array of Therina, and 
ally WM Perlis, and the other ladies near them, and you will find, that 
cal except a few glittering ſtones, and a little gold and filver which 
thc WY was dug out of the bowels of the earth, you can ſcarce ſee an 
_ thing that was not once growing green upon the ground, throug 
de the various labours of the planter and the plowman. Whence 
en came the floor you tread on, part whereof is inlaid with wood of 
265 different colours? Whence theſe fair pannels*of woinſtot, and the 
: of corniſi that encompaſſes and adorns the room? Whence this oy 
Nor roof of cedar, and the carved ornaments of it? Are they not all 
the WF the ſpoils of the trees of the foreſt ? Were not theſe once the ver- 
ny WF dant ſtandards of the grove or the mountain? What are your 
alf. langings of gay tape Are they not owing to the fleece of the 
aan ſheep which borrowed their nouriſhment from the graſs of the 
? meadows ? Thus the finery of your parlour once was praſs ; and 
* Wl ſhould you favour me with a turn into your bed-chaniber, I could 
an thew you that the curtains and the linen, and the coſtly coverings 


WF vbcre you take your nightly repoſe was ſome years ago all grow- 
In- * . : . 

ing in the field. 3 2 

5 ut I need not retire from the room where we are ſeated to give 

© WH jou abundant diſcoveries of this truth. Is not the hair of camels 

a part of the materials which compoſe thoſe rich curtains which 


he hang down by the window, and the eaſy chars which accommo- 
. date your friends? and if you think a little, you will find that 
| 5 camels with their hair were inade of graſs as well as the ſheep and 
„ dheir wool, 1 confeſs the chimney and the coals, with the imple. 
50 ments of the hearth, the braſs and iron, were dug out of the 
ground trom their beds of different kinds, and you muſt go below 
the ſurface of the earth to fetch them: But what think you of thofe 
no ice tables of mojuic work? They confeſs the foreſt their parent. 
TA What are the books which lie in the window, and the little imple- 
ments of paper, and war, pens, and wafers, which I preſume may de 
Ji. found in the ſcruitoire ? And may I not add to theſe, that inch of 
he N- candle, which ftands ready to ſeal a letter, or perhaps to light a 
pipe You muſt grant they have all the ſame original, they were 
once mere vegetables. Paper and hooks owe their being to the 
atters of linen, which was woven of the threads of flax or hemp: 


The paſteboard covers are compoſed of paper, and the leather is 


0s the ſkin of the calf that drew its life and ſuſtenance from the 
in meadows. The pen that you write with was plucked from the 
on gs of the gooſe, which lives upon the graſs of the common: 
IC The inkhorn was borrowed from the front of the grazing ox; the 
| Wafer is made of the paſte of bread-corn ; the ſealing-wax is ſaid 
to be formed chiefly of the gum of a tree, and the wax for the 
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candle is originally plundered from the bee, who ftole it out of a 
thouſand flowers. nt gs 

Permit me, ladies, ſaid the philoſopher, to mention your dreſs: 
Too nice a ſubject indeed for a ſcholar to pretend any kill in it: 
But I perſuade myſelf your candour will not refent my naming the 
rich materials, fince 1 leave thoſe more important points, the 
faſhion and the air to be decided entirely by your ſuperior {kill, 
Shall I enquire then, who gave Perſis the filken habit which ſhe 
wears; did the not borrow it from the worm that ſpun thoſe ſhin- 
ing threads? And whence did the worm borrow it but from the 
leaves of the mulberry-tree, which was planted and nouriſhed for 
this purpoſe by the country ſwain ? May | aſk again, how came 
Therina by thoſe ornaments of fine linen which the is pleaſed to 
appear in, and the coſtly lace of Flanders that ſurrounds it? Was 
it not all made of the ftalks of flax that grew up in the field like 
other vegetables? And are not the fineſt of your muſlins owing to 
the Indian cotton- tree. Nor can you tell me Theron, one upper 
3 you have, whether coat, cloak, or night-gown, from your 

oulders to your very feet, as rich and as new as you think it, 
which the ſheep, or the poor filk-worm had not worn before you. 
It is certain, the beaver bore your bat on his ſkin : that ſoft fur 
was his covering before it was yours ; and the materials of your 
very ſhoes, both the upper part and the ſoles of them, covered 
the calf or the heifer, before they were put on your feet: all this 
was graſs at firſt, for we have ſeen that all the animal world owes 
its being to vegetables. | 

The company ſeemed ſtrangely ſurprized, and thought they 
had been led into fairy-land; they imagined themfelves decoyed 
into the midſt of inchantments, while their fancy roved through 
all theſe transformations. Yet the diſcourſe ſeemed to carry iucl. 
evidence and conviction with it, that though they retained their 
wonder they could not withhold their aſſent. 

When Crito had given them leave to mule a little he took up the 
argument again. Give me leave, madam, faid he to I herinz, 
without offence, to lead you into further wonders, You have 
ſeen that the furniture of the place where we ate, as well as tlc 
precious attire in which you are dreſt, were lately the production, 
and the ornaments of the foreſt, the meadow. or the garden. But 
could you forgive me, madam, if I ſhould attempt to perſuade you, 
that that beautiful body of yours, thoſe features, and thoſe limbs, 
were once growing allo in the fields and the meadows? I ſee, 
lady, 7 are a little ſhocked and ſurprized at the thought. I con- 
feſs the ideas and ſentiments of philoſophy are not always 0 
courtly and ſo favourable to human nature as to be addreſt to the 
tender lex : But pardon me, Therina, if I enquire, was not your 
infancy nurſed with milk and bread-corn ? Have you not been fed 
with wheat, though it was of the fineſt kind? And your drink 
what has it been but either the infuſion of barley, or the jucq; 
of the grape, or, for variety, perhaps the cyder-grove has ſuppJic 9 
you ? The fleſh with which you have been nouriſhed to ſuch 2 well 

roportioned ſtature belonged to four-footed animals, or: to dl 

owls of the air; and each of theſe have either been fed with colt 
or graſs: Whence then, madam, has your own body been {up 
rted, and what do you think it is made of ? ud 

But it is ſafer to transfer the argument to myſelf. Theſe ym 
of mine, Therina, owe themſelves entirely to the animal or ves: 


* 
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table food, to the roots or the ſtalks, to the leaves or the fruit of 
plants, or to the fleſh of brute creatures which have paſt through 
my mouth for theſe fifty years, or the mouths of my parents 
before me: This hand would have been worn to a mere ſkeleton, 
my arins had been dry bones, and my trunk and ribs the ſtatue of 
death, had they not all received perpetual recruits from the field. 
Theſe lips which now addreſs you are of the ſame materials, and 
they were once growing like the graſs of the earth. This very fleſh 
which I call mine now, did belong to the ſheep or the ox, before it 
was a part of me; and it ſerved to clothe their bones before it co- 
vered mine. You know, Theron, you are a gentleman who de- 
light in rural ſports when you reſide at your country-feat, and you 
love to feaſt on the game that Jau have purſued. Did you ever 
ſuppoſe that any part of yourſelf was once hurried through the air 
in the breaſt of a frighted partridge, which came before night into 
our net? Or that any piece of you was ever driven through the 
fields before the  full-mouthed hounds, on the legs of a hunted 
hare, which was the next day prepared for your table? Had you 
ever ſo ſtrange a thought as this is? And can you believe it now? 
Or upon a ſurvey of my argument, can you tell how to deny it? 
And what are hares and partridges made of but growing herbage 
or ſhattered corn. 8 | | | 
It is true, you have ſometimes taſted of fiſh, either from the 
ſea or the rivers, but even theſe in their original alſo are a ſort of 
graſs; they have heen fed partly by ſeaweeds, and partly by leſſer 
fiſh which they have devoured, whoſe prime and natural nourifh- 
ment was from ſome vegetable matter in the watry world. In 
ſhort, fir, I am. free to declare, that whether I have eaten cheeſe 
or butter, bread or milk; whether I have fed on the ox or the 
ſneep, or the fowls.of the air, or the fiſh of the ſea, I am certain 
that this body, and theſe limbs of mine, even to my teeth and 
nails, and the hairs of my head, are all borrowed originally from 
the vegetable creation. = thing of me that is not a thanking 
power, that is not mind or ſpirit, was once growing like graſs on the 
ound, or was made of the roots which ſupported ſome green her- 


e. | | | 
And now, Theron, what think you of all theſe paradoxes? 


Which of them do you cavilat ? Which leaves you room for doubt 


or queſtion ? Is not philuſophy. an entertaining ſtudy, that teaches 
us our original, and theſe aſtoniſhing operations of divine wiſdom 
and providence? But it teaches us alſo to have humble thoughts 


of ourſelves, and to remember whence we came. 


Theron, to conclude the difcourſe, confeſſed his ſurprize and con- 
viction; he acknowledged the juſtice of Crito's whole argument, 
gave him hearty thanks for his inſtruaive lecture, and reſolved to 
remember theſe amazing ſcenes of the operations of nature, and 
the adorable wiſdom of God his Maker. Nor ſhall I ever forget, 
laid he, the ſtrange and unſuſpected dependence of man on all 


.the meaner parts of the creation. I am convinced that pride was 
derer made for man, when I ſee how much a-kin his body is to the 
| fowls of the air and brutes of the earth. And I think, faid he, I 

am more indebted to my tenants than ever I could have imagined, 


nor will 4 cait ſuch a ſcornful eye again on the grazier and the 

farmer, ſince this fleſh and blood of mine, as well as the furniture 

ot my houſe, and the clothes I wear, were once growing in the 
4D2 be via | 
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fields or the woods under their care or cultivation; and I find! 
am nearer a-kin to them, ſince this ſelf of mine, with all the finer 
that covers it, was made originally of the ſame materials wit, 
them and their coarſer coverings. | 


Sec. VI.—The ſimilar Operations of Plants and Animals. 


IT is with admiration and pleaſure we take notice of the regular 
actions of animals, even in their earlieſt hours of life, before the 
can poſſibly be taught any thing by remark or imagination. Ohſerye 
the young ſparrous in the neſt, fee how the little naked creatures 
open their mouths wide to their dam, as though they were ſenſible 
of ti:eir dependence on her care for food and nouriſhment : but the 
chicken juſt releaſed from the priſon of the ſhell, can pick up its food 
with its own bill, and therefore it doth not open its mouth to be 
food of the hen that hatched it. Yet the chicken ſeems to ſhew itz 
dependence too, for when the firſt danger appears, you lee it run 
and fly to the wing of its dam for protection; as though it knem, 
that though it could feed itſelf, yet it was not able to defend itſelf, 
but muſt truſt to better ſecurity and a parent's wing. We admite 
theſe little creatures and their remarkable ſagacity ; we are fur. 
prized to find that they diſtinguiſh ſo happily, and purſue their pro- 
per intereſt ; that they are to ſoon acquainted with their abilities 
and their wants, and come to uſe their underfanding ſo very early; 
for it is evident, that the mere faculty of ſenſe, that is, the paffive 
reception of images or ideas, can never be ſufficient to account for 
theſe wondrous imitations of reaſon ; ene has nothing to do but 
with the deg impreſhon, and includes no reflection or proſpett 
of the paſt or the future, no contrivance of means to an end, nor any 
action in order to obtain it. 

But what ſhall we ſay, or how ſhall we account for it, if we art 
told, there are inſtances almoſt as admirable as theſe to be found in 
the vegetable world, where we never ſuſpect ſenſe or reaſon ? The 
vine, as though it were ſenſible of its own weakneſs, thruſts forth is 
long tendrils, which curl round the branches of any ftrongertree that 
ſtands near, and thus it hangs its weighty cluſters upon the arms of 
the elm that ſupport it. Nay, every cluſter has a tendril belongs to 
It, and if any ftronger twig of its own be within its reach, it hangs 
itſelf there by this teneri] for ſupport. The hop and the lupin, or 
French-bean, as though they knew they could not ſtand by them- 
ſelves, find another way to raiſe their heads on high ; they twine 
the whole length of their bodies round the poles or the rods which 
are planted near them; and thus their growth and their fruit are up- 
held from rotting upon the ground. e iry, for the ſame reaſon, 
but by another contrivance, climbs up the oak, and ſticks cloſe to 
its ſides : and the feeble plant which we vulgarly call the ereeper, 
that can hardly raiſe itſelf three foot high alone, thruſts out its claws 
at proper diſtances, fixes them faſt in the neighbouring wall or 
building, and mounts by this means to the tops of higheſt houſes. 
What variety of artifice 1s found here among theſe feeble vegetables 
to ſupport themſelves | | f 

Yet we believe theſe plants have no underſtanding, and mankind 
are all agreed they have no ſuch thing as /en/e belonging to them 

and we immediately recur to the wiſdom of” God the Geator, and 
aſcribe the contrivance and the honour of it to him alone. It was 
he (wo ſay) who gave the rine its curling tendrils, and the creeper i 
hooky claws : it was he inſtructed the one to bind itſelf with natur 
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winding cords to the boughs of a ſtronger tree, and he taught the 


other, as it were, to nail itſelf againſt the wall. It was he ſhewed 
the ivy to aſcend ftraight up the oak; and the hop and the lupin, in 
long ſpiral lines, to twine round their proper 9 | 
Let us enquire now, what do we mean by ſuch expreffions as 
theſe? Truly nothing but this; that God formed the natures of 
theſe vegetables in ſuch a manner, as that by certain and appointed 
rules of mechanical motion, they ſnould grow up and move their 


bodies and their branches fo as to raiſe and to uphold themſelves 


and their fruit. Thus the wiſdom of God, the great artificer, is 
glorified in the vegetable world. | 

And why ſhould we not give God the Creator the ſame honour 
of his wiſdom in the animal world alfo ? Why may we not ſuppoſe 
that he has formed the bodies of brute creatures, and all their in- 


ward ſprings of motion, with ſuch exquititive art, as even in their 


youngeſt hours, without reaſoning and without imitation, to purſue 
thoſe methods as regularly, which are neceflary for their life and 
their defence, by the fame laws of motion and the fame unthinking 
— ? This is nature when God has appointed it. This ſeems to 


the true idea, and the cleareſt explication of that obſcure word, 


int. Sink 
If we allow theſe young animals to perform all their affairs by 


their own contrivance and ſagacity, why don't we alcribe the ſame 


ſagacity and artifice to vines and ivy, that we do to young ſparrows or 
chickens ? The motions of the plants are ſlower indeed, but as regu- 
lar and rational as thoſe of the animals ; they ſhew as much de 

and contrivance, and are as neceſſary and proper to attain their end. 


Befides, if we imagine theſe little young birds to practiſe their dif- 


ferent forms of motion for their nouriſhment or defence by any 
ſprings of reaſon or thought, meaning or deſign in themſelves, do we not 
aſcribe underſtanding to them alittle too ſoon, and confeſs their know- 
ledge is much ſuperior to our own, and their reaſon of more eatly 
growth? Do we not make men, or rather angels, of them, inſtead of 
brute creatures? But if we ſuppoſe them to be ated by the peculiar 
laws of animal motion, which God the Creator by a long forefight 
has eſtabliſhed amongſt his works, we give him the honour of that 
early and ſuperior reaſon, and we adore the divine artificer; P/al. 
cxlv. 10. All thy works ſhall ae thee, O Lord, © | | 
But we are loſt among theſe wonders of thy wiſdom, we are igno- 
rant of thy divine and inimitable contrivances. What ſhall we ſay 
to thee thou all- wiſe creating power ! Thy. works ſurprize us; the 
plants and the brutes puzzle and confound our reaſonings : We gaze 
at thy workmanſhip with ſacred amazement, thy wavs in the king- 
dom of nature are untraceable, and thy wonders paſt finding out. 


Sect. VIL—Of the Principles of Action in Brutes and Men. 


BUT what will ſome readers ſay when they peruſe theſe diſcour- 
ſes? Are plants and brutes ſo very near a-kin to each other, creatures 
which we have always diſtinguiſhed into the /en/ible and the jfenfeleſs ? 
Have birds and beaſts no more perception or feeling, knowledge or 


conſciouſneſs, underſtanding or will than the herbs, the trees and 
the flowers ? Is the graſs of the field as wiſe a thing as the animal 
which eats it? Excuſe me here, my friends; I dare aſſert no ſuch 
paradoxes. What it ſome of the carly actions of brute creatures 
are merely the effects of ſuch machinery and inſtinct as I before de- 
{cribed ? It does not follow thence that all the actions and operations 


| 
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of their lives muſt be aſcribed to ſuch a mechanical principle. Even 
in human nature, where there is an undoubted principle of ſenſe 
and reatoning, there are ſome early actions which ſeem to be the 
proper effects of ſuch inftin or mechanifm, and are owing to the 
wondrous divine artitice in the coatrivance of their animal bodies, 
and not to any exerciſe of their own reatoning powers. How doth 
the infant hunt after the breaſt, and take it into- its mouth, moving 
the lips, tongue and palate in the moſt proper forms for fucking in 
the milk to nouriſh it? How docs it readily mut the eyes to cover 
them from any danger near? How does it raiſe its cries and wail. 
ings aloud for help when it is hurt ? Theſe are certainly the effects 
ot inſtinct in their outward members, as much as the circulation of 
their blood and digeſtion of their food in their bowels and inward 

arts. 8 
: It iscertain there are ſeveral operations in the lives of brute crea- 
tures which ſeem to be more perfe& imitations of reaſon, and bid 
taixer for the real effect of a reaſoning principle within them than 
thefe early actions which I have mentioned. What ſtrange ſubtlety 
and contrivance ſeem to be found in the actions of dogs and toxes 7 
What artifices appear to be uſed both by birds and beaſts of prey, 
in order to ſeize the animals which were appointed for their tood, 
as well as in the weaker creatures to ayoid and eſcape the deyourer! 
How few are there of the paſſions as well as the appetites of human 
nature, which are not found among ſeveral of the brute creatures: 
What reſentment and rage do they diſcover ? What jealouſy and 
fear, what hope and defire, what wondrous inſtances of love and joy, 
of gratitude and revenge? What amazing appearances of this na- 
ture are obſerved in birds and beaſts of the more docile and domeſ- 
tic Kind, that they utterly puzzle and poſe the wiſeſt of philoſo- 
phers to give a plain, fair and ſatisfactory account how a}l theſe 
things can be performed by mechaniſm, or the mere laws of mat- 
ter and motion? I confeſs it is impoſſible for us to determine with 
any certainty how far the powers of mechaniſm can go, when under 
the direction of infinite wiſdom in the original formation of theſe 
engines : and how far certain general laws of animal motion may be 
at firſt appointed by God the Creator which may reach to perform 
all the vifible appearance in the brutal creation for fix thouſand years 
together. But if this be machinery contrived by an all-pervading 
mind, it is certain that it is not to be explained by all th preſent 
ſeicuces and reafonings of men. Ty | 

I confeſs alſo on the other hand I am not very fond of allowing to 
brutes fuch an immaterial foul, ſuch a thinking and reaſoning 

wer, which in its own nature muſt carry immortality with it. 

Every emmet upon a mole-hill, and every bee in a {ſwarm lays 45 
juſt a claim to ſuch a ſpirit as an ox or an elephant. The amazing 
inſtances of appearing ſagacity and reaſoning, defign and choice, 

which diſcover aids Fo. in theſe little creatures make as. good 
pretence to fuch a ſublime principle of conſciouſneſs, judgment 
and liberty. And why may not the millions of mites in a cheese, 

and the nations of other animalcules which ſwarm inviſible to le 
naked eye, be entitled to the ſame reaſoning powers or tpirit> 
- ſince their motions, ſo far as glaſſes diſcover them, are as happ!' 
fuited to the ends of animal life? It is difficult to bring ones 1eit 0 


believe that an immaterial ſpirit is prepared for each of theſe 


minute creatures ſo ſoon as their body is formed, and that at che 
death of the body it ceaſes to exiſt, or that it paſſes by divine 


appointment from one animal to another, by certain unknown laws 

of tranſmigration. | | | 
The late Biſhop Burnet, who was no indiligent enquirer into va- 

rious knowledge, ſeems to determine in his Expoſition of the Hi Ar 


cle of the Church of England, ed. 3. page 34. that one of theſe two 


opinions is now the reſult of the thoughts of the learned (viz.) that 
either brutes are mere machines, or that they have reaſonable 
ſouls. It is certain,” ſays he, “ that either beaſts have no thought 


or liberty at all, and are only pieces of finely organized matter, ca- 


able of many ſubtle motions that come to them from objects with- 
out them; but that they have no ſenſation nor thought at all about 
them; or, —But he ſuppoſes, that human nature can hardly re- 
ceive or bear this notion, becauſe there are ſuch evident indications of 
even high degrees of reaſon among the beaſts ;” he concludes there- 
fore, „It is more reaſonable to imagine, that there may be ſpirits 
of a lower order in beaſts, that have in them a capacity of thinking 
and chuſing; but that it is ſo entirely under the impreſſions of mat- 
ter, that they are not capable of that largeneſs either of thought or 
liberty, that is neceſſary to make them capable of good or evil, of 
rewards and punifhments ; and that therefore they may be per- 
tually rolling about from one body to another, z. e. by perpetual 


tranſmigrations from — body. 


It is far beyond all my 1kill in philoſophy to adjuſt and determine 
theſe differences, and to decide this queſtion. Sometimes I think 
it is hard to allow even /enfetion to brutes, or to imagine that their 
Creator, who is perfect equity and goodneſs, ſhould expoſe crea- 
tures, who are innocent and could never fin, to ſuch a lite of intenſe 
toil, anguiſh and miſery, and to ſuch cruel deaths as ſome of them 
ſuſtain. At other times | can hardly avoid aſcribing reajon to them, 
when I obſerve fo many ſignatures of all the violent and the tender 
paſſions, botlr in their motions, their eyes, and their countenance, 


and ſo many appearances of thought, contrivance, and defign. Every 


ant and worm puzzles my reaſonings, and battles all my ſcience, 
But on which fide ſoever this queſtion be determined, I defire to 
lay down this bar or caution againſt the inference that athens or 
materialiſts would make on this ſubject; and that is, that how many 
actions ſoever may be performed by brute'creatures, without an 
principle of ſenſe or conſciouſneſs, reaſon or reflection, yet theſe 
things can never be applied to human nature. It can never be ſaiqd, 
that man may be an engine too, that man may be only a finer fort 
of machine, without a rational and immortal ſpirit. And the rea- 
fon is this. Each of us feel and are conſcious within ourſelves, 


that we think, that we reaſon, that we reflect, that we contrive and 


deſign, that we judge and chuſe with freedom, and determine our 
own actions: We can have no ſtronger principle of aſſent to any 
thing than preſent, immediate, intellectual conſciouſneſs. If I am 
aſſured of the truth ot any inference whatfoever, it is becauſe I am 


ſure of my conſciouſneſs of the premiſes, and of my conſciouſneſs 
that 1 derive this inference from them. My conſciouſneſs of 


theſe premiſes therefore 4s a prior ground of aſſurance, and the foun- 
dation of alf my certainty of the inferences. Let a thouſand rea- 
ſons therefore be laid before me, to prove that I am nothing but an 


engine, my own inward preſent conſciouſneis of this propoſition, 


that I have thoughts, that I bave reaſoning powers, and that I have 
a will and free choice, is a full evidence to me that theſe are falſe rea- 
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ſonings, and deceitful arguments: I know and am aſſured, by what l 
feel every moment, that I have a ſpirit within me capable of knowin 
God, and of honouring and diſhonouring my Maker, of chufing 


= or evil, of _—— vice or virtue; and that I hereby am 


und to approve myſelf to the almighty being that made and 
governs me, who will reward me in ſome future ſtate or other, ac. 
cording to my behaviour in this. | 

And as I can certainly determine this truth, with regard to my 
own nature, fo when 1 fee creatures round about me of the very 
fame 1 with myſelf, I juſtly infer the ſame truth concerning 
themalſo; I conclude with aſſurance, that they are not mere 
eagines, but bave ſuch reaſonable and immortal ſpirits in them, as 
I nad in myſelf. It is this inference of ſimilar and equal cauſes 
from fimilar and equal effects that makes a great part of the ſcience 
of mankind. | 5 

Belides, I daily hear men diſcourſing with me on any ſubject, and 
giving as regular and reaſonable anſwers to my enquiries, as I do 
to theirs; I feel within myſelf, it is impoſſible for me to do this 
without 1 without the careful exerciſe of my intellectual 
and reafoning faculties ſuperior to all the powers of mechaniſm; 
and thence I infer it is as impoflible for them to practiſe the ſame 
diſcourſe or converſation, without the powers of a rational and 
intelligent ſpirit, which in its own nature is neither material nor 
mortal. Let the queſtion therefore which relates to brute creatures 
be determined to any fide, it does not at all affect the nature, the 
rea ſon or the religion of mankind. It is beyond all doubt that man 
is a creature which has an intelligent mind to.govern the machine 
of his body, that man has knowledge, and judgment, and free 
choice; and unleſs he approve his conduct to che eyes of his 
Creator and his Judge in this ſtate of mortality and trial, he expoſes 
_— to the juſt vengeance of God in his future and immortal 

te. 

It is certain, that the all- wiſe and all- righteous Governor of in- 
telligent creatures, will not appoint the very ſame fate and period 
to the pious and the profane ; neither his wiſdom, his equity, nor 
his goodneſs, will ſuffer him to deal out the ſame bleſſings and the 
ſame exents in every ſtate of exiſtence, to thoſe who have loved 
him with all their ſouls, and thoſe who have hated and blaſphemed 
his name. It is the glory and the intereſt of the ſupreme ruler of 
the univerſe, to make a conſpicuous and awful diſtinction in one 
world or another, between thoſe who have endeavoured to ſerve 
him, and to render his majeſty honourable among men, and thoſe 
who have impiouſly abuſed aſl his favours, ridiculed his thunder, 
and robbed him of his choiceſt honours. But if philoſophy ſhould 
fail us here, if it were poſſible for creatures of ſuch different charac- 
ters to have nothing in their own natures which was immortal, yet 
it is a very reaſonable thing, that the great Jugee of all mould pro- 
long their beings beyond this mortal ſtate, that the ſons of vice 
might not go triumphant oft the ſtage of exiſtence, and that the 
men of virtue might not be always oppreſt, nor come to à period of 
theit being, without ſome teſtimony of the approbation of the God 
that made them. 
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'Of Sun-Beams and Star-Beams. 
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Sgr. | Fug Is the Ether beyond our Atmoſphere a-mere Vacuily. 


Hnſw. No, by no means: For there is not one minute ſpot in 


all the ſolar ſyſtem, where the pupil of an eye might not be placed, 
and ice a hemiſphere of ſtars. Suppoſe. the viſible ftars to be no 
more in number than the ancients counted them: viz. a thouſand 


and twenty-ſix, or for the ſake of a round number, one thouſand: 


only; yet the other ſtars viſible to the naked eye, together with 
thoſe which are vifible by a teleſcope, would amount at leaft to 
many thouſands more. Suppoſe between the leaſt of theſe-telet- 
copical ſtars, and the viſible ſtars of the firſt magnitude, the ap- 
parent difference be no greater than that of one to a hundred: 
duppoſe again, that from the leaſt of theſe ſtars hut one ſingle ray 
came to one eye, then from the biggeſt ſtar there muſt proceed a 
hundred rays: This would multiply the rays of all the ſtars in a 
hemiſphere, which came to each eye with ſenſible notice, by the 
aſſiſtance of a teleſcope, atleaſt to a hundred thouſand, without 
ſtanding to make a nice computation. What millions of millions 
of -ſtar-beams then muſt be for ever paſſing through the ' ethereal 


ſpace, to be able to meet every eye placed in any part of this vaſt _ 


iphere of our world, if there be not a ſpot upon it fo big as the 
pupil of an eye, but muſt admit of ſo many thouſand beams; 
What infinite rencounters and decuſſations, meetings and croſſings 
through all the parts of our ſolar ſyſtem? Fig e 1 
Next, let us ſuppoſe each of theſe pupils were turned inward 
toward the fun : each will meet with a far greater number of beams 


of light from the ſun, in ſuch a proportion as the full blaze of day 


is luperior to the glimmering light of the ſtar-beams. The vaſt 
addition of rays from the tun does almoſt infinitely increaſe the 
rencounters and decuflations: Sun-beams and ſtar-beams, ever 
meeting in innumerable myriads throughout the ether of our ſolar 
world: ſince we have allowed that there is not a ſpot in it-whence 
a hemiſphere of ſtars might not be ſeen by night, and whenee alſo 
we may not ſee a hemiſphere of blazing day-hght, oo 


Let it be remembered alſo, that theſe motions of the particles. 


of light both from the tun and ſtars, are and have been inceſſant 
ever ſince the creation, both.by. night and day: For our night and 
day are only diſtinguiſhed by the little globe of our earth turning 
its different ſides toward the ſun, which is an inconſidersble thing 
inthe vaſt ſolar world, or planetary ſyſtem. The reafon why we 
do not difcern the itars by day, being only the ſuperior quantity 
and force of the ſun-beams ftriking the eye, whereas the ſtar- 
beams firike alſo conſtantly, but ſo teebly, as not to be noticed: 
And the reaſon why we do not ſee the ſunby night, being the 
interpoſition of the earth, and the ſun-beams that go beſide the 
carth, fly from our-eyes, and not toward them: But the fame 
Quantity, of ſun and ſtar-beams are perpetually flowing through 
the ether in every minute part of it, except only thofe few places 
where the planets or their ſatellites intercept them, and top their 
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motion. Now the corollaries that may he drawn from theſe ſuppo- 
{itions are, | | | 
1. That ſince light is a body, which has been ſufficiently proved 
by its reflexions and refractions, & c. the ether is not ſo void a pace as 
perhaps ſome hare been ready to imagine, ſince there is not a minute ſpot 
in it, wherein there are not many thouſand bodies always moving 
with prodigious twiftneſs all manner of ways. And it may be 
enquired whether the planets moving through ſuch a fluid, would 
not by degrees be retarded in their courſes; but the next corollary 
perhaps may anſwer 1t. | ; 
2. How amazing mu be the ſubtlety and fma{ineſs of theſe rays, which 
have been thooting tiom the fun and ftars for almoſt ſix thouſand 
ears, and yet no ſenſible addition is made to the bulk of our globe 
where they ſeem to be all loft, nor any ſenſible diminution of the 


Jun or ſtars whence they all proceed? And it theſe corpuſcles which 
compoſe this wondrous thing called /ight, are fo inconceivably 


Imall, and the body be ſo rare, perhaps the planets may pals 
through it without ſenſible retardation. And yet Dr. E. Halley has 
told us in Miſceiluned Curiqſa, p. 59. he thinks he can demonſtrate, 
that the oppohttion of the ether to the motion of the plancts in long 
time becomes ſenſible. | 

3. What a ſurpriſing work of God is viſion, that notwithſtanding all 
theſe infinite meetings and croſſings of ſtar-beams and fun-beams 
night and day, through all our folar world, there mould be ſuch a 
regular conveyance of light to every eye, as to diſcern each ftar fo 
diſtinctly by night, as well as all other objects on earth by day? 
And this dithculty and wonder will be greatly increaſed by contidering 

e innumerable double, treble, and ten- fold reflexions and retrac- 
tions of tug-beams or day light near our earth, and among the various 
bodies on the ſurface of it. Let ten thouſand men ſtand round a 
large elevated amphitheatre ; in the middle of it, on a black plain, 
let ten thouſand: white round plates be placed, of two inches diame- 
ter, and at two inches diſtance ; every eye muſt receive many rays 
of light retlected from every plate, in order to perceive its ſhape and 
colour, now it there were but one ray of light came from each 
plate, here would be ten thouſand rays falling on every fingle eye, 
which would make twenty thouſand times ten thouſand, that is two 

undred millions of rays croſſing each other in direct lines, in or- 
der to make every plate viſible to every man. But if we ſuppoſe 
that each plate reflected one hundred rays, which is no unrea{on- 
able ſuppoſition, this would riſe to twenty thoutand millions. 
What an amazing thing is the diſtinct viſion of the ſhape and colour 
of each plate by every eve, notwithitanding theſe confuſed croflings 
of rays? What an aſtonithing compoſition is the eye in ail the coats 
and all the humours of it, to convey thoſe ten thouſand white im- 
ages, or thoſe millions of rays ſo diſtinct to the retina, and to im- 
Preis or paint them all there ? And what further amazement attencs 
us, if we follow-the image on the retina, conveying itſelf by tie 
optic neryes into the common ſenſory without contuſion ? Can 4 
rational being ſurvey this ſcene, and fay there is no God? Cana 
mind think on this ſtupendous bodily organ, the eye, and not advic 
the wildom that contrived it ? 


SECT, II.—Doth the World grow bigger or leſs # 


LET us ſuppole, according to modern phiſoſophy, that the uni- 
verle is of vaitly larger extent and compals, than cver our ancc Lois 
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imagined, and that each of the innumerable multitude of ſtars is a 
{un to ſome ſyſtem of planetary worlds, which are continually roll- 
ing round it: Yet I now take it for granted, that the number of 
theſe ſtars is not actually infinite ; for the number of the ſtar- beams 


would then be almoſt infinitely greater than infinite; beſides other 


abſurdities, which I think would follow from the ſuppoſed intinity of 
the univerſe. We will determine therefore at preſent, without furthef 
debate, that it muſt have ſine limite Now this limit muſt be either ſome 
hard and capacious body including the whole world, as ina box of 
a hollow ſphere, reftraining the particles of light from a further pro- 
greſs, or elſe it muſt be the actual agency of the power of God, 
confining the utmoſt ſtar-beams in their flight, and ſaying, litlierto 
full We go, and no farther. | 

Ihe reafon I give for it is this, (viz.) If a ſtar- beam, or the light 
of one of the outermoſt ſtars continues its motion in a direct line 
from the ſtar to the preſent limit of the univerſe, and be not power- 
tully ſtopped and confined there by fome ſolid body, or the al- 
mighty will of God, it will move onward infinitely in the void ſpace 
in a direct line, according to the firſt law of motion; (viz.) That 
a body moving will ever move in a direct line, onward, unlels ſome 
other being divert or reſtrain it. Thus the univerſe would be for 
ever enlarging its bounds, as the light proceeds further in its pro- 
greſs, and gains upon the void fpace : Ihe world would be for ever 
growny and 1 its extent without end. And what is ſaid 

ere concerning one itar, may be aflerted concerning our tun and 
every ſtar, and the greateſt part of the rays they ſend forth, 

And if light move ſo ſwiftly, as to paſs through one hundred and 
fouricore thouſand miles in the ſecond of a minute, as modern phi- 
loſophy aſſerts, with what a prodigious "ſpeed mult this world 1n- 
creaſe its extent, and be for ever increafing it ? £ 

Now if theſe ſtar- beams have been moving through the infinite 
void with fuch an aſtonithing ſwittneſs, ever fince the world bas 
been created, #, e. at the rate of one hundred and fourſcore thou- 
land miles in the ſecond of a minute, what prodigious expanſion 


has the univerſe arrived at, if according to Moles, we count the 


beginning of all things to have been but fix thouſand years ago ? 
But if the Moſaick hiſtory of the creation has regard only to our 
earth, or to the planetary ſyſtem of our ſun, then, for ought we 
know, the univerſe might be created fixty thouſand or fix hundred 
thouſand years ago; and how amazingly muſt it be dilated by fuck 
a ſuppoſition, yet continually enlarging its bounds, and gaining up- 
on the boundleſs void ? | | 

As the univerſe upon this ſuppoſition will be for- ever enlarging 
its limits, ſo it will he for ever diminithing its ſolid ſubſtance, till in 
time the iueid bodies are in a great meaſure waſted away, or at 
leaſt till the luminous atoms are all fled away and gone: And then, 
not oniy the planets, but whatſoever more of ſolid matter zemains 
in the ftars, alſo will be buried in eternal darkneſs: And if the 
world had been eternal, as ſome perſons have imagined it, it muſt 
have been long ago reduced by this means to univerſal midnight 
and deſolation. | 4 67.5 

[ can think but of one objection to be raiſed againſt this way of 
reaſoning, and that is, that gravitation toward the ftars or their 
planets would withhold theſe atoms of light, theſe luminous rays, 
from ſuch a prodigious and eternal excurfion into the infinite void. 

But may it not be aaſwered, that ſince gravitation could na ſo 
| 4E2 a 
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reſtrain the motion of theſe bright atoms, theſe ſtar-beams when 
they were much nearer to the ſtar and its planetary worlds, but 
that light when it was emitted from the ſtar, fled with ſuch a pro- 
digious {wittaeis, even to ſo vaſt a diſtance, can it be ſuppoſed, 
that gravitation will bave ſo much influence as to {top its motion, 
when it is arrived at this vaſt diſtance from the ſtar, and all its 
planets ? | 

Yet after all, I know it may be replied again, that gravitation 
is a power which is not limited in its agency by any conceivable dif. 
tances whatſoever; and therefore when theſe ſtar-beams are run 
out never ſo far into the infinite void by the force of their firſt emiſ- 
hon from the ſtar, yet their gravitation towards the ſtar (or ſome of 
the planetary worlds, which ſometimes perhaps may be nearer to 
1) has perpetual influence to retard their motion by degrees; even 
as the motion of a comet is retarded by its gravitation. towards the 
ſun, though it flies to ſuch a prodigious diſtance from the ſun ; and 


in time it is topped and drawn back again and made to return to- 


wards its centre. And juſt ſo may we ſuppoſe all the ſun-beams 
and ſtat- beams that ever were emitted, even to the borders of the 
creation, to have been reftrained by degrees by thiss principle of 
gravitation, till moving flower and ſlower, at laſt they are ſtopped 
in their progreſs, and made to return towards their own or ſome 
other planetary ſyſtem. And if ſo, then there is a perpetual return of 
the beams-of tight towards: ſome or other of their bright 2 an 
everlaſting circulation of theſe lucid atoms, which will hinder this 
eternal dilatation-of the bounds of the univerſe, and at the ſame time 
will equally prevent the waſting of the ſubſtance of the Jucid bo- 
dies, the ſun or ſtars. : 

_ Well, but if this power of reſtraining and reducing the flight of 
ſtar-beams be aſcribed to this principle of gravitation, let us 
enquire what is this graritation, which prevents the univerſe from 
tych a perpetual waite of light? It cannot be ſuppoſed to be an 
ical property or natural power inhering in mattex or body, whie 
exerts its influence at ſo prodigious a diftance. I think therefore it 
is generally agreed, and with great reaſon, that it is properly the 
influence of a divide power upon cvery atom of matter, which 
in a moſt exact proportion to its bulk and diſtance, cauſes it to gra- 
vitate towards all other material beings, and which makes all the 
bulky beings in the univerſe, »:z. the ſun, planets and ſtars attract 
the bodies that are near them towards themſelves, Now this law 


of nature being ſettled at fit by God the Creator, and being con- 
ſtantly maintained in the courſe of his providence, it is eſteemed 


as an effect of nature, and as. a property of matter, though in truth 
it is owing to the almighty and all pervading power of God exertin 
its inceflant dominion and influence through the whole materi 
creation, producing an infinite variety of changes which we obſerve 
among bodies, confining the univerie to its appointed limits, 
1eftraining the ſwift motion of the beams of light, and preſervin 
this vaſt ſyſtem of beings from waſte and ruin, from deſolation an 
darkneſs. If there be a world theres a God: If there be a fun or 


ars, every ray points to their Creator; not a beam of light from 


all the lucid globes,-but acknowledges its miſſion from the wiſdom 
and Will of God, and feels the reſtraint of his laws, that it may not 
be an eternal wanderer. 

But 1 call my thoughts to retire from theſe extravagant rovings, 
beyond the limits of creation, What do theſe amuſements teach 
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us, but the inconceivable grandeur, extent and magnificence of 
the works and the power of God, the aftonithing contrivances of 
his wiſdom, and the poverty, the weakneſs and narrowneſs of 
our own underſtandings, all which are leflons well becoming a 


creature ? 
ESSAY XI. 
On some Metaphysical Subjects. 


Srer. I.—Of Nature and Hence. 


Tur nature or eſſence of any being confiſts in a union of all thoſe 
things, whether ſubſtances, or modes and e bet which are 
neceflary to make that thing he what it is. it is the nature of a 
triangle to have three lines ſo joined as to make three angles; and 
tie nature of a ſhirit to be a thinking ſelf- ſubſiſting being; even as 
extended folid ſubſtance is the nature of body: It is the nature or 
eſence of 2 grove to be a fpot of ground thick ſet with trees, and 
the nature of man to be a ſpirit united to an animal of ſuch a par- 
ticular ſhape ; and it is the eſſence or nature of a ro, to be a 
tower whoſe leaves are of ſuch a ſpecial figure and ſuch a beautiful 
flint reddiſh colour, with ſuch a peculiar tmell as are all united in 
the plant to which we give that name. The nature of a thing, by 
philoſophers, is called its eng ,: and a thing may be ſaid to have 
an eſſence, or nature, when it is not actually in being, if the mind 
of man can clearly conceive it as poſſible to be; ſo an Ag roſe in 
January, ſhow in Guinea, Or an innocent man on earth, may be ſaid. to 
have an effence among the nature of things, though perhaps there 
are not ſuch things actually in being. | 

Note, The effence of mathematical beings, which are but a fort of 
abſtract ideas, are eternal and immutable, and may be faid in the 
language of the ſchools to confiſt in an indiviſible point; for if a 
guare, a triangle, or a circle, want the leaſt part, or degree, of its 
perfection, it tails of fome of the properties of that figure, it loſes 
its nature, and ceaſes to be that figure. But the eſſences of naturat 
beings, as well as artifcial or moral. are not {0 immutable as philoſo- 
phers have formerly thought them; nor do they confilt in an 
indiviſible point; for natural beings are not ranged by God or man 
into diſtin /pecies, or kinds, fo very exactly, that if any of the. 
ideas which go to compoſe the effence of any particular kind of 
deing be never fo little varied by. addition, diminution, or altera- 
tion, it deſtroys that kind, and makes it ſomething elſe. +] 

Ancient fcholaſtic writers indeed were almoſt univerſally agreed. 
that all natural beings are thus exactly diſtributed into diſtinct 
ſpecies, and that each hath its own indivifible and unchangeable 
eſſence: But in our age we are taught to philoſophize with more 
caution on this ſubject; and that great genius Mr. Locke has done 
much toward teaching us. We uſe the word ſpecies, to fignify a 
rank of beings, in each of which we find a collection of thoſe ideas 


* Nete, This Eſſay islittle more than an amplification of the ſecond chapter of the 
ſceich of Ontelegy, written when the author had ſome thoughts of compokng & 
larger ſyttem of that ſcience. | 
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united, which we call its nature or eſſence, and which we uſually join 
together under one name, and make that ſtand for the name dt 3 

ſpecies; fo we call one ſet of creatures men, another monkeys ; ſome 
are named beats and others birds; this metal is gold, that is /itrer 
and the other is lead, according to the different ideas which we have 
joined together to make up each of theſe /pectes or Kinds in our way 
of thinking and ſpeaking. | 

Now in many things it is evident, that by dropping or diminiſhing 
ſome of thoſe ideas which are uſually called efential, and by adding 
or altering others, there may be a confiderable change made in 
ſome individual being, and yet we range it ſtill in the ſame jyccies, 
and give it the ſame name. We uſually ſuppoſe four feet and à tail, 
and a power of barking, to be eſſential to a dog; but ſuppoſe a dog had 
neither a tail, or a tongue, do we not call it a dog ſtill? Or if the beaſt 
ſhould be a little mouſtrous and ſhould have jive feet, would it ceaſe 
to be a dog? ; IE. 

But if theſe ideas which we ufually call efential ſhould be very 
greatly changed, thence there would ariſe ſo great a variation from 
what we call one kind of beings, and fuch an approx:mation towards 
another, that it may ſometimes be very hard to knew under what 
kind or jpectes to rank the being in queſtion, and what general name 
to give it. This is very eaſy to conceive in things moral or artificial 

1.) in moral ideas: Ihe will of a parent may be manifeſted to a 

on in ſuch ſoft and perſuaſive ſort of language, that it is hard to 
ſay whether it muſt be called a counje! or a command. A voluntar 
action may have fo many circumſtances in it both good and bad, 
that it may be a difficulty-to determine whether it is virtuous or 
vicious, lawful or unlawful. (2.) In things artificial; A hat and a cop 
are different kinds of coverings for the head: A hat has brims all 
round; a cap has not: Yet the brims of the hat may be ſo leſſe ned 
by degrees, or cut into ſuch a ſhape, that you would not know 
whether to call it a cap or a hat. The ſame gradual change may be 
made in a chair or ftool, by leflening or enlarging the back of it. 
And ſo in a garden or orchard, by multiplying or diminiſhing the 

number of truit-trees, 1 
And why may we not ſuppoſe that natural beings are in ſome 
meaſure, at leaſt, left under the ſame fort of uncertainty? A tinc- 
ture of gambogia is yellow : add a ſmall tinfture of ultramarine to it, 
and it becomes doubtful] whether it is yellow or green: Put in 
ſeveral more degrees of ultramarine, fa, as to overwhelm the gan- 


 bogia, and the yellow is quite loſt ; it is a doubt then whether it be 


green or blue, The gold of Africa and that of the Eaſt-Indies 
uſually differ in their colour, one being more ruddy than the other: 
perhaps a few more degrees of redne/s with a ſmall alteration of the 
weight, might make a chymiſt doubt whether it were gold or no. 
Sitrer and baſer metal are ſometimes fo intermingled in the mines, 


that it is hard to ſay whether this clod be true ſilrer ore, So by 


different graftings and artful unions of difterent kinds of trees, the 
fruit thereof may fo much change its qualities, as to be ranked 
under a new kind, whether of pears or apples, &c. Nor are in- 
ſtances wanting amongſt animal heings: A creature may be born 
10 monſtrous, with ſo many parts or properties like a man, and fo 
many like a monkey, that we may be at a loſs whether to call it 2 
monkey or a man: and much more may ſuch a thing happen in the 

ſpecics of korjes and aſes, dogs and foxes: and there is a creature 
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which we call a bat, which we doubt whether to place among the 
ſpecies of birds or beaſts. | 70 

Yet it muſt be granted, that natural beings which are the works of 
God, have, or ſeem to have ſomething more of a regular and con- 
ſtant limitation of their effences than moralor artificial beings which 
are the works of man. God the Creator in the courſe of his pro- 
vidence generally keeps up the ſucceſſive production of natural be- 


ings, whether meteors, metals, plants or animals, in ſuch a regular 


vaitormity, as to eſtabliſh and maintain ſuch conſtant and real 
boundaries of their different /pecies, as are ſufficient for all the uſes 
of the natural world, and for the purpoſes of human life; and there- 
fore in all ordinary cafes we may.fav, that God has given bounda- 
ries to the different jpecies of natural things; but the hints which 
have here been given, do alſo ſufliciently prove the falſehood of that 
axiom of the ſchools, vir. That all natures or effences of things 
are unchangeable, or that they conſiſt in an indiviſible point,“ and 
that other axiom alſo, that in ejſences there are no degrees. See what is 
written on this ſubje& in Logick, part If. chap. 6. jet, 6. And Mr. 
Locke has difcourted on this ſubje& very, copiouſly, in his treatiſe 
of the Human Underftanding, book III. chap. 3, 4, 5 and 6. where he 

ſeems to make the ranging of all beings into different ſpecies, to be 
only the work of the mind of man, and that the effences of all 
things, as we diſtinguiſh them, are mere nomnal efjences. So far as 1 
can recolle& his ſentiments, he ſcarce allows any more real and ef- 
tabliined bounds of diſtinction between the effences of different 
kinds of natural beings which God has made, viz. lions, ſnakes, ap- 
ples, roles or ſun-beams, than there are between the eſſences of mo- 
ral beings, or ideas, which the minds of men form, fuck as murder, 
theft, idolatry, government, or the artzficial beings which their hands 
produce, ſuch as houſes, pins, and paper. Whether tome of his ex- 
pieſſions on this ſubject be not a little too ſtrong, let the learned en- 
quire and determine, ſince it is granted, that the eliences and ipe- 
cies of natural beings are generally kept ſufficiently diſtinct by the 
God of nature. | FFC | 
SECT. I11.,—Of Matter and Form. 


THE nature of every particular body conſiſts of matter and form. 
We need not change the terms of the old philoſophy, but there is 
roms need of mending the ſenſe of them. Ihe matter of body is the 
vlid extended ſubſtance of which it is made, which ſeems to be 
uniform, and the ſame in all bodies. If the Ariffotelians meant no- 
thing elſe by their materia prima, they have dreſt up their ſentiments 
very odly. The form of each particular body is the combination 
either of thoſe primary and real qualities, or of thoſe ſecondary and 
tenſihle qualities, or of both together which belong to that body, 
and make it be what it is: and thus far we may agree with the 


definition of the ſchobls, forma eff id per quod res eff id quod eft, | 


he primary or real qualities are that particular hape or figure, 
and that ſiae or quantity, with thoſe degrees of motion or reit, and 
that ſituation, both of the ſenſible and imperceptible parts of it, as is 
proper only to that kind of body, and belongs to no other. The 
ſecondary or ſentible qualities of a body are its particular colour, 
taſte, ſmell, coldneſs, heat, hardneſs, &c. It is from the different 
modifications and ditpoſitions of theſe primary qualities, riz. Hupe, 
motion, quautity, fituation, &. that all s ſecondary or ſenſible quali- 
ties ariſe, ſuch as ceour, taſte, weight, hargneſs, &c. whereby we com- 
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monly diſtinguiſh moſt bodies of different kinds from one ang. 
ther. | 


and determined outward and viſible ſhape and fize, is ſufficient 5 
make up the nature and eſſence of them, or to make thofe bodies 
be what they are: as for inſtance, any ſort of ſolid extended ſu. 
ſtance with a figure every way round, is the matter and form of a bal 
or globe, without regard to its ſenſible qualities of colour, hardnek;, 
e. Any building of whatſoever materials, if it be framed and fi. 
tcd for men to dwell in, is called a, houſe: any long piece of matte: 
bent round like a hoop, may be called a ring, and any ſmall open 
Hollow veflel to waſh our hands in, may be called a bajon. 
In other bodies there muſt be ſuch a particular inward-contextur 
of the parts, that is, ſuch a peculiar ſhape and fituation, and inteſ. 
tine motion or reſt of the ſmall inviſible and imperceptible particles 
of matter of which it is compoſed, to complete the nature of them, 
and to give them thoſe ſenſible qualities of colour, kardneſs, &c. and 
to make them be what they are. This 1s required in the bodies 
which we call water, guickſiiver, gold, wood or clay; but it is no mat. 
ter what the outward and groſs ſhape of them is, for that makes 
d iſterence, nor belongs to the nature of them. 
But in the other bodies there muſt be both the outward viſible 
figure, as well as the inward ſhape, fituation, reſt or motion, and 
Fermentation of the imperceptible ſolid orfluid parts to compoſe the 
nature of it,or make ĩt be what it is; this is evident in a gold ring, 


a rope, an eg : and the lame is true of all plants and animals, as a rofe, 


an oak, a horſe, an eagle. : 7 
It is granted, that the ſharpeſt underſtanding can penetrate but. 
very little way into the natures of eſſences of natural beings and the 
ſpecial forms of them, in the preſent ſtate ; we know and diſtinguiſh 
*the bodies that are round about us by their outward figures and 
tizes, and by their ſenſible qualities, by their effects upon our ſen- 
ſes, and their ſenfible operations upon one another, much more 
than we do by any of the figures or inteſtine motions of thoſe Jittk 
imperceptible atoms and particles of which they are compoſed, tor 
theſe being inviſible to us for the molt part, lie out of the reach of 
our knowledge. And therefore our deſcription of natural bodies 
is much more drawn from their ſenſible qualities. 

Ihe meiter of which a body is made, is eicher prorime or remote : 
the proxime matter of which a hohe is made, is bricſts, tiles and mor- 
tar, heams and rafters, bourds and nails. The remote matter is clay, 
fand and lime, trees and iron; and they are called remote, becaulc 
bricks and tice are made of clay, mortar is made of,/and and lime 


beams, roficrs and planks are cut out out of trees, and-nails are formed 


of iron. The proxime matter of a book, is its leares printed with words, 
bound up in covers: but paper and printer's.ink are the remote matter at 
it, together with pafeboard and leather. 

Vote, Matter and torm have been by the Aryftotelian philoſophers, 

generally ranked amongſt the.caujes, and created of there, but without 

any juſt reaſon : yet they may be juſtly called the confituent princi- 


plcs of things, though they are not proper cauſes. | 
Note, Maiter and form are words which have heen transferred 


from corporeal beings to ſeveral other things which relate to the in- 


telieftua} world, with ſome analogous or kindred fignification : the 
matter of the ſcience of anatomy, or that about which it converſes, 15 


the body of man.; the form is a tkilful diſlection and knowledge & 


In fome bodies indeed, any ſort of matter with ſuch a particula | 
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geſcription of the ſeveral parts of the body, their proper figure, ſitu- 
ation and deſign. The matter of a /ermon is any theme in divinity, 
ſuppoſe it de the worthip of God, or love to man, the evil of fin, the 
redemption of Chrift, or the glory of heaven: the'form of the ſermon 
js that particular manner, both in regard to ſenſe, order and ſtyle in 
which the preacher treats of thoſe ſubjects, whether it be in propo- 
{tions, doctrines, reaſons, inferences; whether it be in a way of 
argument or harangue ; whether in rude or polite A e WE 
From the various application of theſe terms, matter and form, pro- 
Halter cecds that old and famous diſtinction of material and formal, which is 
Open uſefully applied to a thouſand various ſubjects; thus the river of 
Thames is, formally the ſame as it was in our grandfathers* days, be- 
tue cauſe it runs between the ſame banks, but materially it is very different, 
nteſ. WF for perhaps, there is not a drop of the ſame water. Thus Dryden's 
cles i 2nd Ogilby's Virgil are materially the fume, becauſe they are Engliſh 
hem tranſlations of the ſame latin poet; but conſidered formally, they are 
aud exceeding different, i. e. as to the elegance of the verſe. 


mate Seer. III. -O the different Senſes of the Word Nature, 


'S 09 HAVING ſpoken of the nature of particular beings which con- 


6 fiſts in a _collef:on of thoſe things which make it be what it is, it is proper 
wk WF alſo to obſerve, that the word nature ſometimes is ſo limited, as to 
and fignify any one particular attribute or property of a being, as it is the 
the ratuie of a dog to bark, and of fire to burn. Sometimes it is ſo far en- 
55 larged, as to denote the whole world, or tlie univerſe of things; as, 


die, when we ſpeak of a Centaur or Griffon, and ſay there is no Tuch thing 


in nature, 3 1 3 e 
uta Sometimes allo the word nature is taken for the neceſſary and 
the eternal order and connection of things in idea, and the unchange- 
if able relations of them to each other. So we ſay, it is according to 
2d the nature of things, that creatures are mutable; that three and 


-N- three make fix ; or that two mathematical circles can touch each 
* other but in a point. 5 5 ee OP 1 any 

- We eall alſo thoſe laus, which God the Creator has eſtabliſhed in 
the world for the management of the grand ſcheme of his provi- 
1 dence, by the term of nature; and indeed many times we do not 


2 enough diſtinguiſh them from the abſtraged reaſon of things, and 
their neceſſary and eternal relations. In this ſenſe we ſay it is natural 
e: for a ſtone thrown up to fall hack towards the earth again, for cor 


be carried round the ſun in 365 days, and for the ſun to enliven th 


of man to move his limbs by a volition, or to have a perception 0 
white when he turns his eyes towards the ſnow. In all theſe things 
we uſe the word nature for thoſe ſettled rules by which the powerful 
will of God governs his creatures: and it is onl in this ſenſe nature 
ſtands in oppoſition to miracle, for it is in this ſenſe only that God 
can change the natural courſe of things by miraculous influence. 
The term nature ſtands alſo for the principles of reaſon within us. 
By nature we learn that there is a God, and that man is not his own 
maker. The ſame” word nature alſo ſignifies the eternal fitneſs or 
unfitneſs of things, and their moral relations as well as natural: and 
in general it means the ſpring and foundation of all thoſe duties 
which reaſon teaches us; ſo we ſay, it is a law of nature that God mult 
be honoured, contracts ought to be kept, gratitude is due to benefac- 
tors, and compaſhon Baſt be ſhewn to the diſtreſt, | 


to float in water, and for gold to fink : it is natural for the earth to 


FEE 4 


vegetable and animal world. We fay alſo, it is natural for the ſoul 


LY 
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It is in this ſenſe that nature is uſually diſtinguiſhed from revelation, 
as when we ſay, man by nature may be taught to worſhip God, butit 
| 3 only revelation teaches him that will be worſhipped by a me. 

lator. 3 


SECT. I'V.—Of Creation or Conſervation. 


IT has been a very famous queſtion in the ſchools, whether cox. 
 fſereation be a continual creation, i. e. whether that action whereby God 
preſerves all creatures in their ſeveral ranks and orders of being is 
not one continued act of his creating power or influence, as it were, 

iving being to them every moment: whether creatures being 

ormed out of nothing would relapſe again into their firſt ſtate of 
nonentity, if they were not, as it were particularly reproduced by a 
creating act of God: Now there is one plain and eaſy argument 
whereby perhaps this controverſy may be determined, and it may 
be propoſed in this manner. 

In whatſoever moment God creates a ſubſtance he muſt create 
with it all the properties, modes and accidents which belong to itin 
that moment; for in the very moment of creation, the creature is 
all paſſive, and cannot give itſelf thoſe modes. Now if God every 
moment create wicked men and devils, and cauſe them to exiit ſuch 
as they are by a continued act of creation, muſt he not at the ſame 
time create, or give being, to all their finful thoughts and inclina- 
tiogs, and even their moſt criminal and abominable actions? Muſt he 
not create devils together with the rage and pride, the malice, envy 
and blaſphemy of their thoughts? Muſt he not create finful men in 
the very acts of lying, perjury, ſtealing and adultery, rapine, cru- 
elty, and murder? Matt he not form one man with malice in his 
heart? Another with a falſe oath on the tongue? A third with a 
ſword in his hand, plunging it into his neighbour's boſom ? Would 
not theſe formidable conſequences follow from the ſuppoſition of 
God's conſerring providence being a continual act of creation? But 
ſurely theſe ideas ſeem to be ſhocking ablurdities, | | 

Whereas if conſervation be really a continued creation, the modes 


muſt be created together with their ſubſtances every moment ; fince 
it is not poſſihle for creatures, who every moment are ſuppoſed to be 


nothing but the immediate products of the divine will, ſhould be 
capable, in every one of thoſe very moments in which they are pro- 
duced or created to form their own modes in ſimultaneous co-exif- 
tence with their ſubjects. 2 86 
Lon there are difficulties on the other fide of the queſtion, but 
the fear of making God the author. of fin has bent my opinion thus 
8 We muſt always inviolably maintain it for the honour of the 
bleſſed God, that all jpirits as they come out of his hand, are created pure 
and innocent: every ſinful act proceeds from themſelves, by an a uſe 
of their own freedom of will, or by a voluntary compliance with the 
corrupt appetites and inclinations of fleſh and blood. We muſt find 
ſome better way therefore to explain God's providential conſervation 
of things, than by repreſenting it as an act of proper and continual 
creation, leſt we impute all the iniquities of all men and devils in 
all ages, to the pure and holy God who is bleſſed for evermore. Amen. 


Ren 
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ESSAY XII. 


Remarks on some Chapters of Mr. Locke's Essay on the Huma 
Understanding. | 


Scr. I. t Quiititics, aud particularly of Colmar: 


Ir is now univerſally ed among all men of reaſoning and 


| Fan, that the jen/ible qualities, ſuch as colours, ſounds, tmells, 


c. are not really inherent in the bodies themſelves, ſuch as we 
perceive them, but are mere ideas arifing in the mind from the 
different impreſſions made on the! ſenſes. This is excellently 
explained and proved beyond contradiction by Mr. Locke, in his 
Second Book, eighth chap.—But I have found one argument more 


for the ſame truth, which I think is equally ſtrong, and yet diffe- 


rent from all his. teat | 
One conſiderable reaſon that will prove colour, as well as 


ſenſible qualities, net to be really inherent in the bodies themſelves, 
is this; that in order to the perception of different objects, or their 
different ſenſible qualities, the external organs of ſenſe muſt be 
ſtruck or moved in a different manner by thoſe objects. The 
way whereby we perceive variety of diſtinct colours, is by the 
variety of impreſhons that are made upon our optic nerves by the 
rays of light refle&ed from coloured bodies ; theſe rays of light 
being refle&ed in various and different manners, require that 
the ſurfaces of theſe bodies which refle& them ſhould be 
really different from each other, and be compoſed of particles of 
divers figures or ſizes, fituations or motions, for otherwiſe they 
eould not reflect the rays of light in different manners; nor can 


any diſtinction be made in the ſeveral impreſſions of red and green 
objects on the eye, through the common medium of air, but what 


ariſes from the various ſhapes and fizes, and diſpoſitions of the 
particles that compoſe the ſurface of a red or green body ; be- 
cauſe theſe little particles muſt variouſly reflect the various and dif- 
ferent rays of light to our eyes. If therefore bodies of divers co- 
lours be diſtinguiſhed by our fight, it muſt be by the diſtin& 


impreſſions their ſurfaces make by the rays of light on the eye; 


tor a mere inherent quality, or a ſuppoſed teint or dye in the 
bodies themſelves would not diverſify the reflexions of light, nor 
do any thing towards it, if the ſurface of thoſe bodies were of the 
lame configuration of particles. It is plain that we might have the 
lame impreſſions made on our optic nerves, by various coloured 


bodies, if theſe colours were only inherent teints, and had no other 


difference in their. ſurfaces. The like may be ſaid ot all other 
ſenſible qualities, (viz.) the variety of odors, /upors, ſounds. For if 
all theſe were only a ſort of inherent qualities, ſuch as we per- 
ceive them, the ſurfaces of theſe ſeveral bodies might be the ſame 


s to the figure, ſize and texture of the ſaid particles that compoſe 


them, and conſequently they would make the ſame uniform im- 
preſſions on our organs of ſenſe, and raiſe the ſame uniform ſen- 
lations; and we could never diſtinguiſh theſe things which we call 
cuſible qualities, (viz.) the different taſte, ſmells, &c. of different 
dies, All theſe therefore muſt ariſe from the different configu- 
.4F2 | | 
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rations, &c. of the particles of theſe different bodies ; for nothing 
elſe can excite different impreſſions on our ſenſes. 

Shall it be objected here, that Sir Iſaac Newton has found by 
experiment, that the rays of light themſelves are different, ac- 
cording to the various colours which the eye perceives ? what need 
is there then of any difference in the ſurfaces of objects 

I anfezer, That the rays of light differ according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in the degrees of their refrangibility; and objects of al 
colours, would reflect the ſame rays, and in the ſame manner, if 

the ſurfaces of all coloured objects were the fame: There mij 

be ſomething therefore in the ſurface of different coloured obje&s, 

more ſuited to reflect theſe different rays to the eye; and that 

— is called red, which refleQs the red-making rays, others blue, 
ers yellow, &c. : | | 5 

It is confefled indeed, where a priſm ſeparates the different 

forts of rays,” and throws, for inſtance, only the red-making rays 
upon a yellow body very plentifully, and ſtrongly, this yellow body 
in ſuch a fituation will appear red, becauſe there are few other 
rays for it to reflect: But when red, blue, yellow, green and purple | 
bodies are placed in common light, the ſurfaces of each of them 
will reflect to the eye only, or chiefly, their own ſort of rays, by 
virtue of their own different ſurfaces, and thus diſtinguiſh their 
own colours. Ee: { | 3 8 
Another argument which Mr. Lee uſes in his notes on Mr. 
Locke, is this, that there are many things which appear of diffe- 


rent colours at the ſame time only by their different ſituation to 0 
the light, or the different poſition of the eye. So glaſſes, cut dia- ſi 
monds, bubbles, filks, pictures, &c. which prove that colour is not I 
a tincture really inherent in hem; but ſo far as it is in the bodies, { 


it is only a particular texture or diſpoſition of the particles of the 
ſurface ſuited to make different reflexions of light to the eye, ac- 
cording to its various poſitions in relation to the coloured body. 

hut it muſt be contefled, Mr. Locke's chapter on this ſubject is 
admirably well written, and worthy of diligent peruſal and ſtudy 
by every young philoſophe. 8 1 


. Sect. 1I.—Of Succeſſion and Duration. 
MR. LOCKE's doctrine of fuccefion and duration proceeding 


from the train of ideas in our minds, is new and ingenious ; but 
his ſecond argument for it, contained in the beginning of the fourth 
ſection, and taken from that opinion of his, that the mind doth not 
* think in fleep, I cannot approve of; and I think that the middle of 
that ſection does rather effectually prove the contrary poſition 
For while a man is very intent upon one idea, he diſcerns not the 
ſucceſſion of ſo many moments, as if his ideas had been often 
varied; and fince it comes to paſs that in ſleep we cannot recol- 
lect our ideas, but they vaniſh for the moſt part as ſoon as they 
are formed, it follows, that our ideas of that duration muit be very 
hort, ſince we are ſo far from recollecting any variety of ideas in 
that ſeaſon, that we can ſcarce believe by mere recolle&ion, that 
we had any ideas at all at that time: And I am perſuaded, ſhould 
a man all at once Joſe the memory of what he had done this laſt 
week or month, ſo that the ideas which he had a month paſt, or 
the actions that he then did, were the freſheſt in the recollection, 
| it would ſcarce appear to him that thoſe laſt actions or ideas were 
* above a few days old: ſo that the immediate vanithing and d ſap- 
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pearance of our ſleeping ideas may be as much to the purpoſe in this 
ſentiment about duration, as though our fleep had no ideas at all. 

Mr. Locke's conjecture, that the train of ideas do ſucceed one ano- 
ther at certain diſtances of ſucceſſion, which cannot be much delayed 
or haſtened, I muſt acknowledge to be an ingenivus thought, and 
a pretty method of accounting for the original of our notions of 
duration and ſucceſſion : and perhaps it may be the reaſon why motions 
exceeding ſwift or exceeding flow, are not perceived by our ſenſes, of which 
Mr. Locke ſpeaks, book II. 55 15, $9, 10, 11. But here (as 
in many other places) he avoids diſtinguiſhing what part the animal 
ſpirits or bodily powers may have, and what the mind, in this fuc- 
_ of ideas, which perhaps might ſolve this queſtion with more 
evidence. x | 

What if we ſhould conceive thus, -(viz.) that it may be poſſible for a 
mind to have ten ſucceſſive ideas in a ſeparate tate in the time where it hath 
but one, when it is in union with this body! . The fibres of the brain, 
which ſubſerve any of the operations of the ſoul, and the fita- 
ments of the nerves, which reach to the outward organs of ſenſe 
lying betwixt other fibres or filaments, or fleihy parts, can be 
moved but to a certain limited degree of ſwifttneſs ; and conie- 
quently thoſe motions of bodies which are ſwifter than it is pothb'e | 
tor theſe fibres to be moved, cannot be diſcerned or diſtinguithed : 


But they appear like a long line N rather than a ſhort body 
* 


moved, as a {wift arrow, or the of a jack. And as for exceed- 
ing {low motions, as the hand of a watch, it makes no impreſſion 
of its motion at all upon the outward organs of ſenſe, or at leaſt 
ſo very weak an impreſſion as that it is not communicated diſtinct- 
15 the inward fxbres of the brain, or common /enſorium, where- 
oever that be; and conſequently, the ſoul can have no ſenſation 
or idea of it: Thus the motions, which are. exceeding ſwift, or 
exceeding flow, are not diſtinctly diſcerned, But in a ſeparate 
ſpirit, or in a ſpirit united to ſuch matter whoſe motions might be 
much ſwifter than the fibres of our nerves or brain, it may be 
poſſible for us to have many ſucceſhve ideas in the time wherein 
now we have hat one. And then the duration, or time, might de 
meaſured by thoſe ſpirits, by the uſual ſwiftneſs of the ſucceſhon 
of their ideas, as well as ours are now, where the uſual ſucceſhon 


* 5 


1s more flow. | 2 pe 
| Sect. HI.—Of Infinity. 2075 „ 


IN this ſeventeenth chapter of infnity, Mr. Locke is exceeding wy 


large, becauſe it is a notion that has been the ſpring of ſo many. 


long and endleſs debates among the learned, and therefore he is | 


pardonable, if by a repetition of the ſame things in copious. lan- 

uage, he endeavours to impreſs his thoughts upon our minds: 

is notions of inſinite as an ever growing, and not a paſitire complete = 
idea, are of admirable uſe to ſtop and put an end to thoſe wrang- 
lings about. znfiuity, in time, extenſion, ſwift and flow motion, 
diviſion, number, &c. which have abounded amang ſome writers. 
And let us chiefly make this uſe of this conſideration of infinity, 
viz. to ſhow us how very narrow and' bounded our underſtandings 
are, and with what an awful ſenſe of the weakneſs and frailty ot 
our own thoughts and judgments we ſhould reaſon about an 


infinite God and his infinite affairs. We finite limited beings ſoon 


loſe ourſelves among infinites, whether great or ſmall, till we 
retreat within our own bounds, and reaſon upon things which are 
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made for our graſp of thought. The great incomprehenfible being 
has reſerved perfect poſitive infinity to himſelf, and though there 
may be ſome poſitions determined with juſtice and certainty about 


it, yet the leſs we mingle it with our arguments, we are perhaps 
the more ſecure from error. | 


Seer. IV- Power.—Book II. chap. 21. 


MR. LOCKE in his 21ſt chapter of the 2nd book concerning 
pater, ſect. 4. ſuppoſes that the idea of adtire power is much more 
borrowed from . ſpirits than from bodies; and is far better derived 
from the mind's reflection on its own operations, and its command 
over the _ to put the limbs of it in motion, than it can be from 
any external ſenſation whereby we bebold one body having pecu- 
har influences over other bodies, to make changes in them, or to 
put them into motion: and one reafon that he * for it is, 
That when one body, viz. a ball, puts another ball into motion, 
it only communicates to it the motion it had received itſelf from 
fome prior moving body, and loſes in itſelf ſo much as the other 
received; which thing gives us, ſays be, but a very obſcure idea 
of an active power in body, whilſt we obſerye it only to transfer, 
but not to produce any motion.” 


1 will not here ſtand to conteſt it, whether the cleareſt idea of 


active power be derived to men and gs" ro from bodies or from 
ſpirits: ' But I am very apt to think in children it may be derived 
much more from their ſenſations of bodies moving bodies, than 
from their reflection of any act of their ſpirits : for when they fee a 
fire burn wood, or their own hands put a ball into motion, or the 
wind ſhake the trees, they have as eaſy and as clear an idea of a 

wer in the wind to ſhake trees, in their hand to move a ball, or 


in the fire to burn wood, as any ideas of active power which they 


derive from the agency of their own wills upon their own limbs. 
The query which I beg leave to put in this place, is, Whether 
that opinion be true which Mr. Locke here ſuppoſes, and which 
is a famous principle in the Carteſian philoſophy, viz. That one body 
can communicate no more motion to another, than that which is in its ſelf ? 
The difficulty I would propoſe is plainly repreſented in this in- 
ſtance : Suppoſe a town built with many fair houſes and churches, 
each of them adorned with ſpires and many ornaments, ſhould be 
undermined, or have the cellars of it filled with barrels of gun- 
powder, which have a mutual communication with each other 
through all the town : and ſuppoſe a fingle ſpark of fire ſhould fall 
into one of thoſe barrels, the queſtion is, Whether all the dreadful 
convulſion and ruin of thoſe buildings, together with the thundering 
ſound that ſhall be heard for twenty or thirty miles round, be not a 
proof of a prodigious quantity of motion communicated to the ſtones, 
timber, tiles, bricks, and al 
to the ſurrounding air, by that ſpark of fire, more than could 


offibly be contained in that ſingle ſpark ? And how can this pro- 


lem be ſolved upon this principle? Or rather, Does not this 
Inſtance prove the falſehood of that Cartefian opinion? 


Sect. V.—#Fhether Liberty can be aftribed to the Will, 


THE author in the 6th, 17th, 19th and 20th ſections, ingeniouſly 


declares and proves the underſtanding and will not to be two beings 
diſtin& from the mind or foul itſelf, though they are rags called 
two diſtin powers or faculties; which manner of ſpeaking, tho 


the materials of thoſe edifices, and 


ugh it 
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be almoſt neceſſary in ſome caſes, and has great conveniency in it, 
et I cannot but aſſent to Mr. Locke's complaint, that it has per- 
oak been one occafion of leading mankind into ſome miſtaken 
conceptions about the ſeveral actings of the mind of man. 3 
But amongſt the reſt, he ſuppoſes this alſo to be a miſtake, That 
we aſcribe liberty to the will ; for fince (argues he) the will is a power 
of 40 man to determine his own actions, and liberty is alſo a power 
of the man to act or not to act, &c. both theſe are properly powers of 
the man, and one power cannot be aſcribed to another, nor liberty 
aſcribed to the will. 2 5 5 
And he ſuppoſes us guilty of the ſame miſtake, when we ſay, 
the underſtanding directs the tuill, or the will obeys the underſtanding, for 
they are two powers of the man, which have not an agency or 
operation upon each other ſince operation, ſaith he, belongs only 
to agents, Or real beings, and not to powers. All theſe agencies of 
wers on each other therefore he roundly denies, & 17, 18, 19, 
and ſays, that the power of thinking, operates not on the power of 
chuſing, nor the power of chuſing on the power of thinking. TS 
But 1 beg leave to obſerve, that this operation of one power on 
another, is the common way of thinking and ſpeaking amongſt 
men, with regard to the powers of the body as well as thoſe of the 
mind, nor do I know any impropriety in it, nor any reaſon why it 
ſhould be altered. When the author ſpeaks of the faculties of the 
body, he names the digeſtive and expulſire faculty; and is it not 
proper to ſay, that in an animal, the digeſtive power operates upon 
the expulſive, and aflifts it in its operation? May we not ſay alſo, 
that the maſticative or chewing faculty operates upon the digeſtive, 
and accelerates it in digeſtion, without ſuppoſing theſe faculties to 
be real and diſtin& beings, different from the body? So, in his 
other inſtance of finging and dancing; Why may we not ſay, that 
Apollo's power of ſinging or muſic operates on Leſbia's power of 
dancing, fince ſhe dances according to his notes of muſic? And is 
it not proper to ſay, 'That the power of thinking, whereby I per- 
ceive a thing to be good, operates upon the power of chuſing it? 
Or the power of chuſing or willing, operates on the power of think. 
ing, when I ſet myſelf to think on any particular ſubjett by my 
yolition or choice for an hour together ? FR. | | 
Now Mr. Locke's deſign in all this denial of ſuch attributions to 
2 power, is, as I hinted before, to ſupport his aſſertion, That 
liberty or freedom belongs not to the will; and therefore he ſuppoſes it is 
as unreaſonable and unintelligible a queſtion to aſk, Whether @ man's 
will be free or not, as it is to aſk, Whether his ſleep be ſwift, or his 
virtue ſquare ; for liberty, which in his ſenſe is but a power to act 
or not to act, belongs only to agents, and cannot be an attribute, 
or modification, or power of the will, which is alſo but a power. 
But in anſwer to this I would ſay, That perhaps in ſtrict and 
philoſophic ſpeech it may be better to ſay, The man, or the ſoul is free, 
yet fince this is the common language of men, and the uſual way of 
ſpeaking on this ſubje&, and ſince this way of ſpeaking, vis. 
aſcribing liberty to the will, bas no ſuch tendency to lead one to mi- 
taken ideas, (if the nature of the ſoul be but a little explained, 
and the powers of it- proved not to be two diſtin beings or 
ſubſtances) I can ſee no neceflity that a philoſopher | ould 
change the common forms of ſpeech: And notwithſtanding all 
that Mr. Locke has ſaid, I ſee no impropriety in aſking, Whether 
{le will be free or no, or in attributing liberty to the will, fince it 
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in the latter end of ſection 22. | 

There is another objection which Mr. Locke raiſes againft the af. 
enbing freedour” to the will, (vz.) © That a man in reſpect of the 
act of volition,” when any action in his power is once propoſed to 
his thoughts, as a thing preſently to be done, cannot be free;“ fo 
he muſt will to do it, or to neglect and omit it: and being under 
this neceſſity to exert ſome volition about it, the will is not free, i. e. 

the man is not free whether to will or not. 

But I think this is a mere fallacy, for the queſtion is not whether 
the man can abſtain from all volitions in general, but whether the 
will can determine itſelf to chuſe or refuſe this or that object or act 
propoſed. It is not whether he can neither chuſe nor Yefuſe, but 
whether he can either chuſe or refuſe ? For it is this that ſhews the 
freedom of the will: And I would remark here, as I hive found 
ſometimes occaſion to do, that it is poſſible for a vaſt and ſagacious 
288 to be not always the faireſt diſputant ; the raifing a cloud of 

ift wil ſometimes evade the true queſtion, and appear to pain 
the victory, when the diſputant only hides iimſelf. 

The debates of Mr. Locke relating to the principle or cauſe 
which determines the will to act, and other things relating to that 
important queſtion are ſet, I think, in fo clear a light in a late F/iy 
of the Freedom of Will tn God and Man, that I chuſe to remit my ica- 
der to that little book. | | | | 


Scr. VI. complex Idens, and mixed Modes. 


IN the 12th chapter of the ſecond bock of Mr. Locke's Efay en 
the Underftanding, in the 18th, 24th, and fevera] other parts of hi: 
work, this author fpeaks in ſuch a manner as though all our complex 
ideas bf ſubſtances and mixed or complex modes, were * by 
_ taking ſeveral ſimple ideus and joining them in one compoſition, to make a com- 

er or com ound idea: and chouph Mr. Locke might not actually 
advert'to it in thoſe patagraphs, yet he muſt certainly grant that we 
do as often obtain a clear knowledge of ſome compound'or complex 
beings by receiving theni at firſt into the mind in all their complex 
nature, and afterwards {eparating them one from another, Let me 
give an ir ſtance of both ways of acquiring complex ideas. If a 
child who is unacquainted with gold fee a guinea at ſome diſtance, 
he receives perhaps only the idea of extenſion and'yellownels; 
bring it nearer to the light it appears round and ſhining; nearer 

et, and he beholds the ſtamp of the coin; then touching it he 
Eads it is hard, and taking it in his band it is heavy: thus b) 
degrees he joins the ideas of extended yellow, round, ſhining, 
the figure of a head, and hardnefs altogether, and learns what 4 
guinea is; this is the way of compoſition. But if a guinea be given 
at firſt into the hand of this child in a bright place, his ideas of ex. 
1enfion, yellow, round; ſhining hard, heavy,” &e. are impreſſed 


all at once as one complex idea on the mind; and by ſeparation of 


them, and confidering them diftin@, he may come to clearer no- 
tions of ſome” of theſe ſingle ideas; and by reaſon, obſervation 
and compatiſon, he finds what gold is, and what is a guinea: I his 
is the method of learning by divifion. The ſame thought may be 
applied to a city a fleet; a fuurm, a heap; a conſtellation, &c, ſuppolifs 
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that the firſt idea the child bas of a houſe, ſhip, ant, grain, Kar, he 


received in this complex manner by ſeeing many of them together. 
Thus compoſition of ſimple ideas, and diviſion of complex ones, 
ſeem both to be uſed in the obtaining and increaſing our knowledge 
of things, and enlarging our number of ideas. 

And it muſt be acknowledged that Mr. Locke allows this way of 
coming by ſome of our complex ideas (viz.) by ſenſation or obſer- 
vation of the ſeveral ideas at once in their complex ſtate or union, 
when he ſays, chap. 22. ſect. 2. Several of them might be taken 
from obſervation and the exiſtence of ſeveral {imple ideas ſo com- 
bined.” And ſect. 9. Thus by ſeeing two men wreſtle or fence 

we get the ideas of wreſtling and fencing, which are very complex 


modes, ä L 
The author in his 18 chapter, ſe&. 2. gives us ſeveral inſtances of 


our ideas of ſimple modes, ſuch as /iding, creeping, running, dancing, 

ge. which perhaps may be as well called mized nodes as ſome "7 

he mentions in his 22d chapter ; for even there, at the end of the 

loch ſe&ion, I think he makes running and /peaking to be mixed 

modes; he calls them collections of fimple ideas; and indeed it is ſome- 

times very difficult to diſtinguiſh ideas e from complex, whe- 
mo 


ther they be ideas of ſubſtances or ideas 0 des, partly becauſe 


the acts of the mind perceiving ſeveral ideas and uniting them in 
one complex one are ſo ſwift and undiſtinguiſhable, that they ſeem 
to be one act, forming one fimple idea; and partly becauſe lan- 
guage hath appointed ſometimes a /ingle word to ſignify a very com- 
plex idea, and ſometimes an idea much more ſimplie needs many words 
to expreſs it. Thus through the mixture and confuſion of ideas by 
words, it is hard to diſtinguiſh always which are the imple ones 
and 2 55 the complex, or which are the pure and which the 
mixed. | | | 
Here I might enquire, what difference doth Mr. Locke make 
between complex modes and mixed modes? Would it not be better to 
diſtinguiſh them thus? If we apply the term ſimple mode to the ſim- 
ple ideas of modes gotten by ſenſation only, as white,” black, motion, 
figure, or to thoſe gotten only by reflection, as a thought, a defire, &c. 
and if ſeveral ſimple ideas combined, whether ſenfible or intellec- 
tual, or both, where called in general complex modes; and the par- 
ticular term mixed mode, were confined only to thoſe ideas, which 
include both ſenſible and intellectual ideas, ſuch as eech, converſu- 
tion, witneſs, theft, &c. we might perhaps d iſcourſe more diſtinctiy of 
theſe ſubjects: But as this thor himſelf ſays in another place, 
We ought to put things together as well as we can :” but after all, 
ſome things will not be bundled up together under our terms and 
ways of ſpeaking. e fie: | 
Sect. VII.—Of Identity and Diverſity. | 
THE moſt familiar and common objects of knowledge are often 
found the moſt difficult to explain by principles of philoſophy in 
clear and diſtin& ideas: Time, place, and motion, the fluidity, and 
the hardneſs of bodies, the coherence of the parts of matter, and 
the principle of gravitation are convincing inſtances hereof. The 
doctrine of identity and diverſity is ag hard to be explained; and 
while every child pretends to know what it, is for one thing to be 
he june with it ſelf and not another thing, philoſophers are deeply en- 
tangled in the ſearch thereof, and frequently confounded in their 
VOL, V1, * 16:18 | | | 
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thoughts. This author, Mr. Locke, has given us, in his 27th 
chapier, an ingenious attempt to unfold the myſtery of /amene/, or 
wherein the principiun inviduationis confilts : and he deſcribes it, 
«* exiſtence itſelf which determines a being of any fort to a particu- 
lar time and place incommunicable to two Beis s of the ſame king.” 
Which definition, though it is hard to underſtand in theſe words, 
yet he makes much clearer by large inſtances in the following ſec- 
tions. His meaning is, that zdeni:ty may have various ideas accord. 
ing as it is applied to various ſorts of beings ; ſo the fameneſs of an 
atom is-diſtin&t from the ſameneſs of a majs of atoms; and that is dif- 
ferent from the ſameneſs of vegetables, of animals, of {pirits, of men. 
The identity. of modes, actions and relations, and thoſe things whoſe 
exiſtence conſiſts in ſucce ſſion, is pretty clearly determined in his 
2d ſection, and the identity of complex beings in his 28th and 29th. 
But this author having written more intelligibly on this ſubject 
than preceding philo{ophers, grows bold, and afferts, that the dif- 
.Kculty of this ſubject ariſes from names ill- uſed, rather than from 
any ww hy in the thing itſelf, and that it is want of care and at- 
tention that has:clouded. and confounded the thoughtsof men. I 
take leave humbly to remark, that though in his general ſcheme of 
identity and dizerfity, as well as in his particular application hereof 
to body, mind, plant, animal, & c. he has performed with great inge- 
-nuity, yet there remain ſome difficulties which want farther care, 
attention, and afhftance to remove. | 
Ni, In his ſecond ſection he aflerts that there could be no diſ- 
tinction of ſubſtanees or any thing elſe one fiom another; if we do 
not ſuppoſe minds as well as bodies to exclude any of the ſame kind 
out of the ſame place: Which is not only oppoſed by the vulgar 
philoſophers, which ſuppoſe a thoutand minds may be in the fame 


uli, but it is very diſagreeable alſo with the juſter notion of a aund, | 


which being not extended and 1 no relation to place, can 
neither be ſaid to admit or exclude fellow- minds from the ſame 
plase; but that every ſpirit is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from all 
others by its particular cogttatwns and conſciouſneſs. _ 

And heſides, if minds were extended, why may not two created 
minds be in the ſame place, and penetrate each other as well as 
he ſuppoſes God the infinite mind to-penetrate all minds and al! 
bodies whatſoever ? Muſt God be the /ame with all minds, becauſe 
he penetrates all minds ? If a ſpirit be never ſo little denſer than 

e, it is matter; and if ſpirits be no denſer than fpaces, why 
may they not penetrate each other as well as both ſpace and ſpirit 
are ſuppoſed to penetrate matter? I thought it had heen a peculiar 
288 of matter to be impenetrable by a being of its own kind. 
What? is ſpirit impenctrable by ſpirit too? Cana ſpirit pene- 
trate the grofseft matter, and yet not penetrate that thin extenſion 
of z fellow-ſpirit, which is finer, than the moſt refined matter, and 
as tenuious and unſolid as ſpace itſelf, as mereemptineſs. @_ 
.. Secondly, In the 4th, 5th and 6th articles he makes the identity of 
vegetable and animal beings to confift in a participation of the ſame 
continued life hy conſtantly fleeting particles of matter in {ucceſſion 

vitally united to the ſame organized body. Here I afk leave to 


- Ht, Perhaps it would be too hard to aſk this author* to explain | 


with great exactneſs what he means here by Jife and vitality; the 
Tue author 78 Uving when this was written. 
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fame liſe in a plant cannot fignify the ſame juice or nutritive, par- 


ticles ; for it may be tranſplanted from clay to chalk, or from a 


bed of earth to a bottle of water, and ſtill it-is the ſame plant. Nor 


can life mean the ſame tubes or the ſame channels betwixt the 


fibres, for they may by degrees be obſtructed, and new ones found 
or formed till the old are narrowed, withered, and grown imper- 
vous to the juice. Nor can he mean the ſame method of motion of 
that juice through the plant; for if you bend the head of a plant down 
to the earth, and let its top take root, as may be done to vines or 
brambles, then cut off the old ſtalk near its firſt root, and the pallage 
of the nourithing juice will be juſt-contrary, and yet perhaps it 

the ſame plant flill. I would afk further, when the graft of a 
pearmain has grawn three months, or ſeven years, upon the ſtock 
of a.crab, is it the ſame tree? Has it the Tame life, or has it not? 
Or when dil change? | fe oo RT | 5 


' L might ſay the like concerning the life of animals. It cannot 


be the ſame blood that is the;/ame life ; for in a few months perhaps 
we have few of the ſame particles of bleod as before; however, 
by Dr. Lower's experiment of :trangfu/ion, it may be all changed in 


an hour. Nor can the ſame veins, or veflels, make the me life, 


for they are the ſame when the animal is dead, or they may b. 
changed in life-time. Nor is it the ſame motion of the blood ant 
juices, that makes the ,/ame 43fe; far individual motion cannot 
communicated to ſucceſſive parts of matter, fince it Is perithing 
every moment, as his 2d ſection aſſures us. Beſides,” 13 
2d, If a tree, or animal, be dead for ſome time, and by al- 
mighty power new life and vital mation be given to the fame 
matter, it is a different lite according to this author; for it is not 
the ſame continued life, yet it ſeems to be the ſame plant agd the 
ſame animal. 22 ĩð u OT 5 
„ah, In the end of his $th ſection the author aſſerts, that the 
{ame ſucceſſive body not ſhifted all at once, and the fame imma- 
terial ſpirit united to it, goes to make the ſame man. Here] 
would aſk, Whether it would be the ſame man if it were ſhifted 


all at once? If Goliah at a month old ſhould have all at once re- 


ceived that vaſt addition to hisbulk which increaſedby degrees in forty 
or fifty years, it is a doubt whether he would babe been the ſame 
man or no: and yet why ſhould the whole change in one moment 


: N that to he the ſame thing which the diftance of farty vears 


ould neceſſariiy make the ſame? And generally nearneſs to the 
ſame time agd place makes more toward the ſameneſs of a 
Bing than diftance of place aud time. Yet upon the whole, I 
think Mr. Locke is in the right, though the point bas difficulties. *. 

And perhaps this is the true notion of the ſamenels of man as 
relating to this world only; {viz.) That the {ame ſucceſſive body 
changing itſelf by degrees, according to the laws of animal life, 


and united to the ſame conſcious mind, muſt make the ſame man. 


How far the doctrine of the reſurrection requires the ſame body, 
ſee Eflay 8th foregoing. OLE Of, M 1 
Thirdly, He comes to enguire in his 9th ſection, wherein the 
Ame ne a pt ron conſiſts, or per ſo (2dentity, Here he frit informs | 
us, that he ſuppoſes, ** A perſon/ is a thinking intelligent being, 
which has reaſon and reflection, and can conſider itſelt as itſelf; 
. e. as the ſame thinking thing in different times and places, which 


it dees only by that conjeioujnefs, which is infeparable from think- 
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ing.” Now I queſtion, whether we may fo eaſily agree with him 
in this, as a ſufficient account of what a perſon is. 

Let us conſider a little. The words e and conſtiouſneſs of ſelf 
refer only to the pronoun J; but are not the pronouns thou and he 
Perſonal pronouns as well as / ? Suppoſe Armando has flain his 
neighbour in the fight of Martys and Criton, and ſhould be 
ſeized with ſuch a loſs of memory afterward, or fuch diſtraction, 
as to blot out the conſciouſneſs of this action from the mind. 
Armando then would ſay, 7t was not I: But may not Martys and 
Criton ſtill charge him, thou art the murderer * May they not juſtly 
fay of him, That he is guilty, and he ſhould be put to death? Are 
they not as good judges of the ſame perſon as Armando is himſelf ? 
What if Armando ſhould deny the fact, as having really loft all 
conſciouſneſs of it? Is he not ſtill the ſame per/on that flew his neigh- 
bour? Does not the witneſs of Martys and Criton declare him to 
be the ume perſon ? They know his body to be the ſame; and ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, they juſtly infer his ſoul muſt be the 
ſame alſo, whatſoever Armando's diſtraction might di&ate con- 
cerning limſe : I think therefore, that the word pern implies one 
' thinking being, one intelligent ſubſtance, which is always the fame 
whether it be or be not conſcious and mindful of its own actions in 
different times and places.“ 

But Mr. Locke ſeems to be of another mind; for he adds, „By 
this conſciouſneſs every one is to himſelf that which he calts e] it 
not being confidered in this caſe, whether the ſame i be continued 
in the ſame or divers ſubſtances. In this alone confiſts per/onal iden- 
tity, that is, the ſameneſs of a rational being.“ And in ſection 10th, 
the queſtion is, What makes the ſame perſon, and not whether 
it be the ſame identical ſubſtance which always thinks in the ſame 
phony which in this caſe matters not at all. Different ſubſtances 

y the fame conſciouſneſs (where they do paitake in it) being 
united into one perſon, as well as different bodies by the ſame life 
are united into one animal, whoſe identity is preſerved in tbe 
change of ſubſtances by the unity of one continued life: for it be- 
ing the ſame conſciouſneſs that makes a man be hiniſe!f to himſelf, 
perſonal identity depends on that only, whether it be annexed only to 
one individual ſubſtance, or can be continued in a ſucceſſion of ſe- 
veral ſubſtances. The ſame conſciouſneſs uniting thofe different 
actions into the ſame perſon, whatever ſubſtances contributed to 
their production.“ | : | | 
Any man that reads this, and knows that the author is in doubt 
whether matter may not think, would be ready to ſuſped that he is 
ſo very ſolicitous to make the ſame /ub/ance unneceſſary to per/onal 
identity, that ſo he may maintain his ſuppoſed poſſibility of matter 
being made capable of thinking ; and that it may be poſhble that 
thinking may inhere in animal nature, whole conſtituent particles of 
fleſh and blood may be perpetually changed, and yet the animal 
remain the ſame, and be the ſame perſon too, | 

But to indulge no further ſuſpicions, let us conſider what he af- 
firms plainly, viz. that per/onal identity conſiſts only in conſeiouſneſs ; for, 
lays he, ſection 10th, “ As far as any intelligent being can repeat 
the idea of any paſt action, with the ſame conſciouſneſs it had ot It 
at firſt, or that it has of any preſent action, ſo far it is the ſame perto- 


„ This diſcourſe Is entirely confined to perſonality among creatures, and has na 
reference to divine perſonality here. 7 
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nal ſelf; for it is by the conſciouſneis it has of its preſent thoughts. 
and actions that it 18 /e to it ſelf now ; and ſo it will be the ſame ſeſf as 
far as the ſanie conſciouſneſs can extend to actions paſt or to come: 
and he puts theſe queſtions, ſection 12th, whether if the ſame ſub- 
tance which thinks be changed, it can be the fame perion ? or 
whether if it remain the ſame, it can be diſterent perſons 7” 5 
To this he anftvers, This muſt be allowed to thoſe who place 
thought in a purely material animal conſtitution, void of any imma- 
teria! ſubſtance, becauſe the ſubſtances are perpetually changing in 
animal nature: but ſuppoſing immaterial ſubſtances only o think. 
yet he ſeems to think it hard to ſhew why perſonal identity cannot 
be preſerved in the change or variety of immaterial ſubſtances, as: . 
well as animal identity is preſerved in the change of material ſub- 
ſtances. Thus it is evident, that by his reaſonings, he makes the 
jameneſs of perm to confiit entirely, and oy in conſciouſneſs, 
which he had before plainly and ſtrongly aſſerted. + +51 off 
[| acknowledge he bs oftered ſome plauſible arguments for it, 
and he has alſo mentioned ſame formidable objections againſt his 
own opinion; but I queſtion whether he has ſo well refuted thoſe 
objections, as to render that opinion of his certain and evident, vis. 
that the ſumeneſs of perſons conſiſts not in the fameneſs of ſubſtances, 
either material or thinking, i. e. either body or mind, but merely in 
a conſciouſneſs of the fame thoughts or actions. ': Hep | 
There is no need of debating the point about a man's being the 
ſame perſon with himſelf at the preſent time, becauſe a man's own. 
pretent conſcicuſneſs will ſecure to him his own perſonal identity, 
though perhaps it will not confine it to himſelf alone. But the chief 
difficulty relates to his being the ſame with himſeif at difant tomes.. 
And here let us confider ſome of the difficulties he propoſes againit 


his own ſentiments. | 
I. He ſeems to allow, that according to his deſcription of perſonal. 
identity, two different men may be one and ihe lime perion ; for 
in bis 13th and 14th ſections, as well as in other parts of this chap- 
ter, he grants that a different ſpirit created long after may poſſibly 
have the conſciouſneſs of actions done by a ſpirit exiſtent many ages 
before, impreſt upon it; by this means the mayor of Queenborough 
might ſuppoſe his ſoul had been the ſoul of Socrates, as fec'ion 19, 
and then this latter ſoul or ſpirit, or this man, becomes the ame per- 
on with the former, and thus Socrates and the mayor of Queenby- 
rough become one perſon, e 5 
But I deny this to be proper conſcious remembrance: It is only a 
deluſive impreſſion on the mind or fancy imitating the act of me- 
mory; it is a ſtrong belief of what is falſe. And can ſuch a frenzy 
be ſufficient to turn two men into one perſon? Muſt Duminan be 
really the fame perſon with Romulus, if bis pride could to far im- 
reſs his imagination, and impoſe upon his memory, as to perſuade 
im that he built Rome ? Is not this contrary to all the ſenſe and 
1ealon, as well as the language of mankind? And might not Domi-, 
tian by the ſame madneis be come Ninus, and Darius, and Plato, 
and twenty perſons as well as two? x N ye e 
2. He ſeems to ſuppoſe, that real forgetfulneſs may make a diſ- 


_ tint 5 4s well as fancied memory may make the ſame; and 


thus Domitian was not the ſame perſon that killed Fleas, if ſtanding 
at the head of his mo his pride ſhould ſo far over-power bis me- 
mory, as to blot out all the traces of that contemptible employment. 


of his former hours. And ſuppoſe that one of his fuldiers ſhould by 
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a diforder of his brain imagine, that he was conſcious that he him. 
ſelf had thus been employed in the palace of Domitian, and that he 
was then the emperor ; would this forgetfulneſs of the one, and 
frenzy of the other, make two Domitians upon the ſpot, or two per- 
fons of Domitian? | 
Doth not this author allow in ſection 19, chat if Socrates aſleep, 
ts forth any actions, and is not conſcious of it when he awakes, 


eping and waking Socrates is not the ſame perſon? And axe they | 


not two perſons according to his notion ? His 20th and. 21ſt ſeRiong 
feem to ſpeak the ſame thing: ee” 

The chief anſwer that he gives hereto, is his diſtinction betwixt 

man and pen, he may allow that Socrates is the ſame man ſtill, «, e, 
the fame ſpirit united to the ſame animal body; but he doth not al- 
low him to be the ſame perſon, becauſe not conſcious by remem- 
brance of his own paſt thoughts or actions. And ſo l may be the 
ſame man that performed a hundred former actions of life, though 
I have entirely forgot them all; but I am not the ſame perſon that 
performed millions of thoſe actions, ſince L have entirely forgotten 
a far larger number of my thoughts than I can recollect. Now, I 
would onlyenquire whether ſuch a diſtinction between man and per- 
Fn, is either correſpondent with the nature and reaſon of things, or 
with the common language of all men, or the accurate expreſſions of 
"In Wert, cecorting to-this doctrine of preydna identity 

n ſhort, accor to t ine of pergonal identity, many men 
may ſucceſſively — be one perſon; and thus every 

ate foldier in the army of Lewis the XIVch may become the 

me perſon as Alexander the Great, if a general frenzy ſhould 
ſeize them, and make a ſtrong impreſſion upen their minds, that 
they fought the battle at Iſſus, and beat Darius there. And ſo any 
one man may become many perſons : for if Mr. N. Lee the trage- 
dian in Bedlam hath a ſtrong impreſũ on on his fancy, that he taught 
Plato philoſophy, then he is the tame perſon with Socrates ; or that 
he pleaded in the Roman Senate againſt Mark Antony, then he is 
Cicero; or that he ſubdued Gaul, and made himſelf maſter of Rome, 
then he is Julius Cælar; that he wrote the Æneid, then he is Vir- 

il ; that be began the reformation from popery, then he is Martin 
Lathes: and that he reigned in England at the latter end of the fix- 
_ century, and then he is the — perſon with Queen Eliza- 

D. | . 

On the other hand, this doctrine ſeems to allow us to beheve, 
that if St. Paul ſhould irretrievably forget all the labours and ſuffer- 
ings that he underwent for the ſake of the goſpel, he would not be 
the ſame perſon that fulfiiled his apoſtlethip ſo gloriouſly : and if 
e ſhould never think * through all his future exiftence, that 

e betrayed the Saviour of the ak he would not be the ſame 

perſon that committed that heinous wickedneſs. EY” 

The way Mr. Locke comes oft from any terrible conſequences 

of thele poſhbilities in his 26th ſegtion, is by applying the word per- 
fon to man only in a forenſic ſenſe, as he is the ſubject of happineſs 

or miſery, and is an object of rewards or pugiſhments : and in ſec- 
tion 13, he ſuppoſes the goodneſs and juſtice of God will not ſuffer 
ſuch extravagant poſſibilities to come to paſs, which: may affect the 
rewards or puniſhments of men ; hut his equity and truth will dif 
cover themſelves in attributing proper recompences to meu or furt, 
confidered only as perſuns, or in their perſonal identity, i, c. as con: 
ſcious of their o former actions of vice or virtue. 
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But without running to a forenſis ſenſe, there are fo many inconve- 


niences that may ariſe from ſuch a notion of perſonal jameneſs, e ven in 
the common affairs of human life, as well as in philoſophical ſcieace, 
as may utterly difcourage our aſſent to this notion. „ 
The word perſon is often uſed, if not moſt frequemly, without any 
ſorenſic ſenſe : We ſay. There were five -perſons preſent in the 
room at ſuch a time, or I had but one perſon with me, &c.“ And 
how can we tell how many perſons were or were not preſent, if the 
ſuppoſed conſcioufneſs of five other perfons thould plaee them 
there at that time, and render them the tame perfons ? Or if the 
ſuppoſed forgetfulneſs of the perſons really preſent ſhould take away 
te heir perſonal identity ? | fear this — if univerſally received, 
t al. would bring in endleſs eonfuſions, whereſoeves the word: pero was 
em- introduced. | | e e Ae | 
the Well, if Mr. Locke's opinion will not ſtand, the remaining queſ- 
ugh W tion will be then, What is perſonal identity, or wherein does it 
bat W really conſiſt? 1 oe the | 
ten Firſt, I would here obſerve and allow, that we are now conſidering 


„ | WW the word perſb rather in a philoſophical than a mere vulgar ſenſe = 


*r for I grant there are ſome modes of 2 expreffion, wherein the 
, Or idea of per/onality ſeems contined to the body of man: and thus we 
$ of ſay, © A very tall perſon, or a very comely perſon:“ Or when a 
conſumption has made a man lean and pale, or the ſmall pox has 
en altered the countenance, we are ready to ſay, that our friend: is not 
Ty the ſame perſon that he was before.” It is plain, that thefe plraſes 
he relate purely to the qualities of the body, And ſometimes the ſame 
Id mode of ſpeaking is ufed, with regard merely to the qualities of the: 


af mind in union with the body, as when by long ſickneſs or old. age 


* me memory or reaſoning powers are impaired, we fay of - our 
Go wr „He is quite another perſon than once he-was,”” Bus 
t our buſineſs here is to confider-perſenality rather in its philoſophical 
af fignitication, which yet is by no means ſo very different from the 
n _ uſual meaning of it in common life, as Mr. Locke's account 
Of it is. Te ; 
- I anſwer therefore jecondly, that with regard to-mankind, which is 
a the only thing we are now concerned about, the-fame-perſon in an 
a incomplete ſenſe,” is the ſame intelligent ſubſtance, or the ſame c 
* ſcious mind or fpirit ; but in a complete: ſonſe, it is the ſame ſpirit 


united to the ſame body, that is, in ſhort, the fame man; perſon and 

man are here the ſame, Nor is this pertonal ſameneſs altered or 

aboliſhed, though the man ſhould ſometimes be ſo impoſed upon 

by frenzy, as to ſuppoſe himfelf to have a conſcious memory of 

diving which were not his on; or though he ſhould -be- uiterly 

oat his own proper actions. Here are four queſtions then 
ariſmg. 1 5 


per ſon ince the parts an animal are in -cantinual fix. and change? I 


2 of an animal body, which continue from its bicth to its 
death, through all the gradual and fucceſſive changes of other 
particles, which may be ſufficient to pronounce it the ſame body.; 
and theſe may probably continue the ſame even till the great 
re ſurrection. Se 8. on that ſubject. An univerſal cha 


e 
f all the particles of the body at once will hardly allow us to call nw 


de fame body. * 


— 


I. Queſt. How can the ſame body be ſecured to make a-part of this fame 
anſwer, It is moſt highly probable, that there are ſome original 
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But if there ſhould be no ſuch unchanging particles in the bod 
of man, yet in the ſame current courſe of animal life the body mar 
de called the fame, according to the common laws of nature; con. 

tinuing the fame animal lite under flow and ſuccethve changes g 
the particles of matter, while man abides in this world: Arq 
whether any particle be the ſame or no in diſtant years, perhaps it 
is not of fo. much importance in any thing that relates to proper 
perſonalit in this hte, ſince theſe particles have nothing to do in 
thinking or conſcioufn ess. | 
II. Queſt. Huw is the fumene of the conjeious mind or ſpint 
ſecured to make the other and moſt conſiderable part of the fame perjun? 
How can we be ſure that it is the very fame ſpirit or thinking ſub. 

' ſtance? 1 anſwer, "That ſuppoſing a mind or ſpirit, or any conſcious 
being to be entirely immaterial, and (as I think) inextended alſo, 
it is impoſſible that any part of the ſubſtance of it can be changed 

or diminiſhed, without deſtroying the whole; becauſe it is ſo 
uniform and fimple a being, it is a conſcious and active power ſub. 

ſiſting by itfelf. It has no parts, and cannot but exiſt or ceaſe to 
exiſt in the whole or at once. Any new ſubſtance therefore coming 
in the room of this makes it property a different 'perjon, it is another 
felt, another intelligent mind or conſcious being: And to do Mr. 
Lockejuſtice, he acknowledges in ſection 25th, that the more pro- 
dable opinion is that this conjeioujneſs (in which he ſuppoſes pertonal 
identity to conſiſt) is annexed to one individual immaterial ſubanice. 
III. Queſt. But ſuppoſing that frenzy ſhould ſo far impoſe upon 
one man as to make him fancy himtelf conſcious of the former 
actions of another man, or that forgetfulnes ſhould make him uncon- 
ſcious of his own paſt actions; om could he know and be afjured that le 
tous the ſume perſoa who performed his own actions, or that he was not the ſume 
per/im who performed the actions of another ? To this I anfter, that for the 
common affairs of human life, God has in general ordained that 
erſons ſhould be ſuthciently conſcious of their own perſonality and 

-Jameneſs with themſelves : Or if through any diſorder of nature a 
man ſhuuld lofe or change the true idea of kimjelf and his own 
actions, or falſely aſcribe the actions and perſonality of another man 
to himfelf, and ihould fay, I did tis, or I did not that, contrary to 
plain truth and fact, there are generally witneſſes enough among 

His fellow. creatures who are not thus diſordered in their minds, to 

aflure him tou didft not or thou did, according 10 plain fact and the 

"truth of things: and they are able to make effectual proof to him, 
if he be cavable of receiving it, that /e is the me perjoz with his 

former ſelf, and that he is not another perſon. ur that ke is the ſame 

man and not another. By their ſenſes they know his body is tlie 
ſame; and they know that without a miracle his ſoul mult be the 

- ſame too, becauſe it is contrary to the laws of nature for a new ſoul 
to be united to that body. 

In matters of great or final importance the equity and goodneſs of 
God will take care to prevent that one man ſhall not be rewarded 
for actions which he never did, and which he has no pretence to 

but by his own frenzy and diſordered imagination: And alſo that 

one man ſhall not ordinarily ſuffer any puniſhment, without re- 
ducing to h's mind a conſciouſneſs of thole actions for which he 1s 

"puniſhed. God the judge of all will effectually ſecure this matter 

In all his final recompences of mankind, If it be lawful for Mr. 

Locke to have recourſe to the equity and goodneſs of God to guard 

againſt any unhappy conſequences which may attend his ſtrange 
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and novel opinion, it is as lawful for a meaner writer to have re- 


courle to the ſame perfections of God to guard againſt any ill con- 
ſequence that may attend an opinion which is fo much plainer in 


itſelf, and ſo much more agreeable to the common ſenſe of man- 


kind. | | 

LV. Queſt. If you enquire further concerning the ſeparate ſtate of 
human fouls, what makes the - perſonal identity of man there, it is ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, that it is the ſame individual ſpirit which was once 
united to a certain animal body, and performed good or evil actions 


therein, and which has now commenced. its ſtate of recompence 


ſeparate from the body; and there is and will be a ſuthcientevidence 
"/ the ſameneſs of perſonality for every ſeparate foul during that 
time, in its real conſcioutnets of its own former actions without for- 


getfulneſs or deluſion, though its perſonality may not be counted ſo 


complete till the reſurrection of the body and its re-union to it. Then 
ſhall the whole man receive recompences according to his former 
behaviour in his complete perſon both ſoul and body. - Perſonalit 
and ſameneſs of per/ons either in this world or the other muſt not ſtant 
upon ſuch a ſhifting and changeable principle, as may allow either 
one man to be two perſons, or two men to be one perſon, or any 


one man or perſon to become another, or to be really any thing | 


but himſelt. 
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PREFACE 


TO « A BRIEF SCHEME OF ONTOLOGY.” 


Every man who employs himſelf in thinking, endeavours to diſpoſe his ideas in 
fuch an order as appears to him moſt comprehenfive and perſpicuous in itſelf, and 
moſt obvious to his own furvey, as well as eaſieſt for his recolleRion.- Tf I could 
have met with any ſuch ſhort and plain ſcheme of Ontology as I wiſhed, among 
the authors whence TI learnt that ſcience, I had never taken pains to form this mo- 
del or draw the preſent ſketch. I am not conſcious that I have admitted into it any 
of thoſe barren and perplexing ſubtleties which have over-run this branch of learn- 
ing, as it has been cultivated in the ſchools under the title of Metaphyſieks. 


In our days indeed that name is dropt, and with much better reaſon it is termed 
Ontology, or the Knowledge of Being in General, with its various affetions, i. e. 
the properties, adjuncts, and relations that belong to it. I: is an uſeſul ſcience in itſclf 
which teaches us to place every being and every thought and idea in its proper order 
in our minds, and gives us an extenſive and regular ſurvey of things; and I am fore i: 
may be exhibitzd in ſuch a manner as to ſccure it effectually from that juſt cenſure, 
and that forbidding character which the learned proſeſſor De Vries gives to the me- 
taphyficks of the ſchools in former ages. His ſatire on it may be thus expieſſed in 
Engliſh. This ſcience, faith he, was treated of by the ſophiſters in ſuch a war, 
that one would ſwear they aimed at nothing elſe hut to vex and torture the under- 
ftanding with difficult frifles, and to infect all language with blundering novuſenſe, 
and with the grating horror of barbarous ſounds which have no meaning. Theſe 
were men of empty and vain ſubtlety, who built up huge volumes of worthleſs words 
and diſputes about nothing: whoſe leaves if they were not divided by the gro- 
cers to wrap up ſpice and ſugar, would now lie for ever in heaps to feed moths and 
book warms. This is ſo ſar from deſerving the title of wiſdom or prime philoſophy, 
that it is rather the extreme folly of monkiſh dreams and dotages.” 


Such juſt and ſevere ſatire as this being ſpread abroad in ſome modern ſchools, 
and in the polite world, hath tempted our youth to run to another extreme: many 
of them will ſneer at the name of Metaphyſicks, and paſs a ſcornſul cenſure on 3! 
the ſcience of Ontology at once: they are aſhamed of knowing it, and therefore re- 
nounce all pretence to it with pride and pleaſure, The endleſs multitudes of ſenſe- 
leſs and empty diftinions of the ancients, their uſeleſs and thorny queſtions and 
diſputes introduced into this ſcience, and the many odd and abſurd Canons and 
axioms which they were wont to place among thoſe principles which they called the 
prime foundations of all learning, have appeared to our age in fo ridiculous a light 
that we have been too ready to throw away this uſeſul part of philoſophy, becauſe oi 
the follies which have been blended with it. But it becomes a philoſopher to dil- 
tinguiſh between the gold and the droſs, and not to renounce and abandon à rich 
mine becauſe the ore is not refined, or poritupy has been debaſed with vile mixtures 
by ſome ſooliſh labourers and melters. 


If we would not ſuffer ourſelves to be impoſed upon by a little e raillery, 
but take a juſt view of things in order to paſs a right judgment, we ſhould find this 
part of phileſophy is very neceſſary and of admirable uſc to all men of ſcience, and 
that in every branch of the learned proſeſſions: To have all the vatt multitude ol 
themes and ideas about which we have occaſion to think, ſpeak or wiite, ranged in 
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at of regular <a ſo that we know where to find and place them all, is of un- 


ſpeakable advantage in explaining, defining, dividing, diſtinguiſhing, illuftrating, 
and arguing upon every ſubje& we take in hand. Nor does this ſerve only the pur- 
poſes of the college, and direR, aifitt, and facilitate the labours of ttudents and the 
learned world, but gentlemen and perſons in every degree of common life might be 
taught to enlarge the number of their ideas, to extend their reaſonings far wider, and 
diſpoſe their thoughts in more uſcful order by the afſittance of this part of knowledge, 
if it were diſplayed in a happy and perſpicuous manner, with the excluſion of thorns 


and ftraws, and all the * trifles that had over · run the academies of former 


ages. 


I wiſh ſome ſkilful hand would undertake this work: If I was ever able to per- 
form it according to my own idea, yet it is too late in life for me now to return to 
theſe ſtudies. What { have here written has in part lain long by me: It pretends to 
nothing more than a brief and compendious ſketch of notions that relate to this ſci- 
ence, and a mere arrangement of the moſt uſeful themes which ſhould here be 
treated of, in a contracted view: and though it may be of chief advantage for the re- 
collection of thoſe who have been acquainted with the matters, yet I hope it will not 
be unſerviceable for the inſtruction of ſuch as have known nothing of them if they 


will read with attention and care. In ſome places I define not only the general 


theme but the particular kinds of it alſo ; in a few others I only juſt mention the terms 
of the particular diſtinctions, and neither add any definitions or examples to them, 
where the very terms are ſo plain that a common reader may know the meaning of 
them without explication: but in moſt places I give ſuch examples as may ſufficiently 
explain and illuftrate the ſubjeR and the ſeveral diviſions and branches of it without 
laborious and diſputable definitions, | 1 


Wat the metaphyſical writers have called axioms or canons, ate very 8 
ous almoſt under every head or theme of diſcourſe; but many of them are ſo falſe 


in the moſt obvious ſenſe of them, and want ſuch a number of limitations and 


learned diſtinctions to reduce them to truth, that I thought it needleſs to ſtuff this 
epitome with them. Many others are ſo uſeleſs to any valuable purpoſes that they 
deſerve no room in the mind or memory. Thoſe few which are uſeſul I have placed 
in their proper chapters as notes, and ſeveral others I have added which ſeemed to 


me not unprofitable. 


It is not often that I 8 out of my way to tell the world particularly what 
the moderhs or the ancients have ſaid on theſe ſubjects, nor how far I agree with 
them or differ from them; but in the main I directly purſue my own track of 
thooghts, and range this infinite variety of ideas collected from the univerſe of be- 
ings in ſuch a method as appears to me the moſt NTT and natural, plain 


and eaſy, 
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conttacted into a comprehenſive View, and ranged in a natural and eaſy Method. 
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CHAP. L—Of Being and Not-being, with a general Scheme 
of the Afections of Being. 


Oxrowgy is a diſcourſe of being in general, and the various 
and moſt univerſal modes or «feciions, as well as the ſeveral kinds or 
diviſions of it. Ihe word being here includes not only whatfuever 
actually is, but whatſoever can be. Being is [the firſt and moſt 
obvious, the moſt imple and natural conception that we can frame 
of any thing which we fee, hear, feel, or know. It is in ſome 
{ſenſe included in all our other conceptions of things, and is there- 
fore the moſt general or univerſal of all our ideas. 

By the afect ions of being are meant all powers, propertics, ac- 
cidents, relations, actions, paſſions, diſpoſitions, internal qualities, 
external adjuncts, conſiderations, conditions or Circumſtances 
whatſoever; in a' word, all thoſe modes which belong to things, 
either as they are in themſelves, or as they ſtand in relation to other 
things, or as they are repreſented or modified by our ideas and con- 
ceptions. Since every thing may be greatly diſtinguiſhed and 
illuftrated by its oppoſites, here we begin to treat of the affections 
of being in general, we may conſider very briefly what fort of notions 
we may frame of not- being or nothing. 5 

Not- heing, as it excludes all fubſtances and modes whatſoever, is 
nihility or mere nothing. | - 
Not- being, as it excludes particular modes or manners of being 
out of any ſubſtance, may be conſidered, either as a mere negation, 
ſuch is blindneſs or want of fight in a ſtone; or as a prication, ſuch 
is blindneſs or want of fight in a man; of which ſee Logick, part Iſt, 
chap. II. ſea. 6. 

Note 1. Pure nothing conſidered merely in itſelf has no proper 
affections belonging to it; though our imagination ſometimès may 
ſo far abuſe us as to miſtake nothing for ſomething, as in the calc 
of hadows : and at other times we miſtake ſomething for nothing, 
and ſuppoſe a room full of light and air to have nothing in it. 80 
weak and imperfect is our preſent ſtate of knowledge. 

2. Though a nonentily or not-being is really nothing in itſelf, yet 
as it is introduced by ſome relation to being it may afford foundation 
tor ſome fort of thoughts or conceptions, or ſome relative affections 
which hereafter will be deſcribed. On this account nonentity has 
been uſually diſtinguiſhed from mere 1ki/ity or pure nothing. 

3. Hence it follows that that old axiom of the {ſchools Non-ent:s 
nulla e Scientia, or what has no bring cannot be knozon, muſt be under- 


Ne 
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ſtood with ſome limitation: For (I.) we may know things paſſib ie 


| though they have no actual being: (2.) We may know things pa 


and future which have no preſent being: (3.) We may allo form a 
ſort of idea of nonentities or not-beings from their relation to 
heings ; we can fee a ſhadow, and talk of ſilence: And even when 
we ſpeak of pure nilility or nothing, we are ready to frame ſome 
ſort of notion or idea of it fince we reaſon and diſcourſe about it. 
Perhaps this may ariſe from the imperfection of our preſent fate. 

4, Though pure nothing is that which in truth neither has a being 
nor affections, nor can be properly made the meaſure of any being, 
vet negative quantities, which (as mathematicians generally ſay) are 
marks and meaſures of what is le than nothing, are of great uſe and 
neceflity in algebra; becauſe this ſcience teaches us to form our 
ideas of all real and poſitive quantities as ſo much more than nothing. _ 

Having diſtinguithed being from its oppoſites, let us proceed now 
to lay down a general ſcheme of the affections of ene The 
moſt general and extenſive diſtribution of the affections of being is 
into abſolute and relative. | 

Abjolute affetions belong to each being conſidered in itfelf, and 
theſe are nature or eſſence and eriffence, duration and unity, power and 
at, | 

Relative affeRions or relations ariſe from fome reſpe& which diſtin 
beings bear to one another, or at leaſt to ſome part or property of 
themſelves : Now thefe are real or mental. | | 

Reul relations are thoſe which ariſe from the conſtitution of any 
being among others in the univerſe to which it has a real reference 
whether we think ot it or no. Such are, whole and part, cauje and 
ect, ſuljject and adjunct, time and place, agreement and difference, number 
and order, to which may be added truth and gvodnefs, leſt the 
nctaphyſicians ſhould complain of this omiſhon. 5 | 

Mental relations are ſuch as ariſe not from things themſelves, but 
only from our manner of conceiving them and referring one hs. 
to another: Such are ab/trafed or ſecond notions, ſigns, language, and 
particularly all extrinfic denominations and terms of art. 1 

Note, All affections of being are not paſitire, but they may be 
lometimes negative. Some mèn are knowing, ſome are ignorant or 
without knowledge. | 8 | 


Cray. II. Essence or Nature, Matter and Form.* 


AMONG the ab/olute affeftions of being the firſt that offers itſelf is 
eſence or nature; and it conſiſts in an union of all thoſe things, whe- 
tier ſubſtances or modes, which are neceſſary to make that thin 
be what it is; ſolid extenſion is the eflence of mutter; an 1 85 
body and hu united are the eſſence ofa man; and many flowers bound 
lozether are the eſſence of a noſegay. V 

Note 1. Whatſoever is clearly contained in the nature or eſſence 
oa thing, may be affirmed of that thing: Contiagence is contained 
in the nature of a Creature, and we may fay of every creature, it is 
contingent or may not be. Eriſtence is contained in the nature or 
— of God, and we may therefore affirm that God "tas exiftence, 
T God exifts, | | des 2 1 4 TODO | 
2. The eſſences of, mathematical beings are immutable: never ſo 
little an alteration deſtroys the effence of a cirele or a ſquare : 

* See this chapter Explained more at large in the eleventh eſſay foregoing, which. 
2 wriuen when I defigned to have drauu out this Ontology into a more complete 
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Wherein all the various Aſfections, or Properties, AdjunRs and Relations of it are 


contracted into a comprehenſive View, and ranged in a natural and eaſy Method. 
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CHAP. I. Being and Not-being, with a general Scheme 


of the Afﬀections of Being. 


Oxrowsy is a diſcourie of being in general, and the various 
and moſt univerſal modes or , as well as the ſeveral kinds or 
diviſions of it. Ihe word being here includes not only whatfuever 
actually is, but whatſoever can be. Being is the firſt and moſt 
obvious, the moſt imple and natural conception that we can frame 
of any thing which we fee, hear, feel, or know. 
{enſe included in all our other conceptions of things, and is there- 
fore the moſt general or univerſal of all our ideas. 

By the afect ions of being are meant all powers, properties, ac- 
cidents, relations, actions, paſſions, diſpoſitions, internal qualities, 
external adjun&ts, conſiderations, conditions or Circumſtances 
whatſoever; in a word, all thoſe modes which belong to things, 
either as they are in themſelves, or as they itand in relation to other 
things, or as they are repreſented or modified by our ideas and con- 
ceptions. Since every thing may be greatly diſtinguiſhed. and 
illuftrated by its oppoſites, here we begin to treat of the affections 
of bcing in general, we may conſider very briefly what fort of notions 
we may frame of not- being of nothing. | 

Not-beirg, as it excludes all ſubſtances and modes whatſoever, is 
nilatity or mere nothing. | e WOE OY | | 

Not-being, as it excludes particular modes or manners of being 
out of any ſubſtance, may be confidered, either as a mere negation, 
ſuch is blindneſs or want of ſight in a ſtone; or as a privation, ſuch 
is blindneſs or want of fight in a man; of which ſee Logick, part 1, 
chap. II. ſect. 6. | | 

Note 1. Pure nothing conſidered merely in itſelf has no proper 
affections belonging to it; though our imagination ſometimes may 
{0 far abuſe us as to miſtake nothing for ſomething, as in the caſe 
of kadows ; and at other times we miſtake ſomething for nothing, 
and ſuppoſe a room full of light and air to have nothing in it. 80 
weak and imperfect is our preſent ſtate of knowledge. 

2. Though a nonenti{y or not-being is really nothing in itſelf, yet 
as it is introduced by fome relation to being it may afford foundation 
tor ſome fort of thoughts or conceptions, or ſome relative affections 
which hereafter will be deſcribed. On this account nonentity has 
been uſually diſtinguiſhed from mere nililiiy or pure nothing. 

3. Hence it follows that that old axiom of the ſchools Non-entis 
nulla eft Scientia, or what has no bring cannot be known, muſt be under- 
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ſtood with ſome limitation: For (I.) we may know things paſibie 
though they have no actual being: (2.) We may know things pa? 
and future which have no preſent being: (3.) We may alſo form a 
ſort of idea of nonentities or not-beings from their relation to 
heings ; we can fee a ſhadow, and talk of ſilence: And even when 
we ſpeak of pure nilelity or nothing, we are ready to frame ſome 
ſort of notion or idea of it ſince we reaſon and diſcourſe about it. 
Perhaps this may ariſe from the imperfection of our preſent Rate. 

4, Though pure nothing is that which in truth neither has a being 
nor affections, nor can be properly made the meaſure of any being, 
vet negative quantities, which (as mathematicians generally ſay) are 
marks and meaſures of what is le than nothing, are of great uſe and 
neceſity in algebra; becauſe this ſcience teaches us to form our 
ideas of all real and poſitive quantities as ſo much more than nothing. _ 

Having diſtinguithed being from its oppoſites, let us proceed now 
to lay down a general ſcheme of the affections of eue The 
moſt general and extenſive diſtribution of the affections of being is 
into abſolute and relative. | 

Abſolute aſfectious belong to each being conſidered in itſelf, and 
theſe: are nature or eſſerce and exiffence, duration and unity, power and 
at, | h | ; 
Relative affeRions or relations ariſe from fome reſpe& which diſtinct 
beings bear to one another, or at leaſt to ſome part or property of 
themſelves : Now theſe are real or mental. Mu 

Reul relations are thoſe which ariſe from the conſtitution of any 
being among others in the univerſe to which it has a real reference 
whether we think of it or no. Such are, whole and part, cauſe and 
ft, pubjet and adjun, time and place, agreement and difference, number 
and order, to which may be added truth and goodneſs, left the 
naplyſicians ſhould complain of this omiſſion. | | 

Mental relations are ſuch as ariſe not from things themſelves, but 
only from our manner of conceiving them and referring one thin 
to another: Such are ab/rafed or ſecond notions, figns, language, and 
particularly all extrinfic denomanations and terms of art. | 27 2 

Note, All affectioũs of being are not pyſitire, but they may be 
ſometimes negative. Some men are knowing, {ome are ignorant or 
Without knowledge. | 55 | 


Cray. II. Essence or Nature, Matter and Turm. * 


AMONG the ab/dlute aſections of being the firſt that offers itſelf is 
eſence or nature; and it conſiſts in an union of all thoſe things, whe- 
ther ſubſtances or modes, which are neceflary to make that thing 
be what it is; ſolid extenſion is the eflence of matter; an animal 
body and ſhul united are the effence ofa man; and many flowers bound 
gether are the efſence of a noſegay. | i 

Note 1. Whatfoever is clearly contained in the nature or eſſence 
df a thing, may be affirmed of that thing: Contingence is contained 
in the nature of a Creature, and we may fay of every creature, it i 
contingent or may not be. Exiſtence is contained in the nature or 
_— of God, and we may therefore affirm that God "tas exiſtence, 
Gd exiſts, | 1 3 i 
2. The eſſences of mathematical beings ate immutable: never ſo 
little an alteration deſtroys the eſſence of a cirele or a ſquare: 

* See this chapter explained more at large in the eleventh eſſay foregoing, which. 
a wriuen when I defigned to have drawa out this Ontology into a more complete 
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But the eſſences of natural beings are not ſo, nor do they conſiſt in 
an iadiviſible point, but admit of degrees. A roſe. with more or 
fewer leaves may be a roſe ſtill. Marble is ſtill marble whether it 
be 6. hs yellow or grey, or made a little harder or a little ſofter, 
But when the alteration or difference is very great, it is ſometime; 
hard to ſay whether it retain the ſame eſſence ſo as to delerve the 
tame name: Is a bat a bird or a beaſt ? Is every monſter to be cal. 
ted man which is born of a woman ? 5” 1 
Query, When Mr. Locke infers from hence that the eſſences of 
natural beings are but mere nominal eſſences, does he carry this 
matter too far, or not ? WE g : | 
Though we do not ſo well know the diſtin eſſences and natures 
af particular kinds of /pirits, as to fay certainly what they conſiſt in, 
yet the eſſence of every particular kind of body certainly confiſts of 
matter and form. | CEN | | 
Matter is the ſolid extended ſubſtance which is common to al ſiſt 
bodies: The form includes and implies thoſe peculiar qualities both WW Th 
real and ſenſible, which make any particular body be what it is, / 
and dittinguith it from all other bodies. 5 | melt 
Note, Shape or figure, fiz@or quantity, ſituation or place, toge- of 
ther with motion and reſt are called the real or e qualities of buſ 
matter, becauſe they do and would belong to bodies whether there I. © 
were any ſenſible being to take notice of them or no. But colour, of 
found, taſte, heat, cold, &c. are called fen/ible qualities, becauſe WW Ot! 
they are ideas or modes which we attribute to things merely as they | 
affect ourſelves or any ſenſitive beings. They are called alſo econ WM firt 
dary qualities, becauſe they ariſe from the different combinations WW ma 


and diſpoſitions of thoſe real and primary qualities before named, MW Ot! 


and their power to impreſs our ſenſes in very different manners. con 

I he matter of a bo vis either proxime or remote; the proxime ma- v0! 
rer of a ſhip is timber, the remote is trees. blo 
Note 1. Matter and farm have been improperly ranked among th: MW . 
eauſes, yet they may be called conſtituent principles of things. _ 
e 


2. Matter and form have been transferred from things corporeal to 
intellectual: So we ſpeak of the mutier of a ſermon or treatiſe, which WW 

is the theme of diſcourſe; and the form of it, which is the manner WW eau 
in which the ſpeaker or writer treats of it, Hence ariſes the famous tua! 
diſtinction of material and formal ulually and pertinently applied to 
ſubjects of various kinds, abeher intelledigul or corporeal. When exif 
is bread materially, and ideas or terms are materially, a- propolition; 


but neither one nor the other are formally ſo. vidu 
Having ſpoken of the nature of things in this chapter, it may not ſtrat 
be amiſs to take notice of a few diſtinEtions relating to it. _ 


The term nature is ſometimes taken for the eternal and unchange- 
able reaſon of things; fo it is neceſſary in the nature of things th 
three and four ſhould make ſeven; and that the three angles d 
a triangle ſhould be equal to two right angles. Sometimes 1 A 
fignifies the courſe and order of ſecond cauſes, whether minds c 
dodies „ with the laws of matter and motion which God the they 
firſt cauſe has ordained in this world; in this ſenſe it is natural fu A 


the limbs to move when the ſoul wills, and the four ſeaſons of the bing. 
ear ſhould ſucceed each other in Europe. | It en 
In this latter fignification of the word ſome things are ſaid to be e 
according to nature, as when an oak brings forth acorns. Some are i Wt * Fe 


fide nature, as when an animal brings forth a monſter. Some m2! q 
called contrary to nature, as when the ſtock of apple-tree bring — 
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forth pears by virtue of the twig of a pear- tree grafted into it ; Rom. 
Xi. 24, Other things are above nature, as are all the inſtances of 
divine and miraculous operation: though theſe are fometimes 
called contrary to nature too, as when the ſtreams of Jordan ran 
backward, or the ſun ſtood ſtill. | 


CHAP. IW.—Of ZE xistence, whether actual, possible, or impossible, 
necessary or contingent, dependent or independent. 


EXISTENCE is diſtinguiſhed from «ſence as the afual being of a 


* diſtinguiſhed from its mere nature conſidered as poſſible. 
A 


eing is palſible when the ideas which are ſuppoſed to make up | 


its nature may be actually united and have no inconfiitency, as a 
golden mountain or a river of wine : but where the ideas are incon- 
ſiſtent it is called an impallible, as an iron animal, or ſilent thuader. 
This has neither eſſence nor exiſtence. _ Wo, | 

Impoſſibles may be diſtinguithed into four ſorts; ſome things are 
metaphyſically or abſolutely impoſſible in the abſtracted reaſon and nature 
of things, as a cubical circle, a thinking itatue, a purple ſmell, or a 
buſhel of ſouls, Others may be called phy/ically-or naturally impoſſible, 


j. e. according to the preſent laws of nature, ſuch are three ecliples 


of the ſun in a month, or that a full moon ſhould always laſt. 
Others are;morally impeſible, that is improbable in the higheſt degree; 
ſo we may venture to ſay that it is impoſſible for an atheiſt to be 
ſtrictiy virtuous, or for a Hottentot to form a ſyſtem of religion or 
mathematics: and ſuch are many of the legends of the popi/k ſaints. 
Other things are faid to be conditionally impoſſible, 1. e. when ſuch a 
condition is put as makes that thing impoſſible, which otherwiſe 
* not be ſo, as a tree bearing fruit on ſuppoſition it has no 
oom. 7 
Note 1. It is ab/olutely impoſſible that the ſame thing ſhould both 
be and not be in the ſame ſenſe, and at tIfe ſame time, and in 
the ſame reſpe&t; 2. When we pronounce any thing abjblutely 
or naturally poſhble or impoſſible, we ſhould do it with great 
caution, hnce we know ſo little what ideas are or are not mu- 
tually conſiſtent, either in abſtracted reaſon, or according to the 
preſent laws of nature. 3. God is the only being that carries actual 
exiſtence in his very nature and eſſence, and therefore we may ſa 


with aſſurance God exits. 4. Proper exiſtence _— only to indi- 


viduals, for all general natures, i. e. genus, ſpecies, c. are but ab- 
ſtrated ideas of the mind, and never exiſt alone, but only in indivi- 
dual beings. 1 77% | JOE 
But let us proceed to the ideas of nccefily and contingency, which in 
this chapter relate to the exiſtence of things, in the fixth chapter to 


All things which exiſt have either a necegary exiſtence, i. e. they 


are becauſe they mult be; or they have a contingent exiſtence, i. e. 


they are, though they might not have been, and may ceaſe to be. 

A neceffary being wants no cauſe and is independent: but a con- 
tingent being is dependent, becauſe it wants a cauſe to make 
it exiſt, This dependence is either total or partzal ; conſtant- or 


occaſional ; for exiſtence or for duration, or for operation, &c. ſce more 


in chap. 4. and in chap. 10. 1 
Note, Independence in the higheſt ſenſe belongs only to God. 


and is the ſame with /e{f-cxiſtence, and near a-kin to che idea of ne- 


cellary exiſtence. 


, mays 
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Neeefity of exiftence may be diſtinguiſhed into abſolute or conditi. 


onal : God alone is abjalutely neceſſury, for he muſt exiſt whether any 


other thing be or be not: but as for creatures, though they are pro- 
perly contingent beings, yet a conditional neceſſity may belong to them 
i, e. ſuch a creature or ſuch an event muſt exiſt if the cauſcs are 
ut, which will certainly and neceſſarily produce it: if a hen's e g 
hatched it will produce a chicken: if the ſun rife there will 58 


day-light: if a man will leap dowa a vaſt precipice, he mult be de. 


ſtroyed. | 

It is called alſo ſometimes a conditional necefity, when ſuch premiſes 
or conditions are put from whence an event may be certainly in- 
_ ferred, though they have no manner of cauſal influence on this event: 
fo we may tay, that it was neceflary Antichriſt ſhould ariſe, becauſe 
the God of truth had foretold it. 

Necem̃ity may be divided into natural, logical, and moral: by natu- 
ral neeefſi'y fire burns, and ſnow melts in the ſun- beams. By logical 
necefty the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm follows from the premiſes. By 
moral necefiity intelligent creatures are obliged to worſhip God, and 
virtue wall be finally rewarded : though I 
the term moral neceſe in another ſenſe. | 

Both necefity and contingence are ideas frequently applied to the 


events which ariſe in the natural world, i. e. the world of bodies, 


whether animate or inanimate : but the events in the moral world 
are more uſually called contingent, i. e. the voluntary actions of in- 
telligent creatures; though neceflity may in ſome caſes be afcribed 
to them too, as the bleſſed God neceflarily acts agreeably to bis own 
N : a rational and ſenſible being neceflarily hates pain and 
miſery. | | 
Events in the natural world are ſaid to be neceſſary, or to ariſe from 
natural neceſſity, when they are derived from the connection of ſe- 
cond caufes, and thoſe laws of motion which God eſtabliſhed in 
the world at the creation, and which he continues by his provi- 
dence. This is the chief and moſt uſual meaning of the word na- 
nere: and indeed fate in its derivation and original ſenſe ſignifies but 
the diQate or decree vf God. But if the appointment of God be leit 
nite out of our thoughts, then fate is a heatheniſh term to denote a 
ort of eternal neceſſary connection of cauſes, without regard to the 


firſt cauſe ; and ſome of the keathens have exalted this fate above the 


Gods themſelves. 

Events in the natural world are ſaid to be contingent, or to ariſe from 
chance when they are different from what is uſual in the couple of 
nature, and utterly unexpected, though indeed the courſe of nature 
really produces them by the interpoſition of ſome cauſes impercep- 
tible tous. Vet the heathens have made this chance and fortune a 


fort of deities too, for want of their knowledge of the train of ſecond 


cauſes, and a due regard to the firſt cauſe. Events in the moral word 
which arife from the mere free will and choice of intelligent beings, 
are called contingent, becauſe they are not brought into e xiſte nce in 
a neceſſary manner by any natural connection of cauſes : yet they 


are never aſcribed to chance, for chance ſtands as much in oppoſition 


to d-fign and freedom, as it doth to fate and necaſſiy. f 

We might here juſt take occaſion to obſerve, that not only with 
regard to exiſtence are beings ſaid to be neceſſary or contingent, 
but with regard to the manner of their exiſtence alſo. God is ne- 
cellary in this reſpect as well as in the other, and therefore his 
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being and his attributes are unchangeable, but creatures are change- 
able things, becauſe their manner of exiſtence is contingent, as well 
as their exiſtence itſelf. e 
Note 1. All the future events which ariſe from natural and neceſ- 
{ary cauſes will not only certainly but neceſſarily exift ; and though 
we call many of them contingencies becauſe they are uncertain to us, 
vet they are not ſo to God who knows all things. | So we ſay, it may 


or may not rein to-morrow. 


2. All the future actions of free agents and the events ariſing 
from thence (both which are properly contingent) may be cer- 
tainly foreknown by God; and therefore we may ſay, they will cer- 
tainly exiſt, though there be no ſuch determination of them as to 
make them e neceflary; for the great and unſearchable 
God, who has foretold many free actions of men, may have ways 
of knowing things certainly which we cannot ſo much as gueſs at. It 
is too audacious for man to aſſert that God cannot know things, 
ew, becauſe we cannot find out a medium for his knowledge of 
em. | 7 | 
See ſame further conſiderations of necefity in chap. VI. where we 


treat of freedom. | | 
CHAP. IV. Duration, Creation, and Conservation. 


DURATION is merely a continuance in e and this has 
commonly been divided inte permanent and ſucceſſive. Permanent 
duration belongs to God alone, and implies not only his continuance 
in exiſtence, but an univerſal, ſimultaneous and endleſs poſſeſſion of 
all the ſame properties and powers without change. Succefſive dura- 
tion belongs to creatures, and implies the continuance of the fame 
being with changeable and changing modes, powers, properties and 
actions one after another. FE GAL 4 
It is only ſucceffive duration which is moſt 3 divided into 
pag, preſent and future. The preſent taken in @ fſtri ſenſe is only 
the moment that now exiſts, and divides the hours or ages paſt from 


| thoſe which are to come. It is very hard for us to conceive of a 


duration without ſueceſſion: but this permanent duration of God is 
his eternity which carries ſome things in it above our preſent ideas. 
See more in the chapters of time and infimtes. | | 2 
As creation gives exiſtence to all created ſubſtances, ſo conſervotion 
is ſaid to give duration, i. e. continuance in exiſtence to all crea- 
tures. | | 55 ＋ 
Fhough the moſt proper idea of creation is the cauſing a ſubſtance 
to exiſt which had no exiſtence, yet the word is alſo uſed in a leſs 
proper ſenſe, when any particular bodies are formed out of ſuch a 
mats of matter as ſeenis utterly unfit for that end; when fuch 


changes are made in any ſubſtance as are generally ſuppoſed to be 


above the power of creatures and belong to God alone: ſo God 
created fiſh and fowls out of the water, and man and beaſts out of 
the earth; though the creation of the ſubſtance of water or earth, 


or the matter out of which they were made, is the original ſenſe of 


the word. 
(onſtrration here refers to the ſame things which are the objects 
of creation, and on which God is ſuppoſed to exerciſe his almighty 
power, S | 34 
Queries. Enquire then, how far do creation and conſervation differ? 
Is conſervation'a continued creation? See [jay XI. ed. ult. If a 
creature be once formed would it not continue to exiſt without any 
VOL. VI. : 41 A 6 veg” . 163 
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divine conſerving act? Is it poſſible the Creator ſhould exiſt with. 

out willing or nilling the continued exiſtence of bis creatures. 
Note, Subſtances being once made, a creature cannot of himſelf 
deſtroy them, t make their duration to ceaſe, any more than he 
could of himſelf create them: but multitudes of modes are 
made and deſtroyed perpetually at the will of creatures, and are 
placed within their power. 

Note, Though time, place, ubiety, might be introduced here and con- 
nected with duration, yet they are all plainly re/atzve affetions, and 
therefore I refer them to their more proper place. 


CHAP. V.—Of Unity and Union. 


THE next abjatute affection to be conſidered is unity, which perhaps 
had never had the honour to make a chapter in Metaphy/icks, it it had 
not been coupled with rerity and bonity ; which three properties be- 
ing aſcribed by Plato to God the great and eternal being. Ariflo- 
tle his ſcholar aſcribes them all to the idea of heing in general, and 
thence came theſe ideas to make ſuch a figure in ontology ; though it 
muſt be confeſt that ſeveral things have been ſaid on theſe ſubjects 
which furniſh the mind with uſeful diſtinctions. | 

Unity is that whereby a thing ſtands as it were divided in our con- 
ceptions from all other things: and this unity is either /imple or con- 
pounded ; we ſay one noſegay as well as one flower, and one family as wel 
ds one per/on, and one univerſe as well as one creature or one atom. 
See ſomething further concerning unity, fimplicity, and multiplicity in 
chap. XIV. of number. 

ere we take occaſion to treat of the doctrine of union, though 
perhaps ſome may call it a relative idea. It is that whereby two or 
more things either really become one thing or are coplidered as one: 
this diſtinguifhes union into real and mental. | | 

Real union is either natural and necefſury, as between the root and 
the tree; or fortuitous and accidental, as between two apples making 


a twin; or deſigned and artificial, as between the graff and the ſtock, 


or drugs united to compound a medicine. 

Again, real union is corporeal, {piritual or human. 

Firſt, conſider corporeal union or union of bodies, whether dry or 
Iiquid, which is made by blending, mixing, compounding, by con- 
tact, aggregation, colligation, qc. Under this head we may allo 
treat of vital and of inanimate unions of corporeal beings. Some of 
theſe corporeal unions may communicate properties, as fire joined 


to wood, a graft joined to a ſtock, perfume to garments, Others | 


do not, as a bundle ot dry ſticks, or a heap of ſtones. 
Secondly, confider jpiritual union or union of minds: which may be 
called either intellectual, by mutual conſciouſneſs of each other's 
thoughts, or by agreement in opinion : or it is moral, by friendſhip 
or mutual love; or ſupernatural, as it may relate to God and the ſa· 
cred themes of revealed religion. | of 2 | 2 
Query, How far an union of ſpirits may ariſe from a ſuperior ſpin! 
aſſuming an inferior to act by it in the manner of an inſtrument, or 
wnder-agent ? In this there 1s no real communication of properties; 
yet the {ſame actions may be aſcribed to both or to either when uni- 
ted, and the fame properties too by common figures of ſpeech. But 
this I leave to theological debate. : 

In the laſt place conſider humun union, i. e. the union of an animal 
body with a ſpirit to make a man; and what are the effects of this 
union, zz, ſenſation, imagination, aſſion, &c, voluntary motion? 

of the body, gc. And let it be noted, that though there be no rcd 
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communication of properties here, yet there may be a nominal com- 
munication of them; as a wiſe kead-piece, a meagre foul, @ prudent 
body, a heavy genius. | : 

Mental union is when ſeveral things really diſtinct and different are 
conſidered as one: there are no two beings, nor any multitude of 
things ſo different and diſtinct, but may by their likeneſs or agrees | 
ment, ſituation or other circumſtances, come to be conſidered as 
one thing, and come under one natne. Air, water, earth, and all 
the infinite variety of creatures make one univer/ : all individuals are 
united in one ſpecies, and all ſpecies under one genus; all ſubſtances, 
whether minds or bodies, come under one general name of being ; 
and all the ideas and collection of thoughts as well as words in this 
book make one treatiſe of ontology. Note, in all theſe inſtances 
there is a real foundation for this mental union. 5420 

In many unions we have occafion to conſider not only the terms 
which are the things united, but alſo the means or bond of union 
between theſe terms. In a noſegay the bond of union is a thread : 
in metals it is ſolder: in a heap of ſtones it is juxta-poſition and 

ravitation: between friends the bond of union is love : between 
Linden it is birth: between maſter and ſervant it is contract, 4c. 
But there are many things united where the bond of union is un- 
known, or muſt be reſolved into the appointment of God. What is 
it unites the parts of matter in a hard body? What is it unites the 
fleſh and ſpirit in man? V 

Union and compoſition may give occaſion alſo to ſpeak of abftrac- 
tion, divifaon, difſulution, ſeparation, &c. which ſtand in oppokition to 
union, 1 . 


CHAP. VI. OF Act and Power, Action and Passion, Neces- 
| Sity and Liber | PE: 
IHE next abſolute affeftions of being are act and power ; though 
it may be a little doubtful whether there is not enough of relation 
between theſe two ideas to throw them into the rank of relative affec- 
tions. Each of theſe (viz ) aft and power may be diſtinguiſhed three 
ways: „ 4211 
1. As actual being or exiſtence is diſtinguiſhed from potential, or a 
power to be ; So a book already written differs from a book which 
may be written, or that is merely poſſible, _ 
2. As actual doing or ation is diſtinguiſhed from a poter to do: So 
the actual puttin bodies in motion differs from motivity or a power 
to move them : 80 the acts of thinking in ſpirits have ſome ſort of 
difference from the thinking power. „ Sid, 
3. As adtual ſuffering or pajion is diſtinguiſhed from a power to ſuffer : 


So actual diviſion in matter differs from mere diviſthility : or the 


53 of a body is different from mobility or a power to be 
moved. i | Monks | 
Here we treat of adion which is the exerciſe of a power to do, 
and paſion which is the exerciſe of a power to ſuffer. Note, paſſion. 
and /uffering in this philoſophical ſenſe fignifies only receiving the 
att of the agent or doer by the patient or ſufferer. hen hailſtones 
ſmite upon a rock, the hailſtones are the © rig the rock is the 
patient: it is no matter whether any impreſſion be made or no; 


or when a child honours his father, the father is the patient in a 
philoſophical ſenſe, and the child the agent. e 
Here it is proper to introduce all the needful diſtinctions of br 
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acbten. (I.] It is immanent or tranſient. (2.) It is natural, ſuper. 
natural, voluntary or accidental. (3) It is neceflary or free. 
1. Immanent action has no different patient but continues in the 
gent; ſo a man forms ideas, or he loves himſelf. Thanfient att inn 
paſſes over to ſome other object as a patient: So a man draws x 
icture on a canvas : So a father loves his ſon, and feeds or cloatlies 
- him. | 
2. Natnral adio; fo the fire hardens clay. Supernatural afion: 
fo Eliſha made iron ſwim by cafting a ftick into the water. Volun- 
action; ſo the potter moulds bis clay into a veffel. Accidental 
athon ; ſo a ſervant heedleſsly throws down a glaſs and breaks it. 
3. Neceſſary action; ſo the ſun warms the earth: free add ion; ſo 
man chuſes what food he likes and cats it when he pleaſes. 
Note, Neceſary ts act always, and that to the utmoſt of their 
power, f. e. when things requiſite to their ageney are prefent : But 
free agents act what and when and as far as they will. FE 
Perhaps the doctrine of liberty and nee: ity might be here proper. 
ly inferted. We have already ſpoken of necefity of exiſtence as it is 
oppofed to contingency : Here neceſiity of «Aion ftands rather diſtin- 
hed from freedom or kberty, yet is not univerſally and utterly 
inconfiſtent with it, as will 9 be in what follows. $5 
© Neceffity has been before di mguithed into ratural, moral and logical; 
See chap. iii. Natural neceffity is either interaul or external. Internal 
neceſſity is that which ariſes from the very nature of the thing 
itfelf, fo a ſenſible being ſeeks its own preſervation, a fiſh avoids 
dry land, and a fox the water, and lead finks in the fea : That 
neceſſity is caterfat which ariſes from ſome outward force of reſ- 
traint or conſtraim; ſo lead is upheld on the ſui face of the water 
ſo a fox is driven into the ſea, or a fiſh drawn in a net to land, and 
ſo a man is conftrained to wound himſelf. This is ſometimes 
called a forcible necefiity. | 


Liberty is appiled to the uz, or to the inferior and executive 


powers. The will is always free in its choice of what it likes: 
The lower powers are not always free to act or do what the will chu- 
ſes. A man clole fettered cannot walk, nor can he fight when his 
hands are tied, though he may will or chuſe to do it. On this 
account freedom is better deſcribed by ching than by aging. | 
Again, Liberty of the will is always a liberty of ſpontaneity or rolun- 
tarineſs, without confidering whether it can do otherwiſe or not: S0 
whenan intelligent being wills and purſues its own ſuppoſed ſatisfac- 
tion or happineſs, this being is called free herein, though this action 
be neceſſary, and it cannot do otherwiſe. The liberty of the will 
is ſometimes a liberty of choice and indifference, a freedom or power 
to chuſe or not to chuſe among two or more things propoſed : So 
a man chuſes to ſpeak or to be filent. This freedom is inconſiſtent 
with neceſſity ; and this is called by many writers {/ib-rty in the moſt 
5 ſenſe; and perhaps it had not been amiſs if the term Hberty 
ad been always confined to this ſenſe only, but mankind have not 
always done fo. | | ; 
There may be alſo an ab/ulutc or perfef freedom, as when a hun- 
gry man wills to go to dinner; or a conmparatire freedom, when a fick 
man wills or conſents to take fome nauſeous phyſic rather than 
continue in pain. Let this ſuffice for the diſtinction of free and nece/- 
fary ations. See ſomething more relating to this ſubject in the chap. 
cauſe and ect. : ks nas 
Some philoſophers ſuppole nothing worthy of the name of agen 
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or ation but the will and its exerciſes ; and they call all other beings 
and their powers and operations merely paſſive; but this perhaps is 
too great a violence offered to the common 1enſe of words, though 
there may be ſome appearance of reaſon for it in the nature of 
things. | e ion 
Hevieg ſpoken particularly of ad and action; let us now fay ſome- 
thing more of power. We may diſtinguith ſeveral powers with the 
degrees and kinds of them. Firſt, dipofirion, which is an imperfe& 
power of performing any thing, and but the loweft degree: Next 
to this is mere ability to perform, i. e. with difficulty and care; and 
then a ſtrong halt, i. e. to perform with eaſe and certainty. 
Among powers, ſome are merely corporeal and manimate, as the 
power of the fun to melt ſnow, and to draw up vapour: Some are 
vegetative, as nourithment, growth: Some are animal powers, as eat- 
ing, ſwallowing, digeſting, moving, walking, fleeping, &c. Some are 
ſpiritual, as meditating, reaſoning, reflecting, chufing, refuſing, &c. 
Some are human, ariſing from the union of mind and body, as ſen- 
ſation, imagination, language. Of the pagirns of man and what 
ſort of powers they are, fee the Doctrine of the Paſſions ex- 
plained and improved. Edit. 2d, 1732. | | | 
Again, Of powers ſome are natural, as a man's power to form a 
voice: ſome acquired, as muſic, ploughing, language learned by 
degrees; and ſome are infuſcd, as the power of the apoſtles to ſpeak 
many languages. Powers acquired by exercife-are mort properly 
called labits. All powers of natural action in animals or ertificcet in 
men, are called facuitics, as a power of walking, dancing, finging: 
in inamimate beings they are principles. Powers of moral action are 
called alſo prenciples or habits, as temperance, juſtice. | 
Note 1. Though we can draw no inferences from the power to the 
at, or that any thing is becauſe it can be; vet inferences may be 
juſtly drawa from the a to the power, or that ſuch a thing cn be 
becauſe it is. | | Fl 19 4 
2. Whatſoever power the agent has to act, yet the action can be 
received by the patient no further than the power of the patieut 
reaches. This is expreft in ſcholaſtic language, '\quiequd recipiter, 
recipitur ad modam recipientis, A gallon may pour out its liquor into a 
int bottle, but the bottle can receive but a pint: Ind it the neck 
e narrow It can receive liquor but ſlowly how faſt ſoever the larger 
reſſel may pour it. A tutor may teach achild all the rules of read- 
ing in a day, but a child cannot learn them in a month. 
3. Neither the power of creatures nor of God himfelf extends 
to things which are inconſiſtent in nature and ſelf-contradictory:; 
What his infinite wiſdom cannot join his power cannot produce. 
Nor does this impoſſibility in things argue any impotence in the 
bleſſed God. Yet let it be obſerved, that it is a much more mo- 
deſt way of ſpeaking generally, to ſay ſuch things canaot be done, 
than that God cannot do them. | . | 


Cuae, VII. / relative Afections or Relations. 


A RELATIVE afeRtion is the ſame with a relation; This arifes 
om the reſpect that one thing bears to ſome other thing or 
things in the univerſe, or to fome part or parts, property or pa- 
1 of _ gn pen oqrnns is not a ee to two % 
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Ia relations we conſider firſt the jubje@ of them, that is the thing of 
which we are ſpeaking ; this is called the relate; and then the tern 
to which this thing is related, which is called the correlate. So it we 
ſpeak of a father, that is the ſubject of the relation; and the term or 
correlate is the ſon : but if we are firſt ſpeaking of the, /on, then the 
fon is the relate or fubjet of the relation, and the Father is the term or 
correlate, | 

Some relations ariſe from the mere cxiftence of the two beings, ſo 
the likeneſs of two eggs. Others require a Foundation of the relation 
diſtinct from the mere ex iſtence of the relate and correlate ; as in 


maſter and ſcholar, infruction is the foundation: in buyer and 


ſeller, the foundation is compact. 

Relations are of ſeveral kinds. | | 

1. They are natural or moral, accidental or voluntary. Natura! 
relations are between root and branches, father and children, kind- 
red by birth, gc. Moral are thoſe relations which the actions of 
men bear to a law, and thus they are good or evil, rewardable or 

niſhable: this law is either human or divine, &c. Accidental re- 

ans are between ſeveral perſons happening to become neigh- 
bours, or between a company of ſoldiers drawn out by lot, or 
between flowers ſpringing up from the ſame bed of earth. Rela- 
tions are inffituted and voluntary, i. e. freely choſen, as between huſband 
and wite,. or two or three friends, c. Sometimes they are choſen 
or voluntary only on one ſide, as a carter chuſes what horſes ſhall make 
up his team, or a man what houſe he will inhabit. 

2. Relations may be termed reciprocal or not reciprocal. Reci- 
procal relations are partners, coufins, neighbours, balances, gc. 
Relations not-reciprocal are cauſe and effect, father and fon, uncle 
and nephew, king and ſubjects. The firſt indeed are more uſually 
called fynonymous relatives, or of the ſame name; the others we 
Call keteronymous or of a different name. 5 

3. Relations are divided into real or mental: the real relations ariſe 
evidently from the nature of things. Theſe are the whole and part, 
cauſe and effet, truth and gooodneſs, Tee. as be fore recited. Mental re- 
2 are made only by the mind ; theſe will follow in their due 
order. | | 


Crar, VIIL—Of Truth, Goodness and Perfection. 


LEST the metaphyficians ſhould take it ill to have theſe two affec” 
tions of being (viz) truth and goodneſs · ſo much poſtponed, let us 
name them ia the firit rank of relative affetions or relations which are 
rEaltruth and goodneſs are plainly ranked among relative ideas, forthe 
conſiſt in a conformity to ſome things as their rule and ſtandard. 
And firſt let us diſcourſe of truth. | | 

There are various ſenſes wherein the term truth is uſed. 

1. A being is ſaid to be true in a metaphyſical ſenſe, when it is 

agreeable to the divine idea, which is the grand pattern of all crea- 
ted beings. 2. Things may be ſaid to have a peu or natural truth, 
as, that is true gold which has all the neceflary properties which arc 
uſually united in the idea fignihed by that mel 3 3. Some thin 
are called true in repreſentation, as when a picture well repreſents the 
original, or when an idea in our minds is really conformable to the 
objeR of it. 4. Things are ſaiggfo be true in fignifieation when the 
thing fignified anſwers the ſig; as when the proper words are 
uſed which commonly fignify ſuch an idea. 5. There is alſo logical 
truth hen the propoſition or aſlertion is conformable to things. 
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Chap. VIII. 
indeed this I think is the moſt common ſenſe wherein this word is 
uſed. The propoſitions themſelves are frequently called rruths. 
Some of theſe are called probable, ſome improbable, ſome certain, 


1. e. according to our knowledge of them. Again, ſome truths are 
neceſſary, ſuch as there is a God, the whole is bigger than a part, two and 
two make four ; theſe are called eternal and unchangeable : other truths 
are contingent, as the ſun ſhone bright to day, Plato was @ philoſopher. 
6. There is alſo ethical or moral truth, when our words or actions agree 
to our thoughts, and our deeds to our words, i. e. When we ſpeak 
or act as we think, or when we believe and practiſe what we pro- 
feſs and promiſe, Sincerity is the truth of the heart, and veracity the 
truth of the lips. 5 2 
After truth comes goodneſs. | | | 
is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe neara-kin to truth: ſo the 
works of God are metaphyjically good when they are agreeable to his 
will and anſwer his deſign : when God furveyed all things that he had made, 
behold they were very good. | | 4 
Things alſo are phyſically or naturally good, when they come up to 
any ſuppoſed ſtandard, or are fitted to anſwer their end, as good 
wheat, good gold, a good air. | | 
Artificial things are alſo good in this ſenſe, as good writing, a good 
picture, a good clock. 9905 ; We 1 2s | 
There is another ſenſe of natural good which is uſed only with re- 
lation to ſenſible or to rational and intelligent beings, and that is, 
what is pleaſant, or which tends to procure pleaſure or happineſs. 
There is alſo moral good, which relates only to intelligent creatures, 
and that is called virtue when it regards our neighbours or ourſelves; _ 
or it is called religion when it has a regard to God. Moral good in 
general is when the voluntary thoughts, words or actions of Crea» 
tures are conformable to the reaſon of things, or to the law of God. 
Which of theſe two is the chief or original rule of goodneſs may be 
debated, though I rather think it is the will or law of God, gives 
the proper obligation to obedience. | | 7 6, | 
Note, It ſeems moſt proper to call both natural and revealed religion 
the law or will of God, though one is manifeſted to us by the exerciſe 
of our reaſoning powers the other by divine revelation. . Gb 
The good of mankind or of rational beings is wont to be diſtiaguiſh- 
ed into the ſupreme or chief good and the ſubordinate good : it is either 
real or apparent: it is pręſent or future: it is alſo divided into bonwn 
Jucundum, utile & honeſtum, i, e. pleaſant, profitable and honourable, 
The two firſt of theſe come under the idea /of natural good, the laſt 
is near a-kin to moral good, though perhaps not exactly the fame. 
Note, the word goodneſs is alſo uſed in ſomewhat'a different ſenſe 
when it ſignifies wiſhing or doing good to others; then it is called 
kindneſs or benevolence. This belongs either to God or creatures: It 
cores neareſt to the idea of moral good, though it promotes naturui 
good, as it is that which tends to procure the pleaſure or happineſs, 


of other beings. * 1 
Any thing that is excellent in its kind is vulgarly called good, 
whether it be natural, artifictal or moral. 8510 


Note, What truth js to the mind that is good to the will, i. e. its 
moſt proper object. 1 „ 

According to Tome of theſe divifions of truth and goodne it may 

proper alſo to ſhew what is fa{/ehood, and what is evil, which are 
their contraries : and here the moral ideas of vice and in may be. 
introduced, which is the unconformity of our voluntary thoughts, 
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— 4 or actions, to the laws of reaſon, or to the revealed will of 
50d. | | 
Here we might ſay, as duties and virtues confift either in action 
or in abſtinence, ſo fins are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of omiſſion or 
thoſe of commiſſion. We might remark alfo concerning good and 
cel, that of ſeveral good things the greateſt is to be choſen, ahd of 
_ evils the leaſt. But theſe thoughts belong rather to mord 
CIENCE. | 
Let us proceed now to confider what is the true idea of perfection. 
When metaphyficat or phy/ical truth and goodneſs are united in any 
being it is called perfe?, i. e. it contains all the parts and properties 
which belong to the effence or nature of that thing, without defect 
or blemith, it comes up to its ſtandard, and it is fitted to anſwer all 
its deſigned or proper ends. Where any of theſe are wanting the 
being is called imperfe?. | | 
A being may be called perfe? abſolutely in all reſpects: and that 
belongs to God alone: it may be ſaid to be perfef in its own kind as a 
oy cube or triangle, or circle ; that is a perfect rainbow, which 
as all its colours and reaches from ſide to hde of the horizon : or it 
may be called perfect comparatively ; that is a perfect image, ſtatue or 
picture, which has no fenfible defects or unlikene(ſs to the original, 
and is po to all others: fo eſtabliſhed and knowing chriſtians 
are called perfef in ſcripture in compariſon of novices. / 
Aguin, A being is perfect either as to parts or as to degrees; an in- 
fant is a perfect man as to his parts, but his degrees of growth, or of 
power to ſtand, to walk, to reaſon, &c. are imperfect. Yet further, 
a thing may be perfect as to quantity and meaſure, as a horſe of ful 
grown ſtature ; but this horfe may not be perfect as to the qualities 
and powers of beauty, or ſwiftneſs. So fruit may be pefeR as to its 
ſize, but not as to its ripeneſs. | 2 
In the laft place, things are yet ſaid to be perfect with regard to 
all their efentials (viz.) the natural parts eee which make 
the thing be what it is, as a garden juft laid out and planted ; or it 
may be perfect with regard to al} circumſtantials alſo, which give 
that thing beauty, ornament, honour, conveniency, &c. fuch as well 
grown fruit-trees, ſhady walks, ſummer-houfes, green-houſes, qc. 
make a perfect garden. | 
Ihe word perſed is ſometimes uſed for excetlent, as when we ſay, 
heafts and birds are more perfect than fiſhes ; ſpirits are more per 
fect than bodies; and men more perfect than brutes. 


Cray. IX. Of the Whole and Parts. 


_ ABEING is faid to be a whole when it is conſidered as conſiſting of 
the feveral parts of it united in a proper manner. And conſe- 
-quently parts are beings, which united, conſtitute the whole. I here 
are four kinds of u reckoned up by writers on this ſubject, (vi: 
Format or metaphyſical efjentiator plyjical, integral or mathematical and um- 
rer/al or lygical. See Logic, part I. chap 9. ſect. 7. Theſe are the 
terms in which the ſchools have expreſſed theſe diſtinctions; and 
fince moſt of the diſtinctions are uſetul, it is not necefary to change 
the terms, though ſome of them may be applied in a little more 
proper and perſpicuous manner, | ; 

A formel or metaphyſical whole, is the definition of a thing, where- 
of the genus and the difference are the tro conſtituent parts. Sec 
Logic, part I. chap. 5. 5 4. I think this is no uſeleſs diſtinction. 
An tn, or pg whole, is wont to be applied to natura 


N 


logie; and therefore it is called a logiceh whole. '/ 11 © * 


- part of the body, becaule it is a part of the hand. 
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| beings, all which were ſuppoſed to conſiſt of matter and ſurm: And 
thence it is applied to man conſiſting of body and foul; Which the 
pcripateticks called the matter and form of man. But I think the 
ſenſe of it may be better changed or enlarged to incluge the ſub - 
ſtance, with all the eſſential properties of a thing ; Which joined to- 
gether make up the whole eſſence of Mt 1 ws wh 0 
An integral whole, is when any thing is made up of ſeveral parts, 

w ch have a real and proper exiſtence in nature, and are quite diſ- 
tinct from each other; as the body of man is made up of trunk. 
head and limbs: An army is made up of ſoldiers. Number is 
made up of units, and a day of hours: A bock is made-up of pages, 
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— page of words, a word of letters; and ſpeech is made up of ar- 
Nate, This is called a mathematical whole, when it is applied to num, 
ber, time, dimenhon, body, or any thing that hath proper quan- 

tity, but the term integral may have a wider extent. tr Fore 7 
An univerful whole, is a genus which includes ſevęral-ſpecieg, or a 
ſpecies which includes teveral individuals. This belongs chieflg 40 
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Though ſpirits have properly no quantitative parts, anditherefgre 
cannot be called a whole of the mathematical kind, yet he terms mo 
and parts, may be applied to them in all the ather ſenſes: Ref 
example, (I.) Metaphy/icel: ſo a thinking ſubſtance is tbe hole 
definition of a ſpirit ; ſubſtance is the genus, and thinking the Aen. 
(2.) Phyfical or effential; 10 a ſpitit is a Whole, and petception, | 
judgment, reaſon, and will, may be ealled its eſlential paris nt 
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2. Thewhole is bigger than each 


to all the parts taken conjunctlß. e 40 
3. The part of a part is allo a part of the Whole. 


Cx. X:—Of Principles, Causes ani 
A PRINCIPLE may be with ſuſſicient propriety. d: 
from a cauſe, as a general nature dann. one ipec a kind. Prin- 
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ciplesare any ſort of ſprings whatſoever, either of eſſence or exiſ- 
tence; of knowledge, or of operation. 


I. Principles of eferce or nente are either (I.) Continent, as 


herbs, minerals; metals are principles of medicines, for they con- 
tain in them the juices, oils, ſpirits and ſalts, and medicinal ex- 
tracts, which are drawn from them by the chymiſts. Or, (2.) 
Principles are confitzent, as compound medicines are made of ſeve- 
ral fimples, as their principles; or as matter and form are the con- 
Kityent principles of particular bodies; or as ftone and timber of a 


houſe; or as any parts ot a thing are conſtituents of the whole. Or, 


3) Principles-are cala, ſuch-are all the tribes of cauſes to be men- 
tioned hereafter, © -- | | : 

II. Principles of knowledge are either internal as perception, reaſon ; 
of ettiernal as objects, books. Both thefe are either natural, as 
fenſe, ſenſible things; or Gipernatural; as vitions, inſpirations. Again, 
Principles of knowledge are more ſimple, as ideas, or words, or 
Pine wi rs are more compiler, as propoſitions, and particularly 
ſuch as are ſelf- evident, as axioms, or ſuch as contain the chief 
truths or rules of any doctrine, art or frienee, | 
III. Prineiples of operation may ſometimes include the beings 


_ themſelves,” which operate as writers, warriors, &c. as well as their 


natural powers; vit. hands, ſtrength, ikill, &c. and their moral powers, 
bir. law,” authority, &c. And ſupernatural principles, viz. revelation 
and divine influences. | | | 
Almoſt all principles, except the conſtituent and continent, may be 
reduced to ſome or other of the kinds of cauſes... LD hh 

A ca in general is a principle diſtinct from the thing itſelf, and 


hath fame rea} and proper influence on the exiſtence of that thing. 
Anefet is that which is- produced, done or obtained by the in- 


_ tluence of ſome other being, which is called the cauſe. 
. Note, No being can properly be the cauſe of itſelf: Yet a 


fountain may be the cauſe of a river, though the water in both may 


be the ſame materially; but not formally ; tor a fountain ſprings out 
of — earth, a river runs along on the earth, between a length of 


2. Every being, beſides the firſt being, wants a cauſe: God the 
firſt being, is ſelt-exiftent or independent. and has no cauſe: He 
_ exiſts from a neceſſity of nature and felf-ſufticience, yet not properly 
as the cauſe of his own being; but all other real beings are derived 

I a 


from him as from their cau 


3. The ſame thing in different reſpects may be both a cauſe and 
an eſtecd. Clouds and vapours are the hd of the fun, but the 


cui of rain. 


4. A eauſe 1. in rder of nature before its effect, but not always 
in time. For a fire gives heat, and a ſtar gives light as ſoon as hey 


Cauſes in general may be divided many way. 
I Into mverſul and purticmar: Ihe fun, earth, rain, are all 
univerſal cauſes of plants, herbs and flowers: for by the ſame tort of 
influences each of them produce various and different eſtects: But 
the particular ſeeds are the purticular caujes of each different herb 


and flower. Common and proper cauſes are very near a-kin to he 


former diſtiation. _ 8 
2. Cauſes may be divided into remote and pros ime; as an infectious 


air or cuff wind may be the remote cauſe of the death of men: but the 
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{everal diſeaſes ariſing thence are the prozime cauſes. A father is 
the proxime cauſe of his ſon, a grandfather the remote cauſeJ 


3, Cauſes are «nivocal, as when 2 lion produces a young lion; 


when a fountain of water ſends forth a ſtream of water; or when 
money being lent, gains money by intereſt; But they are /equzvpcal! 
| when a man writes a book, when a root produces a ſtalk and 


leaves, or when money buys land. 'In:the three firſt the effect is 


of the lame nature with the cauſe ; in the three laſt it is different. 
4. Again, Cauſes are e or ſolitary, as when a horſe alone cats 
a gallon of corn; or /cial, when a hen ana chickens fhare it among 
them. So a peſtilence is a ;/olitary:cauſe when it deſtroys a city; 
but when an army made up of officers and ſoldiers conquer it, theſe: 
are /ociael cauſes. _ | 11+ oh | 
Social cauſes are either co-ordinate as common ' ſoldiers fight a 
battle, or /ubordinete, as the ſeveral degrees of officers, vis. co- 
lonels, captains, lieutenants, and the common ſoldiers under: 
them. Among ſubordinate cauſes we ſometimes:conkder the @/,. 
the laß and the intermediate; whether one or more. 1 ir 
Note, In cauſes acting by a necefſary ſubordination the cauſe of a 
cauſe may be juſtly deemed the cauſe of the effect. The man who 
throws in the firebrand, which kindles the gunpowder, which blows 
up a ſhip, is the cauſe of the death of the ſailos. | 7 
Note, In ſubordinate cauſes you mutt at laſt come to a firſt cauſe, 
for there is no infinite or eadleſs ſubordination'of cauſes. , 
Auery, If a round chain of many links were uſed to bind a veſſel 
of liquor inſtead of a hoop, is not each link ſubordinate to its 
neighbour in their influence? And which of all theſe is the firſt 
cauſe? Anj, Theſe are all co-ordinate and not ſubordinate cauſes; 
though they are dependent, yet ät is on each other mutually, and 
they are grave wag dependent. | 2 x 74800 iki 
5. Yet further, cauſes in general my be divided into total and 
partial. An abfolutely total Cauſe is much the ſame as a b cauſe: 
But a cauſe may be total in its own kind, though many other cavſes 
concurſto produce the effect. Alexander the king, Apelles the 
painter, his idea, his hand and his —＋ are each a tote! cauſe of 
Alexander's picture, for each of theſe js ſingle and alone in their. 


diſtin influences: But the ſeveral colours are partial cauſes, for 


they have all the ſame influence: and ſo are the fingers uf the 
painter, for they all join their ſervice in guiding his pencil. 1 
6. Cauſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed into phyjical;, Which work by na- 
tural influence; and moral, which work by perſuaſioown. 
7. A cauſe is called ordinary. when it works according to the uſual 
courle ot nature, as when animals produce their oẽCCn kind: It is, 
extraordinary or'miraculous, as when the rod of Moſes produced 
iwarms of lice in Egypt. | lies uh 6. 
After all theſe diſtinctions of cauſes in general, let us now come to 
diſtribute cauſes into their chief particular ind. Inſtead of dividing 
them into thoſe common branches of Material and formal, cſicient and 
Haul, it may be much more proper to leave out matier and form, as 
not being properly caujes, and then, we may diſtribute the reſt into 


tour kinds, vis, /manative, efficient,; Inffruttive and ſuqfire: and as Þþ 


think none of theſe arc included;praperly. in each other, o theſe 
include all the various ideas of poſitive. proper: cauſes in the moſt 
natural and.caſy view and order. 


I. Ancemanayre cauſe is, when the eſtect flows from it without 
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any action to produce it, 2 only tliat all obſtructions be 
removed. So water flows from a ſpring, ſo heat from the fire, or 
a fragrant ſcent from ſpices. Ihis might perhaps be reduced to the 


rank of conti ent principles whence any thing proceeds, though it 


much better deſerves the name of a cauſe than, matter and form, 
which are only conſtituents, and are the effect itſelf. It belongs 
chiefly to natural and neceflary cauſes to have the title of emanative. 
Sometimes the effect is co-cra/ with the emanative cauſe, as light 


and heat flowing from the ſun, or a ſweet {mel} from a violet, 


imes the cauſe is prior to the effect, as when a plant ſprings 

om the feed, or leaves and fruit from a tree, or a long river from 
a diſtant fountain. | | 

Query, Whether ſome of thoſe which are uſually called emenatire 

cauſes, becauſe their agency is more inſenſible and unnoticed, be 

not as. properly ranked among the efficient cauſes? Such as, the ſun 

in emitting its rays, which pive both light and heat and produce 


innumerable effects throughout the earth and all the planetary _ 
worlds? Is it a mere emanative caufe of light and heat? %% This 


may be debated in phyſiology if it be worth a debate. 

Ik An int cave moit properly deſerves the name of a cauſe, 
becauſe it produces the effect by ſome fort of active power or 
natural agency ; as when an archer bends his bow, or when the 
bow gives flight to an arrow, or when an arrow {ſtrikes the mak. 
All theſe three are diſtin efficient cauſes with their diſtint᷑t effects. 
Efficient cauſes have many diviſions. | 

1. Efficient caufes are either r or ſecond, The firſt cauſe is 
either abjotutely , which is God alone, and all creatures are but 
ſecond cauſes: Or it is fr in its own kind; ſo a gardeners is the firſt 
cauſe of the growth of trees in the garden which he hath planted ; 
all his under agents, whether diggers, waterers or weeders, are 
ſecond cauſes. | | : 
2. The next diviſion near a-kin to the former is when efficient 
cauſes are diſtinguithed into principal, leſs principal, and infirumental, 


The principal caute of ape” houſe is the architect; the leis 
1 


principal are adjuvant or aſſiſtant cauſes, ſuch are bricklayers, 
carpenters, labourets, &c. the inſtrumental cauſes are hammers, 
axes, trowels, &c. | 

3. Efhcient internal cauſes are diftinguithed from external: when 


the inward humours of the body produce pain or death, it is dif- 


terent from the caſe when outward wounds and bruites produce the 
tame effects. | | | 

4. Efficient caufes may be exciting and diſpaſiag, as when hunger 
excites a horfe to eat, or a farmer holds hay to his mouth: But when 
à farrier conftrains him to take a drench, this is a compeliing and con- 
ftraining cauſe. „ | 

5. A cauſe is forced, as when a man driven by robbers runs in at 

his neighbour's window by night for thelter : or it is.free, as when à 
robber breaks into the houſe to plunder it. | | £ 

6. Yet further, efficient cauſes may be neceſſity, as when the 
fea drowns a-chiid who falls into it; or contingent, as when a tile 


falls from a houſe and kills a child; whereas it might only have 


wounded lim, or perhaps not hurt him, or never touched him. 

J. Again, Cauſes may be actidental, as when a boy throws a ftone 
at a bird and breaks a window: But when he doth nijichicf on 
purpoſe, the cauſe is deſigning,” and the effect is deflgned. When 4 
groom leads a lame horie to water, the groom is the deſigning cauſe 
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if the horſe's walking, but he is only the accidental cauſe of his 
aiting. The famous pair of cauſes which in the ſchools is called 
(aſa per accidens and Cauſa per may be applied to theſe two or 
uree laſt diſtinctions of ered, m_ Fo 

8. Again, {ffirient cauſes may be either procuring or confirming, pre- 
reuling or removing. 5 — Or procure health, and 
prevent or remove diſeaſes. | TTY YE ang? 

9, Efficient cauſes may be creative, conjervative, alterative or deſtrur · 
tire. The very names of theſe deſcribe them ſuthciently, _ _ 

Note, Here might be introduced that famous axiom of the ſchools, 
that every cauſe contains its effeR, or that there is nothing in the ect which 
was not in the cauſe : but this muſt not be underſtood always formally 
35 « fountain contains water, but ſometimes, only emumently, i. e. 
as tne root of a tree contains leaves and fruit, becauſe it can pro- 
duce them; and indeed when we ſearch this axiom to the. bottom 
it means nothing more than that every cauſe can produce its effet, 
which is a very dilate and infipid canon, becauſe it is contained in 
the very definition of a cauſe. Beſides it is a very odd and uncouth 
manner of ſpeaking, to ſay, that a whetſtone contains in it the 
ſharpneſs of a ſcythe, not formally but eminently, becauſe it can make 
a ſcythe ſharp. Vet this is the caſe in a multitude of theſe me- 
taphyſieal axioms; I mention this only as an inſtance at preſent 
and as a reaſon,why I have paſt ſo many of them over in ſilence. 
III. The fttird kind of cauſe is an 'infruftive cauſe. This works 
either by way of maniteſtation of truth, or direction in practice, 
and may be called anijeſtulide or directive. Sth YALE; 

. In the manifeftation of truth this cauſe ſometimes operates in 
fienee ; as a book, or diagram, a picture, a map, a mariner's com- 
paſs, or magnetic needle : Sometimes it is vocal; as a tutor, or a 
watchman in the hight, or perhaps a cuckow giving notice of the 
ſpring, or a crowing cock of the morning. e 

2. In the direction of practice this cauſe 1s either a rule which teaches 
vs to act whether by ſpeech or writing; or it is a pattern or example 
for us to imitate and copy after. Sometimes this is a living erampie 
which by acting ſhews us to act the ſame; or it is a guide which | 
ſeems to include both the former (viz.) teaching and ſhewing,'or | 
rule and example. go | Nat 9437 FAIT 

Many times the - inſtructive cauſes which primarily manifeſt truth 
re in ſome ſenſe directive allo, as they are deſigned allo ultimately 
to direct out practice; ſo a mariner's needle pointing where 'the 
north lies directs the pilot to ſteer the ſhip. A 

Note, Active inſtructive cauſes apptoach toward the idea of an 
efficient cauſe ; the unactive are quite diſtin. . 
Note, All this ſort of caufulity works its effect chiefly in intellec- 


. 


tual agents. . | | 7 . 
Query, But may not an inffrudwe cauſe ſometimes be attributed to 
ben Dogs or horſes will texch one another what man bas taught 
em, I nan 043 £33 2 [6 > | 
Mie, The word direRive may ſometimes he applied to'phyfical 
cauſality, as when a pilot or fteers-man guides a ihip by the rud- 
der, or when a tube or ring guides an arrow to the mark, when a 


know accidental and contingent caofts are much the ſame ; but I thought it more | 
| Proper here to maltiply the diviſious of cauſe than to crowd all theſe cauſes, (viz.) 


forced, free, defigning, cantingent and neceſſary into one diviſion, becagie ſome af them 
have tiwg or three oppoſurs, and have their ideas a little ditinet, which ben appears 
in diftin®t paigs, - See more in the chap, of an Powery Ncrefiry aud N red. 
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canal conveys water to a ciſtern, or when any hard body by repel- 
ling or reflefting determines any moving body to a particular point, 
But all theſe are more properly ranked under efficient cauſes than di- 
reazvre, becauſe they do it by mere mechaniim, without ſo much 
as the appearance of any intellectual influence upon the thing 
directed, and can never be called inftrudeve. 
2uery, When a ſun-dial ſhews the hour, the ſun and the ſtyle of tad 
the dial ſeem to be foczal efficient cauſes ; the ſun by giving light and 
the ſtyle by limiting it with thade But what ſort of cauſe is the Ml 0 
dial-plane ? Is it not infrudtive ? ply 
IV. A fuafive cafe is properly ſomething from without, which Ml on. 
being apprehended by the mind, excites or inclines a voluntary 


or free agent to act, and it works either by intreaty or authority, - 
by commands or counſels, by promifing or threatening, by rewards bet 
or puniſhments, by fear or hope, or any other motives, all which 4 


are called moral agency or influence. ; | 
' Suqſove cauſes are either perſonal or real. Perſonal are chiefly ſuck WM © 
As theſe (vz.) Author or perſuader, commander, encourager, &c. 
Real ſuaſive cauſes are the end or defign, the object, occaſion, 
opportunity, merit or demerit. Any being, appearance or circum- the 
ſtance whatſoever, that tends to influence the agent in a moral way, 
4” e. to affect and perſuade the will, may be properly called a | 


fudſive cauſ6G 42 m 
Tuis ſort of cauſes belongs alſo chiefly if not only to intellectual I ae 
and voluntary agents. kl: % f 

Yet it may be queried, whether a pond inviting a horſe to drink MW ® 2 


be a ſuafive or an efficient cauſe ? Is the influence of this object on 
the animal properly natural or moral? Foed inviting a hungry 11 
man to eat has certainly both a natural and à moral influence, 
becauſe he has both animal nature and reaſaning powers. * 

The end or detign is one of the chief of fleajive cauſes. This is 


-uſually called the final cauſe, and makes a conſiderable figure in the 5 
doctrine of cauſes. It is defined, That for the fake whereof any thing oy 
8 done. An artificer labours hard; his end is to procure bread; ahi 


his labour is called the -eazs. The end is the cauſe, the means - 
the effect. CCC 5 Rel 

Under the idea of an end all the doctrine of final cauſes with all 9 
their diviftions ſhould be introduced. 6 7 


I. Here therefore comes in firſt the diſtinction of ultimate end or ws 
fubordinate ; An ultimate end is either abſolutely ſo, ſuch is or ſhould 9 
be the end of all our actions, (vis. ) the glory of God and our own W.. . 


Anal ee or it is ultimate in its own kind; ſo learning or WI.» 
knowledge is the chief end of reading. Subordinate ends are {tuch def 
as tend to ſome further end, as knowledge is ſought in order to Fae 
practiſe; practice in order to profit and pleaſure in this life, o W-: 
Preparation for the life to come. Tr | - 
Note, There may be many co-ardinate ends of the ſame action WW. - 
which are not fubordinated to one another, A man rides on horle- WW. 
back for his pleaſure, tor bis health, and for a viſit to his friend. ” b 
If one of theſe ends be much ſuperior in his eye to the others, that _ 
nate. 5 6 a | 
2. The end is confidered as in thezntention of the prime efficient, Nyon 
or in the execution. In the intention it moves or excites'the efficiem © 
cauſe to act by a moral influence, and it is in this view it pro. 
perly comes in among /tafire caules. But in the execution K 


ſality. ; | 


3. Another manifeſt diſtin tion of final cauſes is into ſuch as are 
prizate and concealed, or ſuch as are public and avored. bis | | 
4. There is another diſtinction which the ichools call finis cujus, 
i. e. the end or deſign- of the workman, and nis cui which is the 
end or defign of the work, A clock-maker's deſign is gain, but 


the defign of the clock is to fhew the hour. 


I. 2ery, Are brutes influenced by final cauſes ? Their actions 


look very like it. But doth not acting for tome. deſign or end im- 
ply reaſoaing # Is this reaſoning in themſelves or in their Maker 
only? What is it then in the brutes themſelves ? Can mere inſtinct 


' 


or mechaniſm perform all theſe operations? 1 


2. Is it not an evident truth that all cauſes muſt have a being 


betore they can act, at leaſt in order of nature though not always 
in time? But may not many ſuaſive cauſes act before they exit? 


as for inſtance; a thief is tempted to provide a ladder to- day be- 


cauſe there will be an opportunity at night to come over the garden 
wall: And do not final cauſes always act before they exiſt, lance. | 


the action of the efficient is deſigned to produce their exiſtence as, 
the effect ?' An. All ſuative eauſes act by the idea of hem exiſting 
in the mind, whether the things themſelves exiſt or no-. 40 40 

IV Note, The end and the means are mutually cauſe and effect to. 


* 


each other. When the end is conſidered as a ſuaſwe eauſe, the: 


means are the effect; but when the end is confidered as the effect, 
the means are an inſtrumental or /ubordinate efficient cauſe under the 
influence of the principal efficient. nt 

2. The end reconciles the agent to thofe means which may be 
painful and unpleaſant, and it regulates and limits the ule of means, 
A fick man who ſeeks health is perſuaded to uſe bliſters or bitter 


potions and his uſe of them is regulated and limited by the view of 
Palth, 7 8 | | 


5. In the ſeries. of final caufes fubordinate-to each other, that. | 


which is aft in execution is generally firſ? or chief in the iutention; but 


it is not always o; for when the chief end is obtained leſſer ends 
may be ſometimes purſued. I retire into the country chiefſy for 


ny health ; but when 1 am well 1 delign alſo to vifit my friends 


there, and I ſeek my health partly with that defign.. % 
geſides theſe four kinds of cau/es which have a plain, a poſitive 


and direct influence upon the effect, there are ſome other pranct- 


ples which alſo have their diſtinct ſorts of influcnee, though not in 
o poſitive and direct a manner: Vet they have been dignified with 


tbe title of cauſes for want of a fitter name. The chief of them are, 
a deficient cauſe, a permigive cauſe, and a condition. MAY 871 

I. A deficient cauſe is when the effect owes its exiſtence in a great 
meaſure to the abſence of ſomething which would have prevented 
i; ſo that this may be reckoned a negatize rather than a ph 


cauſe: The negligence of a gardener, or the want of rain, are the 


eficient cauſes of the withering of plants; and the carelefineſs of 


lhe pilot, or the finkipg of the tide is the cauſe of a ſhip's ſplitting 


on a rock: The forgetfulneſs of a meſſage is the cauſe of a quarrel 


among friends or of the puniſhmeat of ſervants : Ihe not bringin 
a reprieve in time is the cauſe of a criminal's being executed, and 


tue want of education is the cauſe why many a child runs bead- 


"ng into vice and miſchief : The blindneſs of a man or the dark- 
nels of the night are the cauſes of {tumbling : A leak in a boat is 
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a deficient cauſe why the water runs in and the boat finks; aud 
a hole in a vellel is called a deficient caule why the liquor runs ou 
and is loſt. Man is the deficient cauſe of all his fins of omiſlion 
and many of theſe carry great guilt in the. . 

II. A pernfiee cauſe is that which actually removes impediment; 
and nus it lets the proper cauſes operate. Now this ſort of cauſe 
is either natural or moral. | | | | 

A natural permiſſive cauſe removes natural impediments, or ob. 
ſtructions, and this may be called a de-obftruent cauſe. So opening 
the window-thutters is the cauſe of light entering into a room; 
Cleanſing the ear may be the cauſe of a man's hearing muſic who 
was deaf before: Breaking down a dam is the cauſe of the over. 
flowing of water and drowning a town: Letting looſe a rope is the 
cauſe of a thip's running a- dritt: Leaving off a garment is the cauſe 
of a cold and.a cough; and cutting the bridle of the tongue 
may be the cauſe of ſpeech to the dumb. 

Note, The cauſe which removes natural impediments may be: 
proper e flicient caufe with regard to that removal, yet it is not pro- 
perly cficiext, but merely permyfiice with regard to the conſequences 
of that removal. | 1 27! | 
A moralpermifſece eauſe removes moral impediments, or takes awa; 
prohibitions, and gives leave to act: So à maſter is the permiſſive 
cauſe of his ſcholars going to play; a general is the ſame caule 0 
his ſoldiers plundering a city; and a repeal of a law again foreign 
falks is the permiffive cauſe why they are worn. 

Query, Was not God's permiſſion of ſutan to afflict Job rather na. 
tural than moral, ince his miſchievous actions did not become lay 
tul — and fince it is now become his nature to do miſcllief 

where he has no natural reſtraint. 

III. A condition has been uſually called cauft fine qua non, or a cault 
without which the effect is not produced. It is generally applied 
to ſomething which is requiſite in order to the effect though it hal 
not a proper actual influence in producing that effect. Day. light i 
2 condition of ploughing, ſowing and reaping : Darkneſs 1s a con 
dition of our ſeeing ſtars and glow- worms: Clearneſs of the ftrezm 
is the condition of our ſpying ſand and pebbles at the bottom of i 
Being well dreft with a head uncovered is a condition of a man! 
coming into the preſence of the king: And paying a pepper: con 
yearly is the condition of enjoying an eſtate. How far the perfea 
idea of the word condition in the civil law may difter from this repie 
ſentation is not my preſent work to determine. | 

Note, Theſe three laſt cauſes may poſſibly be all ranked unde 
the general name of conditions ; but I think it is more proper to 
tinguith them into their different kinds of caufality. 


Caray. XI. Subject and Adjunct. 


IHE greateſt part of what is neceffary to he faid on this theme 
may be found in Logicł, where it treats of ſulſlances and modes: Bull 
this place the word fubje# is more ufually confidered as having 
eidentul modes relating to it than thoſe which are ęſentiul, for io i 
word aq unct means here, | | 

As a being or ſubſtance may be a /ubjeR of inhefion, adhefiond 


If the word de-obftruent were always uſed to denote a cauſe removing 7 
ohſtruct ions, en we might icave the term fpermifru: only to ſignify moral £3159 


this End. ' * Fo - 
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of denomination, ſo due. may perhaps ſometimes be uſed in a 
large ſenie to include ſome internal qualities which may inhere in the 


ſubject, but the word more generally ſtands diſtinguiſhed from in- 


herent qualities, and fignifies more properly external additions or 
appendices, which adhere to the ſubje& or names and denominations, by 


which it is called. | 


The moſt conſiderable adjun@s of all appearances or actions are 
what we call circumſtances, which include time, place, light, dark- 


neſs, cloathing, the furrounding fituation of things, or perſons, and 
the concomitant, antecedent, or conſequent events. 

When the word /ubje& ſignifies a ſubject either of occupation, of 
operation, of thought or diſcourſe, it may be properly alſo called 
an obje&t ; as a houſe or timber are ſubjects or objets on which a car- 

enter works, about which he is occupied, or of which he thinks 
or diſcourſes. „ 

Objects are either immediate and proxime, or mediate and remote. 
The pages and words of a book are the immediate object of a ſtu- 
dent's occupation ; notions and opinions, arts and ſciences are the 
remote ohjeQ, becauſe they are taught by theſe pages. So a diſ- 
pleaſed ſuperior is the remote object of my addreſſes, but the Me- 
diator by whom I hope for reconciliation is my more immediate ob- 


ject. I ſend letters to my friend remotely, but I deliver them imme 


diately to the poſt. | | | 
Again, Objetts are either common or proper. The ſhape, and motion, 
and ſize of bodies are common objects of two different ſenſes, (viz.) 


of /ight and feeling: Colour is the proper object of /ight alone; found - 


of hearing, and cold of feeling, 

The wbjets of which ſeveral ſciences treat are called their ohjecs: 
Theſe are either material or formal: The body of man is the com- 
mon material objet both of anatomy and medicine; though one con- 
ſiders it as a curious engine whoſe parts are to be diſſected and 
known, the other views it as capable of diſeaſes and healing ; 
which two conſiderations added to the human body conſtitute the 
proper and formal objets of thoſe two ſciences. | | 


Cray. XII. Time, Place, and Ubiety. 


TIME is eſteemed a relative affection, for it commonly refers to 


ſomething that meaſures it. | 4 ik 
Time is finite and fucceffive duration, and it is diſtiaguiſhed (as I 


have before obſerved) into paſt, preſent, and future ; it is uſually mea- 


ſured by the motion of ſome bodies, whoſe motions are ſuppoſed to 
be moſt regular, uniform and certain. And for this reaſon mankind 
have gene: ally agreed to meaſure time by the revolution of the hea- 
venly bodies, ſun, moon, and ſtars ; and God himſelf pan 
them for this end: Thence centuries, years, months, weeks, days, 
hours, and minutes have their riſe, 3g 
But amongſt the ruder and more untaught parts of the world both 
in ancient and later ages, time has ſometimes been meaſured by any 
of thoſe things which are ſuppoſed to keep their regular returain 
periods and ſeaſons, as cold and heat, ſnow and ice, periodica 
rains or winds, particular fruits, corn, harveſt, the coming or de- 
paſtures of certain birds to particular countries, or fiſh to particular 
coaſts, | | | 

All the things before mentioned are a ſort of natural meaſures or 
deterniinations of times and ſeaſons : But hour-glaſſes, by fand ot 
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water, clocks, watches, &c. are artificial meaſ{urers of time, and 
ſome of them perform it with greater exactneſs even than the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, at leaſt in their appearances to us on 
the earth. | 8 „ 

As for the time or duration of ſpirits while they are united to hu- 
man bodies or vehicles, or make their appearances on earth, it js 
meaſured by ſome of the things we have mentioned: But the dy- 
ration or time of thoſe ſpirits which have no relation to our world, 
mutt be meaſured in fume other manner which at preſent we know 
not. | | 

Here is a famous quefion, whether God's duration or eternity be 
not coexiſtent with our time, and the duration of the world, and 
whether ſuch a part of eternity be not commenſurate therewith ? 
It is evident this is our con men idea of it. But it is hardly juſt, 
for in truth eternity is an idea above our preſent reach, and we loſe 
cu ſelves in an abyſs, when we wander into it. See.the chapter of 
duration, and thc * of infinites. 

A moment is Called the leaſt part of time: So an atom is the leaſt 
part of matter: But modern philoſophers ſuppoſe all ſort of quan- 
tity to he infinitely diviſible, whether it be magnitude which is called 
permanent quanlity ; or time, which is called flowing quantity 
and then there 1s properly no atom, no moment. 

Place or ſituation is a relative idea :-for it is generally defcribed as 
that relation of proximity or diſtance which my being bears to the 
viſible bodies that are round about it, and ate uſual! y eſtee med qui- 
eſcent, or at reſt. 

Place is diſtinguiſhed indeed by many modern philoſopbers into 
abſolute and relative : Abſolute place is made to ſignify that part of 
the ſuppoſed infinite void or ſpace, which any being fils up and 
vf, es. And relalire place is the ſituation of a being among other 

odies, which are looked upon as quieſcent; and it muſt be granted 
we uſually conceive things in this manner: But if fpece be a crea- 
ture of the imagination, and a mere idea or nothiug real, then all 
place 1s properly relative, and a body exiſting alone has no place, 

The place of a fpirit has been often called ubiety, which may 
moſt properly refer to ſo much of the material world, of which it 
has a more evident conſciouſneſs, and on which it can act: In God 
the infinite ſpirit, his uhiety is whereſoever there are ohjects for his 
conſciouſneſs and activity: And you may extend this to all poſhble, 
as well as real and actual worlds, if you pleaſe ; for he knows and 
he can do wha'icever can be known or can be done, and therefore 
he is {aid to be every where. But with regard to conſcious beings, 
whether created or increated, I] confeſs I have no clear idea how 
they can have any proper locality, reſidence, fituation, nearneſs, 
or juxla- poſition among bodies, without e the very eſſence 
or natu:'e of them into extended beings, and making them quite 
other things than they are. + 

When we ſay God the infinite Spirit is every where, let it be under- 
ſtood therefore, that in a ftri philoſophical ſenſe we mean that he 
has an immediate and unlimited conſciouſneſs of, and agency upon 
all things, aud that his knowledge and power reach alſo to all poſ- 
tibles, as well as to all attual beings. When we ſay the ſoul of man is 
in his body, we mean, it has a conſciouſneſs of certain motions and 
impreihons made on that particular animal engine, and can excite 
particular motions in it at pleaſure. What further ideas are contain- 
ed in the whicty of ſpirits I know not. 8 
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nature or eſſence with itſelf, as Methu 
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When we conſider bodies as preſent in a place by their proper 
ſituation, this may be called a circumſcriptive preſence : A ſpitit's 
preſence in a place by conſciouſneſs or operation hath been called a 


definitive or limited preſence; becauſe its conſciouſneſs and opera- 


tion are not uniyerſal or infinite: God's omnipreſence, or his being 
every where, hath been termed his repletive preſence, becaule the 
ſcripture ſays, God fills heaven and earth ; though this term. perhaps 
does not properly anſwer the philoſophical idea, yet it may be uſed 
in a vulgar and figurative way of ſpeaking, which is perfectly agree- 
able to the language and deſign of the ſacred writers. wt 


CHAP. XIII. Agreement and Difference, of Sameness, and 
g the Doctrine of Opposites. ae 
THE agreement and difference of things are found out by that act 


of the mind which we call compariſon, wherein we compare one 
thing with another; but we ſometimes alſo compare the ſame thing 


with itſelf at different time or places, or as veſted with different qua- 


lities, or under different circumſtances, or conſiderations, and in 
x" a reſpects, and ſo we ſay a thing agrees with, or differs from 
tier, a | | 
Agreement is either real, that is in ſubſtance; or modal, that is in 
modes, properties or accidents, or it is mental, z. e. ſuch as is made 
only by our conceptions. _ - 1 2 161 
Again, Agreement is either internal, i. e. in eſſence, in quantity, 
or in quality; or it is external, that is in cauſes, effects, adjuncts, 
circumſtances and names. e 1 Fel 
Yet further, agreement is either total and perfec, when there is no 
manner of difference, or partial, which admits a difterence in ſome 
reſpect. Perfect agreement in the higheſt degree is uſually called 
Knee, yet this word is ſometimes uſed alſo to lignify lower degrees 
of in. h 
Sameneſs or identity is attributed to things which agree in eſſence, 
or have an eſſential agreement; but agreement in quality is properly 
called likeneſs. 1 ra 18h 
An agreement in quantity, if it be perfect, is ſometimes called 
fameneſs, but more properly equality, Agreement in value requires 
an agreement in quantity, where the quality is the ſame ; ſo five 
ſhillings is the ſame with a crown, or equal to it, i. e. it is the ſame 


quantity of filver. But ſometimes agreement in value ariſes from 


the difference of quality compenſating the exceſs or defect in quan- 
an * ſo a guinea of gold is equal to twenty-one ſhillings in ſilver. 
But if the agreement in quantity be not abſolute and perfect indi- 
vidual ſameneſs, it is calle proportion: {0 we ſay there is a propor- 
tion between fixteen and twenty-four, for one is two thirds of the 
a : and ſo there is between three fives and fifteen, for they are 
equal. ENS | 
Agreement in ſhape or figure is uſually called fmilarity, ſo two 
equilateral triangles are fimilar figure. bus 
Two or more things may be {aid to have the ſame general eſ- 
ſence or nature, ſo beaſts, 40 fiſhes agree in that they are ani- 
mals: or they are ſaid to have the ſame ſpecial nature; ſo hounds 
and ſpaniels agree in het they are dogs ; Peter and Paul a ree in 
that they are men. But it is only one _ has the ſame individual 
ſelah when a boy, a. youth 
and an old man is the ſame. Hence ariſe the ideas of generical, 
ſpecifical, and numerical or individual ſameneſs. x 
| - 4. L 2 HE 
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Again, Sameneſs is either material or formal, Wheat is the ſame di 
body materially when it is a heap of grains, as when it is ground and nd 
moulded into bread, but it is not formally the ſame. | m 

One would think it a very eaſy queſtion, Meiller a thing be the ſme m 
with itfelfor no ? But whoſoever will read what Mr. Locke has written he 


upon identity in chap. 27. book II. of his ay, will think it a fort of pt 
inſolvable difficulty in ſome caſes, and almoſt an impoffible thing to 


anſwer that query in ſome particular inſtances, eſpecially relating ſt 
to men, animals, &c. This queſtion in the language of the ſchools 90 
is, What is the principle of indiriduation ? i. e. what is neceſſary to 10 
make a thing the ſame with itſelf? | as fe 
Here we may conſider the jameneſs of Hege bodies, as à grain of 1 
wheat; of aggregates, as a heap of ſand ; of compounds, as a houſe, a rc 
8 here enquire how ſmall or how great a difference will | 

inder theſe from being called the ſame. m 

Again, let us confider the ſameneyſs of rivers, regetables and animals, en 


each of which ſameneſſes confiſts in very different ideas, and ſome 
are difficult to adjuſt. | | 


Conſider yet further the a of ſpirits which conſiſts in the th 
fame thinking power or ſubſtance ; and the junieneſs of perſons, which * 
conſiſts chiefly in the very fame conſciouſneſs, the fame ſelt, or ra- re 
ther in the fame ſingle conſcious principle. | 
- Confider here aljo the /ameneſs of mankind, when body and foulare . 
united, or when divided ; when fat and lean; when infants or in 12 

old age; and the ſameneſs of our bodies in the reſurrection with {0 

what we now have. All theſe will afford ſufficient labour for phi- ca 
loſophy and reaſon to hunt after the clear and diſtinct ideas of them. in 
Mr. Locke in this chapter has ſome excellent reaſonings, though! 
cannot aſſent to all his ſentiments entirely. See Eflay XII. ſect. ult. It 

Similitude or likeneſs is an agreement chiefly in qualities, though ti 
ſometimes it relates alſo to effences; natures and ſubſtances. This ti 
may be total and complete, or partial or gradual. There is alſo lit 
Dkeneſs in the ſame kind. as one, picture is like to another: and pi 
Iikenefſs in a different kind, as a picture to a ſtatue; or poeſy to pr 


painting; or veiſe to muſic ; which ſort of likeneſs is ſometimes 
called cognation or analogy. FE 


The word analogy at other times ſtands for proportion ; our idea in 
whereof chiefly arites from our compariſon of two quantities toge- 
ther, and conſidering the relation they bear to each other: now this fa 
Is properly a relation of agreement, and not of difference; and 1 gi 
think we may ſay, that proportion includes every ſort of agreement 
in quantity, befides perfect and individual ſameneis, whether this a; 
antity be magnitude, or number, or time. Hence ariſe the ideas fe 
and terms, equal 2nd unequal, greater and leſs, more or fewer, &c. 
but it is not neceffary for us here to enter into the mathematical diſ- tl 
tinctions of proportion, whether arithmetical or geometrical, whe- 
ther direct or inverſe, which belong only to thoſe ſciences. IN 
Fhe idea of proportion may alſo be applied to any qualities whatſo- W 
ever, which admit of gradual'difterences, and to which the ideas of ful 
more or leſs may be attributed, as whiteneſs, cold, good, evil, gc. ri 
This proportion is either * exceſs or defect; fignified v. c. Ni 
by che words, as white, whiter or leſs white. Herein the ſcience of 
grammar uſes its poſitive and comparative names. Where the ex- ſh 
ceſs or defect is extreme, as in whiteſt or leaſt white, it is called ſh 
"the ſuperlative Cc 


Having ſpoken ſo much of agreement, we ſhould ſay ſomething of 
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liſagreement Or difference. two, Obſerve that difference in this place is 
nv: the ſame idea with that which is mentioned in Zogick as the pri- 
mary efſential mode of any being, and which1s 191000 to the genus to 


| make a definition. See Logic, part I. chap. 6. ſect. 4. But difference 


hore includes every diſtinction of one thing from another, 'The 
pointing of this difference is properly called diſtinguiſhing. | 

{"iff-rence or diſtiation is either real, 1. e. ſubſtantial, as one ſub= 
tance differs from another: or it is modal, as modes, properties or 

dalities differ from the ſubſtance, or from one another: or it is 
mental, which is made only by the mind of man. And indeed dif- 
ference or diſagreement may admit of moſt or all the ſame diviſions 
which belong to the idea of agreement, which we need not ſtand to 
repeat. | $8 066 
t Note, Things which really differ may exiſt ſeparate, but modal or 
mental difference between things is not ſufficient for the ſeparate 
exiſtence of both. RES 1 

Note, The diſterence between modes or properties is ſometimes 
called a real difference, becauſe it is hag lf in the real nature of 
things, and ſo it ſtands in oppoſition to mental, which is merely the 
work of the mind of man making diſtinctious, where things are 
really the ſame, | 0 | | 

Diſagreement in ſubſtance or eſſence is properly called direrfity; in 
quality, it is difhmilitude : in quantity it ſtands in oppohtion to 
{:m2neſs, and then it is peculiarly called difference; or it may 
ſometimes ſtand in oppoſition to proportions and then it may be 
called diſproportion, as, there is à diſproportion between finites, and 
ini nites, i. e. there is no proportion between them. 

The word diſhroportion is generally uſed in a more vulgar ſenſe ; 
it ignifies ſometimes a very great difference between two quan- 
ties or numbers, as two is diſproportionate to two thoutand : ſome- 
times it means, that one part or adjunct of a thing is too big vr too 
little for the others: fo we ſay that the large noſe of Naſo was dil- 
proportionate to his face, or the ſmall garden of Diocleſian was dil- 
proportionate to hjs former palace. Hh 

Theſe two following notes concerning agreement and difference, be- | 
long eminently to Logick, and ſhew the W of uſing a middle term 
it ratiocination. . F ä 

|, In whatſoever two things agree to a third, we alſo agree fo 
f among themſelves. T'bis is the foundation of affirmative ſyllo- 
eiims. hh | | | 

2. In two things whereof one differs from a third, while the other 
agrees to it, theſe two differ ſo far among themlielyes. This is the 
tuundation of negative ſyllogiſms. AP aid! 

Let us proceed now to conſider oppoſition which is counted one of 
the chief or higheſt kinds of difference or diſagreement, e 
There are five ſorts of oppoſites, which are generally mentioned 
here, iz. diſparates, as green, yellow, red, blue, Fc. contruries, as 
white and black: relative oppoſites, as father and ſun : prevative oppo- | 
les, as ſight and blindneſs : and negative opp«;ſites, i. e. contradidto- 
—_ power and impotence, perſek and imperfect, or ſeeing and 
Ol leeing. | | 
But of theſe five perhaps three are ſufficient : for diſparates 
ould not be properly called oppoſites, fince they are only different 
ſpecies under the ſame genus. Nor can all relatives be properly 
called oppoſites, as when two eggs are ſaid to be like each other, or 
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two friends who are entirely unanimous and agreeing in their 
bumours, 5 | 

We may obſerve here, that among contradifories ſome are expreſs, 
others are implied. It is an expreſs con: radiction to talk of a godly 
atheiſt, though one exprefion be Engliſh and the other Greek; for 
it ſięniſies a man that owns no God, and yet owns and honours him. 
But a godly hypocrite is but an wad 55 contradiction, and ſo is a reli. 
gious villain, one who owns God in words, but in works denics him. 

It may be worth while alſo to take notice of two forts of contra. 
ries, viz. They are termed mediate where there is ſome middle 
being or quality that partakes of both the extremes, as lukewarm be. 
tween hot and cold: and grey between black and white: They are 
immediate where there is no ſuch middle being or quality, as freigit 
and crooked. 1 ä 

Note 1. Contraries mutually abate or deſtroy one another Black 
and white mingled, do by degrees take away the whiteneſs, or 
blackneſs of the object: fo heat and cold: ſo virtuous and v.cious 
diſpoſitions. | 

2, Cuntradifories can have no proper medium; a chamber 

is ſquare or it is not ſquare ; a man can fee or he cannot ſee. 
3. All oppoſites placed nearione another give a mutual illuſ- 
tration to each other, and make their diſtin characters appear 
plainer. Hence proceeds the reaſon of foyles among painters and 
Jewellers, orators and poets. 


Cap. XIV.—Of Number and Order. 


_ NUMBER and order are the laſt among the real relative affec- 
tions. 

Number is a manner of conception, by which we reckon things to- 

gether, and conſider them as more or fewer. 

Every thing indeed exiſts ſingularly, or as an unit; and ſoit 
may be an abſolute idea; but as one or unit is part of a number, ſo 
it is rclatige; and fince many units do really exiſt, fo the idea of 
number is a real idea, or a real relation derived from their being 
more than one. . 

Number is made up of many units put together, and therefore 
ſome ontologiſts may chuſe to treat of it in the chapter of unity; but 
it plainly denotes a relation between two or more beings or ideas. 

 Awmber by the ſchools is called diſcrete quantity, as a heap of 
acorns, a row of trees : whereas agnite is called continual 
quantity, whether it be in a rock or a river, though one be fluid, the 
other ſolid. | | 

Note 1. Number is needleſs where unity is ſufficient for the ſame 
ends; and. a greater number is needleſs where a leſs is ſufficient. 
Nature generally is obſerved to work in the moſt ſimple ways and 
manners. What infinitely various purpoſes in the whole univeric 
of bodies does that one fimple principle of gravitation ſerve to 
execute. | | 

2. Therefore in our ſolving any difficult appearances, we 
ſhould not multiply beings without neceſſity. This has been the 
unhappy cauſe of introducing into the ſchools of ſcience ſo many 
principles which have no being in nature; ſuch as ſubſtantial forms, 
occult qualities, materia prima, real ſpace, ſubſtance in general, that 
is capable either of cogitation or ſolidity, gc. 

Nou let us proceed to ſpeak of order. 5 
The idea of order is derived from the conſideration of one thing as 
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being before another, or after another, or together with it, The 
terms uſed on this occaſion are prior, poſterior, and ſimullanevus, | 
Order is five-fold. There is the order of time, of nature, of place, 
of dignity, and of knowledge, A man is before his ſon in ame: the ſun 
before its light in nature: the horſes before the cart in pace: a king 
before a duke in dignity: and a line muſt be known he fore an angle. 
Things are ſaid to be together in time, eithe? which begin at the 
ſame time, as the ſun and light, fire and heat; or which in ſome part 
of their being, life or time are co- ex iſtent with each other; as Plato 
and Ariſtotle may be called contemporaries, though the maiter was 
much elder than the ſcholar, | n | 


Cuar. XV - mental Relations, viz. ebstract Notions, Signs, 


| Words, Terms of Art, &c. © | 
THU'S we-have finiſhed all the real relations and proceed to thoſe 
that are mental. | | 
Mental relations are ſuch as belong not to beings as ſtanding in any 
real relation to each other, but they are made merely by our minds, 
and ariſe only from our manner of conceiying things, or from 
modes which our minds affix to them. They are known by this 
mark, viz, that if there were no intelligent den to conceive of 
them, theſe mental relations could never have been. | F 
The chief of this kind are pure abſtradted notions, ſigns, words, term 
of art, and external denominations. | 1 | 
Pure abftratt notions are what the ſchools call ſecond notions, ſecond 
inteutions, or in latin entia rations, i. e. mere creatures of the mind. 
Yet it is not every ſort or degree of abſtraction that properly makes 
a mental relation: When we firſt abſtract the idea of any ſpecial 
nature from its individual circumſtances, v. c. the common idea of 
aman or humanity from the particular ideas that diſtinguiſh Peter and 
Paul, this is not a mere mental affection or relation, though it is an 
abſtract idea, for it is part of the real and abſolute idea of Peter or 
Paul, becauſe all things contained in the general idea of a nun have 
_ being in nature; though not really ſeparate from ſome in- 
vidual, 4 OM | | | 
But when I abſtract this common idea of humanity yet further in 
my mind by confidering it as a ſpecial nature or notion that agrees 
to ſeyeral individuals, and under this preciſe conſideration I call it 
a 3 is a mental relation: Or in like manner when l call the 
abſtract idea of animal a genus; theſe and the like are more properly 
termed pure abſtracted notions, or (if I may uſe the word): they are 
ſecond notions, becauſe they are made by a ſecond abſtraction, and fo 
they are at leaſt one remove farther diſtant from real beings. The 
dea of predicaments or predicables in logic are of the {ame kind; and I 
think we may rank the ideas of noun and verb, caſe and declenfion in 
grammar under the ſame clats. | | | | 
The general ideas of /ub/ance and mode, cauſe and effet, are ab- 
ſtract ideas alſo, though they are not abſtracted to that degree, as 
to make mere mental relations, or ſecond notions of them, ſince they 
have a reality and exiſtence in things themſelves. _ | 
[tis granted, that ſome of theſe abſtractions are neceſſary and 
uleful in the ſciences ; yet logie and metaphyſicks, as they have been 
taught in the ſchools, Lave been too much over-run with theſe. 


ſecond notions, theſe more refined abſtractions, which have expoſed 


hem to the contempt and ridicule of the more judicious and polite 
part of mankind, 9 4418 N 
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A /ignis another mental relation: It is that which being appre. 
hended gives notice to the mind of ſomething beſides itſelf, ang 
that is called the thing jipmficd. | 

The ſchools generally make a %gn to be fomething ſenſihle; hut 
I think there is no neceffity for that; for ideas that ariſe within the Ml © 
mind, are figns of outward real beings : And ſome thoughts may be 
ſo connected with other thoughts or actions of the man as to he. 


come figns of them. The memory of a ſermon is a good fign of Ml © 
attention; and pity is a fign of benevolence. 1 

1. Signs are either natural or inſtituted. Smoke is a natural ſign K 
of fire. Inſtiiuted ſigns are either dirine, as baptiſm is a fign of ü 
waſhing away fin; or human, as a white ſtaff is a ſign of an officer 5 


at court. Inſtituted figns are often called arbitrary. 
- 2. Again, Signs are either mers tokens or they are both tokens and , 
images: Thoſe are mere tokens which do not repreſent the thing 
tgnifed, as a rainbow is a token the earth hall not be drowned 

again. Thoſe are images as well as tokens, which do more or lels 
repreſent the thing ſignified, fuch are pictures drawn to the life, 
tuch alſo are baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper in the chriſtian religion, 

3. Szgns are diſtinguiſhed into antecedent, as the gathering of thick 
clouds is a fign of rain: Conſequent, as a funeral is a ſign of death: 
And concomitant, as ſhivering is the ſign of an ague: and a high 
pulſe, with a thirity palate, and fleſh very hot, are common 1n- 
Cications of a fever. | | 

4. [bat other diſtinction of prognoſtic, memorial and commonſiratire 
figns in many caſes is pretty much a-kin to the former. A hiccup 
with an intermitting pulſe and limbs growing cold and ſtiff, are 
Prognoftics of death: A funeral ring is the memorial of a friend 
departed : And a tomb is the common/trative ſign of a perſon buried 
there. | | 

5. Sigrs are appointed to put us in mind of our intereſt, to admoni: 
us of our duty, to warn us of the danger of ſonie evil, or to cæcourage 
dur hope of owe 00d. | | 

Yet further, 6thly, Sigas are either ſeals to ſignify and confim 
what has been done, or ptcdges to denote and aflure what is to be 
done; or indications and evidences of what is doing. 

In the laſt place, Signs are tometimes zeceſary and certain, as tit 
morning ftar foretels the approaching ſun-riſe with aflurance; and 1, 
ſometimes contingent, or only probable, as a very dark iky in cod n 
weather is a fign of ſnow a coming, but it is a doubtful one, a. 

Note 1. Though there are many caſes wherein a ſign is real), dt 
naturally and neceflarily connected with the thing fignified, yet 4 
acquires the proper character of a ſign only by the work of the fre 
mind, which makes one thing to ſignify another; and therefore it 
properly a mental relation. | : ; + boa W. 

2. There are ſca:ce any two things in the world fo exceeding an 
diſtant and different from each other, but they may become nary WY 
of each other by a voluntary or an accidental aflociation of thei ca 
ideas in the mind. If a man ſhould happen to ſee an ecliple of tht 
fun in the water when he was fiſhing 191 ſalmon, he may perhaps th. 
never ſee a ſalmon, but he may think of an eclpie. : | iti 

Among all the. „gs tliat are uſe ful to men, the chief are wb m. 
which are the moſt univerſal figns of our thoughts or ideas: Bil 
theſe ariſe only from the appointment and agreement of men. Ser oy 
a larger account of this in Logick. | TRY. 

Though all words and names are ſigns found out by the mind © 
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man, and ſtand to ſignify things by the mere agreement of men, 
yet thoſe are more eminently mental relations which are called er- 
{ernal denominations, that is, Names given to things upon the account 
of ſome conception which the mind affixes to them rather than for 
any thing that really belongs to them; as when we ſay, Germany | 
lies on the right ſide of England,-and Ireland on its left: This is a 
mere external or outward denomination drawn from our uſual 
manner of inſpecting a map with our face toward the north part of 
it: but if we look on it with our face to the /outh, Ireland will lie on 
the right, and Germany on the left. | 

Many terms of art which are called technical words, are a ſort of 
outward denominations which are uſed in various ſciences to ſignify 
the manner of our conception of things. If I ſay a dog is a jpecies of 
beafts, the word ſpecies may be called a logical term of art: Or when 
I ſay the name dog is a monoſyllable, or it is made up of one vowel and 
two coxſonants, I think theſe are grammatical terms of art, and may be 
called mental relations. Fa, fol, la, mi, are the ſame in _ 

Thus far the affections of being. e 7 2 
Caar. XVI. Te chief Kinds or Divisions of Being, and first 

Substance and Mode. | | 

AFTER we have gone through the various afeRions of being, we 
come now to conſider what ſeveral kinds of being there are: And 
itis certain they may be diſtinguithed by the mind of man in very 
various ways, and caſt into ſeveral kinds or ſpecies: But tho 
which are moſt common in this ſcieace, and indeed not univerſal, 
are theſe three diviſions of them. Beings are either ſubfances or 
modes, finite or infinite, and natural, artificial or moral, 1 
hs firſt and moſt general diviſion of being is into /ubfance and 
mode. : | 
Every being is conſidered either as ſubſiſting of itſelf, without 


the ſupport of any creature, and then it is called /ubfance, as an egg, 
a tree, air, water, a man, an angel; or it is conſidered as ſubſiſt- 


ing by virtue of ſome other being in which it is, or to which it 

belongs ; and then it is called a mode, as length, motion, ſhape, 

colour, ſoftneſs, wiſdom, knowledge. | | 
Note, When we ſpeak of beings, we do more uſually underſtand 


ſubſtances, becauſe they ſeem to have a more conſiderable fort of 


nature and exiſtence; But ſince many modes, properties and 
qualities have alſo a real exiſtence in nature, and ſometimes have 
other modes and aſtections p43 4 them, beſides vaſt powers 
and influences in the univerſe, I think they cannot well be excluded 
from the comprehenſive idea of being. | 5 
Thoſe philoſophers who are of this opinion, are called the reatifts ; 
whereas the writers who allow only fub#ances to have a real exiſtence | 
and deny qualities, properties, relations, or any ſort of modes. 
really to exiſt, becauſe they do not ſubſiſt by themſelves, thele are 
called nominaliffts or nominals. | | | 9 2 
It is granted indeed that mere relatire modes or relations of 
things one to another, ſuch as likeneis, order, place, &c. ſeem 
ill to partake leſs of the nature of beings than ſuch real modes, as 
motion, tigure and quantity do ; yet many of theſe relations have a 
real foundation in nature, and a ſort of reality in things as well as in 
our conceptions. Query, Muſt we take them out of all the ranks of 


icing, when the word is taken in its very largeſt ſenſe? Vi; 


_- pace be yon 


Called the limit of being, 1o being may be ſaid to limit nihility. 
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8 Tec there have been fierce contentions on this ſubject be. Gn 
tween xomeals and realifts, yet the controverſy is not worthy o to th 
any warm debate: For while it may be allowed on both ſides, tha 
being does not in fo full and ſtrong a ſenſe belong to modes, 28 iff © 
does to ſulſtances, the diſputants may agree by laying, that ſelf. ſub 
fiſting beings have a ſubſlantial eſſence and exiſtence, whereas the 
elende or exiſtence of modes is but modal. Why ſhould names pro ble 
voke diſputes, where our ideas agree ? hs . 


All. jubfaxces that we know are either material or intelligent, i. en 
bodies or ſpirits. Man indeed id compounded af both of them nid 


but as for pace, which is neither body nor ſpirit, I take it to be 2 
wonentity Or xothing real, but a mere idea of the mind, which we are 
wont to conſider, under the form of ſomething long, broad and H 
deep, without ſolidity. Perhaps theſe poſitive conceptions ariſe by + 
our abitraQting {ome properties of matter from the reſt, or only of h 
from a prejudice of ſenſe and imagination, as we conceive juſt o 4 
darkneſs or a ſhadow to have the dimenſions of length and breadth, 
and fancy it td have ſhape and motion too, though we know it is 
Properly not-being, or a mere abſence of light. 5 | 
After ſubſtances, we come to confider modes f being, and thefe 
have alſo their various kinds into which they are diſtributed, vis. 
eſſential and accidental, primary and fecondary, inherent and 
adherent, i. e. Qualities and adjuncts, and many others. But in 
Lagict᷑ they are treated of largely; and therefore 1 diſmiſs the reader 
o Lagicł, part I. chap. 2. fect. 3 and 4. „„ 
| nr. XVH.—Of Finite and Tnfinite. | 
THE ideas of finite and infinite come next to be confidered by 


Finite beings are thoſe which are limited or bounded in their na- 
tures, theirparts, their quantity, their qualities, their powers and 
operations, or their duration. /xjfinite is that which is unlimited, and 
hath no bounds. | | | 5 
When ſubſtances are called finite or infinite, it is chiefly in reſpect of 
their quantity, or in reſpect of their powers. All ſubſtances are in 
this ſenſe finite or infinite : But as there are ſome qualities or 
py -q being which are called infinite or finite, ſo ow boy _ 
to which neither fre nor infinile can properly agtee: We ipeak © 
knowledge, goodneſs, patience, — 2 &c. as finite or 
infinite: But there is no ſuch thing as a finite or infinite blue, red 
7 green; no ſinite or infinite likeneſs between two drops of rain : 
here is no finite or infinite truth in a propoſition, nor finite 
or infinite crookedne ſs in a ſtick. ire ape e 
The umirerſe of bodies is finite in its dimenfions or quantity, as well 
as every — body. I have elſewhere ſhewn, that the ſuppoſed 
the world is probably nothing at all, and therefore 
not properly infinite or finite; though we often fpeak of the infinite 
void ; 1, e. emptineſs or abſence of being every where beyond the 
creation, unbounded by any real being: For as zihility. may be 


Ibe idea of faite belongs to created ypirits as well as bodies: not 
in regard of quantity, if they have no dimenſions; but in regard 
of their qualities, their knowledge, and power, and goodneis, and 
Al their operations, for all theſe are confined to certain limits. 
yet they are atlowed to have an everlaſting or unſimited duration, 
c. with regard to the future, or a parte p, though not with regard 


2 
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hy of d the paſt, or a parte an, as the ſchools ſpeak : that is, though ther 
„that may ha ve no end, yet they had a beginning. | 
3s ois unlimited duration of ſpirits has been called 97 05 7 77 ö 
f. ſub ally or eviternity. And indeed this property doth really belong allo_ 
3 theo matter confidered in general as well as to nd; for however vari- 
s pro. able and mortal the particular forms and compoſitions of bodies, 
. Wnay be, yet as for body or matter itſelf nothing can deſtroy or ans. 
„ 2, e. Nnihilate it but the God that created it. ton e „ 
hem; We have little to do with the ideas of infinite, but in our concep- | 
be aiions of the everfaſting duration of our natures, and in our contemi- 
E are plations of God, Or of mathematical quantities. C #1 | tt ts 
| and” How far the duration of our ſouls is infinite, has been expreft. _ 
fe by The imfnity of God has been uſually diſtinguiſhed into the infinity: 
only er his eflence, or his duration, or his attribute. 


1. The infinity of his «fence or preſence is his immenſity or omni. 
adth, xeſence : How this is to be underſtood concerning his con ciouſngſs 


it is ad power or influence rather than extenſion. See the chapter gf, 
- Wine and place. | 


theſe WW 2. The infinity of his duration is his externity, without beginning” 
Bow od without end, à parte ant? as well as g parte pop. See the chapter 
ut mY 3. The infinity of his attributes. implies. that his knowledge and 


-ader Wh: power have no bounds ; or that his power, knowledge, holineſs, 
way Dr are infinite, &c. i. e. every way perfect inthe, 
mon ablolute ſenſe. 0 © tt. Tn 
When we conſider an infinite under this idea of We 2 * 
tion, it may be counted a poſitive idea; but if we cor ider it 45 
athout limit, it is negative : Yet ſome refine further, and make the, 
'ord limit a negative term, becauſe it denies progreſs or increaſe. 
nd thus infinite b | , 
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ecomes a ſort of poſitive idea aga ag 
Mr. Locke teaches us that our idea of ixinite is not a complete 
lea, but rather an idea ever growing and receiving additions 

ad for the moſt part this is a juſt idea of it, for it is certain, that 
us is the way we come by this idea at firſt. Vet the idea of an ge- 


me “ Poftive infinite directly contradicts this growing idea, for it ſup. 
k of pies all addition impoſſible. We are finite creatures, and we ſoon | 
te or je ourſelves among infigites, | 


{ndefinite is not a medium between finite and infinite, for they are 
o contradictory ideas; indefinite therefore only denotes our ig: 
ance of the limits of aghing, if. kt 
No actual infinite can conſiſt of finite parts, for there is ſome 
"portion between the parts and a whole, hut between finite ap 
nite there is no proportion. | 


Yet mathematicians oftentimes deal in infinites, both with.regard 


red 
ain: 
inne 


well 
oſed 


— negutude and number : and —— be not in nature any ac- 
the l infinite quantity of either kind, for there is no magnitude, there 
be e number, which cannot receive addition, yet they form a ſort of 

ſtrated notion of infinite length, breadth, depth, of infinite ex- 
gd lion and diviſibility, and reaſon upon them. WES 
aa. here is alſo infinite diſproportion when they treat of quantities 
and MW bcir infinitefimals, i. e. ſuch as bear no finite proportion to 
nis. antities whoſe infiniteſimals they are. | 


jon, 
ard 


[heir infinite approximations may he juſtly ranked among the ever- | 
Wing ideas, „ . | {4 
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| cThough there have been fierce contentions on this ſubject be. 
tween the xomaals and realifts, yet the controverſy is not worthy o 
warm debate: For while it may be allowed on both ſides, that 

being does not in ſo full and ſtrong a ſenſe belong to modes, 25 i 
does toubfances, the diſputants may agree by ſaying, that ſelf. ſub 
faſting beings have a fbfantal eſſence and exiſtence, whereas the 


x 
: 
* 
* 


voke diſputes, where our ideas agree ? E | 
_ All fubfazces that we know are either material or intelligent, i. 
bodies or ſpirits. Man indeed is compounded of both of them; 
but as for ſpace, which is neither body nor fpirit, I take it to be a 
wonentity Or xothing real, but a mere idea of the mind, which we are 
wont to conſider, under the form of ſomething long, broad and 


elende or exiſtence of modes is but modal, Why ſhould names pro 


deep, without ſolidity. Perhaps theſe poſitive conceptions ariſe by 


Hur abſtracting {ome properties of matter from the reſt, or only 
from a prejudice of ſenſe and imagination, as we conceive juſt 9 
darkneſs or a ſhadow to have the dimenſions of length and breadth, 
and fancy it to have ſhape and motion too, though we know it is 
| Properly not-beizg, or a mere abſence of light. | 
After ſubſtances, we come to confider modes 'of being, and theſe 
have alſo their various kinds into which they are diſtributed, vi: 
efſential and accidental, primary and feccndary, inherent and 
adherent, i. e. Qualities and adjuncts, and many others. But in 
Tagict they are treated of largely; and therefore 1 diſmiſs the reader 
o Zogick, part I. chap. 2. fect. 3 and 4. e 
| nr. XVH.—Of Finite and Infinite. 
THE ideas of finite and infinite come next to be confidered by 


Finite beings are thoſe which are limited or bounded in their na- 
tures, Heir parts, their quantity, their qualities, their powers and 
operations, or their duration. Ininite is that which is unlimited, and 
hath no bounds. ; Nb 00 

When fab/ances are called finite or infinite, it is _ reſpeR of 
their quantity, or in reſpect of their powers. All lubſtances are in 
this ſenſe finite or infinite: But as there are ſome qualities or 
modes of being which are called infinite or finite, ſo there are ſome 
to which neither nite nor infinite can properly = We ſpeak of 
knowledge, goodneſs, -patience, length, breadth, &c. as finite or 
inknite : But there is no ſuch thing as a finite or infinite blue, red 
er green; no finite or infinite likeneſs between two drops of rain : 
There is nb finite or infinite truth in a propoſition, nor finite 
or infinite crookedne ſs in a ſtick. Fs | 


d F# 


The unicerſe of bodies is finite in its dimenfions or quantity, as well Wt 


as every ſingle body. I have elſewhere ſhewn, that the ſuppoſed 
Jpace beyond the world is probably nothing at all, and therefore 
not properly infinite or finite; though we often fpeak of the infinite 
void; 1, e. emptineſs or abſence of being every where beyond the 
creation, unbounded by any real being: For as zihility may be 
called the limit of being, ſo being may be ſaid to limit nihility. 


. The idea of fate 3 to created ſpirits as well as bodies: not 


in regard of quantity, if they have no dimenfions ; but in regard 
of their qualities, their knowledge, and power, and goodnels, and 
All their operations, for all theſe are confined to certain limits. 
yet they are allowed to have an everlaſting or unlimited duration, 
+ e. with regard to the future, or a parte p, though not with regard 
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hy of to the paſt, or a parte ani, as the ſchools ſpeak: that is, though ther 
» khatſz may have no end, yet they had a beginning. : 

3s i This unlimited duration of ſpirits has been called uloally 17 
lub ality or eviternity. And indeed this property doth really belong a lo. 
3s thel to matter conſidered in general as well as to mind; for however ya] — 
pro zble and mortal the particular forms and compoſitions of bodies, 

Ina be, yet as for body or matter itſelf nothing can deſtroy or ans, 

» i. e Inhilate if but the God that created it. nil 4} . 
hem; we have little to do with the ideas of infinite, but in our concep- 
be aiions of the everlaſting duration of our natures, and in our contem- 
e are pations of God, or of mathematical quantities. | "ay IR 
| ang} How far the duration of our ſouls is i nite, has been expreſt. 3 
le byY The infinity of God has been uſually diſtinguiſhed into the infinit7 
only er his eflence, or his duration, or his attributes. OE Ga 

1. The infinity of his «fence or preſence is his immenſity or omni, 
preſeace : How this is to be underſtood concerning his conſciouſnel 
ad power or influence rather than extenſion. See the chapter gf, 


tine and place. 


theſe] 2. The infinity of his duration is his externity, without beginning 

ng od without end, à parte ant? as well as g gerte p. See the chapter” 
. 0 duration. . . , ten 

agen .. The infinity of his attributes. implies. that his knowledge and 


bis power have no bounds ; or that his power, knowledge, holineſs, 
niſdom, 8 are infinite, &c. i. e. every way perfect inthe, 
poſt abſolute ſenſGG. , WE {+ «ira necks 

When we conſider an infinite under this idea of actual 4 der. 
ion, it may be counted a pqſitire idea; but if we conſider it ag 
uthout limit, it is negative : Yet ſome tefine further, and make the, 
ord limit a negative term, becauſe it denies progreſs or ede reaſe, 
ad thus infinite becomes a ſort of poſitive idea again. hs 1 
Mr. Locke teaches us that our idea of infinite is not a complete 
ea, but rather an idea ever growing and receiving additions 
ud for the moſt part this is a juſt idea of it, for it is certain, that 
us is the way we come by this idea at firſt. Let the idea of an ge- 
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0 u] poſitive infinite directly contradicts this growing idea, for it ſup. 
3 ples all addition impoſſible. Me are finitè creatures, and we ſoon - 
e or Nee ourſelves among infinites. | 


{ndefinite is not a medium between finite and infinite, for they are 
0 contradictory ideas; indefinite therefore only denotes our ig». 
Trance of the limits of athing. Y N = 
No actual infinite can conſiſt of finite parts, for there is ſa ne 
"portion between the parts and a whole, hut between finite any 
unite there is no proportion. 5 e 
let mathe maticlans oftentimes deal in infinites, both with regard 
 naguitude and number: and though there be not in nature any ac- 
a infinite quantity of either kind, for there is no magnitude, there 
"0 number, which cannot receive addition, yet they form a ſort of 
ilrafted notion of infinite length, breadth, depth, of infinite ex- 
on and diviſibility, and reaſon upon them. ; 


not . 8 
0 here is alſo infinite di proportion when they treat of quantities 
peo d their infinitefimals, i. e. ſuch as bear no finite proportion to 
jig, We uantities whoſe infiniteſimals they are. 
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Cray. XVIIL—Of r. moral and artificial Beings ani 
deas. 


THE laſt diftribution of beings which I ſhall take notice of is int 
natural, moral and artificial. | 8 | 

Natural beings are all thoſe things that have a real and prope 
Exiſtence in the univerſe, and are conſidered as formed and or. 
_  dained by God the Creator; ſuch are bodies, ſpirits, men, beaſt 

| trees, fruit, ſtrength, countenance, ſenſe, reaſon, fire, air, light 


0 
Though ſome of theſe are produced by others, as eggs by a ln 
and fruzt from a tree, yet God Is reve th, rot Fas the All 
thor of all natural beings ; and indeed he is ſo either immediate) 
by himſelf, or by the laws of nature, which he has ordained. 
Artificial beings are made by the contrivance or operations of me, 
whether they are of a mere corporeal nature, ſuch as houſes, wir 
dows, pictures, ſtatues, arms, garments, writing, muſic, and the 
various utenſils of life; or whether they relate more to intellechu 
Datters,. as words, ſciences, rules, arguments, propoſitions, veit, 
role, &c. 8 | | 
* Though in ſome natural beings man is ſaid to be the mor 
immediate author or cauſe of them, ſuch as a father of his /on, &. 
and in all artificial beings whatſoever, yet the power of man reaches 
only to what is modal in them: It is God alone can make fubfanc, 
for that is moſt properly a creation. a 55 
Moral beings are thoſe which belong to the behaviour, conduct au 
N of intelligent creatures, or creatures endued withf 
tom of will, confidered as lying under obligations to particular a. 
tions or abſtinences ; But theſe conſidered as moral are only modi 
_ Juch are law, duty, virtue, vice, fin, righteouſneſs, judgment, con 
demnation, pardon, reward, puniſhment. | 
As beings have been thus divided into natural, artificial and mm 
I think we might almoſt in the ſame manner run through all tis 
ſciences, and give new names to difterent beings, by calling then 
ical, mathematical, political, c. applying theſe names to the ſubſei 
which theſe ſciences treat of. 12 . 
I confeſs I ſhould chuſe rather to call them different ideas, than 
ferent beings, and under this confideration we may ſay logical ideiy 
are ſuch as genus and ſpecies, definition and ſyllogiſm : Malen 
tice] ideas are length, breadth, a cube, a circle, multiplication 
proportion, &c. Our ideas are called medicinal, when we diſcout 
of fudorificks and boluzes: And when we ſpeak of kings, ſubjc® 
laws, rebellion, allegiance, treaſon, &c. theſe are political ideas ; b 
God, holineſs, chriſtianity, repentance, goſpel and falvacion 4 
theological, and of higheſt importance above all other kinds of i 
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PREFACE 


| TO «A DEFENCE AGAINST- THE TEMPTATION TO SELF-MURDER.” 
| — 


Ir can be of no importance to the world to know the particular occaſion of this 
compoſure. It is ſufficient to ſay, that the rude draughts and ſketches of it thrown 
into the form of a letter have been ſo far honoured by divine grace, as to ſave a ſoul 


from periſhing. 

The numerous ſelf-murders which we read in our papers of weekly news, inform 
us that the tempter is not aſleep. The laſt general bill of mortality tells us of fifty , 
nine who are known to have deſtroyed themſelves the year paſt; beſides ſeventy four 
who were drowned, and forty three who were ſaid to be found dead: Now among 
theſe hundred and ſeventeen, who can tell how many might be acceſſary alſo to their 
own death, though ſurviving relatives might conceal it from the notice of the public ? 
This very week I have read four more. Such numbers of theſe tragical events are 
a very unhappy, yet a ſenſible argument that Satan the cruel adverſary walks about 
through every ſtreet of this great city as a roaring lion ſeeking whom he may de- 
vour. It is the deſign of this little treatiſe to diſcover the infinite miſchief of his. 
temptations, and to teach mankind how they er reſiſt hu, and defeat his fatal 
purpoſes. 

I grant that the ſceptical humour and growing atheiſm of the age, 4 the diſ- 
belief of a future ſtate and of all the terrors of another world, are the profane and 
deadly principles which influence ſome of theſe unnatural and murderous practices. 


But profeſſed atheiſm and infidelity are not the only cauſes. Suicide isoften owing 
to the ſhameful neglect of all religion even by thoſe who pretend to believe it, and 
to their ſtrange thoughtleſſneſs of God and heaven and hell. The wild and ungover- 

ned lufts and paffions of mankind, their ſecret criminal practices and ſhameſul ini- 
quities that are afraid of the light, the frequent croſſes and calamities of this life, 
their raging impatience of mind under diſappointments, with à certain horror of 
poverty and contempt and ſhame, hurry on fooliſh and guilty creatures to hide theme 
ſelves in death and the grave. Beſides all this, the dark and fullen complexion and 
the gloomy melancholy of ſome perſons, their inward uneaſineſs, their jealouſies, and 
fretful diſpoſition, are ſuch unhappy circumſtances as a ſubtle devil improves for his 
own pernicious deſigns. Theſ2 are the fatal ſprings of ſuch tragical events in our 
day: Theſe are the diſmal ſeeds of many a bloody harvet, W350 the * enemy 
of God and man reaps daily amongſt us. 

 _ May the bleſſed Spirit of God lift up a ſtandard againft the deftroyer, and make 
theſe papers uſeful to ſuppert, defend and relieve thoſe poor deluded creatures, 
who are worried by his rage and enſnared by his devices! And in the day of the 
Lord, when every ſecret thing ſhall be revealed, may this diſcourſe appear to have 

deen a ſucceſsful, though a humble, inſtrument in the hand ofthe Spirit of God for the 
deliverance and ſalvation of thoſe who have been tempted, and for the reſcue of 

many a ſoul from preſent death and everlaſting burnings. 

I had ſome thoughts of adding a few pages at the end of this book concerning a 
melancholy temper of mind, whether it ariſes from the diſorders of animal nature, 
or from an uneaſy ſet of thoughts relating to this world or the next. But when [ 
came to review what Mr. Timothy Rogers had wriiten on that ſubjeR, and the little 
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diſcourſe that Mr. Cliford had eollected out of the writings of the late eminent Mr. 
Richard Baxter, which was recommended by ſeveral minifters, I found it needleſs 
for me to attempt any thing further, In thoſe treatiſes the reader will meet with ſo 
particular an account of the nature of this affllctioa, ef the cauſes of it, and of thoſe 
methods of relief, as may be rendered very ſerviceable through the bleffing of heaven 


to thoſe who are thus afflicted, or to their friends about them who are concerned for 


their welfare. And may theſe methods prove happily ſucceſsful for their relief! 
That by the divine aids of providence and grace they may be preferved from ſo diſ. 


mal and mournful a death, wherein ſurviving friends can find little comfort or hope, 


but what ariſes from the former religious life of thoſe unhappy creatures, and the, 
apparen: ſymptoms of preſent diftraRtion. | 


Though ſuch themes as theſe are not a very delightful entertainment either to him | 


| that writes or reads, yet the calamitous and wretched circumftances both of fleſh and 
ſpirit in this feeble and dangerous ſtate of frailty, fin and temptation, make ſuch diſ. 
eourſes neceſſary at ſome ſeaſons to prevent the ruin of mankind. O bleſſed flate of 


ſouls in the upper world who are releaſed from this body of fin and death, and enjoy 
2 glorious and ſublime ſecurity from all the miſchievous influences of the tempter : 


Though we dare not cut the thread of our own lives, nor fly from our prefent ſtate of 
trial till our Creator appoint the day of our deliverance, it is yet our duty and our in- 
tereft to get our ſouls weaned daily from all the ſcenes of this lower world, fince we 
know we muſt ſhortly leave them. Let us labour chearfully here on earth in the va- 
rious ſervices of God and men, but with our ſpirits ſo attempered to the buſineſs and 


the blefſedneſs of heaven, that we may as chearfully obey the divine ee and 


paſs the importabt bour of death with holy ſerenity and triumph, Amer 
n Janvanr, 28, 1725-6, 
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A DEFENCE 
| ; AGAINST THE l | f 
TEMPTATION TO SELF-MURDER.” 


SECTION I.—The Unlaufulnep of it difplayed. 


| N HEN an atheiſt is tempted to deſtroy himſelf, he has no con- 
cern whether it be lawful or no, for he knows of no law nor power 
that can reach to puniſh him. Such a wretch doth not believe 
there is any other world to. receive him when he dies. out of this, 
nor any God there to call him to account. He ſuppoles his foul 
vaniſhes into air, and his duit is ſafe from yengeance, Theſe 
are the ſentiments of atheiſm ; and vile and irrational as they are, 
yet they are the only principles that can give any tolerable colour 
or pretence for ſelf- murder. "bs bmi: 
But if a man believes there .is a God that made him, if he 
believes his foul is immortal, and that his Creator has ordained it 
to dwell in a human body fora ſeaſon, and to paſs a ſtatg of pro- 
bation there in order to eternal reward or punjſhment, flirely this 
man muſt confeſs himſelf accountable to God hereaftes for all his 
conduct here: And one would think fueh a greg ſhould never 
doubt, whether the deſtruction of his body by his own hands, and 
the wilful diſmiſſion of his ſoul, were a crime or no. Eſpecially 
it he profeſs to believe his bible, one would wonder he could ever 
imagine it an innocent thing for him to do violence to himſelf, and 
to ſhed his own blood. But the follies of mankind are amazing, 
and the ſtrange turns of thought under the deceitful wnpreſſtions of 
the tempter are unaccuuntable. Poor deluded creatures are farſt 
tempted to hope, that they ſhall put an end to their preſent ſor- 
rows by a wilful death, then they wink their eyes againſt the glar- 
ing Sul of it, and try to perſuade themſelves that it is no ſim. 
me perſons have been ſo hardy as to reaſon. upon this point, 
and to argue that ſelf- murder has notbing criminal in it. Strange 
that hell and deſtruction ſhould have adyocates among the ſons of 
men that death thould-have ſuch accomplices ia the land ot the 
living.! But ſince it has been ſo, let us plead againſt them in the 
name of the living God; let us try whether we cannot by the force 
of reaſoning drawn from the word of God, as well as from the light 
of nature, make it appear with wh evidence,.that ſuicide or felt- 
deſtruction is prohibited by the divine law, both nutural and ve- 
vealed ; that it includes aggravated guilt in the nature of it; and 
conſequently that the perton who dares commit this erime, , ſtands 
expoſed to ſevere and terrible puniſhments in the 1nvifible world. 
I. Conſider that the great God, the Maker of all things, has aſ- 
fumed to himſelf the power and lordſhip of life and death; „ 
kill and make alive; Deut. xxxii. 39. It is he ſends us into this 
world, and he expects that we ſhould wait his will to ſend. us out 
of it. Has not our Creator formed us with infinite wildom, and 
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ity; us dy providence to act our parts, maintain our poſts, and 


ultil ſome ſervice for him in this part of his dominions ? Has he 


not a right to determine the time of our continuance here, and 
the moment of our removal? Is it not an invaſion of that divine 
right and prerogative, if we will appoint the time for ourſelves 


without his order and contrary to the rules he has rs. pp for our 
iſmiſs himſelf? 


overnment ? Where is bis licence for any man to 
ſpirit, who is ordained to dwell in fleſh, what warrant has he 
to deſtroy that fleſh at his own pleaſure, to quit his appointed 
Ration in this viſible world, and to force his way into God's in- 
viſible dominions, before he obtain the leave of his Maker? Or dares 
he do this at a venture, according to his own capricious humour 
without a warrant from on high ? ö 
Can a ſoldier who is fixed in his poſt, though it rain and blow 
at midnight, forſake his guard before his general permit? Can ſuch 


2 faithleſs centinel expect any thing but frowns and death from 


the general ? Is it excuſe enough to ſay, I broke the orders of my 
ſuperior becauſe it rained ?”* bat a piece of ſhameful cowardice 
is this? And dares a foul that is placed by its Creator to act in a 
human body diſmiſs itſelf, and fly from its ns ſtation, as far 
as the diſtance of two worlds, and yet hope for apptobation ? Dares 
ſuch a foul run from its poſt, into the immediate preſence of i's 
ſovereigu Lord, in the world of ſpirits, and ſay, “ I have fled from 
my poſt becauſe I found it troubleſome, I have done it indeed with- 
out leave, and yet I expect a reward? May not ſuch a wretch 
rather juſtly expect to be baniſhed for ever from the preſence of 

his Maker, and be doomed to ſuffer eternal penalties without mercy 
and without hope ? | | | yy 

Perhaps you will tell me, © There is no want of courage dif- 
covered in ſelf-murder : And that it was not accounted cowardice 
but a noble inftance of fortitude in many of the heathen heroes, 
who put an end to their lives with their own hands, on various oc- 
caſions. 

Anſwer. Concerning the heathens who deſtroyed themſelves, I 
ſhall ſpeak in another place. It is enough at preſent to ſay this, 
that whatſoever degrees of courage a miſtaken fancy may aſcribe 
to thoſe ancients, I muſt confeſs | am of a very different opinion 
concerning the tuicides in our day: The attribution of any honour 
to a ſelf-murderer has but little reaſon or juſtice in it, at any time 
hen it is thoroughly examined: And perhaps ſuch a bare ſuppoti- 

tion may adminiſter too much fuel to ſo dreadful a temptation, rather 
than quench the ſparks of it. | 4 5 

It is evident to me that the uneaſy and impatient man has not 
courage enough to bear the arrows o e ee. ; he has 
not firmneſs of mind ſufhcient to ftand the ſhock of fickneſs or pain; 
or perhaps his heart has not reſolution enough to endure the 
thoughts of poverty or contempt ; he is frighted at the ſounds of 

reproach and infamy ; he turns his back and flies from the ſcene 
of battle, when poverty or ſhame ftare him in the face : — 
haps the mere imaginary terrors which himſelf has raiſed, put him 
to flight ; and becauſe he cannot get far enough from them in this 
world, he throws himfelf headlong from the ſtage of life, and leaps 
into the world of ſpirits. ; 1 e eres 
Nu, if there be any point of courage in this practioe, it is an 
impious and diabolical one : It is a ruſhing into the preſence of an 
almighty and dreadful God, to tell him face to face, that you have 
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the injury done to our fellow- creatures, that God: Has 3 


ſpecial ſervice to himſelf as well as to our fellow- creatures. And as 
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quitted the ſtation he hath appointed you, that you have broken 
his commiſſion, you have diſobeyed his orders, and you expect his 
ſentence for eternity. 'This is tremendous courage indeed ; and 
an outrageous fit of impious raſhneſs. All the reſt is mere weak · 
neſs of mind; it is egregious cowardice mingled with e xtreme folly. 
II. Conſider the expreſs prohibitions of murder in the word of 
God, and the frequent occaſional and ſevere denunciations of Gods 
wrath againſt murderers in various parts of {cripture. © 1 
The Arth command offers itſelf with bright evidence to his ſer» 
vice; Er. xx. 13. ** Thou ſhall not kill, or thou ſhalt do no 
der.“ that is, thou ſhalt not take away the life of ma. 
You will ſay, “ I may have power and right to take away my 
own life, though I muſt not take away my neighbour's.” I anſwer, 
Firf, The command is expreſſed in general terms, which include 
both ourſelves and our neighbours: Now there is no ſubſequent 
limitation of it only to our neighbour either in the word of God, or 
in the reaſon of things; and who has given you authority to limit 


it ? #14, FO 5 
The reſt of the commands of the ſecond table which are capable 
of being referred te ourſelves, do as much exclude the ſame prac- 
tices againſt ourſelves, as againſt our neighbours. ' I muff not 
commit adultery with another perſon, nor muſt Idefile myſelf with 
adultery. - I muſt not bear falſe witneſs againſt my neighbour, nor 
muſt I ſpeak a falſe thing about or againſt 5 I muſt honour 
my own parents, and by the ſame reaſon, if I am a parent, I muſt 
not do any thing to diſhonour my own perſon or parental character 
in the ſight of children. Now ſince ourſelves, as well as our neigh- 
bours are taken into confideration in all theſe commands, where- 
ſoever it is poſſible in the nature of the thing, I think the deſtruction 
of ourſelves as well as of our neighbours is equally forbidden by the 
iixth command, @71: | 1 34 DOTY 209 yy '1 
Thus this law ſecures the life of every man, woman and child in 
the world, who have not forfeited their lives to the public juſtice 
by ſome capital crime: And even then it is only the public officer, 
or the perſon authorized by the law of the land, who has right to 
take away the life of the criminal. YE ner 
- Secondly,” I anſwer, The injury forbidden in the fixth command 
does not only reach to the perſon who is flain, but to his friends, 
his relations, his country, and the community to which he belongs. 
It is upon this account chiefly that human penalties are annexed to 


& 


murder by men, becauſe the community is hereby deprived of a 


member, or the prince of a ſubject, and the various parts of that 
community are deprived of a helper. It is alſo upon this account 


ointed 
blood to be repaid with blood, as he is the ſovereign guardian of 
human ſociery. n Me, 
Now I would aſk, Whether the ſame injury is not done to our 
friends, our kindred and our country, if we murder ourſelves as if 
another hand murdered us? Yes furely, and in ſome reipects a 
. injury too, eſpecially to our friends, as ſhall appear here- 


But beſides all this, the injury reaches to God our Creator; it is 
he has appointed to each perlon his tation in this world for ſome 


another man muſt not injure and affront our Creator by removing us 
from this ſtation, ſo neither muſt we do it ourſelves. pag 
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It is not for any man to fay, I can be of no ſervice to God or 
man in this world; I am rather a burthen to the earth, a piece of 
uleleſs lumber; therefore | throw myſelf out of the way.” But 
can you tell for what ſervices God has reſerved you? Are you one 
of his council? Do you know what future eyents may ariſe, wherein 
you may be made uſe of, it not in an active manner, yet at leaſt in 
a paſſi ve way, to carry on fome part of the divine ſcheme of provi. 
dence ? Now for this reaſon no fort of murder is permitted, that fo 
no man may be cut off from all future and poſhble capacities of 
ſervice to God or his feilow- creatures. God has not made any man 
a a judge in his own caſe, to determine for himſelf concerning his 
on life aud uſefulneſs in oppoſition to the general ſenſe both of 
nature and ſcripture, and the conſtant judgment of divine as well as 
human laws.” Ie ny at. at 
Since therefore all the injuries that L have mentioned againſt God 
and man are committed by the murder of one's ſelf as well as one's 
neighbour, it has pleaſed God ſeverely to prohibit all murder, and 
he has fixed the ſixth commandment in the table of his moral law, 


where it ſtands like a cannon planted with open mouth againſt the 


man that dares ſuch a public and ſpreading injury to God and man, 
It is a piece of divine artillery charged with eternal death. I ;/oln 
Ai. 15. No murderer hath eternal life abiding in him,“ that is, 
has no riglit to eternal life, for he has not the principles or ſeeds of 
it in his heart; and then ſurely eternal death belongs to him, and 
%% ͤ—,l n ² . 5.11 ed bay. 4 t em 
Another prohibition of murder is found among the firſt laws: that 
God gave to the new race of men after the flood; Gen. ix. 6. 
Whoſoerer ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be 
med, for in the image of God made he man.“ I confeſs there is 
ſome difficulty in determining preciſely in what ſenſe we muſt take 
the image of God in this place: For the moral image of God 


lich cònſiſted in righteouſneſs and holineſs was loſt by the fall, | 


whereas that part ot the divine image which itands here as an argu- 
ment agaiuſt the deſtruction of man is ſuppoſed to continue in his 
fallen eſtate. . f 4 6415 41 ws 
„Shall we then ſuppoſe it has a reference to the erect poſture of 
Ins body, ot the ſhape and figure of mankind, in which God might 
Appear to our firſt parents? Ihen murder is forbid upon this account 
decauſe it deſtroys the honourable figure and character of human 
nature; whereby it is ſuperior to all brutal animals, and whereby 
it was digniſied either by the appearance of God the Father, or 
rather his ſon Jeſirs Chriſt in it: N ow this reaſon ſtands firm againſt 
the geſtruction of ourſelves as well as of others. Minuten 
r des it mean the dominion: of man over brute creatures, 
wherein he bears ſume image or reſemblance of God's dominion 
over this lower world? But that reaches not beyond this life, and 
the refoe there is an/end putto this doininion, io this part of the 
Muivine image by all murder, whether of others or of ourſelves. 
Or dall we fay, that the immortality of the ſoul of man is that 
"mage vi God which is here deſigned ? Now though the ſoul cannot 
be lain, yet by murder, an immortal creature is ſent into a certain 
and determined ſtate of happineſs or miſery, for a Jong eternity, 
andthe great God will not ſuffer any man to take upon him to ſend 
an immorſa] foul into fo aw ſulan eſtate on a ſudden, and by the merc 
vaprices of his own will: And therefore he hath gagulrelt blood for 
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of ſcripture who were ſtoned; who were ſawn a | 
put into lions? dens, who were ſcourged and tortured; ſeem to be 
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blood: and ſince he hath appointed that man ſhould. execute that 
ſentence on the murderer of another man in this world, we have 
abundant reaſon to believe that he will take care to execute his a! 
juſt vengeance upon a ſelf-murderer in the inviſible world, thou 
hath put himſelf out of the reach of human vengeance. 
Or ſuppoſe afterall I have not hit upon the exact ſenſe of the image 
of God in this place, yet this is very certain, that let the iniage of 
God ſignify what it will, this image is as much injured by us 
murder of one's ſelf, as by the murder of one's neighbour, a 


therefore the prohibition ſtands in the ſame force againſt both. 


III. Confider that our Saviour himſelf when he had a body pre- 
pared for him by the Father, and was ſent into the world, ſeems to 
acknowledge that as he ſtood in the rank of men, he had not power 
or authority to lay down his owa life, but by the commandment. of 
God his Father. He ſpeaks of it as a ſpecial and peculiar com- 
miſſion, that he had power to lay down his life as well as power to 
take it again, neither of which other mortals are inveſted; with; 
oln x. 18. ** 1 lay down my life of myſelf; I have power to lay it 
down and I have power to take it again: This commandmeat have 
I received of my. Father.“ The original word for power is; Jtzown, 
whch ſignifies right or authority, which be derived from the pecu- 
liarity of his divine commiſſion. Otherwiſe he had been obliged to 
have uſed all his native power and ſkill to have ſaved himſelf from 
the hands of his enemies. Now if our Saviour himſelf conſidered 
merely as man, and abſtracted from his divine nature, had not a 
right to diſpoſe of his own life at pleaſure, without divine com- 
miſſion, certainly no other man may claim this right. a 2 
IV. Confider that had this practice been lawful, all the pious 
perſons from Adam to this day, who had been plunged into extreme 
diſtreſs and anguiſh of mind or body in this world, might have 
relieved the mie es by this method; all the martyrs and confeſſors 
Ponte, who were 


guilty of great folly, if they themſelves might lawfully. have put an 
end to their miſeries by this ſhorter method: And the honours that 
the bible caſts upon theſe men are vain honours, if they endured 


theſe terrible trials, when they might have eicaped them all without 


guilt or tranſgreſſion. 91419132 nete 

. et it be noted alſo, that many good men of old have earneſtly 
withed to die, particularly Elijah, Job, Jeremiah, &c. but not one 
of them durſt indulge a thought of procuring death to themielves, 
as being under the moſt certain impreſſions. of the horrible and 
crying impiety of ſuch a practice: The utmoſt efforts they made to- 
ward it was to-pray God to releaſe them, but they never dared to 
attempt their own releaſe. 1: » 4 1Q Mk 124910501 NETVIS 

V. Confider what ſort of men they have been ho are tecorded 
in ſcripture as ſelf. murderers. Achitophel, a falſe traitor who 
counſelled Abialom to rebel againſt his father David, Saul; a 
bloody man, who forſook God and was forſaken of God. Zimyi, 
a moſt wicked king of Iſrael, and Judas Who betrayed our bleiſt 
Saviour, &a. Good men may be tempted forely in this matter, 
but we do not find that they have beep given up td comply; with be 
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numbered among the ancient and ſacred heroes who lived and dies 
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in faith; Heb. xi. 22. And did he not deſtroy himſelf together with 
the Philiſtines when he pulled down the houſe —— their heads ? 
Aud was not this done alſo with defign and reſolution, when he 

10 id, mu die 2 the 7 * ek 2 

1. It is exident the apoſtle in that chapter is reckoning 

ul the glorious effects of faith, whether it be faith of a 

Which may be found with finners, or faith which accompanies 
ſalvation and belongs only to the ſaints. Now there is very little 
of the charaQer of a ſaint that belongs to Samſon either in his lite or 
in his death. The Spirit of the Lord came upon him, indeed, | as 

A ſpirit of miracles, for the deliverance of Itrael from opprefhon, 
but his life feems to be ſtained with many crimes; and in the 

moment of his death he deſired to be avenged of the Philiſtines for 
Ms two eyes: So that we find little or nothing of the fruits of the 
Spirit in him, which the apoſtle deſcribes; Gal. v. 22. -** Gentleneſs, 
goodneſs, meekneſs, temperance,” &c. | of 

2. If it ſhould be granted that Samſon had religion and virtue 
enough in him to be called a good man, yet as the other exerciſes 
of his miraculous ſtrength were performed under the influence of 
the ipirit, or by infpiration, 1o we may ſuppoſe that at his death he 
had a divine call, or inſpiration, as he had certainly miraculous 
aid, to deſtroy the Philiſtines, though he himielf fell with them; 
and though it mufl be confeſſed there was a mixture of bis own 
finful revenge in his heart, yet the Spirit of God might dictate that 
ion in general, though not as mingled with his own revenge. 

Now fince- this was done by a ſpecial divine eommiſhon, it. cannot 

be drawn by us into an example for our imitation. n 

Well, if juicide cannot be juftified by the examples of ſcripture, 
nn will try what the Roman and Greek hiſtorians can do towards 
it. Perhaps, you will ay, Surely had it been ſo criminal an 

action, thegreat and wiſe men of antiquity would not have indutged 
the practice of it, nor would their names have been enrolled amo 
the ſors of honour. But we find Curtius and Cato, Brutus and 

Otho, and others who deſtroyed themſelves, celebrated as men of 
virtue, as noble patriots, and great heroes, even on the account of 
their death as well as their life.” ee. 

fer, Alas, to what purpoſe ſhould a chriſtian cite the heathens 

to juſtify that which the ſcripture forbids? They bad very little 
knowledge of the true God, very dark and doubtful notices of their 
duty to their Creator, to themfelves, and to their fellow-creatures: 
zogh the light of nature would have taught them better had 
they duly and carefully conſulted it, yet it is evident that they 
4Qually miſtook their duty in many inſtances. that were obvious 

Enough to common reaſon. | They imagined that the deſtruction of 

a tyrant, the preſervation of their country, or the mere honour of 

their own nation; or the — of their real or faneied virtues, was 

T6Hcient to licenſe and ſanctify almoſt any practices whatſoever. 

+ They bad many tale and fooliſh notions of courage, greatnels 

ane honour which betrayed them into real iniquities. They ſent 
th their atmies to rob and plunder nations to ſatisfy their ows 

Ambition and chirtt of honour: they could murder thouſands. of 

mnankind'in order to enlarge theit bounds. of empire, and for the 

of their king or of their native city: It was no wonder that 
bn of ſuch mw les ſhould imbtue their hands in their own 
bod under the influence of fuch fort of motives. and pretences 

Befides this, they were animated with the expeRation of fame 
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after death: Immortal memory and renown were the rewards of 
what they called heroic actions. And thus the heathens might glory 
intheir own ſhame, but they are not ſet up for our guides or patterns. 
A chriſtian muſt regulate his whole conduct by the law of his God, 
by the rules of the goſpel, by the views and hopes and fears of 
eternal rewards or punithments, which are revealed to him ina 
diviner light. a FF } 
Let it be confidered yet further, that the motives, by which ſome 
of theſe heathen heroes were drawn to ſelf- deſtruction, are ſuch as 
ſcarce ever come into the queſtion now-a-days, and do by no means 
reſpe& men in the ordinary ſituation of human life. Which of us 
has any view or hope or pretence.to benefit thouſands by our death? 
To ſave a nation from civil war? To deliver our country from the 
anger of God and a peſtilence by offering ourſelves as a ſacrifice ? 
To fink in one ruin with the liberties of a ftate, which we ourſelves 
have long ſupported ? Theſe are the excuſes that are made for 
thoſe ancient heathens, and covered their names from infamy in 
ſuch a bloody action. The hiſtory of theſe men, and the honour 
done them by pagan writers, can give no manner of ſanction to 
thoſe mean and ridiculous motives which are the occaſions of felf- 
murder in our weekly news- papers, in the preſent age. The Ro- 
mans themſelves wonld have made a jeſt of thoſe, who pretended 
to imitate theſe their heroes, without being placed in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, or having equal motives; and, as a modern writer well 
expreſſes it. Should any man now have it in his power to acquaint 
the ghoſt of Cato or Brutus that there was a countty in which men 
often deliberately and coolly diſpatch themſelves, and voluntarily- 
flee out of lite; one becauſe his miſtreſs is not propitious to h 
paſhon ; another, becauſe his ſordid lave of money has been dif. 
inted; another, becauſe he has diffipated his whole fortune in 
moſt diſſolute and abandoned luxury and debauchery ; ano- 
ther, becauſe his ſcheme for advancement to honour has 'been 
daſhed to pieces; another, becauſe in the midſt of hoards of mo- 
ney, he is terrified with the dread of future want; and others, per- 
haps, becauſe the weather lies heavy upon them, and the wind 
blows froman unfavourable corner : And thould they be acquainted, 
that in all theſe caſes, their names and their examples are appealed 
to; what would they ſay? — declare it a country of mad- 
men and fools, and lament their own fate, to be cited for th 
ä or excuſe of odious, baſe and unſeemly actions, which. . 
ve no pretence worthy of a man, to cover them. ists 

Not that I am at all, fays this writer, deſigning to Juſtify thoſe 
great men themſelves. Ou the contrary many things might be 
urged againſt thoſe ancients, even upon their own ſcheme, and the 
principles of reaſon. If I ſhould ſay that the death of Cato was a 
mixture of impatience and pride; that he ought in love to his coun- 
try to have reſerved himſelf. for a better opportunity of ſerving It; 
that ĩt is —— from the events which followed, that he might 
afterwards have been an inſtrument of — to it; that he ra(hly, 
and in a — judged of what he could not well judge of, that it 
was a ſullen pride of heart not to deign to live, becauſe in one trial, 
his cauſe had not been ſucceſsful; and that a true greatneſs of foul 
had been more ſeen, even in accepting his life, if at had been 
neceſſary, at the hands of the man, in whoſe power omnipotent 
providence or fate, which he believed irrefiſtible, had put it: And 
this would be hard to refute upon the printiples of any philoſophy.” 
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I EF might add yet further, that though ſome of the philoſopher 
among the heathens did allow, yet the beſt of them did utterly con. 
dema this practice, as a raſh forſaking the ſtation in which the pro. 
vidence of their gods had placed men. Though I have argued 
particularly on this head already, yet in this place I cannot forbid 
myſelf the pleaſure of citing the ſtrong expre ſſions of ſome of theſe 
keathens againſt ſelf- murder, as they are agreeably repreſented by 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his diſcourſe of Natural and Revealed Reli. 
gion. Propoſition the firſt. Of adi 

He that ſent us into the world, and alone knows for how 1] 
ume he appointed us our ſtation here, and when we have finiſhed 
all the buſineſs he intended we thould do, can alone judge when 
it is fit for us to be taken hence, and has alone authority to- diſryiſs 
and diſcharge us. This reatoning has been admirably applied by 


Plato, Cicero, and others of the beft philoſophers; ſo that though | 


the ſtoics of old, and the deiſts of late, have in their ranting dif- 
courtes, and ſome few of them in their raſh practice, contradicted 
it; yet they have never been able, with any colour of reaſon, to 
anſwer or evade their force of argument; Which indeed to ſpeak 
the truth has beea urged by the forementioned philoſophers, with 
ſuch ſingular beauty, as well as invincible ſtrength,” that it ſeems 
not capable of having any thing added to it. Wherefore ſhall give 
it you only in ſome of their own words. We men,” ſays Plato 
in the perſon of Socrates, * are all by the appointment of God in 
a certa:a priſon or cuſtody, which we ought not to break out ot, 
and run away. We are as ſervants, or as cattle in the hands of God: 
And would not any of us, faith he, if one of our ſervants ſhould 
contrary te our direction, and to eſcape out of our ſervice, kill him- 


ſelf, think we — oh reaſon to be very angry, and, it it was in 


our power, -puniſh him for it? So likewiſe Cicero: God, ſays he, 
the fypreme governor of all things, forbids us to depart hence with- 
out his order: And though when the divine providence does itfelt 
offer'vs à juft occaſion of leaving this world,“ as when a man 
chuſes to ſuffer death rather than commit wickedneſs, a wiſe 
man will chen indeed depart joyfully, as out of a place of 
forrow and darkneſs into light ; yet he will not be in ſuch haſte as 
10 break his priſon contrary to law ; but will go when God calls 
bim, as a priſoner when difmifled by the magiſtrate or lawful 
power. Tiſeulun. queftionum libro primo.“ Again; © Phat fhort 
Femainder of life,” taiti he, + which old men have a proſpedt of, 
they ought neither too eagerly to defire, nor yet on the contrary 
-vnreaſonably/and” diicontentedly deprive themſelves: of it; for 
as ' Pythaggfas teaches, it is as unlawful for à man without the 
command of God, to remove himſelf out of the world; as for a 
ſoldier to leave his poſt without his general's order, de Senectule. 
And in another place: Unleſs that God,“ faith he, **: whoſe tem- 
ple and palace this whole world is, diſcharges you himſelf out of 
the priſon of the body, you can never be received to his favour. 
Wherefore you, and all pious men, ought to have patience to 
continue in the body, —. as God ſhalſ pleaſe, ho ſent us li- 
ther: and not force y ourſt ves out of the wotld before he calls for 
you leſt you be deſerters of the ſtation appointed you by God. 
Soumium' Scipionis. , And, ta mention no more; that excellent au- 
thor,; Arrian, book the firſt. Wait.“ ſaith he, „the good plea- 
ure of God: When he ſigniſies it to he his will, that you ſhould 
de diſcharged from tliis ſervice, then depart willingly; but in the 
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mean time have patience, and tarty in the place where he has ap- 


pointed you: Wait, and do not hurry yourſelves away wilfully and 
unreaſonably.” The objections, which the author of | the de- 
fence of ſelf- murder, prefixed to the oracles of reaſon, has at- 
tempted to advance againſt this argument, are ſo weak and childiſu, 
that it is evident he could not, at the time he wrote them, believe 
in earneſt that there was any force in them: As when he ſays, that 
the reaſon why it is not lawful for a centinel to leave his ſtation 
without his commander's order, is becauſe he entered into the fer- 
vice by his own conſent; as if God had not a juſt power to lay any 
commands upon his creatures, without their own-;:cantent zi: Or 


when he ſays, that there are many lawful. ways to ſeek death in; 


as if, becauſe a man may lawfully venture his life in many public 
fervices, therefore it was lawful for him directly to throw it away 


upon any fooliſh diſcontent. Thus far Dr. Claxkxe. 


This objection drawn from the practice of the /heathens has di- 
verted me from my train of arguments: But T proceed, 
VI. Refle& upon the nature of the fact: Perhaps it is the moſt 
unnatural practice that can come within; the reach of man. Self- 

preſcryation is ſuch a law of nature, that it is written as it were in 
the animal as well as in the mind, it is mingled with our fleſh and 
blood and our very conſtiiuon; we mult ſin therefore againſt our 


bodies and our ſouls together, when we perpetrate this wickedneſs. 
It is well expreſſed by a: late writer that 4 our Creator would not 
have armed life with ſuch a dread of death, Which is rarely 


overcome, nor involved the -contemplation of death in ſo many 
appalling doubts and apprehentions, if the quitting of life of our 
own accord had been agreeable to his ſchemes of pravidence. It 
is evideat God hath way-laid the roads to death with ambuſcades 
of terror, on purpoſe to prevent our voluntary approaches to it. 
Nature itſelſ is paſſionately abhorrent from it; it throws our whole 
frame into a tumult, and the man who hath re ſolved ãt finds a draw - 


back within himſelf that ſilentiy withholds him. 


Upon theſe accounts, it is hardly ſuppoled to be done; without 
ſome ſtrong temptations of the x pr that evil and cruel ſpixit, who 
is a murderer from the beginning: And it is he only whòô finds his 


account in it, and regales his helliſh paſſions of malice and (envy 


againſt God and man. This vile ſpirit is eminently gratiſied when 
we A e ſuch a temptation: He had the impudence to tempt 
our blefied Lord in this manner, Caſt thyſelf down from the 
pinnacle of the temple:“ hut our Lord repelled him with indigna> 
Lion, and:left us an Example: The hour, in which his Father had 
appointed him to yield up his life, was not yet come. 
VII. Conſider that if it be lawful for you to put an end to your | 
own life becauſe you are weary of it; perhaps it would alſo be law 
ful for any other man to do the fame for you with your leave and 


at your requeſt. But it is not lawful for another man to do it, there- 


fore, not for yourſelf. I borrow my argument from this coaſidera- 


tion, that fiance it is law ful for me to cui off a gangrened or a broken 


limb in order to ſave lite, it is la wful to give my arm to the ſurgeon 


and to deſire bim, to cut it oſt, and the ſurgeon does it without blame 


n the fight of God or man. This he could not do without my Oy | 
t my own right to do it being conveyed to him does in this cate 
authorize him to do it. So if I had right to deſtroy myſelf, my own 


night would authorize another to deſtroy me. 


5 


grant there are ſome caſes, wherein a man may poſſeſs an in- 
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alienable right which he cannot convey to another, ſuch are right, 
of honvur, as nobility, magiſtracy, rights of natural relation, 23 
paternity, filation, &c. becauſe thefe relate to other perſons. But 
Jo far as any man has a right to injure, or maim, or deſtroy his own 
body, lee no reaſon why it may not be conveyed to another by his 
authority: And if a man might lawfully ſtab himſelf, I think the 
fame right might be conveyed to another man to ſtab him. 
Now aik yourſelf, if a perſon were weary of his life and 
begged that you would knock him on the head, would you not 
it uniawtul, and conſequently be afraid to deſtroy him, though 
at his own requeſt ? Do you not think this in the common nature 
of things would be a great injury to bis relations, to his friends, to 
his country and to human ſociety, though the perſon bia\felf defired 
it? Do you not imagine this would be true murder both in the fight 
4of God and man, and juſtly expoſe you to puniihment ? But it ſeems 
to me, that he might as well give you power to murder him, as al- 
fume the power himſelf. If the taking away the life of ſuch a per- 
ſon would be murder, then the taking away your own life is mur- 
der too, and therefore by no means is it an act allowable ur lawful in 
: the ht of God, 175 f . 
VIII. Contider how many practices there are which God has 
forbidden in his word as being injurious to our own bodies, yet 
each of them ſeem to be far leſs pernicious in their nature, and iy 
their conſequences than ſelf. murder is; and thence we may draw 
a ſtrong argument to prove that ſelf- murder is not only finful but 
very heinous fin. All manner of intemperance is forbidden by the 
word of God; gluttony and drunkenneſs; have a tendency to ruin 
our health and deſtroy our natures, and theſe are prohibited in the 


Oid Feitament, and in the New. Whoredom, or fornication, isa 


ho againſt the body, and as ſuch it is expoſed in ſcripture as an ag- 
gravated iniquity that a man ſhould fin againſt his own body; 1 Cor. 
vi. 18. The body of a chriſtian is ſaid to be the temple of the holy 
Spirit, and him that defiles this temple God will deſtroy ; 1 Ce. 
iii. 16, 17. Now are there fuch denunciations againſt thoſe iniqui- 
ties that - ordefiie the human budy, and muſt we not ſuppoſe 
the guilt of the perſon is more aggravated, and that his puniſhment 
ſhall 8 more ſevere who wilfully deſtroys the body which God tus 
en him ? i | 24 | 
© God has been pleaſed to ſet a guard upon human life my forbid- 
ding all thoſe exce ſſes and irregularities of appetite and paſhon 
Which injure health, and tend to the ruin of our natures ; and 
doubtleſs the actual deſtruction of our natures is a more heinous 
crime in his ſight. 1 47710 | 
IX. Conſider further, how inconfiftent is this practice with that 
dependence on the providence of the almighty, that humble waiting 
for God, that truſt and hope in divine mercy, and that patience, fe- 
fgnation and quiet ſubmiſſion which are due to God our ſupreme 
governor. Suppoſe he is pleaſed to try us with a delay of anſwer i 
our pravers, with poverty, diſappointment, ſickneſs, pain or trouble 
in the fleſh, muſt we reſolve to die preſently ? This is breaking ax 
from God's hand in an unwarrantable manner: it is a renouncing 
ot that ſelf-dedieation and ſurrender which we have made of out. 
ſelves to God: it is utterly contrary to that humble devote dneſs to 
the will of God which chriſtianity requires of all its profeſſors. 
How can I ſay, 1 am the Lord's, or thy will be done, when I wil 
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not ſo much as let him determine in which world I ſhall ferve him, 
the vifible or the inviſible ? 1 Tar} 1 71 
Perhaps it is the preſent purpoſe of God to put you under this in- 
ſtance of probation, as part of the trial of your obedience in order to 
a future reward: it is the language of divine providence when we 
are exerciſed with any preffingafflition, “ let me ſee how you will 
bonour my ſovereignty with holy ſubmiſſion, with conſtancy and 
patience ; let me ſee whether you will glorify your Creator, your 
governor, and your Lord, in the paſſive as well as in the active parts 
of life. No, ſays the ſelf- murderer, I will not endure this trial; I 
will rid myſelf of this hardſhip ; I will bear it no longer ; I have no 
patience, nor will 1 ſubmit to this method of divine probation ; I 
will haſten my appearance before the judgment feat; there let my 
judge determine my final eftate according to the days of my paſt 
life and paſt trials, for 1 will not ſuffer my ſtate of probation to be 
rolonged any farther.” How is it poſſibſe now that ſuch a rebel- 
aw creature can never expect favour or abſolution at the hands of 


God his judge? | 


Thus I have finiſhed the confiderations which in my op inion give 


abundant proof of the unlawfulneſs of ſuch a practice, and I would 


conclude them with this ſolemn ſentence, the man who can take al 


theſe arguments into bis view, and in the full exerciſe of his reaſon 
will after all venture upon fo unnatural and aggravated a crime, and 
will plunge himſelf into eternity on ſuch groundleſs preſumptions 
of divine pardon, muſt in the common ſenſe of mankind here and in 
his own awakened conſcience hereafter be deemed à juſt ſacrifice 
of divine wrath, and for ever unworthy of pardoning grace. 


Sgr. II. Sone general Diſuaſions from Self-murder, by ſhewing the Folly 
| and Danger of tt. 

- WHEN this bloody praQtice has been proved to be highly cri- 
minal in the fight of God, we can hardly ſuppoſe that any other 
conſiderations thould be more eſtectual to deter a man who profef- 
ſes chriftianity from the guilt of ſo aggravated a fin : Yet it may be 
poſſible to ſet the dangerous and dreadful conſequences of this 
practice in a fuller view, a more diffuſive and affecting light: for if 
you turn it on all fides it has ſtill ſome new appearances of terror, 
and furniſhes out new diſſuaſives from the execution of it. 

I. Confider that it is too dangerous an attempt to venture u 

it unlets you had a full affurance of its Jawfulneſs. Now ſuppoſe the 
power of your own iniquities, the artifices of the tempter, and the 
pre vailing ill humours of animal nature ſhould join together fo fa- 
tally as to bliud your eves againſt the full eonviction of its ſinfulgeis, 
yet you can never prove that ſelf- murder is certainly a lawful thing. 


the furtheſt you can go is to ſuppoſe, that poſſibly it may be law- 


ful; but an the other hand, if you thould be under a miſtake, it is a 
dreadful, it is a fatal, it is an eternal one. You put 1 
all poſfibility of rectifying tliis error through all the long ages of 
futurity. | | CPE RY & 
Whatſoever vain fancies ſome of the heathens have indulged 
who knew not God, and had very little and dark apprehenſions of a 


future fate, yet in the chriſtian world the utmoſt that the moſt fan- 
guine or moft melancholy among this tribe can well pretend is, that 
perhaps it may be lawful, or atleaft that it is a little and a very par- 
donable crime ; and they have beea forced to wink their eyes 
apainft * light to arrive at this perhaps. But if it be not pardon” 
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able, then nothing remains for the criminal but everlaſting puniſh. 
ment. That terrible word, eternal, eternal, eternal miſery, carries 
ſuch a long doleful accent with it, and includes ſuch an immenſe 
train of agonies without hope, that it is infinitely better to bear the 
forrows, the trials and uncaſineffes of this life for a few ſhort and 
uncertain years, than raſhly to venture upon ſuch a practice, whoſe 

tended and doubtful advantages bear no proportion at all to the 
infinite and extreme hazard of an endleſs ftate of torment. 

II. Suppoſe you could by any falſe reaſonings perſuade your con- 
ſciences that the act of ſelf.deſtruction was no fin, Yet are you fo 
ſure of the —— of your ſtate towards God, and that all 
your other 
moment into eternity? It is generally under a fit of impatience that 
— are tempted to deſtroy themſelves; now this is the preſent 

ame and temper of your ſoul ſuch as is fit to appear in before the 
at tribunal of heaven? You well know that as the tree falls, 
Da muſt lie, to the north or to the ſouth.“ Ecce. xi. 3. After 
death judgment immediately ſucceeds ;” Heb. ix. 27. There is no 
faith and repentance in the grave, nor pardoning grace to be im- 
plored when the ſtate of trial is paſt; Fecleſ. ix. IO. They that go 
down to the pit cannot hope for thy truth.” 7@. xxxviii. 18. Are 
you now ſo ſure of your Creator's love, and of your perfett confor. 
mity to his laws of judgment ? Are you fo holy, to innocent, fo 
righteous in yourſelf, or jo certain of your intereft in the merits of a 
ediator, that you dare ruſh this moment before the bar of a great 
and terrible God, and tell him that you are come to have your ſtate 
determined for all everlaſting ? If not, be wiſe and bethink yourſelf 
a little: uſe and improve the delay and opportunity which his grace 
and providence offers you in this lite, for a more effectual ſecuring a 
better life hereafter. | | | 
But it we goa little farther and ſuppoſe the action in itſelf to be eri. 
minal, then remember that you ſend yourſelf out of this world with 
the guilt of a wilful criminal action on your conſcience ; you pre- 
clude your own repentance of this fin in this world, and the other 
world knows no repentance that is available to any good purpoſe, 


You ſhoot yourlſelt headlong into an eternal ftate ; and are you ſure 


that you ſhall never repent of it in the long future ages of your ex- 
iſtence? But, alas ! all that repentance comes too late to relieve 
you from the diſmal effects of your raſhneſs, All the repentance 
of that inviſible world; is hut the ſting of conſcience, which, will add 
exquiſite pain to your appointed puniſhment, Surely you ſhouid 
have the moſt evident and undeniable proofs of the goodneſs of 
that ation which can never be reverſed, and which puts you for 
ever beyond all paſſibility of uſeful repentance, * 
Give me leave to add in this place, what is the conſtant doctrine 
of the bible and the ſenſe of chriſtians, viz. that a wilful finner dying 
impenitent cannot be ſared. Now if there be no ſpace given for 
ſenous reflection and penitence in the caſe of a ſelf- murdeter, what 
room is there for hope hereafter? except only where the perſons are 
really diſtracted, and the great God our judge knows how to diſtin- 
guiſh exactly bow far every action is influenced by bodily diſtem- 
pers. This is the only hope of ſurviving friends. „ 
III. Think yet again, what an odium, what ſcandal and everlaſt- 
ing ſhame you bring upon your name and character by ſuch a fact. 
It is a Wis that ſpreads wide among the kindred of the lelt- 


ns are pardoned, that you could plunge yourſelf this. 
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murderer ; it deſcends to his poſterity and follows him through 
many generations. 2 Sx ; 
t may be obſerved alſo that in the rubric of the church of Eng- 
land before the burial ſervice, ſelt. murderers are ranked with ex- 
communicated perfons : the church- has no hope of them as true 
chriſtians : and as the church denies them chriſtian burial, fo the ci- 
vil governmeat did heretofore appoint that they ſhould be put into 
the earth with utmoſt contempt ;- and this was generally done ia 
ſome public croſs-way, that the ſhame and infamy might be made 
known to every paſſenger ; and that this infamy might be laſting, 
they were ordained to have a ſtake driven through their dead bo- 
dies, which was not to be removed. It is pity this practice has 
been omitted of late years by the too favourable ſentence cf their 
neighbours on the jury, who generally pronounce them diſtracted: 
ww thus they are excuſed from this public mark of abhorrence. 
Perhaps it were much better if this practice were revived again; for 
ſince the laws of men cannot puniſh their perſons, therefore their 
dead bodies ſhould be expoſed to juſt and deſerved ſhame, that fo 
this injury might be laid under all the odium that human power 
and law can caſt upon it, to teſtify a juſt abhorrence of the fact, 
and to deter ſurvivors from the like practice. 8 ok 
IV. Can any man of a generous or kind diſpoſition think of all 
the miſchief done to his friends and kindred by the deſtruction of 
himſelf, and yet practiſe it? Think of the public ſcandai and diſ- 
grace that it ſpreads over the whole family; think of the ſhame and 


inward anguith of ſpirit that it neceſſarily gives to ſurviving friends 


and relatives; what ſorrow of heart for the loſs of a father, or mo- 
ther, or brother, a ſiſter, a daughter, ora ſon, in ſuch a ſudden, ſuch 
a dreadful, and ſuch a ſhameful manner of death? What terrible 
perplexity of ſpirit, what inconſolable vexation of mind, what fears 
of eternal miſery for the ſoul of the deceaſed ? This gives them a 
wound beyond what they are able to bear, and ſometimes wears out 
their life in ſorrow, and brings them down to the grave. One 
would think that the injury done to friends and dear relations would 
be a ſufficient bar againſt it, to ſouls who have any ſenſe of juſtice, 
or any pretence to goodneſs and love. If it be fo hard for you to 
bear a little poverty, ſhame, ſorrow, reproach, c. that you will die 
rather than bear it, why will you entail theſe on your kindred and 
on thoſe who love you beſt? _ 5 toge 
In order to work upon perſons that have any compaſſion for their 
ſurviving kindred, it is fit they ſhould know alſo that the Engliſh” 
law calls a ſelf-murderer, Felo de ſe, or a felon to himſelf, and » 
this account the eſtate and eſtects of the deceaſed are forfeited by 
law, and cannot deſcend to the relatives, unleſs it appear that 
the perſon who laid violent hands upon himſelf was diſtracted. 
Now in this caſe Biſhop Fleetwood finds fault 9 with juries, 
who now-a-days bring in almoſt all ſelf. murderers diſtracted, and 
he defires them to conſider,. Whether the conſtant mitigation of 
the rigours of the law againſt ſelf-murderers; may not give ſome | 
encouragement to that practice; and whether the fayourable ver- 
dit they bring in, be always fo righteous and ſo feaſonable as 
they imagine? And ſince the wiſdom of the law intends that the 
confiſcation of eſtates, the undoing a family, and the ſhameful | 
burial ſhall deter them from theſe horrible attempts, whether th 
mercy that defeats all theſe intentions be not more like to continue; 
402 | * 
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than to repreſs thefe cruel violences ? Were a perſon fure that his 
Eſtate would be forfeited, and his effects carried away from his 
wite, childrea and family, were he ſure that his dead body ſhould 
be publicly expoſed; buried in the high-way, and with a ſtake dri. 
ven through it as a mark of huge intamy, perhaps he would give 
way to calmer counſels, and be content to bear a little ſhame, 
or pain, or lofs, till God ſaw fit to put an end to all his ſufferings 
by natural means: And therefore an inſtance or two of ſuch feve- 


rity, as is legal, well and wiſely chofen, might prove a greater 


preſervative' againſt theſe violences than juch a conſtant and ex 
pected mercy, as we always find on theſe occafions :. For men have 
now no fear of laws; and when they have laid afide the fear of 
God, they go about this buſineſs with great readineſs, they are ſure 
of favour in this world, and they will venture the other. | 
V. Think in the laſt place, how fatal an influence your example 
may have to bring death and ruin on others, and that on their im- 
mortal ſouls as well as on their mortal life. Remember what an effect 
the ſelf-murder of Saul had, when his armour-bearer followed 
him, and died alſo by his own ſword. And oftentimes where ſclf- 
murder is practiſed, it fills the heads of other melancholy and unea- 
ſy perſons with the ſame bloody thoughts, and teaches them to 
enter into the ſame temptation. | | 

Think then with yourſelf, © What if I ſhould not only deſtroy 
my own foul for ever, but became the dreadful occaſion of others 
deſtroying their ſouls, and flinging themelves into the fame place 
of torture? What ſharp accents will this add to my anguiſh of 
conſcience, in hell, that | have led others into the ſame wretched- 
neſs without remedy, without hope, and without end ? Think and 
_—_ whether every ſelf. murderer who may be influenced hereat- 
ter by your example to this impious fact, may not be ſent parti- 
cularly to vifit your ghoſt in thoſe inviſible regions, and become a 
new tormentor. ether all ſuch future events may not be turned 
by the juſt judgment of God to encreaſe your agonies and horrors 
of ſoul in that world of deſpair and miſery. . 
SECT. III. Ile Pretences for Selfmurder, and the Motices tu it examined 
| | | and anſwered. | 

SOME of the pretences for this criminal practice have been 
obyiafed already, while we were diſplaying the guilt, the folly, and 
the danger of it: Let us now come to conſider the reſt of the chief 
motives wherewith this temptation is enforced : And here we thail 
ſee what mere ſhadows, molt of them are, what poor thin colours 
of argument, ſuch as one would think thould never paſs upon a 
creature who retains the exerciſe of his reaſon, and pretends to any 
mare of underſtanding or tore-thought, ſince the infinite concerns 
of an eternal futurity ſo vaſtly over-balance all prefent appearances. 
I. One perſon finds his circumſtances ſinking in the world, or 
it may be, he is over-whelmed at once with the loſs of his eſtate; 
«« T cannot bear, ſaith he, © the thoughts of poverty. What 
to be brought to a morſel of bread, and live like a beggar | I had 
rather die than be beholden to charity to keep me alive. 

Anfwer. This is the pride of thy ſpirit, O man; but is it not 
incomparably better to mortify this pride, and fubmit to the will 
and providence of thy Creator, for a few days here on earth in a 
ſtate of trial, than to plunge thytelf into a ſtate of cextain and. ever- 
laſting wretchedneſs # Tres. 
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Perhaps it will be replied, © but I am in ſtarving circumftahees, 
am afraid I ſhall periſh with want, why may I not then haſten 
my dii miſſion from this world and prevent my feats?“ | 
I anſwer, whatever fears are prevented by this raſh and bloody 
experiment, your real and more dreadful forrows will be haſtened. 
You want the fapports of life here, but will you therefore ſend 
out{elf into a world of univerfal want and ſorrow, where you thalt 
— no fupply, where your neceffities of various and unknown 
kinds thall — ever raging and violent, and where you thall obtain 
no manner of relief, no, not a drop of water to cool your tongue in 
the midſt of torments? _ 7708: | e 
Beſides, I think there are no perſons in ſach à condition in our 
nation, but that either by the laws of the land, or by a proper ap- 
l:cation to perſons of beneficence, they may find relief from ftary- 
ng, if they are but ſincerely willing to labour as far as their capa- 
city admits, and then apply themſelves to proper methods and t6 
proper perſons, in order to obtain this relief. Fhe providence o 
God correſponds with his promiſes; E, xxxiv. 10. Though the 
hons roar and fuffer hunger, yet they that ſeek the Lord ſhall not 
want any good mg; Ons is neceflary for them; A, xxxin. 18, 19. 
„% The eye of the Lord is upon them that fear him, upon them 
that hope in his mercy, to deliver their ſoul from death, and to keep 
them alive in famine; EN, xxxvit. 3. Truſt in the Lord, and de 
good, fo ſhalt thou dwell in the land, and verily tttow ſhalt be fed.“ 
II. Another will fay, “ I have lived in ſome credit and reputa- 
tion in the world, and I am now falling into unwerſal diſgrace and 
infamy, and in my opinion ſhame is worſe than death.“ 
| Anjiver, But is ſhame worſe than bell too? That js a proud 
yu indeed, that had rather commit the greateſt ſin againſt God, 
n undergo diſgrace from men: That had rather venture the 


neuen of the arm of God, in a way of vengeance, than a- little | 
noĩſy a 


nd ſcornful breath of poor periſhing mortals. Mortify thy 
pride, O finner, and the temptation is at an end ; or deſpiſe the 


ſhame, if it be unde ferved. 


But perhaps thow haft committed ſome foul and ſhameful: ſin, 


and thou art afraid of punithment and diſgrace together, and there= 


fore thou flieſt to the ſword, or the halter, to a pond of water, or to 
poiſon, to ſecure thyfelf from that diſgrace. þ 555 
Wretched reaſoning this, and fooliſh hope ! What is there caſts 
a greater blot upon the name of any man, fo long as his memory 
lives in the world, than to ſay, he hanged, or drowned, he poiſoned, 


or ſtabbed himfelf * This is a ſtain thratl never be wiped away: 
And when thou riſeſt out of thy grave, at the laſt day, thou ſhalt 


ariſe to everlaſting ſhame and contempt. Beſides all thy other 
fins, this ſhall be publithed before angels and men, that thou wert 


| _— of the moſt unnatural wickednets in the world. What a fenſe- 


eſs practice is it for men to bring upon themfelves eternal ſhame 

_ ms = only for this end, that they may eſcape what is 

emporal ; | bY 4 | | 
III. The third: pretence is this, “ I have been diſappointed in 


the greateſt and moſt important affairs of life. When my hopes 


roſe higheſt they were blaſted on a ſudden, and quite deftroyed. 
My heart was entirely ſet upon this bleſſing, my expectations are 


daſhed, and my heart is broke. All the world beſides is infigniti- 


cant emptineſs, or a painful vexation to me, and what thould I d& 
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any longer in ſuch a world, where I meet with nothing but vexation 
and emptineis?“ | e 
Anſtorr. And do you not know that vanity and vexation has 
been written upon all this world, by the wiſeſt of men long before 
you were born? Has not this leſſon been taught moſt men by {ad 
experience in every age? And muſt you refolve to die becaute you 
have learned it? Have not the moſt flouriſhing hopes of a thouſand 
other perſons been blaſted as well as yours, and the faireſt blethngs 
of life withered in their hands? And yet the wiſe and the fooliſh 
have ſurvived this loſs ; what a poor reaſon is this for vou to doom 
vourſelf to death, and make yourſelf your own executioner ? 
Are there no comforts, no friends, no hopes left in this world to 
ſupport you under the preſent diſquictude and {av ter mind ? Will 
not time and patience make that burden eaſy which now ſecms 
unſupportable ? Patience and time with their ſoft and gentle hand 
have applied medicines to a thouſand: broken hearts and heajed 
them. Is your wound incurable ? Is there no balm on earth, and 
no phyſician in heaven? 
| 4 27 there is a huge vacancy made in your ſoul by ſome great 
and ſurpriſing loſs, turn your thoughts to that great and almighty 
God, in whoſe hands are all the ſprings of life, and all the bleifings 
of time and eternity: He can fill up that huge vacancy with better 
bleffings and with his own preſence. Ibis ſhall make your loſs 
grow lighter, and ſet your ſoul at eaſe. He can wean your heart 
2 creature y uniting it more nearly to himfeif. And 
fince you have acted fooliſhly in ſetting up a creature in the room 
of God, he can ſet up himfelt as chief in your heart in the room 
of that idol creature: And you ſhall be able to ſay, God is my 
all, what have I to do any more with idols ?“ By the wondrous 
methods of his wiſdom and providence, he can make your loſſes 
turn to your advantage; and inſtead of hopes or enjoyments that 
bave forſaken and diſappointed you, he can give you an intereſt 
in his peniſes, his holy covenant, in the riches of his grace, and 
the inheritance of his glory. Theſe are hopes which will never 
tail; theſe are enjoyments which will never vaniſh or leave you 
empty and diſappointed. And beſides all this, he has all the 
' ſtores of nature in his hand, and all the comforts of life : He can 
furniſh you with bleſſingꝑs in this world, that may in ſome meaſure 
anſwer the Jofles which you mourn, or turn the ſtream of your 
hangs intoſuch a peaceful channel as ſhall make you forget your 
orrows. | 
Thus much to relieve and ſupport the mourner. But give me 


leave to reaſon with you in a more awful manner againſt the temp- 


tation which at preſent you ſeem to indulge. 

What if you have loſt every thing that 1s defirable on earth, and 
that without hope of reparation, will you reſolve therefore to loſe 
heaven too ? Is this world become painful to you, and can you find 
at preſent no comforts to be enjoyed in it, and will you therefore 
throw yourſelf headlong into a world of eternal pain, where com- 
fort can never come, nor any ſhadow of — . where there is 
no reſt, no peace, no hope, through all the ages of immortality ? 
Are you diſappointed in your dreams of happineſs in a creature, 
and will you therefore abandon your hope in God ? Will you pro- 
fanely ſay, he ſhall not be my happineſs ?“ Will the everlaſting 
wrath of God, the anguiſh of conſcience, and the rage of devils in 
another world, heal that heart which was broken in this? What 
wonſtrous folly and abſurdity appears in ſuch pretences ! A ſtrange 
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way of relieving ourſelves under the Joſs of a temporal bleſſing, 
to plunge into the ocean of eternal miſery, and fly into that world 
which is under the unchangeable curſe of God? HE We 

IV. But my temptation is yet greater ſtill,” ſays another perſon, 
who is-contriving to deſtroy himſelf ; “my circumſtances are ſuch 
that I ſhall only prolong a life of miſery, and ow through a lin- 
ering death of greater pain and torment unleſs I anticipate the 

our, and put an end to my lite at once, in an eafier and thorter 
way Tam in captivity or in priſon,” and fentenced to a dreadful 
execution ; or I am 1 out my liſe in extreme torments of 
body, the JO or the ſtone; or my limbs are broken, and I have 


no hope of e 


eaſe or healing, why thould I then cut ſhort my lite 
and my anguiſh together ?? 1 A 
Anſwer, Think what inſtances of the ſame kind may be found in 
ſcripture, what their various characters were, and what their 
ractice. Bloody Saul will die by his own hand rather than that the 
Philiſtines ſhould flay him; 1 Sam, xxxi. 4. Ahithophel was afraid 
of being taken and executed for his treaſon, and therefore he 
bimſelf. 2 Sam. Xvii. 23. When Zimri, a wicked king, ſaw 
that the city was taken, and that he muſt fall into the hands of his 
enemies, he burned the king's houſe over him and died; 1 Kings 
xvi. 18. The heathen: jailor fearing his priſoners had eſcaped; 
drew his ſword and would have killed himſelf, left he thould be put 
to death in the room of his priſoners; Ads xvi. 27. Theſe are the 
men that have choſen fin rather than affliftion ; They would deſtroy 
themſelves rather than ſtay for other men to do it. Are theſe fit 
precedents for a chriſtian to follow? Art thou fond of imitatin 
theſe examples, whole names and characters are loaded wit 
divine contempt in the book of God, except only the jailor, who 
was prevented by divine mercy from the bloody fact, and became 
alterwards a penitent and a convert to the chriſtian faith. | 
On the other hand think of the holy prophets and martvrs, wha 
had the moſt dreadful ſufferings in view, and rather truſted to. 
divine grace for their ſupport under them, than they would indulge 
ſuch a guilty method of eſcape ; and their names are crowned with 
honour on earth and in heaven. Job was a very monument of mi- 
ſery, had loſt his eſtate and his children and all his comforts, he was 
ſmitten with ſore boils fron: head to foot, fo that “ his foul, that is, 
his natural inclination choſe ſtrangling and death rather than life; 
Job vii, 15, and his wife became an inſtrument of ſatan, and bid 
him „ curſe God and die;“ Job ii. 9. yet he reſiſted all theſe temp- 
tations through the victorious grace of God, he ſurvived all his 
ſorrows, he became a moſt honourable monumant of divine merey, 
and a glorious example of patience, eee FFT 
| Whatſoever thy conditjon be, it is better to truſt thyſelf in the 
hands of diyine mercy in a way of duty here on earth, than to ruſh 
into the hands of God's avenging Juſtice in hell, in order to eſcape 
any of the terrors of this life; Mat. x..28. ** Fear not them who can 
kill the hudy and can do no more; but fear him who can deſtroy 
both body ang ſoul in hell fire.“ | | i 
Hgeſides, though thou ſeeſt no way open for thy relief, yet the 
infinite wiſdom of God, may open a door of eſcape. He can heal 
the moſt deplorable maladies o the fleſh; he can give eaſe to the 
cuteſt pains : he can change thy captive and forlorn eſtate, into 
peace, liberty and joy. Remember the hiſtory of Job, confidet 
lle patience of that holy man, and the happy end of his ſuffering. 
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through the goodneſs of the Lord. Art thou in the hands at blougy 
men, the great God has a thouſand ways to reſcue thee? He can 
change the purpoſes of men and the nature of ſavage beaits, though 
they gape to deyour thee, though they ſeem reſolved and bent 
ypon cruelty and violence. Remember Daniel in the lions” den. 

emember alio the deliverance of St. Paul and St. Peter out of 
priſon. He can give thee a diſmiſſion from life with his own hand, 
and prevent thy feas and the rage of men, or he can arm thy ſoul 
with divine courage and ſtrength, to bear up under the ſharpeſt 
agonies, and to glornty him even an the fires; And ſurely the hope 
of ſuch a death in the certain fayour of God is infigitely to be pre. 
Serien 2 death procured to ourſelves, and under a divine 
curle. 0 

V. Pretence. Diſtreſs of foul through ſurrounding ſorrows 
within and without, the departure of God, the agonies of con- 
icience, and the fears of eternal damnation; theſe things become 


_ _ the ſpring of many a temptation to ſelf- murder.“ Saul was under 


ſome ſuch fort of diſtreſs, when God was departed from him, and 
the Philiſtines were coming upon him: He ſetuſed to eat bread all 
that day and ail night; and as he ſtabbed himſelf the next day, ſo 
lome ſuppoſe he would have ftaryed himſelf the day heture ; 1 San, 
EXv31}, 15, 20. 22, 23. Judas was in horrible diſtreſs of conſcience 
when he had betrayed our Lord, and then he betakes himſelf to 
the halter. J haye ſinned, ſays he, and betrayed innocent 
bigod ;“ Mat. xxv ii. 4,5. 1 cannot bear my own tboughts, and { 
wiil die by my ownhands, And when inward and outward troubles 
meet together, as they often do, Satan takes the advantage to pro- 
pole this dreadful experiment for relief. *+ 1 am a poor reprobate 
creature for God has left me,” fays a ton under temptation, 
and I am ſure | ſhall never be ſæyed: I cannot bear the anguiſh 
of my own mind, I cannot bear to live: And beſides, if I deſtroy 
yiclf now, I thell have tewer ſins to anſwer for than if I lived 
— and thus my guut and puniſhment will be leſs.” | 
Aer. But how knoweſt thou that God has utterly leſt thee, and 
that thou ſhalt never be ſaved? It is not God, but ſatan who tells 
thee thou art a reprobate. 'The God of heaven ſays no ſuch thing 
ie hee, but he calls thee to look unto him from the ends of the 
goth, from the borders of hell and deſpair, that thou mayeſt be 
aved ; /{. xv. 22: Wilt thou plunge why ſelf into certain deſttuction, 
ad make thy damnation ſure, which is not certain, whilſt thou art 
Exe in this lige, for amongk the living there is hope? "The Son d 
God lands ready to receive the worſt of ſinners to the arms of his 
mercy; , Ihe blood of Chrift can cleanſe from al ſin, 1 ln 
7,9. „ This is a faithful ſaying and worthy of all acceptation that 
44us-Chrift came to fave the chief of ſinners;: 4 Tim. 1. 15. And 
none who ever came toe him has been or ſhall be caſt out; / vi. 
37. Why wilt thou ſeal and confirm for ever the ſentence of thy 
ben condemnation? Why wilt thou reje& the condeſcending grace 
$f the Saviour, who delights to relieve the diſtreſſed ſinner? At 
thou fo raſh and deſperately wicked, as to employ thy laſt momeots 
and thy lateſtpowers in this world, to commit a bold and horrid in 
ainſt the God of all grace, to preclude thy own. repentance, aud 
orbid the Son of God to ſave thee? | | f 
- Beſides, This is not true that thy puniſhment will be the leſs if 
thou deftroy'thy ſelf, For damnation and pugiſhment in bell wil 
be the greater and deeper according to the aggravation of the 19g 
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which have brought the ſinner thither: Now ſelf- murder is a finfo 
heinous and ageravated, that if thou die impenitently under the 
guilt of it, thy damnation will doubtleſs be the greater for it, and 
thy torments the more intolerable; 4 £10! Rot init bg 
it is a vain and deceitful hope that ſome perſons may have in- 
dulged under ſuch a temptation, vis. That God will not imputa 
fin to them in this matter, becauſe their anguith'of mind ĩs 10 Fest! 
and that if it be a crime; they will pray for the pardon of at befofe ' 
they commit it.“ This is a mere vain deluſion of the tempter. 
Canſt thou ever imagine that God will hear ſuch prayers ? David 
was of another mind; Pf: Ixvi. 18. If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me.” If thou comeſt before: God 
with bloody reſolutions in thy heart, God will not accept of thy 
En JJ i. 15. When you make many prayers 1 will not 
ear; your hands are full of b ood.“ The prayer for pardon of a 
wilful intended ſin, before it is committed, is a moſt flagrant and 
complicated piece of folly and impiety, and can never find acneſs even 
to a throne of grace. 7 ea 5 x6 Dn fi ateric 
VI. The latt preterice I ſhall mention for the 3 of ſelf⸗ 
murder, is this; Some poor melancholy creature may ſay, „Lam 
fo hurried with vile, wicked, blaſphemous thoughts that my life is 
a burden to me, and I would fain be rid of it. I am furrounded 
and overwhelmed night and day with ſuch a crowd-and tumult of 
diſtracting fears, and diſmal imaginations; that can hardly get 2 
moment's reſt. My foul longs to be quit of this body, and free 


from the impetuous, and never-ceafing aſſault of vexing and diſ- 


quieting thonghts.“ Or perhaps the foul complains thus, “Lam 
importuned with the endlets buzz and clamour of diabokcal ſuggeſ- 
tions to put an end to my life; almoſt every thing I 1eeis-propoled 
to me as an inſtrument of ſelf-deſtruction, and l fear I ſhatl not be 


able always to reſiſt; ſometimes I am tempted to believe if I would 


but once comply, I ſhould flecp in filence; and there would be an 
end of theſe diſquietudes.“ | | 2: eee 

Anſwer, This is à dangerous form of the temptation: When the 
natural humouts of the body are ruffled by any 'difeaſe, the great 


enemy of the foul is ſwift to make his advantage of it. When the 
drain is diſturbed almoſt to a degree of diſtraction, tlie mind has 


not à full power over its own thoughts, reſolutions and conduct. 
But let ſuch a one confider, that whether theſe hurrying wicked 
!houghts may ariſe from the diſorders of the body or from Satan, 
while thou moutneſt, hateſt and refiſteſt them, they ſhall not be 
laid to thy charge: But when they are knowingly and willingly in- 


dulged, they bring great guilt on the foul: And if they are once com- 


plied wich, and put in practice, the guilt is highly aggravated, and 
perhaps no ſpacè left for actual repentance, nor grace to pxactiſe it. 

It is better, infinitely better, to fight and wreſtle againſt theſe 
burries of mind, by dwelling upon ſome ſacred ſentences of the 
word of God. It is incomyarably preferable to bear the fatigue. of 
this eombat, to ſtrive agaĩnſt the tempter every moment with all 
thy powers and with perpetual prayers, to renounce theſe ſug- 
geſtions with the utmoſt abhorrence, and with equal vehemenee to 


reſiſt ſuch vehement atlavits 3s theſe. Think chis with thyſelf, 


poor diſtreſſed creature, that if thou yield to the bloody temptation, 


and fend thy ſoul at once into thoſe regions of darkneis, there 
unclean ſpirits fhiall baye more complete power over thee, there 
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every devil ſhall inſult thee as a ſentenced criminal, and that with 
double fury and with juſter pretences. "There thou wilt find the 
ſtroke of thy own murder to * o far from being a means of relief 
and filent reſt, that it will but plunge thee into agonies of the ſame 
kind; much more terrible and without hope of relief. Thou art 
ſenſible theſe are the ſuggeſtions of the wicked ſpirit; for that rea- 
ſon there fore abandon, abhor, deteſt them, and by the grace of 
God maintain a perpetual oppoſition till he give thee complete 
victory. The conflict cannot be very long, the crown and triumph 
are eternal. God will not always ſuffer the adverſary to contend 
thus with thee, left thy ſpirit ſhould fail before him, and the foul 
which he has made be loſt for ever. 


Sker. 1IV.—Jcans of Security againff this Temptation, or Advices to the 
1 leupled. 5 | | 
+ THUS I am led on to the next enquiry, and that is, What 
courſe ſhould we take to ſecure ourſelves againſt this bloody temp. 
tation, and by what means may we moſt ſucceſsfully reſiſt and van- 
quiſh the great deſtroyer in ſuch aſſaults as theſe ?” | 


I. Advice. Maintain upon your ſpirit a conſtant ſenſe of the cry- 


ing fin of murder. Ihe voice of blood cries to the Lord for ven- 
nce, whoever ſheds it. Have a care of indulging a favourable 
thought of ſelf- murder; look upon it always with an eye of abhor- 
rence, as an unnatural and abominable iniquity, and as one of the 
moſt wretched and hopeleſs practices that a man can be guilty of. 
Let the terrors of God whi 1 ſet themſelves in array againſt this 
bloody crime, be ſet before your minds whenſover this temptation 
atfaults you. 1 | WET 
= Give me leave here to borrow a page or two from a ſermon 
preached long ago on this ſubject by the late venerable Doctor In- 
creaſe Mather, of New-England, whence alſo | have derived ſome 
ather ſeatiments in this diſcourſe. lt is an evil thing, ſays hie, to 
ipeak favourably either of ſelf- murder or of ſelf-murderers. I here 
have been thoſe that have undertaken an unhappy work, to juſtify 
ſelt· nunder in ſome caſes. Pagan writers have celebrated perſons 
who murdered themſelves : Famous is the ſtory of Lucretia, who 
ſtabbed herſelt io ſecure her chaſtity. In what we call, the ſecond 
baok of the Maccabees, we find celebrated an action of one Raſis, 
for which the ſews cry him up as a martyr ; but Auſtin cenfures him 
for a criminal ſelf-murderer, th reaſons that cannot be anſwered. 


« Yea, ſome chriſtians have commended thoſe, who to ſave their 


chaſtity, and ſo themſelves from diſgrace, have deſtroyed their 
own lives. And the crying up of ſuch a fact, has given occaſion 
to many others, to become guilty of that unnatural/fin, 

Io exalt the perſons of ſelf-murderers to heaven, is an evil and a 
dangerous practice. We ſhould rather leave ſectet things to God, 
and to the diſcoveries of the great day. Indeed if a man's life and 
converſation were as becomes the goſpel, we are not poſitively and 


abſolutely to ſay, that he is damned, though he killed himſelf: 


Becauſe we knuw not but that he might be, at that time, under the 
power of diſtraction: And it is not impoſſible, but that God may 
 ſufter ſalan to-poſſcis, and torment and kill the bodies of ſome, 
whoſe fouls may yet be ſaved in the day of the Lord. Yet ou the 
other hand ; if there were no ſign of diſtraction, appearing in per- 
ions betore they went to deſtroy themſelves, nor any evidence 0 
repentance after ſuch attempts, we ſhould not tay ſuch perſons are 
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gone to heaven, leſt by being over-charitable to the dead, we be- 
come cruel to the living. I'he aſſerting that ſuch perſons are ſaved, 
may occaſion and encourage others to do the like. and the everlaſt - 
ing deſtruction of bodies and ſouls follow upon it.” ' 

It. Advice. Maintain the univerſal practice of piety, and of 
every moral virtue. Such temptations to ſelf-murder frequently 
ariſe from ſome indulged iniquity. Men oftentimes run headlong 
into death, with a defign to deliver themſelves from ſome of the 
natural conſequences of their own crimes in this world. Now it is 
eaſier far to watch againſt thoſe notorivus crimes, and to avoid thoſe 
follies, than when they are committed to guard our minds againſt 
the wicked ſuggeſtions that may ariſe. + A man in innocence,” 
ſays a great writer, * has a mighty command over himſelf, above 
hs he has when guilt and ; ſhame, vexation, and remorſe 


have taken a full poſſeſhon of him, have bewildered his thoughts; 


ſcattered his recollection, and enfeebled his judgment.” | 

Be juſt in your dealings with men, be ſober and temperate in all 
your perſonal conduct. Do not indulge yourſelf in any unlawful 
and unblefied practices to ſwell and enlarge your eſtate, ſuch as 
gaming or cheating. Do not run into any extravagancies of life, 
which may waſte your eſtate or your health, or make inroads upon 
your reaſon. A thief, a cheat, and a gameſter, a covetous miſer, 
and a ſpend-thrift, a glutton, and a drunkard, lie much expoſed to 
ſuch wicked ſuggeſtions of ſeif- murder in an evil hour. 

Watch againit all enticements to luxury and lewdneſs. Remem- 
her that riot and adultery and midnight ſcences of debauch often 
lead the way to blood. Secret uncleanneſs is the frequent ſpring of 
murder; and that not only of the unlawful offspring, but of the cri- 
minal parent too, and that by their own hands. The wanton perfon 
cannot bear the juſt and public ſhame of bis private iniquities, and 
he plunges bimielf headlong into hell and the grave in hopes to co- 
ver his head from ſcandal and the day-light. _ | | 

Love not any thing in this world ſo much, as that the loſs of it 
ſhould throw you quite oft your guard, and make you abandon your- 
ſelf to wild and extravagant methods of relief. t your affections 
be ſo ſubdued and kept in ſo good order, that the common calami- 
ties of life may not utterly confound, though they may ſurpriſe 
you. If you place your whole happineſs in any of the attainments - 
of this world, you expoſe yourſelves to this bloody temptation, 
when you ſuffer the loſs of thoſe idols. ith T7 31 

Set a ſtrit guard upon all the ruffling and diſquieting paſſions of 
human nature. Avoid envy, reſentment, indignation, revenge, 
fretfulneis and vexation of ſpirit. Theſe often lead the unhappy 
mind of man into this temptation. Perſons who break out into vio- 
lent paſſion without check or controul, and give a looſe to the wild 
and unreaſonable diſquietudes both of animal nature and of the 
mind, they expoſe themſelves to be made the inſtruments of the- 
devil in their own deſtruction, or perhaps to deſtroy themſelves 
without any freſh influences from the tempter. Learn the practice 
of meekneſs, and maintain a ſtrit hand over your ſudden rifings 
of reſentment, The man of rage is always near to bloody prac- 
tices : The ſame ſort of paſſions which excite a perſon to give an 
unbappy and murderous, wound to his neighbour, may ſome time 
or other moſt unhappily imbrue his hands in his own blood. By, 

Remember this, that it has ſcarce ever been known that a man 
3 WM of 4P2 W eee 10 
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_ of temperanee; ſobriety and virtue, and who in the general courſe 
of his ite has kept bis luſts and paſſions under due reſtraint, has 
been much aſſaulted with this temptation to ſelf- murder, except 
only in caſes of great bodity diſorders of prevailing melancholy, and 

the boſs of reaſon. | | Ft Ih | 
The third direction 1 ſhalt copy from Doctor Mather. | 


III. Advice. 4 Beware of ſuch fins as mau [provoke the poly 


and righicous God to lead thee unto this horrid evil. 
© *© Beware of pride. When men will rather not be at all, than 
be what God would have them be; what curſed pride is that ? And 
bo dangerous a ſtep toward this ſin? Inis produces murmurings 
at the providence of God; and cauſes people to fay ; 2 Kings vi. 
33. „ What ſnould I wait for the Lord any longer ?“ 4% 1 
Beware of felf-confidence. Be fenſible of thy weakneſs; 
1 Cor. x. 13. Let him that ſtands take heed left he fall. Be not con- 
fident of thy own ftrength to encounter the adverfary. If God 
thould let ſatan looſe upon thee, he will be too hard for thee. 
Beware of a heart glued to the world. When the world is a 
mars idol, he will rather part witlr his lie, with his own hands he 
will: give it away, rather than part with the world, and be content 
to live in poverty. | a e en 
.« Beware of unbelief. Diſtruſt not the ſatherly care of thy 
heavenly Father.” The dread of poverty and ftarving has been 
ſometimes the cauſe of fetf-deftruction ; but it is the effect of diſ- 
truſt in God. : [FA 
Beware of deſpair ; 1 The. v. 8. Putting on for a helmet the 
of ſalvation.” Say not, the day of grace is over with me. Say 
not, I have finned unpardonably } Vain imaginations. el 
-« Beware of the more heinous crimes; which are in a ſpecial 
manner Gad-provoking evils. The fins againſt nature are ſo. 
Some that have been guilty of ſuch fins in fecret and have not re- 
pented of them, God has for ſueh things left them to this, which 
is a ſin againſt nature too fr An FE 
There are other atrocious crimes; whereof this has been the 
conſequence: Judas and Pilate, are two fearful examples of it!“ 
'Fhe ſacred hiſtory informs us of the tragical end of Judas, and the 
hiſtories of the church tell us that Pilate alſo deſtroyed himſelf ſome 
years afterwards at Lyons in France. | 
% Finally; Beware of backflidings from God, and from good 
beginnings in religion. Remember that word; Hof. viii. 3. He 
hath-caft off the thing that is good; the enemy tha}t purſue him. 
Some have left off prayer in their families; left off their attendance 
on ſermons; left off godly exerciſes which they have been uſed to 
perform. Therefore the enemy of their fouls is let looſe upon 
them; and he purſues them even to ſelſ- deſtruction. | 
IV. Advice. Suffer not yourſelf to dwell too much alone. Do 
not indulge folitude and retirement beyond the time that is actuallj 
employed in devotion : Nor let your appointed ſeaſons of retired 
devotion be long.” In ſuch a cafe ſhort and frequent worſhip is beſt. 
Lonefome hours and melancholy ſolitudes, it they are too much 
indulged, do not only allo the devil an opportunity to purſue his 
temptations with vigour, but furnith the bewildered foul with means, 
and inftruments of death. W henſoever therefore you are alone, 
you ſhould be with God. FOE FE 
For the ſame reafon ſhould a perſon under this temptation avoid 
all waters, precipices, dangerous places, the uſe of- weapons, &c. 


= 
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And remove every thing as far as may be from bis fight that may 
nas ſupply him with the means of ſelf-deftruftion. To. 
ept Advice. As far as poffible endeavour to be always employed; 


nd that the powers of your nature, both ſoul and body, may be en- 
aged in- ſome proper buſineſs. Be always doing tometbing, if it 
bo ut a mere amuſement, a diverſion for the thoughts: This is far 


ly referable to idleneſs. When the hand and the mind have nothing 

to do, the devil ſeizes ſuch an opportunity to employ them bath for 
an his own wicked purpoſes. | „e 8 
nd Do not make the àlehouſe or the tavern a refuge from your ſorrows, 


gs but rather drive out your uneaſy thoughts by tome proper buſineſs 
Vl. that may employ them. A ſober glaſs or two may be uſed to refreſh 
animal nature, and revive a ſinking ſpirit at ſome particular fea- 


$; ſons ; but if you once begin to make ſtrong liquors your daily and 
n. conſtant relief, you will be led hereby into a train of miſchiefs. 
od When you have drunk a liitle too freely and your thoughts grow # 


little confuſed, you ſtand then moſt dreadfully expoſed to all the 
4 evil impreſſions of the tempter. Thoſe who may have vanquiſhed 
he huge temptations, while they have been temperate and ſober, have 
at been fatally betrayed into the deadly ſnare by wine and ſtrong drink. 
A looſe, intemperate and unguarded hour has become a hour of 

L blood and death. | Fl 


en VI. Advice. Keep not the devil's counſel, but. diſcover his 
. temptations. It is by no means proper indeed to publiſn them to 
the world, but let them be made known to ſome faithful mini- 
ie ſter, or to ſome wile and judicious chriſtian. This will go a great 
7 way to break the ſnare. « Entreat the afſiſtance, tlie advice and 


prayers of one or two intimate 3 friends for you: This me- 
al thod, I am perſuaded, has been effectual to prevent the execution 
0, of ſuch horrid purpoſes. Dr. Mather informs us that one who cut 
5 his own throat acknowledged this be fore his expiration ; O that 
h [ had told,” ſaid he, „how | was tempted ! it I had, I believe, I 
ſhould never come to this.” | Ms e e e 
VII. Advice. Refiſt the devil and he will flee from you ; ſames 
iv. 7. This is a divine counſel. Maintain a perpetual conflict with 
him and a vigorous oppoſition. Suffer not yourfelf in a melancholy 
ſeaſon to hold a parley with the tempter, or rather ſuffer him not 
to plead and difpute with you, but abandon and renounce and ab- 
hor all his ſuggeſtions. Let him not have the bonour or the advan- 
tage of arguing with you upon fo dangerous a ſubject in a gloomy 
and melanchoty hour. 6G FER ee | 
Let your memory be well ſtored with proper ſcriptures, and em- 
ploy the word of God in refiſting the devil. This was the practice 
of Luther, under his great and ſore temptations. Fhis has been the 
ſucceſsful} inſtrument of defence for all the ſaints: And this ſword 
of the ſpirit will put ſatan to flight. Jefus, the captain of our fa 
vation has given us himſelf for a glorious example; be defeated the 
1 in all his aſſaults with theſe words, It is written,“ Mat. rv. 
„ 1035; | ene | 
And I would give this word of advice to tempted ſouls, that they 
every day take ſome particular uſeful text of ſcripture into their 
| minds, that they may run to it perpetually as a refuge, and dwell 
upon it with a refolute conſtancy in the midft of their hurries of 
mind; as a ſailor in the midit of a ſtorm ties himſelf on to the maſt, 
that he may not be driven off into the fea, by the violence of the 
winds and the waves. Some divine word of prumiſe in fuch a dark + 
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and difmal day, will be as a ſacred anchor of hope to the poor wez. 
ther-beaten ſpirit, that is toſt to and fro upon the billows of this 


* 


temgtation. 


VIII. Advice. But after all, the moſt effectual and ſucceſsful re. | 


Hef under this temptation is faith and prayer. Be frequent and im. 
portunate in prayer to God. Fly to the throne of grace whenſoever 
you are affanited, * that you may obtain mercy and find grace to help 
you in this time of need.“ Heb. iv. 16. Entreat the aids of your Ciea- 
tor againſt his and your enemy. Truſt in his mercy, and ſeek his 
power to refiſt the tempter : the holy Spirit of God, is ſuperior to all 
the fpirits of hell: depend on his aid, and thus by faith and prayer 
quench the fiery darts of the evil one. | | 

Commit thyſelt afreth, by earneſt requeſts, to the protection of 

the Son of God; he is almighty and compaſſionate, and the ap- 
pointed guardian of tempted fouls; being ſheltered by faith in the 
hands of the Saviour, ſatan ſhail not pluck thee out of his hands, 
Carift has conquered the adverſary, and led him captive in his 
chains, nor can he ftirbeyond the limits of his permiſſion. It the 
enemy purſue thee, make haſte and betake thee to fl eſus as to a city 
of refuge: his name Jeſus aſſures us that he is and will be a Savi- 
am: + This name of the Lord is a ſtrong tower, the tempted ſoul 
mies to it and finds ſafety. Prov. xviii. 10. They that have known 
this name, will put their truſt therein.“ Ful. ix. 10. 

Remember, O poor tempted fouls, that our Lord Jefus Chrift 
has been tempted himſelf; and that in the ſame manner too, on 
the pinnacle of the temple, he knows how to ſuccour them that are 
— 1 Heb. ii. 18. He can teach you how to put fatan to 

ight. | | 

Bog that the Lord your Saviour would fecure you from the hur- 
nes of vour own thoughts: run to his protection hourly being con- 
ſcious of your own weakneſs. Plead with him to keep you from 
this unreafonable and comprehenſive temptation, that aims at the 
ruin of foul and body at once : and though you may think it Jong to 
wait and pray under ſuch a ſore confli&, yet reſolve to continue at 
the mercy-ſeat, and go on praying and waiting: The needy and 
diſtreſſed ſoul thall not always be forgotton ; the expeRation of the 


poor thall not periſh for ever ;** Pal.1x.13. In the proper and ap- 


pointed time the Lord will awake for your deliverance, and give you 

a glorious victory. The Shepherd of Hrael may permit a beloved 
theep to be worried by the roaring lion, but the ſheep that keeps 
near to the Great Shepherd ſhall not be given up to the mouth of the 
deſtroyer. e | 5 2 11 | : 

Thefe are the chief advices of a ſpiritual or intellectual kind, 

which at preſent occur to my thoughts, and which I have bere pro- 

poſed to the reaſon and conſcience of men, as proper means to ſe- 
cure them from the dangerous and dreadful practice of ſelf- murder: 
And l am well aſſured that if ſuch counſels as theſe had been fol- 

lowed, we thould not have heard of ſuch frequent and bloody in- 

ſtances of perſons in the full exerciſe of reaſon putting an end to 

their own lives, as our weekly news-papers inform us of. 

But it muſt be confeſſed that where this temptation dwells upon 
the mind, and hangs heavy upon the ſpirits, where the ſoul is vexed 
and hurried with it from day to day, or where there is a melancholy 
temper of ſpirit indulging eee apprehenſions both of things pre- 
ſent and things to come, there is much ground to ſuſpect that rea: 
| ſon is clouded, that the humours of the body are diſcompoſed, and 
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that animal nature is under the power of ſome. diſtemper. In this 
caſe all the directions that are applied to reaſon and conſcience are 
likely to become uſeleſs and ineffectual without the {kill of the phy- 
fician and the application of proper medicines to correct the pec- 
cant humours of the body. Friends and kindred and thoſe which. 
dwell in the ſame houſe thould make wiſe obſervations, where they 
ſuſpe& a perſon to labour under the power of ſuch a malady, ot to 
indulge ſuch a temptation: for many times they ate better judges 
than the perſon who is thus afflicted and temp te.. 
And while they are uſing proper remedies to remove the diſorders 
of nature, they may alſo take ſeaſonable hours to ſet before the 
mind of a melancholy creature ſuch confiderations.drawn out of the 
leveral parts of this little treatiſe, as are moſt ſuitable to the preſent 
caſe : let them join their hearty E together with all the 
friendly methods of treatmeat to ſoften and relieve their diſtreſs ot 
{pirit : no harſh or ſevere uſage from their friends is proper in this 
caſe : bind up the broken-hearted, and comfort them that they may 
not be unwilling to live. Make every thing eaſy round about them 
ia this world, and encourage them to hope in the mercies of God 
for eternal life, if they do not wilfully fling themſelves out of the 
reach of his covenaat, and of all the appointed methods of his p- 
doning love. Treat them gently with all the united influences uf ad- 
vice and medicine. By daily prayer commit them to the healing 
powerand the ſaving mercy of that God, in whoſe hands are all the 
iprings of nature and grace. And may the God of all grace con- 
deſcend to hear and to deliver the lives of the tempted from 
ſuch a diſmal period | May he reſcue them by his mercy from the 
power of the tempter, that they may not plunge their fouls in o an 
eternal and unchangeable ſtate at ſo dreadtul an uncertainty 
Dreadful indeed, wherein their ſurviving relatives can find hut little 
room for comfort or hope concerning them, except what ariſes from 
the ſuppolition of their loſs of reaſon. 4 15 
SECT, V.—Admonitions to thoſe who hare been rescued. from this Templatios 
WE have good reaſon to believe, that there are multitudes in 
every age, who in ſome ſeaſon of their lives have been affaulted 
with this temptation, and have been delivered from the power of it 
by ſome interpoſing methods of divine providence of ſpecial grace. 
Surely ſuch perſons will be ready to receive a, word of admonition 
_ 2 themſelves after ſo merciful an eſcape from death 
and hell. | 20245 | P 15 | ; 
E Admonition, Think ſometimes with yourſelves how nigh you 
have been to the borders of the pit, and what, rich grace preſerved 
you from plunging into deſtruction. Think how dreadfully near 
you were to death, and to the regions of eternal ſorrow, and what 
an arm of almighty mercy hath reſcued you: Say thus to vour- 
lelyes, „ I who-now bebold the light of this world, and am in the 
land of hope, might have been roaring out under agomes of ſpirit in 
the land of darkneſs and deſpair, if the great and bleſſed God had 
not prevented it.“ e Sao 
Perhaps your conſcience was awakened and the. temptation 
broken, before it prevailed fo far as to fix the fatal reſolve of 
your own death, or when you were neareſt to it, qpportunity was 
wanting. Perhaps there was ſome perſon came happily into the 
room, at the time of your bloody purpoſe, or you were not then fur- 
nihed with ſome proper inſtrument of death: perhaps you were 
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prevented from finiſhing the fatal ſtroke when you had hegun it, or 
the murderous attempt of your hands was nut to ſtrong and lo fle 
ceſsful as your wretched heart wiſhed and de ſigned it: perbaps your 
heart relented as you were juſt going to give death to yourſelves; 
or ſome ſudden turn of thought, tome happy word of ſcripture was 
brought into-your mind, that forbid the miſchief and reſcued your 
_ foul. Let the method of prevention be what it will, it is certain 
God was there, divine providence: was there, divine mercy was 
there; P/al. lx viii. . Our God is the God of ſalvation: to God 
the Lord belong All the ĩſſues oreſcapes from death.” Stand there. 
fore and wonder at the riches of divine grace, and give God the 
glory ef thy refcue from the arms of death and the flames ot hell. 
Amongſt thy tolemn thankſgivings for received mercies recount this 
_Hluftrious inftarce of it. ith great humility fall down before the 
throne of God, and with thy warmeſt devotions and gratitude appear 
there at his foot as a humble monument of his ſurprizing kindieſ 
Remember the nearer thou wert to deſtrudion, the greater and 
more evident is the mercy of thy deliverance. * Let thy foul and 
all that is within thee join to praiſe the name of the Lotd, thy deli- 
beter.“ Pal. eiii. 1, 2. 311M „„ | 
II. Take ſhame to yourſelf in the ſight of God for every 
murderous thought, every degree of compliance with this 
temptation. Repent deeply, O tianer, if thou haſt indulged any 
bloody purpole in thy heart, and cry for divine forgiveneſs. Confeſs 
thy fin at the merey-ſ{cat, and ſeek pardon threugh the atoning ſa- 
crifice of the Son of God. Remember that the blood of Chriſt 
cleanſes us from all fin, even from the crimes of murder and blood. 
God has ſnatched thee from the mifchief of thy own hands, litt up 
thofe hands to heaven to implore pardoning grace in the name of 
ſus the great reconciler: repent and receive the blefling. 
III. Meditate on the long train of benefits derived from this de- 
liverance, and ſurrey the weighty obligations that are laid on your 
foul thereby. Say thus to youriclves, „Every hour of reſt and peace 
that I enjoy is the effect of this peculiar mercy, this divine reſcue from 
death. Every fermon that I hear,every ſeaſon of grace that is afford- 
ed me, is a fpecial favour from that God who delivered me from 
this deſtruttion. Every opportunity that I have of bending my 
knees before the throne o prace, every comfortable promiſe that 
I read in the goipel, every beam of mercy that 1 fee, and every 
word of hope that L hear, are all owing to that happy hour of my 
eſcape from the violence of my own bands. Wretch that 1 Was 
} was cutting off all my hopes, I was cancelling my name out of all 
the promiſes, and putting myſelf beyond the reach of them all. 1 
was {ending myfelt into a wortd where there is no goſpel, no pro- 
mites, no prayer, no word of ſalvation, no beam of . Far 
ever adored be the compatiion of my God, that over-ruled all my 
wicked thoughts, and at laſt gave me victory over this dreadful 
temptation ! And bleſſed of the Lord be thoſe relatives, thoſe 
friends, that were the happy inſtruments in the hand of God to 
break this 27 res 3 ; 1 . 
* Then tuin of the weighty obligations that lie on you to 10 
and ferve the Lord wilk all your powers. Say, What ſhall 1 
render to the Lord for all his-benetits? PF. cxvi. 14. He hath 
delivered me from the gates of the grave when I was juſt ready to 
leap/int9 it, white the gates of heli ſtood open to receive my foul. 
He is indeed the God of my life; for he has not only given me lite 
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or at firſt, and preſerved it by the common bounty of his providence, 


uc- but he has reſcued my life out of the hands of the tempter when he 
dur would have perſuaded: me to deſtroy it. O may every moment 
es; WW of this reſcued life be ſome way or other devoted to his fear ane 
Tr honour? Lord, what wilt thou have me do, to make it manifeſt” 
our that I am entizely thine ? I would fain fhew to my friends who were 
aln acquainted with my dreadful danger, that the vows and the bonds | 
"as WW of God are ſtrong upon me, and that this deliverance was not be, 
700 ttowed on me in vain,” | ESD Pew 5 


0 

? 
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re- IV. At ſome ſpecial ſeaſom make an enquiry what you have 
the dane for God, or for the welfare of your own ſout fince your deli- 
ell. verance. ſu the ſucceſfive courſe of time, when a new year begins, 


this or when yow take notice of your returning birth-day, or when the 

the annual ſcaſon of this deliverance returns, which is like another 

ear birth-day, or a new beginning of lite, aſk your conſcience this 

ſs. ſolemn queſtion, © Have I improved my moments and my mercies 

ind anſwerable to the infinite obligations I ſie under?“ It may be you, 

ind had done little for the honour of God ma the world before hat 

eli- time; what have you done ſince ? It may be you had never been 

| diligent to make your calling and election ſure before; and are 

ery they now made ſure ? Enquire of your own ſfouts and ſay, © Some 

his months or years are paſt fiace the Lord has recovered me from the 

any moſt pernicious ſnare of the tempter, and do 1 ſtill continue his ſlave 

eſs in another form, bound in the chains of my own tufts and paffioans?” 

ſa- Surely | was at that time very unfit to die; have I now attained a 

riſt greater fitneſs ?”" | Ku ——; NN ONES 

od. Perhaps you had then acquired but Hittle aoquaigtance with the 

up WM grace of Chrift, with experimental religion and practical godligels : 

of And are you ſtill a franger to Chriſt, a ftranger 10 the pleaſure of 
ſecret religion, and to holineſs in the power and life of it? You 

de- food in that day on the very borders of hell and defirudtion, tbe 

our God of mercy ſecured you from the pit: Is E firs face now ſet 

ace heayen-ward 7 And are you arrived within the hopes and confines 

om W of heaven? Have you any comfortable or ſettled expeRation uf 

Ad- that inheritance of the ſaints in light? Your mind perhaps was vain 

rom and carnal, and made the pleaſures, the profits, ur the honours of 

my this life the objects of your chief purſuit, and your only happineſs; 

hat low ſtands the temper of your ſpirit now ? Is it refined? Is it 

ery WW exalted to purſue diviner intereſts and hopes? Or think you that 

my God reſcued you from the grave, for no other purpoſe,” but to eat 

as: W a1d drink and live.a brutal life, to grovel in th mire ſtill, and to 

f all feed upon the duſt, or follow after the wind? God has withheld 

J. I you, from executing the devil's ſentence of death on yourſelf? 

pro- And are you content ſtill to live under the a and condemnation - 

For WF of fin in the fight of God, aud wait only till his providence execute | 

my his divine ſentence upon you? Is this, O finner, is this alf the defign 

dful WW for which thy reprieve was given hee? Was it not that Gn 

ole WF wighteſt' ſeek a complete pardon, and obtain a right to heaven = 

d to WF through the grace of the goſpel? And wilt thou go on to abuſe the | 
compathon and the long - ſufferiug of God ? Shall that ſoul periſh at 

love laſt, which has had ſo loud a warning, and which has been reſcued 

ll 1 WM from the very jaws of the pit by the hand of divine love 

aath O it may 5 thou hadſt made a profeſſion of religion long be- 

ly to bre the ſeaſon of thy temptation, and thou hadſt backſlidden 
from the Lord, days Without number. His hand bas ſaved thee” 
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from preſent death ; but is thy ſoul recovered from its great, back- 


ings? One would think it ſhould be'a my awakening hour, 
2 thau wert juſt within the verge of hell, and, plucked as a 


| bon out of dhe burning : Art thou arid to thy old drowſineſs, 


4 oY 8 again x, careleſs ſecurity ? How wilt thou lift up 
hy face when he ſhall make at laſt a ſolemn enquiry . 
«© What haſt thau done with that life, with thoſe months, with 

e years? What baſt thou done with thoſe ſermons and thoſe 
ſalons af grace that I gave 7 505 ſince the day of thy reſcue from 
gen W ſes, a m the affaults of the tempter,?” 
6 88e Search Jato the Ha ſes and ſprings of this temptation which 
hath aflaulted you, and watch againſt all thoſe things that have 
bad any — toward it or any ſhare in it. | 
Search into your own heart, fee what ſecret, ſeeds of jniguity 
irk. there which may have grown up to this dangerous beight, 
Rees! over tbe. ſecond and third advices of the foregoiog ſection, 
ſee if any of the vicious [#50 Big or the criminal negleAs there 
mentioned, have beep indulged by you, which might lay a foun- 
cafop. for this miſchief. Theſe are ſo many zvenues which the 
erſary hath found to infinuate his wicked ſuggeſtions, and con- 
vey ene to your heart: Watch againft all theſe avenues of that 
at, deitroyer, and ſet a guard > on yourſelf all round from the 
5 of the like temptation in time to come; | 
I. Since you have found by dangerous experience how unſafe 


| 1 are in your own hands, and that your life and ſoul are not 


lecure there, commit yourſelf daily by repeated exerciſes of faith 
and e Der | into. the hands of Chriſt : His office 
divine employment is to take care bl the ſouls which are com- 


| 28 q him, and thoſe © who come unto him ſhall in no xiſe be 


„ John. vi. 37. The holy apoſtle “ knew wbom he had 
rk ar truſted in, aud was, affured that be was able to keep 
N 75 he ＋. i to bini againſt the great day ;” 2. In. i. 12. 

devotions riſe often up to heaven; © Dwell in the ſecret 

+4 of 11 55 Moſt High, abide under the ſhadow- of the Almighty. ' 
y.to x Lord, be thou my refuge and my fortreſs, my God, in 
thes will 1 truſt. . Surely he ſhall deliver thee from the ſnare of the 


_ fawler. He 20 be an . angels charge over thee to Keep thee in 


all thy ways. P and we Og on {halt thou trample under tb 
feet. geg all and God anſwer thee : He will be with 


thee in trouble i will deliver 24 hongur thee. With long life he 
will r Het. and ſhe w thee his ſalyation ;” % xci. I, 2, 3,11, 


13, — 
join the two excellent advices of our Saviour | together, 
« — — and pray daily that ye enter not . temptation,” aud wait 
E is from heaven: May the God of peace. ſanRitfy 1 10 
DIO hout, and may your ſpirit, foul 33 11 eſerved 
25 unto the coming of our Lord Fla 8 1 i v. 26. 


nes. vi cu agninft all Approaches. to Self wander, viz. Inte: 


perance, Dueling, F. 

IF I were to add any thing to this diſcqurſe conceraing the fin of 
ſelf-murder, I think it might not be utterly improper to! put in a 
caveat againſt thoſe practices which have a tendency. to. this fin, 
and which in ſome meaſure partake of the 'guilt of it, though the 
ſinner eit does not intend violence 282 bis own tife, Give 


| the palate with varieties of high-ſeaſoned fo 


diithes“. 
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me leave then to name a few of theſe practices, which when ſet in 
this light, will appear highly criminal, how innocent ſoever they. 
are eſteemed by thoughtleſs men,” TRL, 
1. The firſt of this kind that I ſhall mention is intemperance, and 
an unguarded induigence of all the appetites of nature, and the fen- 
ſualines of the animal life. 2 e 
Frequent feaſting to tlie full on rich and 9 diſhes, gratifying 
ſtomach with daily exceſles, is one way of deſtroying ſiſGG. 
It was a moſt juſt and happy cenſure that a late ingenious one. 
caſts on the gluttony of a . do meal, as he expreſſes it : ** Would 
not one of the ancient philoſophers think a man mad, had he ſeen. 
him devour fowl, filh and fleſh; ſwallow-oil and vinegar, wines 
and ſpices, throw down ſallads of twenty different herbs, ſauces 
of a hundred ingredients, confe&ions and fruits of numberlets 
ſweets and flayours? What unnatural motions and counterferments 
muſt ſuch a 0 of intemperance produce in the body? For my 
part, when I behold a faſhionable table ſet out in all its magniti- 
cence, I fancy that I ſee 8 and dropſies, feyers ahd lethargies, 
with other innumerable diſtempers lying in ambuſcade among the 


Surely this autbor would agree that the indulgence of a riotous 
appetite in ſuch various and improper food as diſturbs and oppreſſes 
nature, inflames the blood, and fills the body with diſtempers, has 
a plain tendency to ſelf. deſtruction: and 1 how many are there 
that call themſelves chriſtians, who muſt fall under this accuſation, 


and cannot excuſe their guilt? Have we never heard a perſon tay, $ 


„I know this dith will make me ſick, yet I cannot forbear it? Ur L 

have frequently found this food, or theſe fauces are hurtful for me, 

and yet I will venture on them?” There is a common proverb that 

charges this ſort of ſenſuality with the guilt of ſelf-murder, Tuch 4 

hn di ws grave with his teeth: And though he feels his healih 
nguilh, a 


Ngu his body ſinking toward the duſt, yet he goes on to 
ig his grave with his teeth daily, till at laſt he tumbles into it, | 
The God of life is the judge of men and he bath a terrible charge 


againſt ſuch wilful tranigreſſors: For intemperance is a flow poiſon, 


lt is the ſame. ſort of crime when perſons get a habit of drinking, 
and from a cup of ſtrong drink, which might refreſh nature, the 


grow up to quarts and gallons: From a few moderate glaſſes at fir 


they learn in time to ſwallow the contents of whole bottles. They 


ſwill wine without meaſure; and when the common and natur 


juice of the grape is made ſo habitual and cuſtomary that it ceaſes 
to be ſtrong enough to ſupport their ſpirits, then-they have recourſe 


do brandy, and other intoxicating liquors : The art of the chymiſt 


is employed to extract burning ſpirits. out of various materials: 


Nature, faith this author, delights in the moft plain and fimple diet. Were I | 


to conſider my readers as my patients, and to preſcribe ſuch a Kind'of temperance as 
is accommodated to all perfons, and ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to our climate | 
way of living, I would copy the following rules of a very eminent phyſician x | 


__ © Make. your whole repaſt out of one diſh. If. you indulge in a ſecond, avoid 


drink ing any thing itrong till you have finiſhed your meal; at the ſame time-abftain 
from all ſuch ſauces as are nat the moſt plan and ſimple.” A man could not well 
be guilty. of glattony if he ſtuck to theſe few abvious and eafy rules, In the firft caſe, 
there would be no variety of taites to ſolicit his palate and occaſion exceſs; nor in 
the ſecond, any artificial proyocatives to relieve ſatiety and create a falſe appetit.“ 
Thus that great and appro ved writer Mr. Addiſon 7 
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Theſe make a fearful waſte of the vitals, and deſtroy. all the in- 
ward ſprings of nature and life. Many a poor feeble creature. bas 
been deluded into death and the grave by the falſe. and flattering 


ſupports which they imagine they had received ftom their daily 


drams: Where this cuſtom prevails, it is moſt pernicious and fatal : 


The bottle of cordials it Te frequented; They want it 


almoſt hourly ; the ftomach is palled, the natural appetite to food. 


is ruined, the pulſe continues to beat a few weeks, or a few days, 


by the force of their beloved liquors; and then they drop into the 
pit. It is ſtrange that perſons ſhould make ſuch haſte to their own. 
d „ eſpecially when friends and pbyficians around them 


have given them ſo many warnings, and would fain call them back 


from their precipitate and fatal career to the grave! 


There are many of the 2 and polite parts of mankind, and | 


too many of the fairer pieces of human nature, who are betrayed 
into this ſnare, and ruined beyond relief, without ſuſpecting the 
guilt of what they daily practiſe. All the art of medicine labours 
in yain to reſcue life fron: the prevailing force of difeafes, where the 
thoughtleſs patient is perpetually noutiſhing the ma and takes 
part with death agajnft the phyfician. Their conduct is a medley 


of inconſiſtencies ; they pray for lite, and make no conſcience of 
finn ing againſt their own prayers. Little do thoſe unbappy crea- 
_ tures thin 

God, while they are fipping their deadly potions: And though 


bow they violate the fixth commandment of the law of 


they are often admoniſhed, yet they will not believe, but go on ts 
drink and die. © 


- And as for the loweſt rank of mankind, they fend themſelves 
out of the world at all ages in haſte by theſe hot and fiery liquors. _ - 


Little young wretches are taught the uſe of drams in the moſt early 

ts of life, and begin to deftroy their nature betimes. If they 
urvive childhood, they become a fickly race and uſeleſs pieces of 
the nation. The elder people of that rank reel in our ftreets 
till the grave receives them: And unleſs the venders of theſe ſtrong 
liquors be in ſome meaſure limited, and their mortal trade re- 


ſtrained, it is certain the church-yards muſt be enlarged to receive 


the dead. If a tomb-ſtone could be well afforded for every ſuch 
finner, the inſcription of it ought to be this, Here lies à ſelf- 
murderer.” 3 | ee AE 
II. Another inftance wherein ſome perſons thoughtleſily ap- 
roach to the 4 5 of ſelf- murder, is, that when they feel nature 
Fra aired, and diftemper growing apace upon thein, yet they 


obitinately retuſe the moſt necefiary means of health and recovery. 
Some are ſo paſhonately engaged in the purſuit of riches. or 
honours, that in oppofition to all the warnings of death, which they 
receive both from their (wn diforders of body, and the kind 
admonition of friends, yet they will fatigue their fleſh daily, waite 
their beſt ſpirits, and wear out life apace to accompliſh their ſecular 


deſigns. Though it often happens that before they compaſſed 


theirend they die; their ſchemes are broken, their projects vaniſh; 
and they are gone to appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, to 
ive an account how their life was ſpent, and why they died ſo 
— Gon. 5 * | ; a E 
It ãs granted indeed that there may be ſome loud and plain calls 
of providence to riſk our health and even life itſelf on ſome ſpe- 
cial occafions. And when perſons of a lower rank amongſt man- 


kind muſt labour for daily food to ſupport themſelves aud their 
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families, it is very hard to determine preciſely how far they ſhould 


obey the craving necefũties of their houſehold, by expoling.theme 


ſclves to great inconveniences and dangers in their daily labours, 


or how far they ſhould confine themſelves in a medicinal Way fr 


the recovery of their ſtreagth. In ſuch _ caſes every man mv 


put all circumſtances, into the balance, and by ſeeking divine direc- | 
tion, and conſulting his friends be muſt determine for himſelf ac- 


cording to his beſt prudence; And if death ſeizes him in the courle 
of his labour and duty, he refigns up his life to providence, and his 


ſoul into the hands of a faitbful Creator and Redeemer. 


But my deſigned reproof lies here, viz. when it is evident that 
perſons are under no ſuch neceſſity, and they have no plain call ei- 
ther from God or men, to. waſte nature and health at ſo prodigal a 
rate, yet they wilfully laviſh their ſtrength and throw away hfe it- 
lclf in the purſuit of things that are by no means neceſſary in their 


circumſtances. This ſort of conduct ſhews that their hearts are ſet 


too eagerly 20 this world, and they precipitate themſelyes raſhlx 
yt 


into eternity oo vehement a defire of the things of time. 
There is another way, alſo, whereby perſons may be ſaid to 
haſten their own death, and that is, when ſickneſs comes upon 


them, and yet out of mere humour and obſtinacy, they renounce all | 
the aids of medicine. They refuſe the friendly touch of the lancet, 
becauſe they were never let blood in their lives, nor their fathers 


before them. They will not endure a bliſter to be raiſed in the moſt 


important caſe that requires it, for, I am refolved,” ſay they, 
never to be flead alive, but will go io the grave with a whole ſkin.” . 
Or perhaps from the filly ſqueamiſhneſs of a nice  imagina> 1 


tion they tet themſelves againſt thoſe neceſlary medicines which 
are the only viſible methods of relief. Like children they refuſe a 


potion becauſe it is bitter or nauſeous ; and yet they can neither be 
bed nor flattered, as children Fo, into a felf-denial in this caſe, 


nor be perſuaded by all the force 0 
and ſave their owa lives. Such a humourous conduct will affo 


b 


reaſon to diſpleaſe their 8 


their departing ſouls but ſmall comfort in the reflection, I went o 
in a courſe of reſolute ficknefs and death, becauſe the doſes of 


phytic were bitter to the taſte, and the methods of health were 


troubleſome and painful. | | 1 
| know ſome will be ready to ſuppoſe this a needlels page in the 


book, fur they can hardly conceive any part of mankind. can be ſo 
obſtinately fooliſh, as to loſe health and life in this manner. I with 
there might be no future examples of this kind fqund in the world; 


but what has been, may be 


uman nature is like itielf, and all 


theſe follies of our ſpecies have their rounds ; the repetition. of 


them is too often ſeen in every age, -though ſome of my readers 


may not have happened to meet with them, Such as have been 


trained up in a humaurous niceneſs from the cradle, who have been 


4 


; 


indulged in the ſtrength of their wills, and never been taught Fs | 


think, nor to uſe their underſtandings, are in a fair way to rem 


in a {tate of childhood all their lives, and to die for want of learn». 


"x B obey reaſon. 


. An ambitious purſuit of glory, in ſuch feats of aQtivity ad 
ſtrength as throw life into the mo imminent hazard, this is another 


frequent method of felf-deſtruion.. 


here are ſome 8 who afſume to themſelves lo much pride 
nd vanity,” from the firmnefs of their cunſtitution, or the agility 
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fathers of the church uſed to inveigh againſt the Regs, oe 
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of limbs, that God their Creator has beſtowed upon them, that 


they are fond of gaining public applauſe upon this account. They 
enter into fooliſh contracts, and they lay wild wagers of their 
ſtrength or ſwiftneſs: They . on themſelves moſt exceffiye 
burdens, they labour beyond all their ſtrength, they engage to run 
or ride moſt unreaſonable ſtages in a few hours, or endure ſome in- 
credible hardfhips and fatigues. Hereby they oftentimes break all 
their boaſted powers of nature, and bri emſelves in hafte to 

ve; and they leave their names behind them upon the lifts 


of folly among the men who have fold their lives for a trifle. 


There have been others, who have bound themſelves by wagers 


to more brutal and more guilty follies, and their death bath been 


bighly criminal and unpitied. One has = in the prodigious 

wer of his appetite to devour fleth, and the equal capacity of his 
mach for the ſtowage of a moſt unreaſonable load of eatables, 
Another hath boaſted of his ability to drain whole gallons of com- 
mon liquors dry, or to ſwill down amazing quantities of ſtronget 
drink. Such wretches are only fit to enter the lifts with bears or 
ſwine. It is a mortal ſhame to human nature that ſuch creatures 
ſoutd belong to it, and that any other men ſhould become their ri- 


_yals. Some of theſe have died upon the ſpot, and been made pub. 


lic martyrs to their own madneſs. Others having their natures over- 
powered with theſe extrayagances, have languiſhed and ſunk dowato 


death by degrees. But Idoobt the holy and righteous ſentence of 


god will excuſe neither one nor the other of them from the guilt of 


| ſelf-deſtrovers. | 


IV. The bloody trade of prize-fighting is another vile practice, 


wherein the fleſh, and limbs, and hives of men, are willingly ex- 


poſed to the ſtrokes of clubs and ſwords, without any pretence of 

ceſſity, or any call from divine providence. What is it but a 
degree of felf-murder, when men out of frolic or humour, out of 
fow ambition of honour, or for the gain of a hitle pelf, challenge 


each other to theſe brutal combats? Their fleſh is hacked and 
; hewed with many a wound, their limbs are bruiſed and battered 


ſorely, their blood is ſpilt upon a public ſtage, and life itſelf fome- 


times pays for their folly. 


I do not ſuppoſe indeed that this ſort of combatants will ever come 


within the reach of conviftion by any thing that I can write: They 


are generally too thoughtleſs of God and religion, too ſenſeleſs ofal 
that is ſerious, to look into treatiſes that relate” to fin and duty. 


But methinks, I would not have fuch bloody practices encouraged, 


by drawing in any fpeRators, that ever pretend to godlineſs. 1 


_ Confeſs I am not acquainted with any perſons that make the fight of 


theſe combats a part of their entertainment, but it would be well 


I fuch things were utterly caſhiered and renounced by a nation that 


profetles chriſtianity. _ ns 25g e 
Did we but read with what juſt and ſevere reproof the primitive 


and murderi r- of the gladiators at Rome, we ſhould find 
that In their ſenſe they were ſo highly offenſive to God, that it was 
diſgraceful for any perſon, who bore the name of a chriſtian, to ap- 


. poor at ſuch entertainments : And I perfuade myfelt, we ſhould be 
t 


o join with theſe venerable ancients in an endeavour, as far 


as lies in us, to raot out this practice, Thoſe who go to beho!d 
RWG 


me wud rs a, re 
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their N to ſuch criminal combats, are in ſome ſenſe pars, 


s of lt... 
5 might add 3 that if we feaſt our eyes with ſuck iohuman, 
fi * as theſe, it makes blood and wounds foo familiar to us, it ſets 
ume fie and liſe 0 too e nes it ; ye 2-94. vl 
teniper ces is 1 a in omething of cruelty and. 
E e fc f Som Uh that before might have much. 

manity in ; 

V. The - I pride of dueſſing, when men ffah aud ſhoot each. 
ather by . aud ee much of the guilt of tell · murder 


belonging to it. 
Bit $10 range. madneſs forn men whoare called chriltiaps, and hs, 


profeſs to be followers of the —_ and holy elus,to challepg 92 


another to give or receive preſent death little Common 

and to reſolve. ta kill or he killed for a fn ng pigue 6 of . IE 

ofeſſed gameſters, will quarreh about the A or. if two 

S Or NOW a ———— Nee about. the 1 7 3 Ing 9 75 
ares W of one ſhameleſs woman, and reſolve to decide thein 9 


i ſword or piſtol, let them go on ta die like atheiſts live ; 
ub. them be Lea hy madneſs at the great tr (dun Av 2 7 
ver- who would hearkeu to ne conviftion. from men; they 3 A 
nto feel the terrors of that awful beiag in the other world, whom the 
« of W renouncedin this. But let mw man pretend to the name of; 205 
It of ciple of Chuit, and tun ſa dire&ly , counter to the paltern a1 the: 


Lord and maſter 


| laws of his hol 
ice, | How. is it. bl t theſe N als” thenfelvds from, 
ex- os itt of „ in the ſight of God ? £2 they..not 29s, 
* of ta meet a wilful death, orto give it. ꝰ Do thẽꝝ not freely, 


195 thein breaſts to, each others muidexing weapons, And mutd- 
t of ield. up their lives.cither to the more, Happy or m iUtul 
pull of the ſword ?: Doth. not. one af them frequently tall. aud die en 
and the bloody ſpot of ground ? SAR Tometions both of 2 3 
red wounded. mortally, Is it nat the real langu He ie 
ne- will ſend him to the devil, or he 1 8 U ber” And hich, 
ſoever af them is ſlain, I think it is exident, tha * in 
me the. fight of Gad is guilty, atleaſt ier oy a. double murder. 
ey i Each duelliſt offers up his oven life tothe others, weapon of deftruc-, 
fall tion. and, invites his heighhour to.flagrhim, while each. endeavours; 
ty. to ſlay, his. neighbour... Here. is. intended. murder on both 744 
ed, OR is 1 of a dye, and he Lord will 9 950 1252 — 6. both 
vengeance and 3 them with a le deſtruction * 
of day prophet Jeremy cope es it, chapter x vii..verſe 18. Ih. 
ell own and, their brother's blood ood e dreadfully. re Wired 
lat hand of both of ba Sr 1 by that, God who is the avenger d 


"as, 


For I fear there are hut few of theſe, criminals that AL 1 ha 
ve re 3 & Ke ſpace he allowed ux ii.. 
jel ut vou milla.“ Muſt a Ng bear Wl: affronts,and have E109 ' 
nd N Mos b have os. be wen; big, and take ifs e 
6 uſt he be caſled a fook or a ſot without any ſatis{aftion, Gb 
p- © made no ptoviſion for the ipjuries done to a FRAY ee | 
be refore I will revenge the injury myſelf.” oy 
far alter 1. For any important injuries dane, to RNS eee 


1d dit and reputatiqn. in. the, world, whereby. be ſuſtains reabdam 

by there are e proviſions: the: aw; b queb IT giving eli I, or Ealing 
a man's underſtanding in.queſtion,, .t ſugpoſed to be 44 
common inconſiderable ings, that 122 was got 'wortlt while to mags 
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laws about them. Let a man live ſo as to render all theſe imputa. 
tions incredible ; then tlioſe names of reproach will die, and do him 
no hurt, Let him avoid the company where he is ſo abuſed, and 
put himfelf out of the way of — 
2. What if our laws have not provided reparation for every little 
affront, becauſe it was thought below the notice of governors, yet 
the {aw hath provided a gibbet for him that eſcapes the ſword, in a 
duel wherein he hath killed his neighbour, The law of the land calls 
this murder, and condemns and puniſhes the murderer by a ſhame. 
ful manner of death, Now becauſe you have been called a liar or 
a ſot, will you therefore reſolve either to be ſtabbed or to be hanged? 
What a ftrange reaſoning is this for a man, who pretends to the ſenſe 
and education of a gentleman ? 
3. But let it be further obſerved, that the law of Chrift requires 
meekneſs and patienee under many injuries: the law of Chriſt for- 


bids all revenge and murder: his law. abſolutely prohibits you to 


kilt your neighbour, or to expoſe yourſelf to wiltul death on the ac- 


countof luch tries. Come learn to bridle your paſhons, and mor- 


tfy your pride, and then ſuch reproaches will not fit ſo heavy upon 
Bat if you are obftinately reſolved to die for a point of honou;, go, 


ruſh into the other world by the ſword, or by the gibbet, and make 


r appeal for injured honour to the moſt righteous and ſupreme 


tribunal of juſtice there: God is a juſt judge; he weighs every cir- 
cumſtance to a grain in a divine balance : but you will find to your 


terror, that the court of heaven will be ſo far from approving your 
cunduct, that _ will be fentenced to everlaſting infamy and 
ſhame; as apuniſhment of your pride: you will be doomed to immor- 
tal agonies of Contcience, and the wrath of that God whoſe laws you 
have impiouſly broken: and notwithſtanding all your fancied ſelt. 
defence, you will be treated xe a man that is guilty of his own and 
His brother's blog. 1 8 
Dire the leave to finiſh this head with a few ſentiments borrowe 
from Mr: Collier's difcourſe of ducting, in the fiſt volume of his ei- 
ſays, which I would recommend to the peruſal of thoſe who may 
be expoſed to the danger and temptation of ſuch combats, lt is 
gre ty, ſaith he, that men who have ſuch opportunities for ſenſe, 
ould be entangled in ſo monſtrous an abſurdity ! That thoſe who 
might be the ornament of their age, and defence of their country, 
ſhould make themfelves a misfortune to both. Perhaps the dan- 
er of the adyenture, may make them think it honourable : but to 
riſk the main, that is; the concerns of life and eternity, without rea- 
ſon or warrant is mere raſhneſs: it is to be more ſtupid than brave. 
If a man ſhould leap from a garret, or vault down the monument, 
_ do you imagine he would leave the memory of a hero behind him f 
Religion will not endure the duelling principle, any more than a 
the herefies fince Simon, Magus. II is a principle fo full of pride 
and paſhon and revenge : 


| '7 fo tempeſtuous and abfurd ; fo abſolutely 

unalſſed to xeaſon and good nature, that poliſhed heatheniſm would 
be —— e 2 * 1 8 to the . 
temper of chriſtianity, as Hobpes's creed is to e apoſt] 8, as liglit 
js e, as Godis to the devil.) ef Jr. < 

Perhaps, you imagine you muſt part with the character of a ear 
tleman, or a man of honour, if you refuſe a challenge : but * fear 
it not.” As long as the laws are on our fide, the heraldry is all fate. 


and temptation for time 10 
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And if it were otherwiſe, let us remember we are chriſtians. If 
there happens a competition between theſe two pretenſions, let us 
drop the gentleman and keep the chriſtian ; for he is'aÞ rlon of the 
beſt quality. 7 F | 8 
« But you are afraid your rival will poſt you up for a coward, and 
what then? Why then, you ſhould mind it no more than the railin 
of a man in a fever, or a proclamation from Bedlam.” Thus far that 
ingenious Writer, | NT | | 1 
ut the caſe is far different, if your enemy draw upon you and 
afſau't you: for then, your firſt buſineſs is to keep within the com- 
paſs of ſeſt- defence, as long as you can; and if any miſchief bap- 
en afterwards, and bloody events enſue, you ſtand juſtitied by the 
| hon of God and man, and may anſwer for it with innocence and 
honour whether in this world or the next. 1 2 


= CONCLUSION. 3 
c- IHUsS I think it hath been made . e evident, both by 
i BU the light of reaſon and ſcripture, that the practiſe of ſelf- murder 
on can never be juſtified, and that it is a crime of heinous and flagrant 
guilt both in the account of God and man. Theſe immortal lpirits 
0, of ours are ordained for a ſeaſon to dwell in tabernacles of fle ih and 
e blood: curious tahernacles they are indeed, the work of inimitable 
ne ſkill and the ſtructure of a divine architect. The almighty builder 
12 is the great proprietor of his own work. We muſt remember there 
ur” fore we are but tenants, and not lords: we have no right to demo- 
, liſh theſe fleſhly Pls at our pleaſure, hut are bound to maintain 
d and repair them under all Wi and decays, till they be- 
of come untenantahie and can be ſuſtained no longer. If we prelume 
MW. lo deſtroy theſe earthly dwellings, ox ſuffer them. to fall Dy our ill 
i management, we aſs give a loſema account of ſuch a guilty con- 
d duct to our great and ſovereign Lord. I have therefore endeavou-: 
| red to manifeſt in various inſtances, that every ſtep and tendency 
d toward the deſtruction of ones ſelf has CONES highly criminal in 
[= it, and partakes of the guilt of this ſin. We throw ourſelves wil- 
A fully out of the hope of the favour of God, when we wilfully violate 
* his laws, and eſpecially in ſuch awful and important inſtances as 
'y relate to life and hood, b | 8 | . 
0 When we read therefore the hiftories of ſuch. tragical occurren- 
„ ces, let us endeavour to make a wile and pious improvement of 
? thoſe miſchiefs which we cannot prevent. When we hear freſh. _ 


tidings weekly of ſuch unhappy creatures as lay violent hands on 
themſelves; ſuch as lavith away their lives by riotous extravagan- 
, ces, or thoughtleſs intempetance; ſuch as run along on the preci- 
, ices of death, and the very edge of deſtruction, being hurried on 
{ y vain glory or wild wagering; ſuch as expoſe their blood, their 
f fouls, and their eternal hopes, in fooliſh. conteſts of honour, and 
4 upon triffing quarrels ;.1 fay, when we hear of theſe things; let us 
q lift up our eyes and gur hearts to. heaven, and give thanks to the 
diftinguithing mercy of God, which hath preſerved: us from theſe 
guilty and fatal miſchiefs. Bleſſed be the Lord, that our. names are 
Not written in thoſe dreadful ſtories ! That we have been-ſecured+ - 
0 by his giace from thoſe temptations, and have been kept thus far | 
Walking in the paths of life and peace and at the ſame time et us 
by a devout with entruſt our lives and ſouls to his keeping, Then 
vor, e 4 R ; „ 
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let us pity phor mankind who are ſubject to the rage of ſuch criminal 
dad geo ve paſſions, and who feel the dreadful effects of them; 
And irit of ſacred compaſſion, let us offer up an humble 
complain praver to our God, and ſay, How long, O Lord, 
how long ſhall Satan reiga and triumph among the children of men ? 
How long ſhall the adverſary of God and fouls make uſe of the 
weakneſs, the folly and the madneſs of mankind to hurry them off 
from the ſtage of life, and to drag them down to his own dark do- 
minions? O ſend forth oy light and thy truth, and the power of 
divine love, to reſcue and heal a ſinful world, and to ſave ſouls from 


periſhing * Amen. | | 5 
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